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PREFACE. 


Thb  two  TOlumes  here  otiered  to  the  public,  are  in  substance  a 
republication  of  those,  bearing  the  same  general  title,  which 
appearetl,  the  one  in  1845,  the  other  in  1847 ;  yet  not  without 
considerable  differences.  The  piinciples  brought  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Typology  are,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  the  same  in 
this  as  in  the  former  edition,  and  the  same  view  is  consequently 
exhibited  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  dispensations.  The  portion  of  the  work, 
however,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  subject  are  formally  inves- 
tigated, has  been  entirely  re-written,  and,  by  means  both  of  omis- 
Kions  and  additions,  of  alterations  in  thought  and  style,  has  been 
rendered  more  distinct  in  statement,  and,  it  is  hoped  also,  more 
clear  and  conclusive  in  argument.  The  remaining  poi"tion  of  the 
first  volume,  which  treats  in  detail  of  primeval  and  patiiaichal 
times,  has  been  yet  more  materially  changed,  and  by  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands, 
diifers  from  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  formei  edition 
Various  fresh  topics  are  here  for  the  firat  time  introduced  and  m 
the  discussion  of  others  a  more  natural  and  appropriate  method 
has  been  adopted.  By  adhering  more  cliwely  to  the  guidance  of 
Scripture,  and  keeping  more  carefully  in  view  the  progre^ion  in 
the  Divine  plan,  a  better,  and  to  my  own  mind  at  least,  a  more 
satisfactory  view  has  been  presented  of  both  the  religion  and  the 
history  of  the  periods  before  the  Law.     Several  things,  which 
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might  otherwise  appear  to  be  defects  in  the  carher  records  of 
Scriptore,  and  which  have  often  been  felt  to  be  somewhat  ano- 
maloue,  are  thus  seen  to  be  entirely  in  place,  and  to  have  natu- 
rally arisen  from  the  method  of  the  Divine  procedure. 

The  second  volume  differs  both  less  fiequentlj  and  leb'-  mate- 
rially from  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  fnimei  edition  Oc- 
casional alterations,  however,  have  been  intiodu;,ed  thiou^hont 
the  volume ;  and  several  new  sections  ha\  e  been  addal  toward 
the  close.  A  good  deal  of  supplemental  y  matter,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  main  theme,  has  been  tliiown  into  the  foim  of 
Appendices,  a  portion  of  which  ha'i  aheady  ap^ieared  elsewheie, 
and  a  portion  also  belongetl  to  the  firat  edition  But  the  lar^ei 
part  of  an  Appendix,  in  the  first  ■volume  of  thi,t  edition,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  that,  namely,  which  treated  oi  the  pro- 
phecies supposed  to  refer  to  the  subject,  has  been  omitted  heie 
The  chief  reason  for  this  omission  is,  not  any  changp  ol  opinion 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  those  prophecies,  but  a  conviction 
that  the  subject  enters  too  largely  into  Old  Testament  prophecy 
to  be  quite  satisfactorily  discussed  m  to  =(hort  i  compass  And  it 
is  my  intention,  if  time  and  opportunity  aie  given,  to  mstitute  a 
separate  inquiry  into  the  natm«,  function,  and  characteiifatich  of 
Prophecy  in  genei'al,  in  which  occasion  will  be  taLen  to  lesume 
what  has  been  for  the  present  withdtawn 

In  making  the  altei'ations  and  improvements  above  referred  to, 
I  have  not  overlooked  either  the  suggestions  that  have  been  pri- 
vately tendered,  or  the  strictures  that  have  appeared  in  the  public 
journals.  The  latter  have  not  certainly  been  always  made  in  the 
most  genial  and  courteous  spirit ;  though  I  feel  that,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  is  due  from  me  of  gi-ateful  actnowledgment  than  of 
reasonable  complaint.  And  as  in  the  historical  survey,  which  forms 
the  Introduction,  1  have  deemed  it  needful  to  notice  at  some  length 
a  hostile  attack  in  a  periodical  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
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1  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not  also  refer 
to  a  lengthened  criticLtiej  which  appeared  in  another  Transatlantic 
Periodical — the  Princeton  Eeview — not  lees  clietinguiahed  by  the 
kindliness  of  ite  tone,  tlmn  hy  the  discriminative  spirit  of  its  re- 
marks. It  is  impossible,  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  to 
give  universal  satisfaction.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  even 
where  there  is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  views  that  are  unfolded, 
there  may  still  appear,  notwithstanding  the  additional  pains  taken 
to  avoid  them,  certain  faults  and  imperfections  in  the  mode  of 
execution.  But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  impartial  and 
competent  judges  will  not  refuse  a  certain  measure  of  indulgence, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  how  little  has  been  hitherto  done 
for  the  correct  treatment  of  the  Typology  of  Scripture,  and  through 
bow  many  intricate  and  perplexing  topics  the  path  of  inq^uiry 
necessarily  leads.  It  may  justly  be  deemed  matter  of  thankful- 
ness, if  any  solid  footing  has  been  gained  in  such  a  field,  and  if 
but  a  few  leading  principles  have  been  established  with  such  a 
degree  of  certainty,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  pave  the  way  for  fur- 
ther investigations. 

Fault  has  in  some  quarters  been  found  with  the  extensive  range 
of  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  discussion,  and  especially 
with  the  large  space  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Law  in 
the  second  volume.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  possible  to  have 
considerably  narrowed  the  field,  if  the  object  had  been  simply  to 
pick  out  from  the  earher  dispensations,  such  portions  as  more  pecu- 
liarly possess  a  typical  character.  But  to  have  treated  the  typical  in 
such  an  isolated  mamier,  would  have  conduced  little  eitlier  to  the 
proper  elucidation  of  the  subject  itself,  or  to  the  satisfaction  and 
enlightenment  of  intelligent  readers.  The  Typology  of  the  Old 
Testament  touches  at  every  point  on  its  religion  and  worship.  It 
is  part  of  a  complicated  system  of  truth  and  duty ;  and  we  can- 
y  attain  to  a  correct  discernment  and  due  appreciation 
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of  the  several  parts,  without  contemplating  them  in  the  relation 
they  bear  hoth  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably  feel  dissatisfied  at  the 
omiBsion,  or  compai'atively  brief  treatment  of  certain  controversial 
topics,  which  are  agitated  in  the  present  day,  and  which  partly 
depend  for  their  settlement  on  the  view  that  is  taken  of  subjects 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  dispenBations,  The  proper  object, 
however,  of  a  work  of  this  natm«,  is  rather  to  lay  a  right  founda- 
tion for  the  fair  and  legitimate  use  of  Old  Testament  materials  in 
matters  of  controversy,  than  actually  to  make  that  use  in  every 
case  tliat  might  occur.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  certain  appli- 
cation of  the  views  taken  of  Old  Testament  subjects  to  present 
controversies,  could  not  fitly  be  avoided ;  but  even  in  these  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  witliin  definite  limits,  to  prevent  the  discussion 
from  becoming  unduly  protracted. 

"With  these  explanations,  the  Work,  in  its  more  enlarged  and 
matured  form,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  and 
commended  to  the  blessing  of  Him,  whose  ways  it  seeks  to  unfold 
and  vindicate. 

PATRICK  F,\IUBA1UN. 
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THE   TYPOLOGY   OF   SC1UPTUE,E. 


BOOK   FIRST. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PHINOIPLES  OF  TSPICAL  INTERPRETATION,  "WITH 
A  VIEW  CHIEFLY  TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  REAL  NATURE 
AND  DESIGN  OF  TYPES,  AND  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THEY  EXTEKBD 
INTO  god's  EAKLIER  DISPENSATIONS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


The  Typology  of  Scripture  has  been  one  of  the  most  neglected 
departments  of  theological  science.  It  has  never  altogether 
escaped  from  the  region  of  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and  many 
still  regard  it  as  a  field  incapable,  from  its  very  nature,  of  being 
satisfactorily  explored,  or  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  any  sure  and 
appreciable  rraults.  Hence,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  those  who 
agreed  in  their  views  of  divine  truth,  and  in  the 
il  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  diSering  materially 
in  the  estimate  they  have  formed  of  the  Typology  of  Scripture. 
Where  one  hesitates,  another  is  fuU  of  confidence  ;  and  the  land- 
marks that  are  set  up  to-day  are  again  shifted  to-morrow.  With 
such  various  and  contradictory  sentiments  prevaihng  on  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  an  historical 
and  critical  survey  of  the  field,  that  we  may  distinctly  perceive 
what  has  been  done  in  the  ]iast,  and  what  remains  yet  to  be 
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10  THE  TiTOLOGY  OF  SCKirrUitE. 

done,  in  order  to  the  establishment   of  a  weU-groiinded   and 
scriptural  Typology. 

I.  We  nafcui-ally  begin  with  the  Christian  Fathara.  Their 
typological  views,  however,  are  only  to  be  gathered  from  the 
occasional  examples  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings ;  as  tliey 
nowhere  lay  down  any  clear  and  systematic  principles  for  the 
regulation  of  their  judgments  in  tlie  matter.  Some  exception 
might,  iierhaps,  be  made  in  respect  to  Origen.  And  yet  with 
such  vagueness  and  dubiety  has  he  expressed  himself  regarding 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Old  T^tament  Scripture,  that  by 
some  he  has  been  understood  to  hold,  that  there  is  a  fourfold,  by 
others  a  threefold,  and  by  others  again  only  a  twofold  sense  in 
the  sacred  text.  The  trath  appears  to  be,  that  while  he  con- 
tended for  a  fourfold  application  of  Sciipture,  he  regarded  it  as 
susceptible  only  of  a  twofold  seMe.  And  considered  generally, 
the  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  he  proceeded  were  not 
essentially  different  from  these  usually  followed  by  the  gi'eat 
majority  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  But  before  stating  how  these 
bore  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  point  out  a  distinction  too  often  lost  sight  of,  both  in  earlier 
and  in  later  times,  between  cdlegmHccd  and  typical  interpreter 
tions,  properly  so  called.  These  have  been  very  commonly  con- 
founded together,  aa  if  they  were  essentially  one  in  prmciple,  and 
differed  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  may  be  carried. 
There  is,  however,  a  specific  difference  between  the  two,  which  it 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  apprehend,  and  wiiich  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  notice  in  connection  especially  with  the  interpretations 
of  patristic  ■writers. 

An  allegory  is  a  narrative,  either  expressly  feigned  for  the  pm- 
pose,  or — if  describing  facts  which  really  took  place — describing 
them  only  for  the  purpose  of  repr^enting  certain  higher  truths  or 
principles  than  the  narrative,  in  its  Hteral  aspect,  whether  real  or 
flctitioua,  coidd  possibly  have  taught.  The  ostensible  representa- 
tion, therefore,  is  either  invented,  or  at  lea^t  used,  as  a  mere  cover 
for  the  higher  sense,  which  may  refer  to  things  ever  so  i-emote 
from  those  immediately  described,  if  only  the  eon^esponding  rela^ 
tions  ate  preserved.  So  tlmt  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture propeily  comprcheiid  the  two  folJowitig  cawes,  and  tljehc  onlj" ; 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  TIIB  FATHEUS,  It) 

1.  When  tho  aciiptiii'al  reprtefentation  is  actually  hold  to  hiive  iiax:l 
no  foundation  in  fact — ^to  be  a  mere  mythos,  or  fabulouB  descrip- 
tion, invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  mysteries  of 
divine  truth  ;  or,  2.  When — without  moving  any  question  about 
the  real  or  fictitious  nature  of  the  representation — ^it  is  considered 
incapable  as  it  stands  of  yielding  any  adequate  or  satisfactory 
sense,  and  is  consequently  employed,  precisely  as  if  it  had  been 
fabulous,  to  convey  some  meaning  of  an  entirely  different  and 
higher  kind.  The  difference  between  allegorical  interpretations, 
in  either  of  these  senses,  and  those  which  are  properly  called 
typical,  cannot  be  fully  manifested  till  we  have  ascertained  the 
exact  nature  and  design  of  a  type.  It  will  be  enough  meanwhile 
to  say,  that  typical  interpretations  of  Scripture  differ  from  allego- 
rical ones  of  the  first  or  febufous  kind,  in  that  they  indispensably 
require  the  reality  of  the  facts  or  circumstances  stated  in  the  ori- 
ginal narrative.  And  they  differ  also  from  the  other,  in  I'equiring, 
beades  this,  that  the  same  trath  or  principle  be  embodied  alike 
in  the  type  and  the  antitype.  TM  typical  is  not  properk/  a  dif- 
ferent or  higher  sense,  hid  a  differeiit  or  higher  ap^icatioii  of  the 
same  seme. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  using  the 
expressions  typical  and  allegorical  in  tlie  senses  now  respectively 
ascribed  to  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fathers  gene- 
rally were  much  given  both  to  typical  and  allegorical  explanations, 
— the  Greek  Fathers  more  to  aUegoritwl  than  to  typical, — and  to 
allegorical  more  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  sense,  described 
above.  They  do  not  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  discredited 
the  plain  truth  or  reality  of  the  statements  made  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  They  seem  rather  to  have  considered  the  sense  of 
the  latter  true  and  good,  as  far  as  it  went,  bat  of  itself  so  meagre 
and  puerile,  that  it  was  chiefly  to  be  regarded  eis  the  vehicle  of  a 
much  more  refined  and  ethereal  instruction.  Oiigen,  however, 
certainly  went  fiirther  than  this,  and  expressly  denied  that  many 
things  in  the  Old  Testament  had  any  real  existence.  In  his  Prin- 
cipia  (Lib.  iv.)  he  affirms,  that  "  when  the  Scripture  history  could 
not  otherwise  be  accommodated  to  the  explanation  of  spiritual 
tilings,  matters  have  been  asserted  which  did  not  take  place,  nay, 
which  could  not  Iiave  taken  place ;  and  others  again,  which  though 
they  might  have  occurred,  yet  never  actuary  did  .';o."     Again. 
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when  spealdng  of  some  notices  in  the  life  of  Eebecca,  he  says — 
"  In  these  things,  I  have  often  toH  you,  there  is  not  a  relation  of 
histories,  but  a  concoction  of  mysteries."^  And,  in  like  manner, 
in  hia  amiotationa  on  the  first  chapters  of  Grenesis,  he  plainly 
scouts  the  idea  of  God's  having  literally  clothed  our  first  parents 
with  the  skins  of  slain  beaets — calls  it  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  declares  that  in  such  a  case  the  naked  letter 
is  not  to  be  Eidhered  to  as  true,  but  exists  only  for  the  spiritual 
treasure  which  is  concealed  under  it.'' 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
writings  of  Origen  to  have  arisen  from  inadvertence,  or  to  admit 
of  being  resolved  into  mere  hyperboles  of  expression.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  natural  result  of  that  vicious  system  of  interpretation 
which  prevailed  in  hia  age,  when  it  fell,  as  it  did  in  his  case,  into 
the  hands  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  follower.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  owned,  in  behalf  of  Oiigen,  that  however  possessed 
of  what  has  been  called  "  tiie  allegorical  fuiy,"  he  does  not  appear 
generaliy  to  have  discredited  the  facts  of  sacred  history  ;  and  that 
he  differed  from  the  other  Greek  Fathers,  chiefly  in  the  extent  to 
which  he  went  in  decrying  the  literal  sense  as  carnal  and  puerile, 
and  extoUing  the  mystical  as  alone  suited  for  those  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  true  wisdom.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  howevei-,  to  go  into  any  particular  illustration  of  this  point, 
as  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  our  present  inquiry.  But 
we  shall  refer  to  a  single  specimen  of  bis  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  shewing  distinctly  how  it 
differed  from  what  is  of  a  simply  typological  character.  "We  make 
our  selection  from  Origen's  homily  on  Abraham's  marriage  with 
Keturah  (Hom.  vi.  in  Genes.).  He  does  not  expressly  disavow 
his  belief  in  the  fact  of  such  a  marrif^e  having  actually  taken 
place  in  real  life,  though  his  language  most  naturally  bears  that 
meaning ;  but  he  intimates  that  this,  in  common  with  the  other 
marriages  of  the  patriarchs,  contained  a  sawamental  mystery.  And 
what  might  this  be.?  Nothing  less  tlian  the  sublime  trutli,  "that 
there  is  no  end  to  wisdom,  and  that  old  age  seta  no  bounds  to  im- 
provement in  Imowledge.  The  death  of  Sarah  (he  says)  is  to  be 
undei'stood  as  the  perfecting  of  virtue.     But  he  who  has  attained 

'  Opera,  vol.  n.  p.  83,  E,l.  Dclari.c,  »  Iljid.  p.  29, 
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to  a  consummate  an  1  [  citect  Mitue  must  ilv\  ijs  \)l  cmjl  lyed  in 
some  kind  of  learnmg — ^which  learning  is  called  bj  the  divine 
Word,  his  wife.  Abraham  thereiire  when  xn  cM  man  and  hia 
body  in  a  manner  dead,  took  Keturah  to  wife  I  thmk  it  was 
better,  according  to  the  exposition  we  follow,  that  the  wife  should 
have  been  received  when  hia  body  was  dead,  and  his  members  were 
mortiiied.  For  we  have  a  greater  capacity  for  wisdom  when  we 
bear  about  the  dying  of  Christ  in  our  mortal  body.  Then  Keturah, 
whom  he  man-ied  in  his  old  age,  is,  by  interpretation,  incense, 
or  sweet  odour.  For  he  said,  even  as  Paul  said,  '  We  are  a 
Bweet  savour  of  Christ.'  Sin  is  a  fold  and  putrid  thing  ;  but  if 
any  of  you  in  whom  this  no  longer  dwells,  have  the  fragrance  of 
righteousn^s,  the  sweetness  of  mercy,  and  by  prayer  continually 
offer  np  incense  to  God,  ye  also  have  talren  Keturah  to  wife." 
And  on  he  goes  to  shew,  how  many  such  wives  may  be  taken ; 
hospitality  is  one,  the  care  of  tlie  poor  another,  patience  a  third, 
each  christian  excellence,  in  short,  a  wife  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that 
the  patriarchs  are  reported  to  have  had  so  many  wives,  and  that 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  possessed  them  even  by  hundreds,  he  hav- 
ing received  plenitude  of  wisdom  like  the  sand  on  the  seor-shore, 
and  consecLuently  grace  to  exercise  the  greatest  number  of  virtue. 
We  have  here  a  genuine  example  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
if  not  actually  holding  the  historical  matter  to  be  fabulous,  at 
least  treating  it  as  if  it  were  so.  It  is  of  no  moment,  for  any 
purpose  which  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  might  serve,  whether 
Abraham  and  Keturah  had  a  local  habitation  among  this  world's 
families,  and  whether  their  marriage  was  a  real  feet  in  history,  or 
an  incident  fitly  thrown  into  a  fictitious  narrative,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  symbolizing  the  doctrines  of  a  divine  philosophy. 
If  it  had  been  handled  aftei'  the  manner  of  a  type,  and  not  as 
an  allegory,  whatever  shade  of  meanii^  might  have  been  ascribed 
to  it  as  a  representation  of  gospel  mysteries,  the  story  must  have 
been  assumed  as  real,  and  the  act  of  Abraham  made  to  corres- 
pond with  something  essentially  the  same  in  kind — some  sort  of 
union,  for  example,  between  parties  holding  a  similar  relation  to 
each  other,  as  Abraham  did  to  Keturah.  In  this,  though  there 
might  have  been  an  error  in  the  special  application  that  was  made 
of  it,  there  would  at  least  have  been  some  appearance  of  a  pro- 
bable ground  for  it  to  rest  upon.     But  woven  into  the  fine  alle- 
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gorical  form  it  assumee  under  the  hands  of  Oiigeii,  the  wliole, 
history  and  interpretation  together,  become  like  "  the  haselesB 
fabric  of  a  vision."  For,  what  connection,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  Fathei'  of  the  Faithfiil, 
can  be  shewn  to  exist  between  the  death  of  one  wife  and  the  con- 
summation of  virtue  in  the  husband ;  or  the  marriage  of  another 
and  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  p  Why  might  not  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  first  case  aa  well  represent  iihe  decay  of  virtue,  and 
the  acquisition  in  the  second  denote  a  relaxation  in  the  search 
after  the  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ?  There 
would  evidently  be  as  good  reason  for  asserting  the  one  as  the 
other ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  an  arbitrary  and  elastic  style  of 
interpretation,  there  is  nothing,  either  false  or  true  in  doctrine, 
wise  or  unwise  in  practice,  which  might  not  claim  support  in 
Scripture,  The  Bible  would  be  made  to  reflect  eveiy  hue  of  fancy, 
and  every  shade  of  belief  in  those  who  assumed  the  office  of  in- 
terpretation ;  and  instead  of  being  rendered  serviceable  to  a 
h^her  instruction,  it  would  be  turned  into  one  vast  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion. 

In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  use  which  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen's  master,  has  made  of  another  por- 
tion of  sacred  history  which  treats  of  Abraham's  wives  (Strom. 
L,  I.  p.  333).  The  instruction,  which  he  finds  couched  under 
the  narrative  of  Abraham's  marriage  successively  to  Sarah  and 
Hagar,  is,  that  a  Christian  ought  to  cultivate  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  arts  before  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  study 
of  divine  wisdom.  The  way  he  takes  to  make  out  this  is  the 
following : — Abraham  is  the  image  of  a  perfect  Christian,  Sarah 
the  image  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  Hagar  the  image  of  phi- 
losophy or  hmnan  wisdom  (certainly  a  very  ill-favoured  Hke- 
ness  I).  Abraham  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  connubial 
sterility — whence  it  is  inferred  that  a  Christian,  so  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  tihe  study  of  divine  wisdom  and  religion  alone, 
will  never  bring  forth  any  great  or  excellent  fruits.  Abraham, 
then,  with  the  consent  of  Sarah,  takes  to  him  Hagar,  which  proves, 
according  to  Clement,  that  a  Christian  ought  to  embrace  the  wis- 
dom of  tliis  world,  or  philosophy,  and  that  Sarah,  or  divine  wisdom, 
will  not  withhold  her  consent.  Lastly,  after  Hagar  had  home 
Ishmael  to  Abraham,  he  resumed  his  intercourse  with  Sarah  and 
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of  her  liegat  Isaac  ;  tlie  true  import  of  which  ie,  that  a  Chnstian, 
after  having  once  thoroughly  grounded  himself  in  human  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  wiD,  if  he  then  devotes  himself  to  the  culture 
of  divine  wisdom,  be  capable  of  propagating  the  race  of  true 
Christians,  and  of  rendering  eesentitJ  service  to  the  church.  Thus 
we  have  two  entirely  different  senses  extracted  from  similar  trans- 
actions by  the  master  and  the  disciple ;  and  stUl,  far  from  being 
exhausted,  as  many  more  might  be  obtained,  as  there  are  fertile 
imaginations  disposed  to  use  the  sacred  narrative  after  the  form 
of  their  own  peculiar  conceits. 

It  was  not  simply  the  histoiical  portions  of  Old  Test-ament 
Scripture  which  were  thus  allegorized  by  Origen  and  the  other 
G-reek  Fathers,  who  belonged  to  the  same  school.  A  similar  mode 
of  interpretation  was  applied  to  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the 
andent  economy ;  and  a  higher  sense  was  often  sought  for  in 
these,  than  we  find  any  indication  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Clement  even  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  apply  the  allegorical 
principle  to  the  ten  commandments,  an  extravagance  in  which 
Origen  did  not  follow  him ;  though  we  can  scarcely  tell  why  he 
should  not  have  done  so.  For,  even  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue  touch  at  varioi^  points  on  the  common  interests  and 
relations  of  life ;  and  it  was  the  grand  aim  of  the  philosophy,  in 
which  the  allegorizing  then  prevalent  had  its  origin,  to  carry  the 
soul  above  these  into  the  high  abstractions  of  a  contemplative 
theosophy.  The  Fathers  of  the  Latio  church  were  much  less  in- 
clined to  such  airy  speculatioi^,  and  their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, consec[uently,  possessed  more  of  a  reaHstic  and  unimaginative 
character.  Allegorical  interpretationa  are,  indeed,  occasionally 
found  in  them,  hut  they  are  more  siiaringly  introduced,  and  less 
extravagantly  pushed.  Typical  meanings,  however,  are  as  fre- 
quent in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other,  and  ec[ually  adopted  ■with- 
out rule  or  Hmit.  If  in  the  Eastern  chiuch  we  find  such  objects 
as  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  rod  of  Moses,  Moses 
himself  with  his  arms  extended  during  the  conflict  with  Amalek, 
exhibited  as  types  of  the  cross ;  in  the  Western  church,  as  repre- 
sented, for  example,  by  Augustine,  we  meet  with  such  specimens 
as  the  following : — "  Wherefore  did  Christ  enter  into  the  sleep  of 
death  ?  Because  Adam  slept  when  Eve  was  formed  fram  his 
side,  Adam  being  the  figure  of  Clirist.  Eve  as  the  mother  of  the 
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living,  the  figure  of  the  chureh.  And  as  she  was  formed  from 
Adam  while  he  was  asleep,  so  was  it  when  Christ  slept  on  the 
cross,  tliat  the  sacraments  of  the  church  flowed  from  his  side."  ^ 
So  f^aln,  Saul  is  represented  as  the  type  of  death,  because  God 
unwillingly  appointed  him  king  over  Israel,  as  he  unwillingly 
subjected  hie  people  to  the  sway  of  death ;  and  David's  deliverance 
from  the  hand  of  Saul  foreshadowed  our  deliverance  through 
Christ  from  the  power  of  death ;  while  in  David's  escape  from 
Saul's  hand,  coupled  with  the  destruction  that  befel  Ahimelech 
on  hia  account,  if  not  in  his  stead,  there  was  a  prefiguration  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.'  But  we  need  not  multiply  ex- 
amples, or  proseaite  the  subject  farther  into  detail.  Enough 
already  has  been  adduced  to  shew,  that  the  earlier  divines  of  tJie 
Christian  church  had  no  just  or  well-defined  principles  to  guide 
them  in  their  interpretations  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  which 
could  either  enable  them  to  determine  between  the  fancifid  and 
the  true  in  typical  applications,  or  guard  them  against  the  worst 
excesses  of  allegorical  hcei^e.' 

'  On  Psalm  sli.  ^  On  Fsiilm  xlii, 

■  Those  who  wish  to  read  farther  regaviling  the  typical  and  allegonoal  interpretations 
of  the  Fathers  maj  consult  Bishop  Marsh's  Eleventh  Lei^tiire  on  the  Intarpretation  of 
the  Rible,  Davidson's  Hermenentics,  or  Klausen's  Hertneneutik,  where  the  subject  is 
treated  with  some  diTersitj,  and  also  at  some  length.  The  major  part  of  our  readers 
perhaps  may  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  already  been  detained  too  long  with  the 
subject,  believing  that  such  interpretations  are  for  evei-  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were.  So  we  had  ourselies  almost  begun  to  think.  And  yet  we  hare  lived  to 
see  a  substantial  revival  of  the  allegorical  style  of  Interpretation  in  a  work  that  haa 
only  of  late  been  issuing  from  the  press,  and  a  work  that  bears  the  marks  of  an 
Bcoomplished  and  superior  roiii3.  We  refer  to  that  portion  of  Mr  WorsJey's  Pioiiince 
of  the  Intellect  in  Seligion,  which  treats  of  the  Pati-iarcAa  in  lAelr  Chrislion  imi?orl,  and 
the  Apoatks  as  the  airaptetion  of  &e  Fatriai-chs.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  t^at 
one  who  can  think  and  write  SO  well,  and  who  has  unfolded  such  spiritual  and  elevated 
views  of  the  divine  life,  should  in  this  part  of  his  scheme  of  doctrine  lay  for  himself 
go  fanciful  a  foundation,  and  while  maintaining  the  reality  of  the  £e.as  recorded  in 
patriarchal  and  apostolical  history,  should  yel  transfigure  them  into  something  entirely 
ideal  and  vbionary.  His  notion  respecting  the  Patriarchs  briefly  is,  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  respectively  "  present  to  us  the  eleriial  triune  object"  of  worship,— 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  that  the  marriages  of  tlie  Patriarchs  symbolize  G-od's 
union  with  his  church,  and  with  each  member  of  it ;  and  espedally  is  this  done  through 
the  wives  and  children  of  Jacob,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  practical  tendency  and  sanc- 
tifying results.  In  making  out  the  scheme,  the  names  of  tlie  persons  are  peculiarly 
dwelt  upon  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  key  to  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus  Leah, 
whose  name  means  wearisome  and  fatiguing  labour,  was  the  symbol  of  "  services  and 
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II.  Overleaping  the  dark  gulf  of  tlie  middle  ages,  we  come 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,    At  that  memorahle  era  a 

vorkB  whieh  ace  of  littSe  nortii  in  themselTea — labours  lathei  of  a  paiufnl  and  relnc- 
tanl:  dnty,  than  of  a  free  and  j'oyfiil  love,"  "  SliB  sets  forth  to  ns  that  fundamontal 
cepuleireness  or  etublwinnessof  our  nature,  whose  proper  and  ordained  discipline  is  the 
daily  task-work  of  dnty,  as  done  not  to  cean,  noc  to  self,  but  to  God."  Aftemacda, 
Leah  is  identified  with  the  ox,  as  the  symbol  of  stubbornness  and  wearisome  labour ; 
snd  BO  "  with  Leah  the  os  symbolizes  oui  task-work  of  duty,  and  our  capacity  for  it," 
while  tha  slieBp  (Eaohel  signifying  sheep),  symbolises  "our  Jabonrs  of  lova,  i.  e.  our 
real  rest,  and  oapaeityfbr  it." — (P.  71,  113,  128.)  One  may  guess  from  this  Epeoimen 
what  ingenuities  require  to  be  plied  before  the  author  can  get  tbtough  all  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  so  as  to  muke  them  symbols  of  the  different  graces  and  operations  of  a 
ChrisUan  life.  We  object  to  the  entire  scheme,—!.  Because  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary. 
Though  Scripture  sometimes  warrants  us  in  laying  stress  on  names,  as  expressive  of 
spiritual  ideas  or  truths  connected  with  the  persons  they  belonged  to,  yet  it  is  only 
when  the  history  itself  lays  stress  on  them,  and  even  tlien  they  never  stand  alone,  aa 
the  names  oft«n  do  with  Mr  Worsley,  the  onlt/  keys  to  the  import  of  the  Cransaotjons ; 
so  that  where  acts  entirely  iail,  or  whei'e  tliey  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  tlie  sym- 
bolic ideal,  the  key  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  name.  Scripture  nowhere,  for  example, 
lays  any  stress  upon  the  names  of  Leah  and  Kaohel ;  while  it  veiy  pointedly  refers  to 
the  bad  eyes, of  the  one,  and  the  attractive  comeliness  of  the  other.  And  if  we  loere 
inclined  to  allegorize  at  all,  we  should  deem  it  mora  natural,  with  Justin  Martyr 
(Tryplio,  c  42,)  and  Jerome  (on  Hoa.  xii.  3,)  to  regard  Leah  as  the  symbol  of  the 
blear-eyed  Jewish  church,  and  Rachel  of  ths  beloved  church  of  the  gospel.  Even 
this,  however,  is  quite  arbitrary,  for  there  is  nothing  properly  in  common  between  the 
symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized — no  real  bond  of  connection  uniting  them  together. 
And  if  by  tracing  out  such  lines  of  resemblance,  we  might  indulge  in  a  pleasing  ex- 
ercise of  fancy,  we  can  never  deduce  from  them  a  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will. 
2.  But  farther,  such  explanations  offend  against  great  fundamental  principles — the 
printuple,  for  example,  that  the  Father  cannot  be  represented  as  entering  into  union 
with  the  Church,  viewed  as  distinct  fi'om  tba  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  and  the  principis 
that  a  sinfnl  act  or  an  improper  relation  cannot  be  the  symbol  of  what  is  divine  and 
holy.  In  Bach  a  case  thara  never  Can  be  any  real  agraameut.  Who,  indeed,  can 
calmly  contemplate  the  idea  of  Abraham's  connection  with  Hagar,  or  Jacob's  connec- 
tion with  the  two  sist«rs  and  their  handmaids— in  tliemselvcs  both  manifestly  wrong,  and 
receiving  on  them  the  stamp  of  God's  displeasure  in  providence— should  ha  the  chosen 
symbol  of  God's  own  relation  to  tlie  CImrcli  ?  How  v^ry  different  an  allegorizing 
of  this  sort  is  from  anything  sanctioned  in  Scripture  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel.  As 
ibr  the  correspondence  botwean  the  apostles  and  the  patriarchs  individually — which  Mr 
Worsley,  in  his  last  volume,  endeavonrs  to  make  oat  as  neceaaary  to  the  fnl)  symbolic 
exhibidon  of  divine  truth  and  righteousness— it  appears  to  us  so  entirely  destitute 
even  of  the  semblance  of  veriaimilitude,  that  any  refutation  is  onnecessary.  Tba 
mere  facts  that,  according  to  his  scheme,  Peter,  the  first  of  tbe  apostles,  answers  to 
Simeon,  the  least  favourably  known  and  most  unimportant  of  the  heads  of  Israel,  and 
A  d  t  Judah  ;  while  Simon  Zelotes,  the  all  but  unknown  apostle,  represents  a 
h  gh  phase  of  the  Christian  life  than  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas— such  facts  shew  how 
lanetf  !  th  clieme  is  which  Mr  Worsley  has  hers  been  labouring  to  build,  and  how 
compl  t  ly  the  evangelical  narrative  has  been  made  to  assume  the  form  of  his  own 
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mighty  advance  was  made,  not  only  beyond  the  ages  immediately 
precec^ng,  but  also  beyond  all  that  had  passed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  in  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  original  text  then  at  last  began  to  be  examined  with 
something  like  critical  exactness,  and  a  steadfast  adherence  was 
generally  professed,  and  in  good  part  also  maintained,  to  the 
natural  and  grammatical  sense.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  Eefor- 
mation  were  here  also  the  great  authors  of  reform.  Luther 
denounced  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  as  "  trifling 
and  foolish  fables,  with  which  the  Scriptures  were  rent  into  so 
many  and  diverse  senses,  that  silly  poor  consciences  could  receive 
no  certain  doctrine  of  any  thing."  ^  Calvin,  in  like  manner,  de- 
clares that  "the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  is  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning,  by  which  we  ought  resolutely  to  abide  ;"  and 
speaks  of  the  "  licentious  system"  of  Origen  and  the  allegorists,  as 
"  undoubtedly  a  contrivance  of  Satan  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  to  take  away  from  the  reading  of  it  the  true 
advantage."^  In  some  of  his  interpretations,  especially  on  the 
prophetical  parts  of  Scripture,  he  even  went  to  an  extreme  in  ad- 
vocating what  he  here  calls  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  and 
thereby  missed  the  more  profound  import,  which,  according  to  the 
elevated  and  often  enigmatical  style  of  prophecy,  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  Spirit  to  convey.  On  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  their 
avowed  and  generally  followed  principles  of  interpretation,  the 
writers  of  the  Eeformation-period  not  unfrequently  fell  into  the 
old  method  of  allegorizing,  and  threw  out  typical  explanations  of 
a  kind  that  cannot  stand  a  carefiil  scrutiny.  It  were  quite  easy 
to  produce  examples  of  this  from  the  writings  of  those  who  Hved  at 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Reformation ;  but  it  would  be 
of  no  service  as  regards  our  present  object,  since  their  attention  was 
comparatively  little  drawn  to  the  subject  of  types  ;  and  none  of 
them  attempted  to  construct  any  distinct  typological  system. 

III.  We  pass  on,  thei-efore,  to  a  later  period — about  tlie 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^when  the  science  of  theology 
began  to  be  studied  more  in  detail,  and  the  types  consequently 
received  a  more  formal  coimderation.     About  that  period  arose 
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wbitt  is  called  the  Coeeeian  school,  which,  though  it  did  not  revive 
the  double  sense  of  the  Alexandrian  (for  Cocceius  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  otlier  sense  of  Scripture  than  the  literal  and  historical 
one),  yet  was  chargeable  in  another  respect  with  a  participation  in 
the  caprice  and  irregularity  of  the  ancient  allegorists.  Cocceius 
himself,  less  diatmguished  as  a  systematic  writer  in  theology  than 
as  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  learned  expositor  of  Scripture,  left  no 
formal  enminciation  of  principles  connected  with  typical  or  allego- 
rical interpi-etations ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  liis  annotations  on 
particular  passages,  and  the  more  systematic  worlts  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  these  are  to  he  gathered.  How  freely,  however, 
he  was  disposed  to  draw  upon  Old  Testament  history  for  types 
of  Gospel  things,  may  be  understood  fi'om  a  single  example— his 
viewing  what  is  said  of  Asshur  going  out  and  building  Nineveh, 
as  a  type  of  the  Turk  or  Mussvdman  power,  which  at  once  sprang 
from  the  kingdom,  and  shook  the  dominion  of  AntichriKt  (cur. 
Prior  in  Gen.  x.  11.)  He  evidently  conceived  that  ^oery  event 
in  Old  Testament  history,  which  in  any  way  resembled  something 
under  the  New,  was  to  be  regarded  as  typical.  And  that,  even 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  adherence  to  but  one  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  could  occasionally  adopt  a  second,  appears  alone  from  his 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  eighth  Psalm  ;  according  to  which 
the  sheep  there  spoken  of,  as  being  put  under  man,  are  Christ's 
flock — ^the  oxen^  those  who  labom'  in  Christ's  service — the  heasts 
of  the  fidd^  such  as  are  strangers  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
God,  barbarians  and  savage — ^the  fmvl  of  the  air  and  fish  of  the 
sea,  peiBons  at  a  still  gi'eater  distance  from  godliness  ;  so  that,  as 
he  concludes,  there  is  nothing  so  ■wUd  and  intractable  on  earth 
but  it  shall  be  hroi^ht  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of  Christ. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  views  of  Cocceius  differed 
materially  from  those  which  were  held  by  some  who  preceded 
him  ;  and  it  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  owing  to  his  emi- 
nence generally  as  a  commentator  than  to  any  distinctive  peculia- 
rity in  his  typological  principles,  that  he  came  to  he  so  prominently 
identified  with  the  school,  which  from  him  derived  the  name  of 
Coeceian.  If  we  turn  to  one  of  the  earher  editions  of  Glass's 
Philologia  Sacra,  published  before  Cocceius  commenced  his  ciitical 
labours  (the  first  was  published  before  he  was  born),  we  shall 
find  the  principles  of  alloE^orical  iind  typical  inteiiirctatioiiK  laii1 
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down  with  a  latitude  which  Cocceiiis  liimself  could  scarcely  hare 
quarrelled  with.  Indeed,  we  shall  find  few  examples  in  his 
writings  that  might  not  be  justified  on  the  principle  stated  by 
Glass  ;  and  though  the  latter,  in  his  section  on  aUegories,  has  to 
throw  himself  back  chiefly  on  the  Fathers,  he  yet  produces  some 
quotationB  in  support  of  his  views,  both  on  these  and  on  types, 
from  some  writers  of  his  own  age.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
essential  difference  between  the  typological  principles  of  Grlass, 
Coixieius,  Witsius,  and  Vitringa  ;  and  though  the  fii"st  wrote  some 
time  before,  and  the  last  about  half  a  century  later  than  Coeceius, 
no  injustice  can  be  done  to  any  of  them  by  classing  them  to- 
gether, and  refeixing  indifferently  to  their  several  productions, 
LUre  the  Fathers,  they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
allegorical  and  typical  interpretations,  but  regarded  the  one  as 
only  a  particular  form  of  the  other,  and  both  as  equally  wan'anted 
by  New  Testament  Sciipture.  Hence,  the  rules  they  adopted 
were  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  what  is  allegorical  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  well  as  typical,  though  for  the  present  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  typical  department.  They  held,  then, 
that  there  was  a  twofold  sort  of  types,  the  one  innate,  consisting 
of  those  which  Scripture  itself  has  expressly  asserted  to  posses  a 
typical  character  ;  the  other  inferred,  consisting  of  such  as,  though 
not  specially  noticed  or  explained  in  Scripture,  were  yet,  on  pro- 
bable grounds,  inferred  by  interpretei-s  as  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  the  inspired  writers  in  regard 
to  similar  examples.^  This  latter  class  were  considered  not  less 
proper  and  valid  than  the  other ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  were  sometimes  forged  by 
Papists,  and  which  were  at  variance  with  the  analogies  just  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  from  their  very  nature  they  could  only  be 
employed  for  the  support  and  coirfirmation  of  truths  already  re- 
ceived, and  not  to  prove  what  was  in  ifaelf  doubtiul.  But  not 
on  that  account  were  they  to  be  less  carefully  searched  for,  or  less 
confidently  used,  because  thus  only,  it  was  maintained,  coiild 
Christ  be  found  in  all  Scripture,  which  all  testifies  of  him. 

It  is  evident  alone,  from  this  general  statement,  that  there  was 
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something  vague  and  loose  in  the  Cocceian  system,  which  lett 
ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  a  luxuriant  fancy.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that,  in  practice,  a  mere  resemblance,  however  acci- 
dental or  trifling,  between  an  occurrence  in  Old,  and  another  in 
New  Testament  times,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  the  one 
a  type  of  the  other.  Hence,  in  the  writings  of  the  very  able  and 
learned  men  above  referred  to,  we  find  the  name  of  Abel  (empti- 
ness) viewed  as  prefiguring  our  Lord's  humiliation  ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  Abel,  Christ's  office  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  the  with- 
drawal of  Isaac  from  his  father's  house  to  the  land  of  Moiiah, 
Ohrisf  a  being  led  out  of  the  temple  to  Calvary  ;  Adam's  awaMng 
out  of  sleep,  Christ's  resurrection  fi'om  the  dead ;  Samson's 
meeting  a  young  lion  by  the  way,  and  the  transactions  that  fol- 
lowed, Christ's  meeting  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  with  the 
important  train  of  events  to  which  it  led  ;  David's  gathering  to 
himself  a  party  of  the  distressed,  the  banlmipt,  and  discontented, 
Christ's  receiving  into  Ms  Church  publicans  and  sinnei^.  And 
many  others  of  a  lihe  nature. 

Multitudes  of  examples  perfectly  similar — ^that  is,  equally  des- 
titute of  any  proper  foundation  in  principle— are  to  be  found  in 
writers  of  our  own  country,  such  as  Mather,'  Keach,^  Worden,'  J, 
Taylor,*  GuHd,'  who  belonged  to  the  same  school  of  interpretation, 
and  who  nearly  all  lived  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Excepting  the  two  first,  th^y  make  no  attempt  to  con- 
nect their  explanations  with  any  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
these  two  very  sparingly.  Their  works  were  aU  intended  for 
popular  use,  and  rather  exhibited  by  particular  examples,  than 
theoretically  expounded  the  nature  of  their  views.  They,  however, 
agreed  in  admitting  inferred  as  well  as  innate  types,  but  differed 
— more  perliaps  from  constitutional  temperament  than  on  theo- 
retical grounds — in  the  extent  to  which  they  severally  carried  the 
liberty  they  claimed  to  go  beyond  the  expKcit  -vvarrant  of  Hew 
Testament  Scripture,  Mather  in  particular,  and  "Worden,  usually 
confine  themselves  to  such  types  as  have  obtained  special  notice 
of  some  kind  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  though 

'  The  Figures  and  Types  of  Iha  Old  Testament. 

'  Key  to  open  the  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types. 

^  The  Types  unreiled,  or  the  Gospel  picked  out  of  tiie  Legal  Ceremonies. 

'  Most^s  ana  Ariron.  *  MobCs  unveiled. 
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they  held  the  principle,  that  "  where  the  analogy  was  evident 
and  manifest  between  things  under  the  law  and  things  under 
the  gospel,  the  one  were  to  be  concluded  (on  the  ground  simply 
of  that  analogy)  to  be  types  of  the  other."  How  far  this  war- 
rant from  analogy  was  thought  capable  of  leading,  may  be  learned 
from  Taylor  and  Gmld,  especially  from  the  latter,  who  has  no 
fewer  than  forfcy-nine  typical  resemblances  bet^veen  Joseph  and 
Christ;  and  seventeen  between  Jacob  and  Christ,  not  scmplhig  to 
swell  the  number  by  occasionally  taking  in  acts  of  sin,  as  well  an 
circumstance  of  the  most  trifling  nature.  Thus,  Jacob's  being  a 
supplanter  of  his  brother,  is  made  to  represent  Christ's  supplajit- 
ing  death,  sin,  and  Satan  ;  his  being  obedient  to  his  parents  in 
all  things,  Christ's  subjection  to  his  heavenly  Father  and  his 
earthly  parents ;  his  pimihasing  his  birthright  by  red  pottage, 
and  obtaining  the  blessing  by  presenting  savoury  venison  to  hi« 
father,  clothed  in  Esau's  garment,  Christ's  purchasing  tlie  hea- 
venly inheritance  to  us  by  his  retl  blood,  and  obtaining  the  bless- 
ing by  offering  up  the  savoujy  meat  of  his  obedience,  in  the 
boiTowed  gamient  of  our  nature,  &c. 

Now,  we  may  afSi-m  of  these,  and  many  similar  examples 
oecuning  in  writers  of  the  same  class,  that  the  analogy  they 
foimd  upon  was  a  merely  superficial  resemblance  found  between 
things  in  the  Old  and  other  things  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. But  with  such  a  loose  and  shifting  foundation,  it  was 
manifestly  left  open  to  any  one  to  introduce  the  most  frivolous 
conceits,  and  to  caricatui-e  rather  than  vindicate  its  grand  theme. 
Then,  if  such  weight  was  fitly  attached  to  mere  resemblances  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New,  even  when  they  were  altogether  of  a 
slight  and  superficial  kind,  why  should  not  profane  as  well  as 
sacred  history  be  ransacked  for  them  ?  Wliat,  for  example, 
might  prevent  Romulus  (seeing  that  God  is  in  all  Mstory)  assem- 
bling a  band  of  desperadoes,  and  foimding  a  world-mde  empii-e 
on  the  banlffl  of  th^  Tiber,  from  serving,  as  well  an  David  in  the 
cii-cumstances  specified  above,  to  tyijiiy  the  procedure  of  Christ 
in  calHng  to  him  pubUcans  and  sinners  at  the  commencement  of 
his  kingdom  ?  As  many  points  of  resemblance  might  be  found 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  two  transactions  in 
ancient  history,  as  here  contemplated,  stood  much  on  the  same 
fooiiug  as  I'egards  the  ii]T])omlmeid  of  God  ;  for  both  alike  were 
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tJie  offispriog  oi'  hunmri  policy,  striiggliug  agaiuwt  outward  diffi- 
ciiltiea,  and  endeavouring  with  sucli  materials  as  were  available 
to  supply  the  want  of  better  resources.  And  thus,  by  pushing 
the  matter  beyond  its  jtist  hmite,  we  reduce  the  sacred  to  a  level 
with  the  profane,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  an  ait  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  whole  aspect  of  its  typical  character.^ 

That  the  Cocceian  mode  of  handling  the  typical  matter  of  an- 
cient Saipture  so  readily  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  tilfling, 
far-fetched,  and  even  altogether  false  analogies,  was  one  of  its 
capital  defects.  It  had  no  essential  principle  or  fixed  rules  by 
which  to  guide  its  mtei-pretations— -set  up  no  proper  landmark 
along  the  field  of  incLuirj' — left  room  on  every  hand  for  arbitra- 
rine^  and  caprice  to  enter.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  tended  to  bring  typical  interpretations  into  dis- 
repute, and  disposed  men,  in  proportion  as  the  exact  and  critical 
study  of  Scripture  came  to  he  cultivated,  to  regard  the  subject  of 
its  typology  as  hopelessly  involved  in  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  only  fault  inherent  in  the  typological  system 
now  under  consideration.  It  failed,  more  fundamentally  stiLl,  in 
the  idea  it  had  formed  of  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  in  God's  dispensations — between  the  type  and  the  thing 
typified — which  it  niide  chiefly  to  consist  in  mere  external  re- 
semblances, to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  which  are  common  alike  to  all  dispensations,  and  in 
which  the  more  vital  part  of  the  connection  must  he  sought.  It 
was  this  more  I'adical  error,  which  in  fact  gave  rise  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  extravag-ances  that  disfigured  the  typical  illustra- 
tiona  of  our  older  divines ;  tor  it  naturally  led  them  to  make 
account  of  resemblances  that  were  sometimes  trivial,  and  some- 
times only  apparent.  And  not  only  so ;  but  it  also  led  them  to 
misappi-ehend  the  immediate  object  and  design  of  the  types  in 
tlieir  relation  to  tliu  Old  Testament  worshippers.     While  these 

!  Id  the  referencE  mada  iiboTB  to  the  beginnings  of  David's  kingdom,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood tliat  tbe  eliBracters  lis  assodated  with  bimself  are  simply  viewed  in  the  light 
oontamplated  by  the  writers  we  now  oontsnd  against.  My  own  conviction  is,  that 
1  Sam.  iiii.  2,  if  rightlj'  interpreted,  would  present  those  who  gathered  themselves  lo 
David  as  spiritually  the  bettci'  sort  in  Israel — those  who  were  pai'tly  made  bankrnpt 
by  oppressioa,  and  partly  were  grievEd  and  vexed  in  their  minds  at  the  existing  slnla 
of  things. 
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as  types  speak  a  language  that  can  be  diMtiiiutly  and  intelligently 
understood  only  by  ns,  wlio  are  privileged  to  read  their  meaning 
in  the  light  of  gospel  realities,  they  yet  had,  as  inditidions  in  the 
existing  worship,  or  events  in  the  current  providence  of  God,  a 
present  purpcBe  to  accompMi,  apart  from  the  prospective  refer- 
ence to  future  times,  and  we  might  almost  say,  «s  nmch  as  if  no 
such  reference  had  belonged  to  them. 

IV.  These  inhei'ent  errors  and  imperfections  in  the  typological 
system  of  the  Coeceian  school,  were  not  long  in  leading  to  its 
general  abandonment.  But  theology  had  little  reason  to  boast  of 
the  change.  For  the  system  that  supplanted  it,  without  entering 
at  all  into  a  more  profound  investigation  of  the  subject,  or  at- 
tempting to  explain  more  satisfactorily  the  gi-onnds  of  a  typical 
connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  simply  contented  itself 
with  admitting  into  the  rank  of  types  what  had  been  expre^ly 
treated  as  such  in  the  Saipture  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
besides.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  en'or  and 
extravagance.^  And  yet,  we  fear,  other  reasons  of  a  less  justifiable 
Idnd  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  the  result.  An  unhappy 
current  had  begim  to  set  in  upon  the  Protestant  Church,  in  some 
places,  while  Cocceius  still  hved,  and  in  still  more  soon  after  his 
death,  which  disposed  many  of  her  more  eminent  teachers  to 
slight  the  evangehcal  element  of  Christianity,  and,  if  not  utterly 
to  lose  sight  of  Christ  himself,  at  least  to  disrel^h  and  repu- 
diate a  system  which  delighted  to  find  traces  of  Him  in  every 

'  The  following  critique  of  Buddeus,  wliieli  Ijelongs  to  tliB  earlier  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, already  points  in  this  direotion !  "  It  cannot  certainly  be  denied  tliat  the  Coo- 
ooions,  at  least  Eome  of  them,  bave  carried  this  matter  too  far.  For,  besides  that  tliey 
everywliere  seem  to  find  images  and  types  of  future  thinga,  where  other  people  can  dis- 
cern Done,  when  thay  come  to  make  the  application  to  the  antitype,  they  not  uufre- 
quently  descead  to  minute  end  even  triding  things,  nay,  advance  what  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant and  ludicrous,  espoaing  holy  writ  to  the  mockery  of  the  profane.  And  here  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  the  fates  of  exegetical  theology;  since  that  intemperate  rage 
for  allegories  which  appeared  in  Ocigen  and  the  Fathers,  and  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  schoolmen,  was  again,  after  an  interval,  though  under  a  different  form, 
produced  anew  upon  the  stage.  For  this  typical  interpretation  differs  from  the  allego- 
rical only  in  the  circumstance,  that  respect  is  had  in  it  to  the  future  things  which  are 
adumbrated  by  the  types  ;  and  so,  the  typical  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  allegorical 
interpretation.  But  in  either  way  the  amplest  scope  is  afforded  for  the  play  of  a  luxu- 
riant fancy  and  a  fertile  invention."-—!.  F.  Bnddei  Isagoge  II.  hisl.  Theolog.  leSO. 
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part  of  revelation.  It  was  the  redeeming  point  of  tlie  older 
typology,  which  slioidd  be  allowed  to  go  far  in  extenuating  the 
occasional  errors  connected  with  it,  that  it  kept  the  work  and 
kingdom  of  Christ  ever  prominently  in  view,  as  the  grand  scope 
and  end  of  all  God's  diepensatione.  It  fdt,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
correctly,  whatever  it  may  have  wanted  in  the  i-eijuisite  depth  and 
precision  of  thought.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  general  coldness 
very  commonly  discovered  itself,  both  in  the  writings  and  the 
lives  of  even  the  more  orthodox  sections  of  the  Chmxjh.  The 
living  energy  and  zeal  which  had  achieved  such  important  results 
a  century  before,  either  inactively  slumbered,  or  spent  itself  in 
doctrinal  controvei'sies ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  fli'st 
corrupted  in  its  simpKcity,  and  then  weakened  in  its  foimdations 
by  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  widely  cultivated,  but  esssentially 
anti-Christian  philosophy.  In  such  circumstances  Christ  was  not 
allowed  to  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  should  have  been  nearly  biw 
nished  from  the  Old. 

Vitringa,  who  lived  when  this  degenei-acy  from  better  times 
had  made  considerable  progress,  attributed  to  it  much  of  that 
distaste  which  was  then  beginning  to  prevail  in  regard  to  typical 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  With  special  reference  to  the  work 
of  Spencer  on  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrews — a  work  not  less  remark- 
able for  its  low-toned,  semi-heathen  spirit,  than  for  its  varied  and 
well-digested  learning — he  lamented  the  inclination  that  ap- 
peared to  seek  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions in  the  mazes  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  discover  in  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  These,  he  be- 
heved,  the  Holy  Spirit  had  plainly  intimated  to  be  couched  there, 
and  they  shone,  indeed,  so  manifestly  through  the  institutions 
themselves,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  the 
type,  who  recognised  the  antitype.  Nor  could  he  conceal  his  fear, 
that  the  talent,  authority,  and  learning  of  such  men  as  Spencer 
would  gain  extensive  credit  for  their  opinions,  and  soon  bring  the 
Typology  of  Scripture,  as  he  understood  it,  into  general  con- 
tempt. '     In  this  apprehension  he  was  certainly  not  mistaken. 
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Another  generation  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  Dathe  puh- 
lished  his  edition  of  the  Sacred  Philology  of  Glass,  in  which  the 
section  on  types,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  quietly 
dropt  out,  as  relating  to  a  subject  no  longer  thought  worthy  of 
a  recognised  place  in  the  science  of  an  enlightened  theology.  The 
rationalistic  spirit,  in  the  strength  of  its  anti-Christian  tendency, 
had  now  discarded  the  innaie,  as  well  as  the  inferred  types  of  the 
older  divines ;  and  the  convenient  principle  of  accommodcdion, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  introduced,  furnished  an  easy  solu- 
tion for  those  passages  in  New  Testament  Scripture,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  typical  relationship  between  the  past  and  the 
future.  It  was  only  an  adaptation,  called  forth  by  Jewish  pre- 
judice or  conceit,  of  the  facts  and  institutions  of  an  earlier  age  to 
things  essentially  different  under  the  Grospel ;  but  now,  since  the 
state  of  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  it  no  longer  existed,  deservedly 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude.  And  thus  the  bond  was  virtually 
broken  by  the  hand  of  these  rationalizing  theologians  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  in  Scripture,  and  the  records  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  when  scientifically  interpreted,  were  found  to  have  mar- 
vellously little  in  common  with  those  of  Judaism. 

In  Britain  various  causes  contributed  to  hold  in  check  this 
downwai'd  tendency,  and  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  same 
excess  of  dishonour  to  Christ,  which  it  soon  attained  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Even  persons  of  a  cold  and  philosoplucal  temperament, 
such  as  Clarke  and  Jortin,  not  only  wrote  in  defence  of  types,  as 
having  a  certain  legitimate  use  in  Revelation,  but  also  admitted 
more  within  the  circle  of  types  than  Scriptine  itself  has  expressly 
applied  to  Qflspel  times. '  They  urged,  indeed,  the  necessity  of 
exercmng  the  greatest  caution  in  ti'avelling  beyond  the  explicit 
waiTant  of  Scripture  ;  and  in  their  general  east  of  thought  they 
undoubtedly  had  more  affinity  with  the  Spencerian  than  the 
Cocceian  school.  Yet  a  feeling  of  the  close  and  pervading  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations 
restrained  them  from  discarding  the  more  important  of  the  in- 
ferred types.  Jortin  especially  falls  so  much  into  the  current  of 
the  older  writers,  that  he  employs  his  ingenuily  in  i-eckoning  up 

'  Clarke's  Evidences,  p.  4SU,  sq.     -Jortin's  Reinaika  on  Ectletiaslkal  IliBtorj',  Vol.  i. 
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BO  many  as  forty  parfciculaiB  in  wliich  Moses  typically  prefigured 
Christ.  A  work  composed  about  the  same  period  as  thai  to 
which  the  Beinarks  of  Jortin  belong,  and  one  that  has  haxi  more 
influence  than  any  other  in  fashioning  the  typological  views  ge- 
nerally entertained  in  Scotland  —  the  production  of  a  young 
dissenting  minister  in  Dundee  (Mr  M'Ewen)' — ^is  still  mora  free  in 
the  admission  of  types  not  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  The  work  itself  being  posthiimoias,  and 
intended  for  popular  use,  contains  no  investigation  of  the  grounds 
on  which  typical  interpretations  rest,  and  harmonises  much  more 
with  the  school  that  had  flouiished  in  the  previous  century,  than 
that  to  which  Clarke  and  Jortin  belonged.  As  indicative  of  a 
particular  style  of  biblical  interpretation,  it  may  be  classed  with 
the  older  productions  of  Mather  and  Taylor,  and  partakes  alike  of 
their  excellencies  and  defects. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  unwillingness  in  this 
connt)-y  to  abandon  the  Cocceian  groimd  on  the  subject  of  tyi^es. 
The  declension  came  in  gradually,  and  its  progress  was  rather 
marked  by  a  tacit  rejection  in  practice  of  much  that  was  pre- 
viously held  to  be  typical,  than  by  the  introduction  of  views 
avowedly  different.  It  became  the  practice  of  theologians  to  look 
more  into  the  general  nature  of  things  for  the  reasons  of  Christi- 
anity, than  into  the  pre-existing  elements  and  characteristics  of 
former  dispensations,  and  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of 
Judaism  by  its  partly  antagonistic,  partly  homogeneous  relation  to 
Paganism,  rather  than  by  any  concealed  reference  it  might  have 
to  the  coming  realities  of  the  G-ospel.  As  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  typological  department  of  theology  fell  into  general 
neglect,  from  which  the  Old  Tratament  Scriptures  themselves  did 
not  altogether  escape.  Those  poi'tions  of  them  especially  which 
narrate  -fiie  history,  and  prescribe  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient 
Church,  were  but  rarely  treated  in  a  manner  that  bespoke  any 
confidence  in  their  fitness  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  discernment 
and  faith  of  Christians.  It  seems,  partly  at  least,  to  have  been 
owing  to  this  growing  distaste  for  Old  Testament  inquiries,  and 

'  Grace  and  Truth,  oi  the  Glory  and  Fuliicsa  of  the  Sudeeinor  diaplayetl,  in  an 
atlampt  to  explain  the  Typea,  I'igiiras,  and  AUeenneE  of  the  Okl  ■Ifelameiit,  by  tlie 
Rev.  W.  M'Eweu, 
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this  general  depreciation  of  its  Scriptures,  that  what  is  called  the 
Hutchinsonian  school  arose  in  England — which,  by  a  sort  of  re- 
coil from  the  prevailing  spirit,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
searching  for  the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  This  school  possesses  too 
much  the  character  of  an  episode  in  the  history  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation in  this  country,  and  was  itself  too  strongly  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  extravagance,  to  render  any  formal  account  of  it  necessaiy 
here.  It  was,  besides,  chiefly  of  a  physico-theological  character, 
combining  the  elements  of  a  natural  philosophy  with  the  tmths 
of  revelation,  both  of  which  it  sought  to  exti-a«t  from  the  state- 
ments, and  sometimes  even  from  the  words  and  letters  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  most  profound  meanings  were  consecLuently  discovered 
in  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  respect  alike  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  tmths  of  science.  One  of  the  majdms  of  its 
founder  was,  that  "  every  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  IooIjs 
backward  and  forward,  and  every  way,  like  light  from  the  sun  ; 
not  only  to  the  state  before  and  under  the  law,  but  under  the 
Gospel,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  the  light  thereof."'  When  such 
a  depth  and  complexity  of  meaning  was  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  every  passage,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  respecting  the 
exactness  of  Abraham's  knowledge  of  future  events,  that  he  knew 
from  precedir^  types  and  promises,  that  "  one  of  his  own  line  was 
to  he  sacrificed,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  race  of  Adam  ;"  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  when  he  received  the  command  to  offe* 
Isaac,  he  proceeded  to  obey  it,  "  not  doubting  that  Isaac  was  to 
be  that  person  who  should  redeem  man."^ 

The  cabalistic  and  extravagant  character  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
system,  if  it  had  any  definite  influence  on  the  study  of  types 
and  other  cognate  subjects,  could  only  tend  to  increase  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  were  already  viewed,  and  foster  a  dis- 
position to  agree  to  whatever  might  keep  investigation  within  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  discretion.  Accordingly,  while  nothing 
more  was  done  to  unfold  the  essential  and  proper  ground  of  a 
typical  connection  between  Old  and  New  Testament  things,  and 
to  prevent  abuse  by  making  the  subject  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  its  fundamental  principles,  the  more  scientific  students 

I  ilutchinsoi's  Works,  Vul.  I.  p.  SO^.  -  Ibid,  VuL  Vli.  p,  S2d. 
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of  tbe  Bible  came,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion,  that  those  only  were  to  be  reckoned  types  to  which 
Scripture  itself,  by  express  warrant,  or  at  least  by  obvious  impli- 
cation, had  assigned  tliat  character.  We  may  take  Bishop 
Marsh  as  the  ablest  and  most  systematic  expounder  of  this  view 
of  the  subject.  He  says, — "  There  is  no  other  rule  by  which  we 
caa  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  type,  than  tliat  of  Scrip- 
ture itsel£  There  are  no  other  possible  means  by  which  we  can 
know  that  a  previous  design  and  a  pre-ordained  connection  ex- 
isted. Whatever  persons  or  things  therefore,  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  expressly  declared  hy  Clirist  or  by  his  apostles  to 
have  been  designed  as  prefigurations  of  persons  or  things  relating 
to  the  New  Testament,  such  persona  or  things  so  recorded  in  the 
former,  are  types  of  the  persons  or  things  with  which  they  ai-e 
compared  in  the  latter.  But  if  we  assert  that  a  person  or  thing 
was  designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing,  where  no  such 
prefiguration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority,  we  make  an 
assertion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  the  slightest 
fomidation."'  Tliis  is  certainly  a  very  authoritative  and  peremp- 
tory decision  of  the  matter.  But  the  principle  involved  iu  this 
statement,  though  seldom  so  oracularly  announced,  has  long  been 
practically  received.  It  was  substantially  adopted  by  Maeknight, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  at  the  end 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  before  Bishop  Marsh  wrote, 
and  it  has  been  followed  since  by  Vanmildert  and  Conybeare  in 
their  Bampton  Lectures,  by  Nares  in  hia  Warburtonian  Lectures, 
by  Chevaher  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures,  by  Home  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  writers. 

Judging  from  an  article  in  the  American  Biblical  Eepositoiy, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  for  January  1841,  it  would  appear 
that  the  leading  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
cur in  the  same  general  ™w.  The  reviewer  himself  advocates 
the  opinion  that  "  no  person,  event,  or  institution,  should  be  re- 
garded as  typical,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  be  such  from  the 
Scriptures,"  meaning  by  that  their  exphcit  assertion  in  regard  to 
the  particulai'  case.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes, 
besides  English  writers,  the  words  of  two  of  his  own  countrymen, 
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Professors  Stowe  and  MoFies  Stuart,  the  latter  of  whom  says, — 
"  That  juet  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  accounted 
typical  as  the  New  Testament  affirms  to  be  so,  and  no  more.  The 
fact,  that  any  thing  or  event  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion was  designed  to  prefigure  something  under  the  New,  can  be 
known  to  us  only  by  revelation ;  and  of  course  all  that  is  not 
designated  by  divine  authority  as  typical,  can  never  be  made  so 
by  any  authority  less  than  tliat  which  guided  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament." ' 

Now,  the  view  embraced  by  this  school  of  interpretation  lies 
open  to  one  objection,  in  common  with  the  school  that  preceded 
it.  While  the  field,  as  to  its  extent,  was  greatly  eircmnscribed, 
and  in  its  boundaries  nded  as  with  square  and  compass,  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  investigatir^  it  internally,  or  of  unfolding 
the  grounds  of  connection  between  type  and  antitype.  Fewer 
points  of  resemblance  axe  usually  presented  to  us  between  the 
one  and  the  other  by  the  writers  of  this  school  than  are  found  in 
works  of  an  older  date ;  but  the  resemblances  themselves  are 
quite  as  much  of  a  superficial  and  outward  kind.  The  real  har- 
mony and  connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  in  the  divine 
dispensations,  stood  precisely  where  it  was.  But  other  defects 
adhere  to  this  modem  typological  system.  The  leading  excellence 
of  the  system  tliat  preceded  it  waa  the  constant  reference  it  sup- 
posed the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  bear  toward  Christ 
and  the  Giospel  dispensation ;  and  the  practical  disavowal  of  this 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  great  defect  of  the  more  exact  and 
leaner  system,  which  has  now  obtained  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
It  drops  a  golden  principle  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
a  aberrations.  With  the  narrow  limits  it  sets  to  our 
inquiries,  we  cannot  indeed  wander  for  into  the  regions  of  extra- 
vagance. But  in  the  very  prescription  of  these  limits,  it  wrong- 
fully withholds  from  us  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  shuts  us  up  to 
evils  scarcely  le^  to  be  deprecated  than  those  it  seels  to  correct. 
For  it  destroys  to  a  lai^  extent  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  thus  deprives 
the  Christian  Chm-ch  of  much  of  the  instruction  in  divine  things 
which  they  were  designed  to  impart.     Were  men  accustomed,  as 

■  StuarC*  Emesli,  p.  13. 
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they  should  be,  to  search  for  the  germs  of  Chrietian  truth  in  the 
earhest  Scriptures,  and  to  regard  the  inspired  i-ecords  of  both 
covenanis  as  havii^  for  their  leading  object  "  the  testimony  of 
Jeaus,"  they  would  know  how  much  tliey  were  loaers  by  such  an 
undue  contraction  of  the  typical  element  in  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, And  in  proportion  as  a  more  profound  and  spiritual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  divine  Word  is  cultivated,  wiU  the  feeling  of 
diasatisfaetion  grow  in  respect  to  a  style  of  interpretation,  that 
so  miserably  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  relation  which  the  prepara- 
tory bears  to  the  final  in  God's  revelations. 

It  is  necessaiy,  however,  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  subject. 
The  principle  on  which  this  typological  system  is  based,  is,  that 
nothing  le^  than  inspired  authority  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
reality  and  import  of  any  thing  that  is  typical.  But  we  can  see 
no  sohd  ground  for  such  a  principle.  No  one  holds  the  necessity 
of  inspiration  to  explain  ea«h  particidar  prophecy,  and  decide 
even  with  certainty  on  its  fiiltilment,  and  why  should  it  be 
reckoned  indispensable  in  the  closely  related  subject  of  types  ? 
This  question  was  long  ago  asked  by  M''itsius,  and  yet  waite  for  a 
satisfactory  answer.  A  part  only,  it  is  universally  allowed,  of  the 
prophecies  which  refer  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom  have  been  spe- 
cially noticed  and  interpreted  by  the  pen  of  inspiration.  So  little 
necessary,  indeed,  was  inspiration  for  such  a  purpose,  that  even 
before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  om:  Lord  re- 
proved his  disciples  as  "  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  beHeve  all 
that  the  prophets  bad  spoken."  And  from  the  clcee  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  subjects — ^for  what  is  a  type  but  a  prophetical  act  or 
institution  ? — we  might  reasonably  infer  the  same  liberty  to  have 
been  granted,  and  the  same  obligation  to  be  imposed,  in  regard  to 
the  typical  parts  of  ancient  Scripture,  But  we  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  argument  from  analogy  to  guide  us  to  this 
conclusion.  For,  the  very  same  complaint  is  brought  by  an 
iimpired  writer  against  private  Christians  concerning  their  slow- 
ness in  imderatanding  the  typical,  which  our  Lord  brought  against 
his  disciples  in  respect  to  the  prophetical  portions  of  ancient 
Scripture.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  shaip  reproof  is 
administered  for  the  imperfect  acquaintance  behevera  among 
them  had  with  the  typical  character  of  Melchizedee,  and  subjects 
of  a  like  nature — ^thus  placing  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  both 
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the  duty  and  the  piivilege  of  the  Chiii'ch,  with  that  measure  of  the 
Spirit's  grace  which  it  is  the  part  even  of  private  Christiana  to 
possess,  to  search  into  the  types  of  ancient  Saipture,  and  come  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  them.  To  deny  this,  is  plainly  to 
withhold  an  important  privilege  from  the  church  of  Christ ;  to 
dissuade  from  it,  is  to  encourage  the  neglect  of  an  incumbent 
duty. 

But  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle,  which  woidd  thus  hmit 
the  number  of  types  to  these  which  New  Testament  Scripture 
has  expressly  noticed  and  explained,  becomes  still  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  what  these  really  are,  and  in  what  manner 
they  are  introduced.  Leaving  out  of  view  tJie  tabernacle,  with 
its  furniture  and  services,  which,  ae  a  whole,  is  afBrmed  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colossians  to  have  been  of  a  typi- 
cal nature,  the  following  examples  are  what  the  writers  now  re- 
ferred to  usually  regard  as  having  something  like  an  explicit 
sanction  in  Scripture:—!,  Persons  or  characters;  Adam  (Rom. 
V.  11,  13 ;  1  Oor.  xv.  22) ;  Melchizedec  (Heb.  vii,) ;  Sarah  and 
Hagar,  Islimael  and  Isaac,  and  by  implication  Abraliam  ((M.  iv. 
22—35) ;  Moses  (Gal.  iii  19,  Acts  iii.  22—26) ;  Jonah  (Matth. 
xii.  40)  ;  David  (Ezek.  xssvii.  24,  Lute  i.  32.,  &c.) ;  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  vii.)  ;  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Zech.  iii.  iv.  Hag.  ii.  23). 
2.  Transactions  or  events ;  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
family  in  the  ark  (1  Pet.  iii.  20)  ;  the  redemption  from  Egypt  and 
its  passover-memorial  (Luke  xxii.  15, 16,  1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  the  exodus 
(Matth.  ii.  15) ;  the  passage  through  the  Red  sea,  the  giving  of 
manna,  Moses's  veiling  of  his  face  while  the  law  was  read ;  the 
water  flowing  from  the  smitten  rock ;  the  serpent  lifted  up  for 
healing  in  the  wilderness,  and  some  other  things  that  befel  the 
Israelites  there  (1  Cor.  x.  John  iii.  14,  v.  33,  Eev.  ii.  17).' 

'  We  don't  voucl),  of  oourae,  for  tha  absolute  oompleteiiess  of  the  above  list.  Indeei), 
It  is  Bcarcob  possible  tn  kaovi  what  vroold  be  regarded  as  a  complete  list — some  feel- 
ing eaUsfied  with  an  amount  of  recognition  in  Scripture  whick  seems  qnite  insufficient 
in  llie  eyes  of  others.  There  haTO  been  those  who,  on  the  strength  of  Gen.  xlii.  2i, 
vrouM  insert  Joseph  among  the  specially  mentioned  types,  and  claim  also  Sampson,  on 
account  of  what  is  written  in  Judges  xiii,  5.  But  scriptural  warrants  of  such  a  Icind 
are  ont  of  date  now— they  can  no  longer  he  regarded  as  current  coin.  On  the  otliisr 
hand,  there  are  not  a  few  who  deem  the  scriptural  warrant  insufficient  for  some  of  those 
\Ta  have  specified,  and  think  the  passages,  where  tliey  are  noticed,  refer  to  them  merely 
in  tlw  way  of  illustrafion.     The  lisi,  however,  comprises  ivhat  are  usuiUly  regardcLl  as 
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Now,  let  any  pereon  of  eandoiu-  and  intelligence  take  hie  Bible, 
and  examine  the  passages  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  and 
then  say,  whether  the  manner  in  which  these  typical  characters 
and  transactions  are  there  introduced,  is  such  as  to  indicate,  that 
these  alone  were  held  by  the  inspired  writers  to  be  prefigurative 
of  similar  characters  and  transactions  under  the  gospel  ?  as  if  in 
naming  them  they  meant  to  esJiaust  the  typical  bearing  of  Old 
T^tament  history  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  deem  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  in  whatever  respect  these 
particular  examples  may  have  been  adduced,  it  is  simply  as 
^m/mples  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  taken  from  a  vast  store- 
house, where  many  more  were  to  be  found.  They  have  so  much 
at  least  the  appearance  of  having  been  selected  merely  on  account 
of  their  suitableness  to  the  immediate  end  in  view,  that  they  can- 
not fairly  be  regai-ded  otherwise  than  as  specimens  of  the  class 
they  belong  to.  And  if  so,  they  should  rather  have  the  effect  of 
prompting  farther  incttiiiy  than  of  repressing  it ;  since,  instead  of 
themselves  comprehending  and  bounding  the  whole  field  of  typi- 
cal matter,  they  only  exhibit  practically  the  piinciples  on  which 
others  of  a  like  description  are  to  be  discovered  and  explained. 

Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  and 
inexpKcable  than  the  Typology  of  Scripture,  For,  what  is  there 
to  distinguish  the  characters  and  events,  which  Scripture  has  thus 
particularized,  from  a  multitude  of  otheiB,  to  which  the  typical 
element  might  equally  have  been  supposed  to  belong  ?  Is  there 
anything  on  the  face  of  the  inspired  record  to  make  us  look  on 
them  in  a  singular  light,  and  attribute  to  them  a  significance 
alte^ther  peculiar  respecting  tlie  future  affeirs  of  God's  king- 
dom ?  So  far  from  it,  that  we  instinctively  feel,  if  these  really 
possessed  a  typical  character,  so  also  must  others,  which  hold  an 
equally,  or  perhaps  even  more  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
God's  dispei^ations.  Can  it  be  seriously  believed,  for  example, 
that  Sarah  and  Hagar  stood  in  a  typical  relation  to  gospel 
times,  while  no  such  place  was  occupied  by  Kebekah,  as  the 
spouse  of  Isaac,  and  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau  ?  What 
reason  can  we  imagine  for  Melchizedec  and  Jonah  having  been 
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constituted  types — persons  to  whom  our  atteution  is  compai'a- 
tively  little  dra^vn  in  Old  Testament  history — while  such  lead- 
ir^  characters  as  Joseph,  Sompaon,  Joshua,  are  omitted  ?  Or, 
for  selecting  the  passage  through  the  Bed  sea,  and  the  inci- 
dent in  the  wildemess,  while  no  account  should  he  made  of 
the   passage  through  Jordan,  and  the  conquest  of  the  land   of 


We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
should  deal  more  capriciously  with  the  word  of  God,  and  make 
so  anomalous  a  use  of  its  historical  matter.  Instead  of  investing 
these  with  a  homogeneous  character,  it  arbitraiily  selects  a  few 
out  of  the  general  mass,  and  sets  them  up  in  sohtary  grandeur, 
like  mystic  symbols  in  a  temple,  fictitiously  elevated  ahove  the 
sacred  materials  around  them.  The  exploded  principle,  which 
sought  a  type  in  evei-y  notice  of  Old  Testament  history,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  uniformity  to  recommend  it,  and  could  not  be 
said  to  deal  partially,  however  often  it  might  deal  fancifully,  with 
the  facts  of  ancient  Scripture.  But  according  to  the  plan  now 
under  review,  for  which  the  authority  of  inspiration  itself  is 
clfwmed,  we  perceive  nothing  but  arbitrary  distinctions  and 
groundless  preferences.  And  though  unquestionably  it  were 
wrong  to  expect  in  the  word  of  God  the  precise  method  and  order, 
which  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  in  a  merely  human 
compceition,  yet  as  the  product,  amid  all  its  variety,  of  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,  we  are  warranted  to  expect  that  there  shall  be  a 
consistent  agreement  among  its  several  parts,  and  that  distinc- 
tions shall  not  be  created  in  the  one  T^tainent,  which  in  the 
other  seem  destitute  of  any  just  foundation  or  apparent  reason. 

But  then,  if  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed,  how  shall  we  guard 
agaiimt  error  and  extravagance  ?  Without  the  express  authority 
of  Scripture,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  happy 
illustration  and  a  real  type  ?  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Marsh : 
"  By  what  means  shall  we  determine,  in  any  given  instance,  that 
what  is  alleged  as  a  type,  was  really  designed  for  a  type  ?  The 
only  possible  source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  Scriptm-e  it- 
self. The  only  possible  means  of  knowing  tliat  two  distant, 
though  similar  historical  fiicts,  were  so  connected  in  the  general 
e  of  divine  Providence,  that  the  one  vrm  designed  to  pre- 

ire  the   other   is  the   authority  of  that  book    in  which  tlie 
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Bclieme  of  divine  Provitlence  is  unfolded."^  Tlik  is  an  objection, 
indeed,  which  atrikee  at  the  root  of  the  wliole  matter,  and  if« 
validity  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  subject.  That  Scripture  is  the 
sole  rule,  on  the  authority  of  which  we  are  to  distinguish  what 
is  properly  typical  from  what  is  not,  we  readily  grant — though 
not  in  the  straitened  sense  contended  for  by  Bishop  Marsh  and 
those  who  hold  aimilar  views,  as  if  there  were  no  way  for  Saip- 
ture  to  fiuTiish  a  sufficient  direction  on  the  subject,  except  by  spe- 
cifying every  particular  case.  It  is  possible,  surely,  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  Scripture  may  unfold  certain  fanda- 
mental  views  or  principles,  of  which  it  mak^  but  a  few  indivi- 
dual applications,  and  for  the  rest  leaves  them  in  the  hand  of 
spiritually  enlightened  consciences.  The  more  so,  as  it  is  one  ol' 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Scripture  rather  to 
develope  great  truths,  than  to  dwell  on  minute  and  isolated  facts. 
It  is  a  pr^umption  against,  not  in  fevour  of,  the  system  we  now 
oppose,  that  it  would  shut  up  the  Typology  of  Scripture,  in  bo  far 
as  connected  with  the  characters  and  events  of  sacred  history, 
within  the  narrow  cirde  of  a  few  scattered  and  apparently  ran- 
dom examples.  And  the  attempt  to  rescue  it  from  this  position, 
if  in  any  measure  succ^sful,  will  also  serve  to  exhibit  the  unity 
of  design  which  pervades  the  inspired  records  of  both  covenants, 
the  traces  they  contain  of  the  same  divine  hand,  the  subservience 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  mutual  dependence  alike  of  tlio 
Old  upon  the  New,  and  of  the  New  upon  the  Old. 

V.  "We  have  still,  however,  another  stage  of  our  critical  STir- 
vey  before  us,  and  one  calling  in  some  respects  for  careful  discri- 
mination and  inquiry.  The  style  of  interpretation  which  we 
have  connected  with  the  name  of  Marsh  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  afford  satisfaction  to  men  of  thoughtful  minds,  who 
must  have  somethii^  like  eq^uitable  principles  as  weU  as  external 
authority  to  guide  them  in  their  interpretations.  Such  persons 
could  not  avoid  feeling  tliat,  if  there  was  so  much  in  the  Old 
Testament  bearing  a  typical  relation  to  the  New,  as  was  admitterl 
on  scriptural  authority  by  the  school  of  Mareh,  there  must  be 

'  Lectures,  p.  372. 
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considerably  more ;  and  also,  that  underneath  that  authority  tliere 
must  be  a  eubatratum  of  fundamental  principles  capable  of  bearing 
what  Scriptiu'C  itself  has  raised  on  it,  and  whaterer  beside  may 
fitly  be  conjoined  with  it.  But  some,  again,  might  possibly  be  of 
opinion  that  the  authority  of  Scriptm-e  cannot  warrantably  carry 
us  so  far,  and  that  both  scriptural  authority,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  apply  only 
in  part  to  what  the  followers  of  Marsh  regarded  as  typical. 
Accordingly,  among  more  recent  inquirers  we  have  examples  of 
each  mode  of  divergence  from  the  formal  rules  laid  down  by  the 
preceding  school  of  interpretation.  The  search  for  first  piinciples 
has  disposed  some  greatly  to  enlaj^  the  typological  field,  and  it 
has  disposed  others  greatly  to  curtail  it, 

1.  Of  the  former  class  the  chief  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Germany ;  as  it  was  there  also  that  the  new  and  more  profound 
spirit  of  investigation  began  to  develope  itself  Near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centmy  the  religions  of  antiquity  be- 
came there,  as  they  had  never  been  before,  the  subject  of  learned 
inquiry,  and  a  depth  of  meaning  was  discovered  in  the  myths  and 
external  symbols  of  these,  which  in  the  preceding  century  was 
not  80  much  as  dreamt  o£  Creuzer,  in  particular,  by  his  great 
work  (SymboUk)  created  quite  a  sensation  in  this  department  of 
learning,  and  opened  up  what  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  new  field 
of  research.  He  was  followed  by  Baur  (Symholik  und  Mytho- 
logie),  Gorres  (Mythengeschichte),  Miiller,  and  others  of  less  note, 
each  endeavouring  to  proceed  farther  than  his  predecessors  into 
the  explication  of  the  religious  views  of  the  ancients,  by  weaving 
together,  and  interpreting  what  is  known  of  their  historical 
legends  and  ritual  services.  These  inquiries  were  at  first  con- 
ducted merely  in  the  way  of  antiquarian  research  and  philoso- 
phical speculation  ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
deemed,  in  that  point  of  view,  too  unimportant  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  consideration.  Creuaer  only  here  and  there 
throws  out  some  passing  allusions  to  it.  Even  Baur,  though  a 
theolo^n,  enters  into  no  regular  investigation  of  the  symbols  of 
Judaism,  wlule  he  expatiates  at  great  length  on  all  the  varieties 
of  Heathenism.  By  and  bye,  however,  a  better  spirit  appeared. 
Mosaism,  as  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called,  bad  a 
distinct  place  allotted  it  by  Gon-cs  among  the  ancient  religions  of 
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Asia.  Aiid  at  last  it  was  itself  treated  at  great  length,  and  with 
conBummate  ability  and  learning,  in  a  separate  work— the  Synv- 
holik  dm  Mosaiscken  Cvitus  of  Bahr  (published  in  1837-9.)  Tliis 
is  still  the  great  work  in  Gtermany  on  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic 
symbols,  although  it  is  peiTaded  by  fundamental  errors  of  the 
gravest  kind  (on  which  we  shall  aftflrwarda  have  occaeion  to  re- 
mark), and  not  imfrequentiy  falls  into  fanciful  views  on  particular 
parts.  Some  of  these  have  been  corrected  by  Hengatenberg  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Aviftentte  des  Fentateuektis,  who  has 
also  furnished  many  good  typical  illustrations  in  hie  Ckristology 
and  other  exeg«tical  works.  Tholuck,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  has  followed  in  the  same  tract,  generally  adopting  the 
explanations  of  Hengetenberg,  and  still  more  recently  (chiefly 
since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition),  further  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Kurtz,  Baimagarten,  Delitzsch.  Even  De 
Wette,  in  his  old  age,  caught  something  of  this  new  spirit ;  and 
after  many  an  effort  to  depreciate  apostolic  Christianity  by  de- 
tecting in  it  symptoms  of  Judaical  weakness  and  bigotry,  he 
made  at  least  one  commendable  effort  in  the  nobler  direction  of 
elevating  Judaism  by  pointing  to  the  manifold  germs  it  containetl 
of  a  spiritual  Christianity,  In  a  passage  quoted  by  Bahr  (vol.  i. 
p.  16,  from  an  article  of  De  Wette  on  the  "  Charactei-ktik  des 
Hebraismus").  he  says, — "  Christianity  sprang  out  of  Judaism. 
Long  before  Christ  appeared,  the  world  was  prepared  for  his 
appearance :  the  entire  Old  Tesiament  is  a  great  propheoy,  a  great 
type  of  him  who  was  to  come,  and  has  corne.  "Who  can  deny  that 
iJie  holy  seers  of  the  Old  Testament  saw  in  spirit  the  advent  of 
Christ  long  before  he  came,  and  in  prophetic  anticipations,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less  clear,  descried  the  new  doctrine  ? 
The  tj'pological  comparison,  also,  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
New,  was  by  no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy  ;  nor  can  it  be  i-e- 
garded  as  altogether  the  result  of  accident,  that  the  evangelical 
history,  in  the  most  important  particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Mosaic,  Christianity  lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruits  do  in 
the  seed,  though  certainly  it  needed  the  divine  sun  to  bring  them 
forth." 

Such  language,  and  especially  from  such  a  quarter,  indicates  a 
decided  change.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed,  on  reading  so 
eti'ong  a  testimony,  as  it  every  Ihlng  were  already  conceded  ;  for 
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what  by  such  writers  aa  De  Wette  ib  granted  hi  the  general,  is 
often  denied  or  explained  away  in  the  particular.  Nor  has  any 
systematic  treatise  (so  far  as  we  know)  yet  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, unfolding  the  grounds  of  a  typological  connection  between 
the  things  of  the  Old  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  diapen- 
eations,  and  laying  its  foundations  broad  and  deep  in  the  great 
principles  of  Giod's  administration.  Bahr  confines  Mmself  almost 
entirely  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and,  therefore,  even  when  his  views  aie  correct,  has 
only  supplied  some  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  sound 
typolc^cal  system.  Tholuck  and  other  learned  men  stiU  note  it 
aa  a  defect  in  their  literatiu'e,  that  they  are  without  any  work  on 
the  subject  suited  to  the  existing  position  and  demands  of  theo- 
logical science. 

It  is  to  be  obseiTed,  however,  that  this  new  current  opinion 
amftng  the  better  part  of  theologians  on  the  Continent,  leads 
them  to  find  the  typical  element  widely  diffused  through  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical,  aa  well  as  the  more  strictly  religious  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  No  one  who  is  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ex^etical  productions  of  Hengstenberg  and  Olahausen, 
now  made  accessible  to  English  readers,  can  have  failed  to 
perceive  this,  from  the  tone  of  their  occasional  references  and 
illustrations.  Their  unbiassed  exegetical  spirit  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  otherwise ;  for  the  same  connection,  they 
perceived,  runs  Uke  a  thread  through  the  whole,  and  binds  all 
together.  Indeed,  the  only  formal  attempt  made  to  work  out  a 
new  system  of  typological  interpretation — the  small  treatise  of 
Olshausen  (published  in  1824,  and  consisting  only  of  124  widely 
printed  pages),  entitled,  Ein  Wort  uber  tiefarn  Schrifirnvti,  has 
respect  almost  exclusively  to  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts 
of  ancient  Scripture.  When  he  comes  distinctly  to  unfold  what 
he  calls  the  deeper  exposition  of  Scripture,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  brief  elucidation  of  the  following  points :— That  Israel's 
relation  to  God  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  forming  an  image 
of  all  and  each  of  mankind,  in  so  far  as  the  divine  life  is  pos- 
sessed by  them — ^that  Israel's  relation  to  the  surrounding  heathen 
in  like  manner  imaged  the  conflict  of  all  spiritual  men  with  the 
evil  in  the  world — that  a  parallelism  is  drawn  between  Israel  and 
("hriwt  as   the  one  who  completely  realized  what   Isi'ael  should 
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have  been — and  that  all  real  children  of  God  again  image  what, 
in  the  whole,  is  found  imperfectly  in  IsiEiel  and  perfectly  in  Christ, 
(p.  87-110.) 

The  positions,  it  must  be  confessed,  indicate  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  vagueneae  and  generality ;  and  the  treatise,  as  a  whole, 
is  defective  in  first  principles  and  logical  precision,  as  well  as  ful- 
ness of  investigation.  Klausen,  in  Sie  foUowiog  exti-act  from  his 
Hermeneutik,  pp.  334^45,  has  given  a  fair  outline  of  Olshansen'e 
views :  "  "We  must  distinguish  between  a  false  and  a  genuine 
allegorical  exposition,  which  latter  has  the  support  of  the  highest 
authority,  though  it  alone  has  it,  being  frequently  employed  by 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fimdamental 
error  in  the  common  allegorizing,  from  which  all  its  arbitrariness 
has  sprang,  bidding  defiance  to  every  sound  principle  of  exposi- 
tion, must  be  sought  in  this,  that  a  double  sense  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Scripture,  and  one  of  them  consequently  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  words.  Accordingly, 
the  characteristic  of  the  genuine  allegorical  exposition  must  be, 
that  it  recognises  no  sense  besides  the  literal  one — none  diifeiing 
from  this  in  nature,  as  from  the  historical  reahty  of  what  is  re- 
corded ;  but  only  a  deeper-lying  smse  (y^itoia,)  bound  up  with 
the  literal  meaning  by  an  internal  and  essential  connection-— a 
sense  given  along  with  thfe  and  in  it ;  so  that  it  mmt  present 
itself  whenever  the  subject  is  considered  from  the  higher  point  of 
view,  and  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  fixed  rules.  Hence, 
if  the  question  be  regarding  the  fundamental  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  connection  must  be  made  out  between  the 
deeper  apprehension  and  the  immediate  sense  conveyetl  by  the 
words,  these  have  their  foundation  in  the  law  of  general  har- 
mony, by  which  all  individuals,  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the 
spiritual  world,  form  one  great  organic  system — ^the  law  by  which 
all  phenomena,  whether  belonging  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  sphere, 
appear  as  copi^  of  what  essentially  belongs  to  their  respective 
ideas ;  so  that  the  whole  is  represented  in  the  individual,  and  the 
individual  again  in  the  whole.  This  mysterious  relation  comes 
most  prominently  out  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  worship.  But  something  analogous  everywhere  discovers 
itself ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  ex- 
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pounded  in  the  New,  we  are  funiislied  with  tlie  rules  for  ill! 
exposition  of  the  Word,  of  nature,  and  of  history." 

The  vague  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, is  evident  almost  at  first  sight ;  the  elements  of  truth 
contained  in  it  are  neither  solidly  grounded  nor  sufficiently  guarded 
against  abuse  ;  so  that,  with  some  justicOj  Klausen  remarlffl,  in  op- 
position to  itj — "  The  allegorizing  may  perhaps  be  applied  with 
greater  moderation  and  better  taste  than  formerly ;  hut  against 
the  old  principle,  though  revived  as  often  as  put  down,  via.  that 
every  sense  which  can  be  found  in  the  words  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  same  exceptions  will  alwaj-s 
be  taken."  If  the  Typology  of  Scripture  cannot  he  rescued  from 
the  dom£un  of  allegorizinge,  it  wiU  he  impossible  to  secure  for  it  a 
solid  and  permanent  footing.  We  must  have  done  with  what 
can  be  fitly  called  allegorizings,  or  a  nearer  and  deeper  sense. 
We  simply  add,  that  Klausen  himself  has  no  place  in  his  Hemie- 
neutics  for  typical,  as  distinguished  fi-om  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions. In  common  with  Hermeneutical  writers  generally,  he  re- 
gards these  as  substantially  the  same  in  kind  ;  and  the  one  only 
as  the  excess  of  the  other.  Some  appHcation  he  would  allow  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture  to  the  reahties  of  the  Gospel,  in  conside- 
ration of  what  is  said  by  inspired  writers  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  two ;  but  he  conceives  that  relation  to  be  of  a  kind 
which  scarcely  admits  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  historical 
truth,  and  that  the  examples  furnished  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment arose  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  Dr  Davidson 
(in  his  Hermeneutics),  we  are  glad  to  see,  proceeds  farther,  jus- 
tifies and  approves  of  typical  interpretations ;  though  he  still  also 
speaks  of  allegorical  interpretations,  not  as  essentially  different 
from  typical,  but  only  as  "  an  excessive  use  of  the  true  spiritual 
interpretation  contained  in  the  New  Testament."     (Pp.  68,  69). 

2.  But  we  must  now  refer  more  particularly  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  class,  whom  the  new  turn  of  thov^ht  and  inquiry  has  led 
greatly  to  curtail  the  typical  matter  of  Scriptiu-e — to  whom,  im- 
doubtedly,  Klausen  belongs.  Here,  however,  we  do  not  need  to 
go  to  writers  in  a  foreign  tongue  for  our  authorities;  we  have  them 
in  our  own.  Thus  in  the  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  by  Dr  L.  Alexander,  1841,  while  he  fol- 
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lows  Eabr  in  the  mode  of  explaining  some  of  the  leEiding  symbols 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finds  in  them  typical  representations 
of  the  realities  of  the  gospel,  he  declares  himself  opposed  to  any 
further  extension  of  the  typical  matter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Nothir^  in  his  view  is  typical  which  does  not  possess  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "  divine  institution ;"  or,  as  he  more  formally  define  it, 
"  symbolical  institutes  expressly  appointed  by  God,  to  prefigure  to 
those  among  whom  they  were  set  up  certain  great  transactions 
in  connection  with  that  plan  of  redemption  whichj  in.  the  fulness 
of  time,  was  to  be  unfolded  to  manldnd,"  Hence  all  of  what  are 
called  the  htetorical  types,  even  those  which  Mai-sh  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  wont  to  allow  on  accomit  of  the  special  explanations 
given  of  them  in  the  New  Testament,  are  entirely  discarded ;  tlie 
use  made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament  is  held  to  be  "  for  illus- 
tration merely,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  building  anjiihing  on 
them ;"  it  does  not  properly  constitute  them  types. 

This  view  has  recently  been  taken  up,  and  at  much  greater 
length  defended,  in  a  periodical  work,  which,  though  a  production 
of  America,  is  not  unknown  in  this  country — the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Literary  Journal  of  Mr  Lord.  The  part  to  which  we  more 
particularly  refer  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  No.  XV.,  con- 
taining an  elabomte  review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Typology, 
and  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  views  maintained  in  it,  as  "  a 
monstrous  scheme,"  not  only  "  without  the  sanction  of  the  word 
of  God,"  but  "  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  effective  contrivances  for 
its  suhversion,"  This  certainly  is  strong  language,  yet  it  la  only 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  harsh  and  contemptuous  phraseology  which 
pervades  the  ai-ticle,  and  which  too  commonly  characterizes  both 
the  pen  and  the  school  of  the  writer.  We  have  no  intention  of 
taking  any  particular  notice  either  of  these  or  of  the  palpable 
misrepresentations  witli  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied. We  mean  simply  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
reviewer  principally  rests  his  opposition  to  our  typological  prin- 
ciples, and  succee<fe  so  entirely  to  hie  own  satisfaction  in  cutting 
off  much  from  the  typical  category  in  Scripture  that  we  hold  to 
belong  to  it. 

The  process,  indeed,  is  a  very  brief  and  simple  one.  He  first 
sets  forth  a  delineation  of  the  natme  and  characteristics  of  a  type, 
80  tightened  and  compressed  as  to  admit  of  nothing  but  what 
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pertained  to  "the  tabernacle  worshi|),  or  the  propitiation  aiid 
homageofGod;"  this,  in  his  judgment,  embraces  the  entire  sphere 
of  the  typical.  And  having  thus  oracularly  settled  the  chief  point 
(for  he  seems  to  think  anything  in  the  shape  of  proof  quite  un- 
necessary), it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  discard  whatever  else 
may  be  called  typical ;  for  it  is  put  to  flight  the  moment  he  pre- 
sents his  exact  definitions,  and  can  only  be  considered  typical  by 
persons  of  dreamy  intellect,  who  are  utter  strangers  to  clearness 
of  thought  and  precision  of  language.  In  this  way  it  is  possible, 
we  admit,  and  also  not  very  difficult,  to  make  out  a  scheme  and 
establish  a  nomenclatm^  of  one's  own ;  but  the  question  is,  does 
it  accord  with  the  representations  of  Scripture  ?  and  will  it  serve, 
in  respect  to  these,  as  a  guiding  and  harmonizing  principle  ? 
We  might,  in  a  similar  way,  draw  out  a  series  of  precise  and  de- 
finite characteristics  of  Messianic  prophecy — such  as,  that  it  must 
avowedly  bear  the  impress  of  a  prediction  of  the  future — ^that  it 
must  clearly  and  distinctly  point  to  the  person  or  times  of  Mes- 
siah—that it  must  be  conveyed  in  language  capable  of  no  ambi- 
guity or  double  reference — and  then,  with  this  sharp  weapon  in 
our  hand,  proceed  summarily  to  lop  off  aU  supposed  prophetical 
passages  in  which  these  characteristics  are  wanting— holding  such, 
if  applied  to  Messianic  times,  to  be  mere  accommodations,  ori- 
ginally intended  for  one  thing,  and  afterwai'ds  loosely  adapted  to 
another.  The  rationalists  of  a  former  genei'ation  were  great  adepts 
in  this  mode  of  handling  prophetical  Scripture,  and  by  the  use  of 
it  dexterously  got  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  passages  which  in 
the  New  Testament  are  represented  as  finding  their  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  by  so  doing  they  succeeded 
in  throwing  any  satisfactory  light  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  placing  on  a  Scriptural  basis  the  connection  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  in  God's  dispensations. 

How  closely  the  principles  of  Mr  Lord  lead  Mm  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  effete  interpreter,  will  appear  presently.  But 
we  must  first  lodge  our  protest  s^ainst  his  account  of  the  essential 
nature  and  characteristics  of  a  type,  as  entirely  arhitrary  and  un- 
suppoi'ted  by  Scripture,  The  things  really  po^essing  this  charac- 
ter, he  maintains,  must  have  had  the  follo^ving  distinctive  marks :  - 
They  must  have  been  specifically  constituted  types  by  Grod  ;  must 
liave  been  known  to  be  bo  constituted,  and  contemplated  as  such 
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by  those  who  had  to  do  with  them ;  and  must  have  been  oontiimed 
till  the  coming  of  ChriBt,  when  tbey  were  abrogated  or  supei'seded 
by  something  analogous  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  These  are 
his  essential  elements  in  the  constitution  of  a  type ;  and  an  asser- 
tion of  the  want  of  these  forms  the  pei'petual  refrain,  with  which 
he  disposes  of  those  chai'acters  and  transactions,  that  in  his  rateem 
are  falsely  aecoimted  typical  We  demm'  to  every  one  of  them  in 
the  sense  understood  by  onr  opponent,  and  challenge  him,  or  any 
other  person,  to  produce  any  scriptural  proof  of  them,  as  applying 
to  the  strictly  religious  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament  worship, 
and  to  them  alone.  These  were  not  specifically  constituted  types, 
or  formally  set  up  in  that  character,  no  more  than  such  transac- 
tions as  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  or  the  pr^ervation  of  Noah 
in  the  deluge,  which  he  denies  to  have  been  typical.  In  the  man- 
ner of  their  appointment,  viewed  by  it«elf,  there  is  no  more  to 
indicate  a  reference  to  the  Messianic  future  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  Neither  were  they  for  certain  known  to  be  types,  and  used 
as  such  by  the  Old  Testament  worshippers.  They  unquestionably 
were  not  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  and  how  far  they  may  have 
been  so  at  any  previous  period,  is  a  matter  only  of  doubtful  specu- 
lation, and  nowhere  of  express  revelation,  Nor,  iinally,  was  it  by 
any  means  an  invariable  and  indispensable  characteristic,  tliat  they 
should  have  continued  in  use  till  they  were  superaeded  by  some- 
thing analogous  in  the  Cbiistian  dispensation.  Tliey  might  have 
partly  stood  ;  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  for  example,  did  stand, 
in  a  transaction  which  was  incapable  of  being  so  continued.  It 
was  a  creative  act,  bringing  Israel  as  a  people  of  God  into  formal 
existence,  and  as  such  capable  only  of  beii^  commemorated,  but 
not  of  being  repeated,  or  rendered  in  itself  pei-petual.  It  was 
commemorated,  however,  in  tlie  passover-feast.  In  that  feast  the 
Israelites  continually  freshened  the  remembrance  of  it  anew  on 
their  hearts.  They  in  spirit  re-enacted  it  as  a  thing  that  required 
to  be  ever  renewii^  itself  in  their  personal  experience,  precisely  as 
Christians  do  now  through  the  Supper  in  regard  to  the  one  great 
redemption-act  of  Chrkt  upon  the  cross.  This  also,  considered 
simply  as  an  act  in  God's  administration,  is  incapable  of  being 
repeated  ;  it  can  only  be  commemorated,  and  in  its  effects  spiri- 
tually appbed  to  the  conscience.  Yet  so  far  from  being  thereby 
bercit  of  an  antitypical  character,  it  is  the  central  antitype  of  the 
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gospel.  Wliy  should  it  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  type  ?  The 
analogy  of  things  favours  it ;  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture  not 
doubtfully  requires  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  passage  of  Scripture  which  bear  less 
explicitly,  though  to  our  mind  very  materially  upon  the  subject, 
our  Lord  himself,  at  the  celebration  of  the  last  passover,  declared 
to  his  disciples,  "With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  Ijefore  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more 
eat  thereof,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Luke 
xxii.  15,  16.)  There  is  a  prophecy  (what  else  can  the  words 
mean  ?)  as  well  as  a  memorial  in  thk  com.memorative  ordinance, 
— a  prophecy,  because  it  is  the  rehearsal  of  a  typical  transaction, 
which  is  now,  and  only  now,  going  to  meet  with  its  full  realisation. 
Such  appears  to  me  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  import  of  our 
Lord's  words.  And  the  Apostle  Paul  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
e^^lieit :  "  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  there- 
fore let  us  keep  the  feast,"  &e.  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)  What,  we  again 
ask,  are  we  to  undersfeuid  by  these  words,  if  not  that  there  is  in 
the  design  and  appointment  of  God  an  ordained  connection  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  so 
that  the  one,  as  the  means  of  redemption,  takes  the  place  of  the 
other  ?  In  any  other  sense  the  language  would  be  only  fitted  to 
mislead,  by  begetting  apprehensions  regarding  a  mutual  coitc- 
spondence  and  connection  which  had  no  existence.  But  what  says 
our  opponent  ?  "  Christ  is  indeed  said  to  be  our  passover,  but 
it  is  by  a  metaphor,  and  indicates  only,  that  it  is  by  his  blood  we 
are  saved  from  everlasting  death,  as  the  first-horn  of  the  Hebrews 
were  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  from  death  by  the 
destroying  angel."  Why  could  not  the  apostle  have  so  ezpre^ied 
himself  if  that  was  all  he  meant  ?  If  there  was  no  real  connection 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  event,  and  the  one  stood  as  much 
apart  from  the  other  as  the  lintels  of  Gt^hen  in  themselves  did 
from  the  cross  of  Calvary,  why  employ  language  that  forces  upon 
every  unbiassed  mind  the  reality  of  a  proper  connection  ?  Simply, 
we  believe,  because  it  actually  existed ;  and  our  "  exegetical  con- 
science" refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr  Lord's  mere  metaphor. 
But  when  he  states  further,  that  the  passover,  having  been  "  ap- 
pointed with  a  refei-ence  to  the  exemption  of  the  fii-st-bom  of  the 
Israelites  fi-om  the  death  that  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  fii'st-born 
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of  the  Egyptians,  it  cannot  be  a  type  of  Christ's  death  for  the  sina 
of  the  world,  as  that  would  imply  that  Christ's  death  also  was 
commemorative  of  the  preservation  from  an  analogous  death," — a 
child  might  tell  him,  that  he  confounds  between  the  paasover  as 
an  original  redemptive  transaction,  and  as  a  commemorative  ordi- 
nance, pointing  back  to  the  original  institution,  and  perpetually 
rehearsii^  it.  It  is  as  a  feaial  solemnity  alone  that  there  can  be 
anything  commemorative  belonging  either  to  the  Paschal  sacrifice 
or  to  Christ's.  Viewed,  however,  as  redemptive  acts,  there  was 
a  sufficient  analogy  between  them :  the  one  redeemed  the  firsts 
bom  of  Israel  (the  fehte  of  its  families),  and  the  other  redeems  "  the 
Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven." 

There  is  the  same  sort  of  trifling  with  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture in  most  of  the  other  instances  examined  by  the  reviewer. 
Christ,  for  example,  calls  himself,  with  pointed  reference  to  the 
manna,  "  the  bread  of  life  ;"  and  in  Rev.  ii.  17,  an  interest  in  his 
divine  life  is  called  "  an  eating  of  the  hidden  manna  ;"  but  it  is 
only  "  by  a  met-aphor,"  precisely  as  Christ  elsewhere  calls  himself 
the  vine,  or  is  likened  to  a  rock.  As  if  there  were  no  difference 
between  an  employment  of  these  natural  emblems  and  the  identi- 
iying  of  Christ  mth  the  supernatural  food  given  to  support  his 
people,  after  a  tj'pical  redemption,  and  on  the  way  to  a  typical 
inheritance.  It  is  not  the  simple  reference  to  a  temporal  good  on 
which,  in  such  a  case,  we  rest  the  typical  import,  but  this  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  whole  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  in  which 
the  temporal  was  given  or  employed.  Jonah  v/a&  not,  it  is  alleged, 
a  type  of  Christ ;  for  he  is  not  called  such,  but  only  "  a  sign  ;" 
neither  was  Melchizedec  called  by  that  name.  Well,  but  Adam 
is  called  a  type  {rWog  roD  ftixxufrog,  Rom.  v.  14),  and  baptism  is 
called  the  antitype  to  the  deluge  (5  «al  ri/ta;  AvTirumv  vSv  tfii^sf  jlwrr- 
Tie/ia,  1  Pet.  iii.  21).  True,  but  then,  we  are  told,  the  word  In 
these  passages  only  means  a  similitude  ;  it  does  not  mean  type  or 
antitype  in  the  proper  sense.  "What,  then,  couM  denote  it  ?  Is 
there  any  other  term  more  properly  fi,tted  to  expr^s  the  idea  ? 
And  if  the  precise  term,  when  it  is  employed,  still  does  not  serve, 
why  object  in  other  cases  to  the  want  of  it  ?  Strai^,  surely,  tliat 
its  presence  and  its  absence  should  be  alike  grounds  of  objection. 
But  if  the  matter  is  to  come  to  this  mere  stickling  about  words, 
shall  we  have  any  tj'pes  at  all  ?     Are  even  the  tabernacle  and  It^ 
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institutions  of  worship  called  by  that  name  ?  Not  once  ;  but, 
inversely,  the  designation  of  antitypes  is  in  one  passage  applied  to 
them :  "  The  holy  places  made  with  hands,  the  antitypes  of  the 
true,"  (ayr/rusra  tmv  dXyiSiyaiv,  Heb,  ix.  24.)  So  little  does  Scripture, 
in  its  teachings  on  this  subject,  encourage  us  to  hang  our  theore- 
tical explanations  on  a  particular  epithet !  It  varies  the  mode  of 
expression  with  aU  the  freedom  of  common  discoiu^e,  and  even, 
as  in  this  last  particular  instance,  inverts  the  current  phraseology ; 
but  etill,  amid  the  variety,  it  indicate  with  sufficient  plainne^  a 
real  economical  connection  between  the  past  and  the  present  in 
God's  dispensations, — such  as  is  commonly  underetood  by  the 
terms  type  and  antitype  ;  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  scriptural  evi- 
dence if  any  fail  to  perceive  it. 

Our  reviewer  furnishes  us  still  farther  with  a  specimen  of  his 
dialectical  skill,  in  the  remarks  he  makes  on  the  parage  in  Gala^ 
tians  respecting  Sarah  and  Isaac  on  the  one  side,  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  on  the  other.  He  begins,  as  usual,  with  telling  us,  that 
there  is  nothing  typical  expressed  in  the  characters  and  relations 
there  mentioned  ;  for  they  are  not  any  of  them  called  types ;  nor, 
we  may  add,  if  they  had  been,  would  it  have  brought  us  a  whit 
nearer  the  mark.  "  It  is  only  said,"  he  continue  "  that  that 
which  is  related  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  exhibited  allegorically  ; 
that  is,  that  there  are  other  things  that,  used  as  allegorical  repre- 
sentatives of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  exhibit  the  same  facts  and  truths. 
The  object  of  the  allegory  is  to  exemplify  them  by  analogous 
thin^  ;  not  iy  them  to  exemplify  something  else,  to  which  they 
present  a  resemblance.  It  is  they  that  axe  said  to  be  allegorized, 
that  is,  represented  by  something  else  ;  not  something  else  that  is 
allegorized  by  them.  They  are  accordingly  said  to  be  the  two 
covenants,  that  is,  like  the  two  covenants  ;  and  Mount  Sinai  is 
used  to  represent  the  covenant  that  genders  to  bondage ;  and 
Jerusalem  irom  above,  that  is,  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
the  covenant  of  treedom  or  grace.  And  they  accordingly  are  em- 
ployed [by  the  apostle]  to  set  forth  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  bon  1  and  the  free  woman,  and  their  offspring.  He  attempts 
to  lUustiate  the  lot  of  the  two  elates  who  are  under  law  and  under 
giace  fiPit  by  referrii^  to  the  difEerent  relations  to  the  covenant, 
and  different  lot  of  the  children  of  the  bond  and  the  free  woman  ; 
ai  1  tl  en  1  \  I  SI  1^-  Mount  fiinai  to  exemplify  the  character  and 
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condition  of  those  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, to  exemplify  those  who  are  under  the  gospel.  The  places 
&om  which  the  two  covenants  are  proclaimed  are  thus  used  to 
represent  those  two  classes  ;  not  Hagar  and  Sarah  to  represent 
those  places,  or  the  covenants  that  are  proclaimed  from  them." 
Now,  this  parade  of  petty  criticism — ^professing  to  explain  all,  and 
yet  leaving  the  main  thing  totally  unexplained — is  introduced,  let 
it  be  observed,  to  expose  an  alleged  "  singular  neglect  of  discrimi- 
nation" in  the  use  we  had  made  of  the  pass^e.  We  had,  it  seems, 
been  guilty  of  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  supposing  Hagar  and 
Sarah  to  be  themselves  the  repr^entatives  in  the  apostle's  aUego- 
rization,  and  not,  as  we  should  have  done,  the  objects  represented. 
Does  any  of  oiu  readers,  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  reviewer's 
explanation,  recognise  the  importance  of  this  distinction  ?  Or 
can  he  tell  how  it  serves  to  explicate  the  apostle's  argument  ?  His 
mind  must  be  differently  constituted  from  ours  if  it  has  not  weU- 
nigh  driven  frora  his  mind  any  distinct  conception  of  the  real 
subject  of  discourse.  In  itself  it  might  have  been  of  no  moment, 
though  it  is  of  some  for  the  apostle's  argument,  whether  Hagar 
and  Sarali  be  said  to  represent  the  two  covenants  of  law  and  grace, 
or  the  two  covenant*  be  said  to  represent  them ;  as  in  Heb.  ix, 
24,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the  earthly  sanctuary  be  called  the 
antitype  of  the  heavenly,  or  the  heavenly  of  the  earthly.  Thei'e 
is  in  both  eases  alike  a  mutual  representation,  or  relative  corre- 
spondence ;  and  it  is  the  naiwe  of  the  correspondence,  inferior  and 
preparatory  in  the  one  case,  spiritual  and  ultimate  in  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  important.  It  is  that  (though  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  reviewer)  which  makes  the  apostle's  appeal  here  to  the 
Idstorical  transactions  in  the  family  of  Abrabam  suitable  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

We  shall  gather  into  a  few  sentences  what,  at  different  places 
in  the  former  edition,  we  actually  said  respecting  this  passage  in 
Galatians.  We  first  stated,  in  a  quotation  from  Bishop  Marsh, 
that  though  the  apostle  here  calls  bis  reference  to  the  historical 
transactions  an  allegorizing  of  them,  he  did  not  convert  them  into 
allegory  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  did  not  treat  them  as  fabulous ; 
he  did  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  represent  one  class  of  charac- 
ters and  relations  as  types,  and  the  other  as  antitypes.  As  Tholuck 
also  justly  remarks  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  all egorl King  presented 
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is  "  nothing  else  than  the  typical  meaning,  and  the  typical  expo- 
sition here  also  admits  of  a  perfect  justification."'  Then,  second- 
ly, in  opposition  to  Dr  Alexander,  we  affirmed  that  the  apostle's 
reference  to  the  things  connected  with  Hagar  and  Sarah  could 
not  have  been  for  illustration  merely,  or  with  the  design  simply  of 
presenting  an  apt  similitude ;  it  must  have  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  real,  valid,  and  divinely-appointed  connection  between  the 
thin^  compared.  For  how  else  could  the  apostle  have  introduced 
it  with  a  coll  to  the  Galatiane  to  heai'  the  law?"  "  Tell  me,  ye 
that  desire  to  he  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?"  Could 
he  have  honestly  made  such  an  appeal  in  respect  to  a  mere  play 
of  fancy,  or  anything  not  strictly  binding  on  the  conscience  ?  It 
is  a  summons  to  hear  the  authoritative  word  of  Grod  ;  which  ne- 
cessarily implies,  that  the  transactions  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Hagai'  and  of  Sarah  were  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  purposely 
ordered  and  anunged  to  teach  on  the  narrower  and  lower  sphere 
of  domestic  life,  what  was  afterwards  to  take  place  nationally  and 
spiritually  in  connection  with  the  covenants  of  law  and  grace. 
But  this,  in  om'  view,  is  all  one  ^vith  saying  that  the  one  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  be  to  the  spiritual  eye  a  type  and  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  other.  Lastly,  as  to  the  specific  import  of  the  2>assage, 
we  had  substantially  said  before,  and  we  now  repeat,  that  the 
tenor  of  the  apostle's  statement,  and  the  place  it  holds  in  his  train 
of  argument,  not  only  warrant,  but  even  oblige  us  to  regard  the 
two  mothera  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  covenants,  rather 
than  invei^ely ;  for  it  is  by  the  mothers  and  their  natural  off- 
spring he  intends  to  throw  light  on  the  covenants  and  their  re- 
spective tendencies  and  results.  It  was  the  earlier  that  exemplified 
and  illustrated  the  later,  not  the  later  that  exemplified  and 
illi^trated  the  earlier  ;  otherwise  the  i-eference  of  the  apostle  is 
misplaced,  and  the  reasoning  he  founds  on  it  manifestly  incon- 
clusive. 

One  specimen  more  of  our  reviewer's  criticism,  and  we  shall 
leave  him.  Among  the  passages  of  Scripture  we  had  referred  to, 
as  indicating  a  typical  relationship  between  the  old  and  the  new 
in  God's  dispensations,  is  Matth.  ii,  15,  where  the  Evangelist 
spealrs  of  Christ  being  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Herod,  "  that  it 
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might  be  fulfilled  which  waa  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son."  The  allusion  to 
this  passage  in  our  introductory  chapter  was  never  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  it  was  the  only  Scriptural  authority  for  conclud- 
ing a  typical  relationship  to  have  subsisted  between  Israel  and 
Chiust.  And  any  one  reading  for  information,  and  not  for  objec- 
tion, might  have  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work  a  good  deal  of 
Scriptural  authority  besides  this,  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  was, 
however,  referred  to  as  one  of  the  passages  most  commonly  em- 
ployed by  typological  writers  in  proof  of  such  a  relationship,  and 
in  itself  most  obviously  implying  it.  But  what  says  our  reviewer  ? 
"  The  language  of  Matthew  does  not  imply  that  it  (the  passage 
in  Hosea)  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ ;  he  simply  states,  that  Jesua 
continued  in  Egypt  till  Herod's  death,  so  that  tliat  occurred  in 
respect  to  him  which  had  been  spoken  by  Jehovali  by  the  pro- 
phet. Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son  ;  or,  in  other  words,  so 
that  that  was  accomplished  in  respect  to  Christ  which  had  been 
related  by  the  prophet  of  Israel."  Had  we  not  good  reason  for 
saying  that  our  author's  principles  inevitably  led  him,  as  an 
interpret-er  of  Scriptui-e,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mtion- 
aliets  ?  One  might  suppose  tliat  it  was  a  comment  of  Paulus  or 
Kuinoel  that  we  were  here  presented  with,  and  we  transfer  the 
paraphrase  of  the  latter  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  shew  how 
entirely  lihey  agree  in  spirit.^  If  the  EvangeUet  simply  meant 
what  is  ascribed  to  him,  was  he  so  unsldlled  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  language  as  not  to  be  able  plainly  to  express  it  ?  Or,  if  the 
words  he  employs  distinctly  indicate  such  a  connection  between 
Christ  and  Israel,  as  gave  to  the  testimony  in  Hosea  the  force  of 
a  prophecy  (which  must  be  the  impression  of  eveiy  unbiassed 
reader),  what  shall  we  say  of  the  arbitrary  and  sophistical  sense, 
which  the  reviewer  thinks  himself  entitled  to  put  even  on  the 
words  of  inspiration  ?  And  this,  too,  from  one  who  hardly  knows 
how  to  express  his  astonishment  that  such  a  work  as  the  Typo- 
logy should  have  appeared  "  at  a  period  when  the  principles  of 
language  are  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  in  any  former 
age,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  hold,  that  the  saored 
volume,  like  other  writings,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of 

'  Ut  ndeo  hio  recte  posidt  landari,  quod  <1om!nu8  olim  intei-prete  ptoyliets  disit,  neiiipe ; 
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"  Physician,  heal  thyself '  It  is  iiu  solitan  example 
of  rationalistic  interpretation  of  which  our  reviewei  ha*,  liei  e  been 
guilty.  The  antagonistic  position  he  has  taken  up  against  all 
historical  and  prophetical  types  ot  necessity  requires  a  sunilai 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  great  many  other  applications  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New.  But  as  we  mean  to  ti  cat  of  this  sepaiately, 
and  at  some  length,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  we  shall 
not  further  refer  to  it  here.  And,  in  conclusion,  we  trust  we 
have  said  enough  to  shew  that,  while  we  hold  the  school  of  Marsh 
to  have  erred  by  way  of  defect  in  limiting  the  typical  matter  of 
ancient  Scripture  to  what  has  been  specially  noticed  as  typical  in 
Scripture  itself,  it  was  still  fuUy  justified  in  finding  express  war- 
rant in  Scripture  for  a  good  deal  of  such  matter  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  religious  symbol  and  sacrificial  worship.  There  are  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  authorised  and  sanctioned  in  New  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  which  furnish  ample  gi'ound  for  maintaining  the 
existence  of  a  typical  connection,  to  a  considerable  extent,  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  in  respect  also  to  the  historical  and  prophe- 
tical portions  of  the  old, — a  typical  connection  substantially  alike, 
thoi^h,  we  do  not  say  in  all  respects  perfectly  agreeing,  to  that 
attaching  to  the  institutions  and  services  of  rehgion.  Even  among 
these  there  were  some  shades  of  diversity  as  to  the  precise  form 
and  kind  of  con'espondence  between  type  and  antitype ;  and  other 
diversities  naturally  arose  when  the  connection  parsed  into  the 
region  of  history  and  prophecy.  This  was  implied  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Typology.  But,  I  adroit,  it  was  not  with  sufficient 
distinctness  exhibited.  And,  among  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  present  edition,  will  be  found  both  a  more  clear  and 
orderly  enmiciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject, 
and  a  more  discriminating  exhibition  of  tlie  differences  between 
one  portion  of  what  is  typical  and  another. 
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)  WITH  AN  ESPECIAL 
REFEEENCE  TO  WHAT  ARE  COMMONLY  DESIGNATED  RITUAL  TYrES,  OR 
THE  SYMBOLICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  WORSHIP, 

In  entering  on  tlie  formal  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  shall 
not  attempt,  what  we  have  already  found  to  prove  so  fruitlras  in 
the  hands  of  another,  to  begin  with  a  precise  definition  of  a  type. 
The  pointa  that  would  rec[uire  to  be  embi'a^ed  by  it  are  of  too 
complex  and  varied  a  character  to  admit  of  being  distinctly  ex- 
pr^sed  in  a  brief  enunciation.  But  there  are  two  principal 
ideas  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  in  the  delinitions  commonly 
adopted,  which  unfold  what  is  of  primary  moment,  and  com- 
prise all  that  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  farther  inquiry. 
Understanding  the  word  type  in  the  theological  sense — for  as 
employed  in  Scripture  the  original  word  is  undoubtedly  used  with 
greater  latitude' — it  is  admitted  by  general  consent,  iiret,  that  in 
the  charajiter,  action,  or  institution,  which  is  denominated  the 
type,  there  must  be  a  resemblance  in  form  or  spirit  to  what 
answers  to  it  under  the  Grospel ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must  not 
be  any  character,  action,  or  institution,  occurring  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  but  such  only  as  had  their  ordination  of  God, 
and  were  designed  by  Him  to  foreshadow  and  prepare  for  the 
better  things  of  the  Gospel.  For,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  justly  re- 
imtrked,  "  to  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  something 
more  is  wanted  tlian  mere  resemblance.     The  former  must  not 

1  Heb.  yiii,  5 ;  Phil,  ill  17 ;  1  Thes.  i.  7 ;  I  Pet.  v.  3  i  Rom.  vi  17.  In  these  pas- 
sages  vivit,  tjTie,  vary  nearly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  our  words  model,  pattern, 
or  eieiBj/tar  generally.  And  this  is  n-bat  is  usunlly  called  the  Scriptural,  as  opposed  to 
the  thEological  sense  of  the  word.  It  might  more  properly,  perhaps,  be  called  the  ge- 
neral as  distingnished  from  the  more  specific  theological  meaning,  ivhicli,  it  not  actually 
expressed,  is  sometimes,  at  least  in  substance,  indicated  In  Scrlptui-e,  as  at  Eom.  v.  14  ; 
TIeb.  ix.21i   1  Pet,  iii.  31. 
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only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble 
the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institi- 
tution.  It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to 
the  latter.  The  type  as  well  as  the  antitype  must  have  been  pre- 
ordained ;  and  they  must  have  been  pre-ordained  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  same  general  scheme  of  divine  Providence.  It  is  this 
premoua  design  and  ihh  pre-ordained  connection  [together,  of 
coiu^se,  with  the  resemblance],  which  constitute  the  relation  of 
type  and  antitype".'  We  insert,  together  with  the  resemblance  ; 
for,  while  stress  is  jlietly  laid  on  the  previous  design  and  pre-or- 
dained connection,  the  resemblance  also  forms  an  indispensable 
element  in  this  very  connection,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  point  tliat  in- 
volves the  more  peculiar  dif&cultiea  belonging  to  the  subject,  and 
calls  for  the  closest  investigation. 

I.  We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  other  point — ^the  previous  de- 
sign and  pre-ordained  connection  necefesarily  entering  into  the  re- 
lation between  type  and  antitype.  A  relation  so  formed,  and 
subsisting  to  any  extent  between  Old  and  New  Testament  things, 
evidently  pre-supposes  and  imphes  two  import-ant  facts.  It  im- 
plies, first,  that  the  realities  of  the  Gospel,  which  constitute  the 
antitypes,  are  the  ultimate  objects  which  were  contemplated  by 
the  mind  of  God,  when  planning  the  economy  of  his  succ^sive  dis- 
pensations. And  it  implies,  secondly,  that  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  these  idtimate  objects,  he  placed  the 
Church  under  a  course  of  training,  which  included  instruction  by 
typ^,  or  designed  and  fitting  resemblances  of  what  was  to  come. 
Both  of  these  facts  are  so  distinctly  stated  in  Scripture,  and,  in- 
deed, so  generally  admitted,  tiiat  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  proof  on  which  they 
rest. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  facts,  we  find  the  designa- 
tion of  "  the  ends  of  the  world"  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
Gospel-age  f  and  that  not  so  much  in  respect  to  its  posteriority 
in  point  of  time,  as  to  its  comparative  maturity  in  regard  to  the 
tilings  of  salvation — the  higher  and  better  things  having  now 
come,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  only  in  prospect  or  existed  but 
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in  embryo.  On  the  aame  account  the  Gospel  dispensation  is 
called  "  the  dispensation  of  the  fubiess  of  times ;"  ^  indicating, 
that  with  it  alone  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  which  the 
Church  was  from  the  first  destined  to  posses,  were  properly 
brought  within  her  reach.  Only  with  the  entrance  also  of  this 
loes  the  great  mystery  of  Giod,  in  connection  with 
s  salvation,  come  to  be  disclosed,  and  the  light  of  a  new  and 
more  glorious  era  at  last  breaks  upon  the  Church,  "  The  day- 
spring  from  the  height,"  in  the  expressive  language  of  Zacharias, 
then  appeared,  and  made  manifest  what  had  previously  been 
m-apt  in  comparative  obecurity,  what  had  not  even  been  distinctly 
conceived,  far  less  satisfactorily  enjoyed,^  Here,  therefore,  in  the 
sublime  discoveries  and  abimdant  consolations  of  the  Grospel,  is 
the  reality,  in  its  depth  and  fulness,  while,  in  the  earlier  endow- 
ments and  institutions  of  the  Church,  there  was  no  more  than  a 
shadowy  exhibition  and  a  partial  experience ; "  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  most  eminent  in  spiritual  light  and  privilege 
before,  were  still  decidedly  inferior  even  to  the  lesa  distinguished 
member's  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.*  In  a  word,  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer, whom  the  Giospel  reveals,  is  Himself  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  scheme  of  Grod's  dispensations  ;  in  Him  is  found 
alike  the  centre  of  Heaven's  plan,  and  the  one  foundation  of 
human  confidence  and  hope.  So  that  tefore  liia  coming  into  the 
world,  all  thin^  of  nec^sity  pointed  toward  him ;  types  and 
prophecies  bore  testimony  to  the  things  that  concerned  his  work 
and  kingdom  ;  the  children  of  blessing  were  blessed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  looked  for  redemption ;  and  with  his  coming,  the 

1   Eph.  1.  10. 

"Lukei.  78;  1  John  ii.  8;  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26;  Col.  i.  27;  !  Cor.  ii.  7,  10. 

s   Coi.  ii.  17  ;  Hell,  viU.  5, 

1  Matth.  ici.  11,  where  it  is  said  respecang  Johu  tbe  Baptist,  "  notwithsfanding  lia 
tliat  is  least  (J  ,!«»foTi£os)  in  tlie  fciiigdQni  of  beaveii,  is  greater  than  he."  The  older 
English  versions  retained  the  eonipacative,  and  rendered  "  he  that  is  Uss\  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaTen"^(Wickliffe,  Tyndala,  Cranmer,  the  Geneva);  and  so  also  Winer 
Greek  Gr.  g  36,  3,  "  iia  irho  oconpies  some  loirer  place  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Lightfoot,  Hengstenherg,  and  many  others  approve  of  this  milder  sense,  as  It  may  be 
called ;  but  Alford  in  his  recent  commentary  adhei-es  atSl  to  the  stronger,  "  the  Uasl ;" 
and  BO  does  Stier  in  his  Seden  Sesu,  ^vho,  in  illustrating  the  thought,  goes  so  far  as  t^ 
say,  "  a  mere  obild  that  knows  the  eafechiBm,  and  ean  say  the  lord's  prayer,  boili 
knows  and  has  more  than  the  Old  Testament  ean  give,  and  so  far  stands  higher  and 
iiearei-  to  God  than  John  !he  Baptist."     One  cannot  bat  fee!  that  this  is  putting  some- 
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gi-and  reality  itsell'  came,  and  the  higliei'  purposes  ol'  Heaven 
entered  on  their  fulfilment.^ 

2.  The  other  fact  pre-supposed  and  imphed  in  the  relation  be- 
tween type  and  antitype,  namely,  that  God  subjected  the  Church 
to  a  coiirae  of  preparatory  training,  including  instmction  by 
types,  before  he  introduced  the  realities  of  his  final  dispensation, 
is  written  with  ecLual  distinctness  in  the  page  of  inspiration.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  dissociate  even  in  idea  the  one  fact 
from  the  other ;  for,  without  such  a  course  of  preparation  being 
perpetually  in  progress,  the  long  delay  which  took  place  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Messiah's  Mngdom  would  be  q^uite  inexpli- 
cable. Accordingly,  the  Church  of  the  Old  TKitament  is  con- 
stantly represented  as  having  been  in  a  state  of  comparative  child- 
hood, supplied  only  with  such  means  of  instruction,  and  subjected 
to  such  methods  of  discipline  as  were  suited  to  so  imperfect  and 
provisional  a  period  of  her  being.  Her  law,  in  its  higher  aim  and 
object,  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  24) ; 
and  every  thing  in  her  condition — what  it  wanted,  as  well  as 
what  it  possessed,  what  was  done  for  her,  and  also  what  remained 
undone — concurred  in  pointing  the  way  to  Him,  who  was  to 
come  with  the  better  promises  and  the  perfected  salvation  (Heb. 
vii.  viii.  ix,}  Such  is  the  plain  import  of  a  gTeat  many  Scriptiu^s 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  in  regard  to  this  course  of  prepara- 
tion, continued  through  so  many  ages,  that  every  thing  in  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  employed  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  employed  simply  for  the  sake  of  those  who  lived  during 
its  continuance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  primarily  introduced  on  their 
account,  and  must  have  been  wisely  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances, as  under  preparation  for  better  things  to  come.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  also,  Uke  the  early  training  of  a  well  edu- 
cated youth,  have  been  fitted  to  tell  with  beneficial  effect  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in  her  more  advanced  state  of  ex- 
istence, after  she  had  actually  attained  to  those  better  things 
themselves.  The  man  of  matui'e  age,  when  pursuing  his  way 
amid  the  perplexing  cares  and  busy  avocations  of  life,  finds  him- 
self continu^y  indebted  to  the  lessons  he  was  taught  and  the 

I  Rev.  i.    B  ;   Luke  ii.  25  ;  Act;  x.  43,  iv.  !2  ;  licim,  iii.  25  ;   1  PeL  i,  10-12,  'ill. 
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skill  he  has  acquired  duiing  the  period  of  his  early  culture.  And, 
in  like  manner,  it  was  undoubtedly  God's  intention  that  his 
method  of  procedure  toward  the  Church  in  her  state  of  minority, 
not  only  should  minister  what  was  needed  for  her  immediate  in- 
struction and  improvement,  but  should  also  furnish  materials  of 
edification  and  comfort  for  believers  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the 
earlier  could  not  be  made  perfect  without  the  things  belonging  to 
the  later  Church  (Heb.  xi.  40),  so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
the  later  profitably  or  even  safely  dispense  with  the  advantage 
she  may  derive  from  the  more  simple  and  rudimentary  things 
that  belonged  to  the  earlier.  The  Church,  considered  as  Gl-od's 
nursery  ■for  training  soule  to  a  meetness  for  immoi-tal  hfe  and 
ble^edne^,  is  substantially  the  same  through  all  periods  of  her 
existence  ;  and  the  things  which  were  appointed  for  the  behoof 
of  her  members  in  one  age,  had  in  them  ako  something  of  lasting 
benefit  for  those  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  (1  Cor, 
X.  6, 11.) 

It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  in  this  work  of  preparation  for  the 
more  perfect  future,  arrangements  of  a  typical  kind,  being  of  a 
somewhat  recondite  nature,  necessarily  occupied  a  relative  and 
subsidiary,  rather  than  the  primary  and  most  essential  place. 
The  church  enjoyed  from  the  first  the  beneiit  of  direct  and  ex- 
plicit instruction,  imparted  either  immediately  by  the  hand  of 
God,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  aocredited  messengers. 
From  this  source  she  always  derived  her  knowledge  of  the  more 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  and  also  her  more  definite  expec- 
tations of  the  better  things  to  come.  The  fact  is  of  importance, 
both  as  determining  the  proper  place  of  typical  acts  and  institu- 
tions, and  as  indicating  a  kind  of  extraneous  and  qualifying 
element,  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  condition 
of  behevers  under  them.  Yet  they  were  not,  on  that  account, 
rendered  less  valuable  or  necessary  as  constituent  parts  of  a  pre- 
paratory dispensation.  For,  it  was  through  them,  as  temporary 
expedients,  and  by  virtue  of  the  resemblances  they  possessed  to 
the  higher  things  in  prospect,  that  the  realities  of  Christ's  king- 
dom obtained  a  land  of  present  realization  to  the  eye  of  feith. 
What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  these  resemblances  ?  Wherein 
precisely  did  the  similarity  which  fonned  more  especially  the 
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preparatory  element  in  the  Old,  as  compared  with  the  New, 
really  lie  ?     Tliis  is  the  point  that  mainly  calls  for  elucidation. 

II.  It  is  the  second  point  we  were  to  investigate,  as  being  that 
which  would  necessarily  recLuire  the  most  lengthened  and  careful 
examination.  And  the  general  statement  we  submit  respecting 
it  is,  that  two  things  were  here  e^entiaUy  necessary :  there  must 
have  been  in  the  Old  the  same  great  ekmeiits  of  truth  as  in  the 
things  they  represented  tinder  the  JVe»o  ;  and  then,  in  the  Old, 
these  Trntst  have  been  exhibited  in  a  form  more  level  to  the  cotn^ 
prehension,  more  easily  csW  distinctly  cognisable  by  the  minds  of 
men. 

1.  There  must  have  been,  first,  the  same  great  elements  of 
truth — ^for  the  mind  of  Giod,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fallen 
creature,  are  substantially  the  same  at  all  times.  What  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  men  now  ai^e,  they  have  been  from  the 
time  that  sin  entered  into  the  world.  Hence  the  truth  revealed 
by  God  to  meet  these  necessities,  however  varying  from  time  to 
time  in  the  precise  amount  of  its  communications,  and  however 
differing  also  in  the  est«mal  form  under  which  it  might  be  pre- 
sented, must  have  been,  so  far  as  disclosed,  essentially  one  in 
every  age.  For,  otherwise,  what  anomalous  results  would  follow  ? 
If  the  principles  unfolded  in  God's  commimications  to  men,  and 
on  which  he  regulates  liis  dealings  toward  them,  were  materially 
different  at  one  period  from  what  they  are  at  another,  then  either 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  men's  natural  condition  must  have 
undergone  a  change,  or— these  being  the  same,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are — the  character  of  God  must  have  altered  —  he 
cannot  be  the  immutable  Jehovah.  Besides,  the  very  idea  of  a 
course  of  preparatory  dispensations  were,  on  the  supposition  in 
question,  manifestly  excluded  ;  since  that  could  have  no  proper 
ground  to  rest  on,  unless  there  was  a  deep-rooted  and  fimda- 
mental  agreement  between  what  was  temporaiy  and  what  was 
final  and  idtimate  in  the  matter.  The  primary  and  essential 
elements  of  truth,  therefore,  which  are  embodied  in  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  on  which  its  economy  of  grace  is  based,  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  recent  origin — as  if  they  were  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  tlie  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  had 
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o:\ly  begun  with  the  entiunce  of  it  to  obtabi  a  place  in  tlie  go- 
vermnent  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  their  existence  must  have 
formed  the  ground-work,  and  their  varied  manifestation  the  pro- 
gress of  any  preparatory  dispensations  that  might  he  appointed. 
And  whatever  ulterior  respect  the  typical  characters,  actions,  or 
institutions  of  those  earlier  dispei^atioi:^  might  carry  to  the 
coming  realities  oftheGrOSpel,  theirmore  immediate  intention  and 
use  must  have  coneiBted  in  the  exhibition  they  gave  of  the  vital 
and  fundamental  truths,  common  alike  to  aU  dispensations. 

2.  If  a  clear  and  conclusive  certainty  attaches  to  this  part  of 
our  statement,  it  does  so  in  even  an  increased  ratio  to  the  other. 
Holding  that  the  same  great  elements  of  truth  must  of  necessity 
pervade  both  type  and  antitype,  we  must  unciu^tionably  hold, 
that  in  the  former  they  were  more  simply  and  palpably  exhibited 
— presented  in  some  shape  in  which  the  human  mind  could  more 
easily  and  distinctly  apprehend  them — than  in  the  latter.  It  would 
manifestly  have  been  absurd  to  admit  into  a  com-se  of  prepaia^ 
tion  for  the  realities  of  the  Gospel,  certain  temporary  exhibitions 
of  the  same  great  elements  of  truth  that  wei'e  to  pervade  these, 
ludesa  the  preparatory  had  been  of  more  obvious  meaning,  and  of 
more  easy  comprehension,  than  the  ultimate  and  final.  The 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  must  clearly  have  involved  a 
rise  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  truth  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
territory — ^from  a  form  of  developement  more  easily  grasped,  to 
a  foi-m  winch  sliould  put  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  a  greater 
stretch.  For  thus  only  could  it  be  wise  or  proper  to  set  up  pre- 
paratory dispensations  at  all.  These,  manif^tly,  had  been  better 
spared,  if  the  realities  themselves  lay  more,  or  even  so  much 
within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  the  mind,  as  their  tempo- 
rary and  imperfect  representations. 

Standing,  then,  on  the  foundation  of  these  two  principles,  as 
necessarily  forming  the  essential  elements  of  the  resemblance 
that  subsisted  between  the  Old  and  the  New  in  God's  dispensa- 
tions, we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  they  can  legiti- 
mately carry  us  in  explainii^  the  subject  in  hand  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  answer  the  question,  how  on  such  a  basis  the  typical 
things  of  the  past  could  properly  serve  as  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  the  higher  and  better  things  of  the  future  ?  We  shall 
endeavour  to  ans'wer  this  queKlion,  in  Ibe  first  instance,  by  niak- 
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ing  application  of  our  principles  to  the  symbolical  iiiHtitutioiis  oi' 
ition,  which  are  iBually  denominated  the  riUial 
For,  in  respect  to  these  we  have  the  advantage  of 
the  moat  explicit  assertion  in  Scripture  of  their  typical  character ; 
and  we  are  also  furnished  with  certain  gena-al  d^criptions  of 
their  nature  as  typical,  which  may  partly  serve  as  lighfe  to  du-ect 
our  inquiries,  and  partly  provide  a  test  by  which  to  try  the 
correctness  of  our  results. 

Viewing  the  institutions  of  the  dispensation  brought  in  by 
Moses  as  typical,  we  loot  at  them  in  what  may  be  called  their 
secondary  aspect ;  we  consider  them  as  prophetic  symbols  of  the 
better  things  to  come  in  the  Gospel.  But  this  evidently  implies 
that  in  another  and  more  immediate  rrapect  they  were  merely 
symbols,  that  is,  outward  and  sensible  representations  of  Divine 
truth,  in  comiection  with  an  existing  dispensation  and  a  religions 
worship.  It  was  only  from  their  being  this,  in  the  one  respect, 
that  they  could,  in  the  other,  be  prophetic  symbols,  or  types,  of 
what  was  afterwards  to  appear  under  the  Gospel ;  on  the  ground 
already  stated,  that  the  preparatory  dispensation  to  which  they 
belonged  was  necessarily  inwrought  with  the  same  great  elements 
of  truth,  which  were  afterwards,  in  another  form,  to  pervade  the 
Christian.  Had  there  not  been  the  identity  of  the  truths  here  sup- 
posed, assimilating  the  two  dispensations  to  each  other  amid  all 
their  out^vard  diversities,  the  eai'Uer  would  rather  have  blocked 
up  than  prepared  and  opened  the  way  for  the  latfer,  A  partial 
exhibition  of  a  tmth,  or  an  embodiment  of  it  in  things  compara- 
tively little,  easily  grasped  by  the  understanding,  and  but  imper- 
fectly satisfying  the  mind,  may  certainly  make  way  for  its  exhibi- 
tion in  some  more  complete  and  perfect  manner: — The  mind 
thus  familiarized  to  it  in  the  little,  may  both  have  the  desire 
created,  and  the  capacity  formed  for  beholding  its  developement 
in  things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  kind.  But  a  partial  or  de- 
fective representation  of  an  ol^'ect,  apart  from  any  principles  com- 
mon to  both,  must  rather  tend  to  pre-oceupy  the  mind,  and  either 
entirely  prevent  it  firom  anticipating,  or  iill  it  with  mistaken  and 
prejudiced  notions  of,  the  reality.  If  such  a  representation  of  the 
mere  objects  of  the  Gospel  bad  been  all  that  was  aimed  at  in 
the  symbolical  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament— if  their  direct, 
imniecUate,  and  only  use  had  been  to  serve,  aw  pictures,  to  ]ire- 
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figure  and  presentiate  to  the  soul  the  I'litiire  realities  of  tho 
(hvine  kingdom — then,  who  could  wonder  if  tliese  realities  should 
Lave  been  wholly  lost  eight  of  before,  or  misbelieved  and  repudi- 
ated when  they  came  ?  For,  in  that  ease,  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation must  have  been  far  more  difficult  for  the  worship^jer  than 
the  ultimate  one.  The  child  must  have  had  a  much  hardei'  les- 
son to  read,  and  a  much  higher  task  to  accomplish,  than  the  man 
of  full-grown  and  ripened  intellect.  And  divine  wisdom  must 
have  employed  its  resources,  not  to  smooth  the  Church's  path  to 
an  enlightened  view,  and  a  believing  reception  of  the  realities  of 
the  Giospel,  but  to  ahi'oud  them  in  the  most  profound  and  per- 
plexing obscurities. 

Every  serious  and  intelligent  believer  will  shrink  fi«m  this 
conclusion.  But  if  he  does  so,  he  wiU  soon  find,  that  there  is 
only  one  way  of  effectually  escaping  from  it ;  and  that  is,  by  re- 
garding the  symbolical  institutioi^  of  the  Old  Covenant  as  not 
simply  or  directly  representations  of  tlie  realities  of  the  Gospel, 
but  in  the  first  instance  as  parts  of  an  existing  dispensation,  and, 
as  such,  expressive  of  certain  great  and  ftmdamental  traths,  which 
could  even  then  be  distinctly  understood  and  embraced.  This 
was  what  might  be  called  their  more  immediate  and  ostensibie 
design.  Their  fwrther  and  prospective  reference  to  the  higher 
objects  of  the  Gtospel,  was  of  a  more  indirect  and  occult  nature; 
and  stood  in  the  same  essential  truths  being  exhibited  by  means 
of  present  and  visible,  but  inferior  and  comparatively  inadequate 
objects.  So  that  in  tracing  out  the  connection  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  we  must  always  begin  with  incjuiring,  What,  per  se, 
was  the  native  import  of  each  symbol  ?  What  truths  did  it 
symbolize  merely  aa  pact  of  an  existing  religion  ?  and  from  this 
proceed  to  unfold  how  it  was  fitted  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  a 
etepping-stone  to  the '  glorious  evente  and  issues  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  This — which  it  was  the  practice  of  the  older  typolo- 
gical writers  in  great  measure  to  overlook — ^is  really  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  matter ;  and  without  it  every  typological  system 
must  either  contract  itself  within  very  narrow  bounds,  or  be  in 
danger  of  running  out  into  superficial  or  fanciful  ; 
The  Mosiac  ritual  had  at  once  a  shell  and  a  keruel,- 
shell,  the  outward  rites  and  observances  it  enjoined  ;  its  kei-nel. 
the   spiritual   lelatious   which   these   indicated   and   the   Bpifit- 
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ual  ti'utlie  which  they  embodied  and  expressed.  Substantialiy, 
these  truths  and  relations  were,  and  must  have  been,  the  same 
for  the  Old  that  they  are  for  the  New  Testament  worship- 
pers ;  for  the  spiritual  wants  and  necessities  of  both  are  the  same, 
and  so  also  is  the  character  of  Giod,  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
There,  therefore,  in  that  fundamental  agreement,  that  internal 
and  pre-established  harmony  of  principle,  we  are  to  find  the 
boncZ  of  union  between  the  symif>oIical  institutions  of  Judaism 
and  the  permanent  realities  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  One  truth  in 
both — but  that  truth  existing  iirst  in  a  lower,  then  in  a  higher  stage 
of  developement ;  in  the  one  caee,  ae  a  precious  bud  embosomed 
and  but  paitiaUy  seen  amid  the  imperfect  relations  of  flesh  and 
time  ;  in  the  other  expanded  under  the  bright  simshine  of  heaven 
into  all  the  beauty  and  fraitfulness  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

To  make  our  meaning  perfectly  understood,  however,  we  must 
descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  apply  what  has 
been  stated  to  a  special  case.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  go  at  once 
to  what  may  justly  be  termed  the  very  core  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Covenant — ^the  right  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  That  this  was 
typical,  or  prophetically  symbolical  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
testified  with  much  plainness  and  frecLuency  in  New  Testament 
Scripture.  Yet,  independently  of  this  connection  with  Christ's 
death,  it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own,  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
ancient  worshipper  to  understand,  and,  so  understanding,  to  pre- 
sent through  it  an  acceptable  service  to  Gtod,  whether  he  might 
perceive  or  not  the  further  respect  it  bore  to  a  dying  Saviour.  It 
was  in  its  own  nature  a  symbolical  transaction,  embodying  a 
threefold  idea ;  first,  that  the  worshipper  having  been  guilty  of 
sin,  had  forfeited  his  life  to  God ;  then,  that  the  life  so  forfeited 
mi:^t  be  surrendered  to  divine  justice  ;  and  finally,  that  being 
surrendered  in  the  way  appointed,  it  was  given  back  to  him  again 
by  God,  or  he  became  re-established,  as  a  justified  person,  in  the 
divine  favour  and  fellowship.  How  far  a  transaction  of  this  kind, 
done  symbolically  and  not  really — by  means  of  an  irrational  crea^ 
ture  substituted  in  the  sinner's  room,  and  unconsciously  devoted  to 
lose  its  animal,  in  lieu  of  his  intelligent  and  rational  life — might 
commend  itself  as  altogether  satisfactory  to  his  view ;  or  how  fiir  he 
might  see  reason  to  regai'd  it  as  but  a  provisional  ai-rangement, 
proceetling  on  the  contemplation  of  eomctli'uig  more  perfect  yet 
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to  come — these  are  points  which  m^ht  justly  be  raised,  and  will 
indeed  call  for  futiu'e  discussion,  but  they  are  somewhat  extrancoua 
to  the  subject  itself  now  under  consideration.  We  are  viewing 
the  right  of  expiatory  saeriiice  simply  as  a  constituent  part  of 
ancient  worship — a  rehgious  service,  which  formally,  and  without 
notification  trom  itself  of  anything  ikrther  being  required,  pre- 
sented the  sinner  with  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  reeon- 
cihation  and  restored  fellowship  with  Gfod.  In  this  respect  it 
eymbolically  represented,  as  we  have  said,  a  threefold  idea,  which 
if  properly  understood  and  realized  by  the  worshipper,  he  per- 
formed, in  offering  it,  an  acceptable  service.  And  when  we  rise 
from  the  symboHcal  to  the  typical  view  of  the  transaction — ^when 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  right  of  expiation  as  bearing  a  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  redemption  of  Christ,  we  ai'e  not  to  be 
understood  as  ascribing  to  it  some  new  sense  or  meaning ;  we 
merely  express  our  beHef  that  the  complex  capital  idea  which  it 
so  impressively  symbolized,  finds  its  only  true,  as  fi'om  the  first, 
its  destined  realization,  in  the  work  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
For,  in  him  alone  was  there  a  real  transference  of  man's  guilt  to 
one  able  and  wUHng  to  bear  it — in  his  death  alone,  the  surrender 
of  a  life  to  God,  such  as  could  fitly  stand  in  the  room  of  that 
forfeited  by  the  sinner — and  in  faith  alone  on  hia  death,  a  full 
and  conscious  appropriation  of  the  life  of  peace  and  blessing 
obtained  by  h'ni  for  the  justified.  So  that  here  only  it  is  we 
perceive  the  idea  of  a  true,  sufficient,  and  perfect  sacrifice  con- 
verted into  a  living  reality — such  as  the  holy  eye  of  Grod,  and  the 
troubled  conscience  of  man,  can  alilte  rest  on  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. And  while  there  appear  precisely  the  same  elements  of 
truth  in  the  ever-recumng  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  one  perfect  saaifice  of  the  New,  it  is  seen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  what  the  one  symbolically  represented,  the  other  actu- 
ally possessed ;  what  the  one  could  only  exhibit  as  a  kind  of  acted 
lesson  for  the  pr^ent  relief  of  guilty  consciences,  the  other  makes 
known  to  us,  as  a  work  finally  and  for  ever  accomplished  for  all 
who  believe  in  the  propitiation  of  the  cross. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  symbohcal  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  prophetic  symbols  of  the  realities  of  the  Gospel,  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  descriptions  we  have  of 
theiv  nature  in  Scriptui'e  iteelf     Tliese  are  of  two  cia-sses.     In  the 
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one  they  ai'e  declared  to  have  been  shadows  of  tlie  better  tilings  oi' 
the  Gospel ;  as  in  Heb.  x.  1,  where  the  law  is  said  to  liave  had 
"  a  shadow,  and  not  the  very  image  of  good  things  to  come  ;"  in 
ch.  viii.  5,  where  the  prieste  are  described  as  "  serving  mito  the 
example  (copy)  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things  ;"  and  again  in 
Col.  ii.  16,  where  the  fleahly  ordinances  in  one  mass  are  denomi- 
nated "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  while  it  is  added,  "  the 
body  is  of  Christ."  Now,  that  the  tabernacle,  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  every  Mnd  belonging  to  it,  were  shadows  of  Christ 
and  the  Me^ings  of  his  kingdom,  can  only  mean  that  they  were 
obscure  and  imperfect  resemblancffi  of  these ;  or  that  they  em- 
bodied the  same  elements  of  divine  truth,  but  wanted  what  was 
nece^aiy  to  give  them  proper  form  and  consistence  aa  parts  of  a 
final  and  abiding  dispensation  of  Giod.  And  when  we  go  to  in- 
quire, wherein  did  the  obscurity  and  imperfection  consist,  we  are 
always  referred  to  the  carnal  and  earthly  nature  of  the  Old  as 
compared  with  the  New.  The  tabernacle  itself  was  a  material 
fabric,  constructed  of  such  things  as  this  present  world  could 
supply,  and  hence  called  "  a  worldly  sanctuary  ;"  while  its  coun- 
terpart under  the  Gospel  is  the  eternal  r^ion  of  God's  presence 
and  glory,  neither  discernible  by  fleshly  eye,  nor  made  by  mortal 
hands.  In  like  manner,  the  ordinances  of  worship  connected 
with  the  tabernacle  were  all  ostensibly  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  men's  present  existence,  or  the  advancement  of  their  well- 
beii^  as  related  to  an  outward  sanctuary  and  a  terrestrial  common- 
wealth ;  while  in  the  Gospel  it  is  the  soul's  relation  to  the  sanc- 
tuary above,  and  its  possession  of  an  inmiortal  life  of  blessedness 
and  glory,  which  all  is  directly  intended  to  provide  for.  In  these 
difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  which  bespeak  so  much 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  former,  we  perceive  the  darkness 
and  imperfection  which  hung  around  the  things  of  the  ancient 
dispensation,  and  rendered  them  shadows  only  of  those  which 
were  to  come.  But  still  shadows  axe  resemblances.  Though  un- 
like in  one  respect,  tliey  must  be  like  in  another.  And  as  the 
unlikeness  stood  in  the  dissimilar  nature  of  the  things  immedi- 
ately handled  and  perceived — in  the  different  materiel,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  two  dispensations,  wherein  ahoidd  the  resemblance 
be  found  but  in  the  common  truths  and  relations  alike  pervading 
Loth  ?     Ey  means  of  an  earthly  tabernacle,  with  its  appiopriate 
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services,  God  maniftsted  toward  his  people  the  same  principles  of 
government,  and  recLuired  from  them  subetantially  the  same  dis- 
position and  character  that  he  do^  now  under  the  higher  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel.  For,  look  beyond  the  mere  outward 
diversities,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  You  see  in  both  alike  a  pure 
and  holy  God,  enshrined  in  the  recesses  of  a  glorious  sanctuary — 
unapproachable  by  einful  flesh  but  through  a  medium  of  power- 
ful intercession  and  eleaneir^  efficacy— yet  when  so  approached, 
ever  ready  to  receive  and  bless  with  the  richest  tokens  of  his 
favour  and  lovingkindness  as  many  as  come  in  the  exercise  of 
genuine  contrition  for  sin,  and  longing  for  restored  fellowship  with 
the  God  they  have  offended.  The  same  description  appKea 
equally  to  the  service  of  both  dispensations  ;  for  in  both  the  same 
impressions  are  conveyed  of  God's  character  respecting  sin  and 
holiness,  and  the  same  gracious  feelings  necessarily  awakened  in 
the  bosom  of  sincere  worshippers  in  r^ard  to  them.  But  then, 
as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this,  there  was  only,  in  the  one 
case,  a  shadowy  exhibition  of  spiritual  things  through  earthly 
materials  and  temporary  expedients,  while,  in  the  other,  the 
naked  realities  appear  in  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
rich  endowments  of  grace,  and  the  glories  of  an  everlasting  king- 
dom. 

The  other  general  description  given  in  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture of  the  prophetic  symbols  or  types  of  the  old  dispensation 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  one  now  considered,  and,  when 
rightly  understood,  leads  to  the  same  result.  According  to  it  the 
religious  institutions  of  earher  times  contained  the  rudiments  or 
elementary  principles  of  the  world's  religions  truth  and  Hfe.  Thus 
in  Col.  ii,  20,  the  now  antiquated  ordinances  of  Judaism  are  called 
"  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;"  and  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  the  church,  while 
under  these  ordiaances,  is  said  to  have  been  "  in  bondage  under 
the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  world."  The  expression  alsoj 
which  is  found  in  ch.  iii.  24  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Gaiatians,  "  the 
law  was  our  sohoolmaster  to  biii^  us  to  Christ,"  conveys  much 
the  same  idea ;  since  it  is  the  special  business  of  a  schoolmaster 
to  communicate  to  those  under  his  chaise  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, by  which  their  minds  may  in  due  time  be  prepared  for  tlie 
higher  walks  of  science  and  literature.    The  law  certainly  did  this. 
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to  a  considerable  extent,  by  direct  instraetion  in  tlie  gitat  pnnci- 
ples  of  truth  and  duty.  But  it  did  so  not  less  by  nieaiib  of  ifa, 
symbolical  institutions  and  ordinances,  wMch  were  m  themselves 
inherently  defectiye,  and  yet  in  their  spirit  and  design  entuelj 
analogous  to  the  higher  things  of  the  Gospel.  The  annual,  the 
fleshly,  the  material,  the  temporal,  was  what  alone  appeared  m 
them,  when  viewed  in  respect  merely  to  their  ostensible  character 
and  object ;  all,  howerer,  moulded  and  arranged,  so  eis  to  exhibit 
ideas  and  relations  that  reaehed  far  beyond  th^e,  and  could  only, 
indeed,  find  their  suitable  deyelopement  in  things  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  eternal.  The  church  had  then  to  be  dealt  with 
after  the  manner  of  a  child.  But  the  child  must  have  instruction 
administered  to  him  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  juvenile  capacities. 
If  he  is  to  he  prepared  for  apprehending  the  outlinai  and  propor- 
tions of  the  globe,  these  must  be  presented  to  his  view  on  distrains 
of  a  few  spans  long.  Or,  if  he  is  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  principle  which  bear  sway  throughout  the  materia! 
universe,  he  must  again  see  them  exemplified  in  miniature  among 
the  aniaU  and  femiHar  objects  of  every  day  life.  In  like  manner, 
the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  bondage  to  fleshly  in- 
stitutions and  services,  yet  received  through  these  the  rudiments 
of  all  divine  truth  and  wisdom.  In  a  form  which  the  eye  of  a 
spiritual  babe  could  scan,  and  its  hand,  in  a  manner,  gi^asp,  slie 
bad  constantly  exhibited  before  her  the  essential  trutlis  and  prin- 
ciples of  God's  everlasting  kingdom.  And  nothing  more  was 
needed  than  that  the  instruction  thus  imparted  should  have  been 
Impartially  received  and  properly  cultivated,  in  order  to  fit  the 
disciple  of  Moses  for  passing  with  intelligence  and  dehght  from 
his  rudimental  tutelage,  under  the  shadows  of  good  things,  into 
the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  themselves. 

The  general  descriptions,  then,  given  of  the  symboHcal  institu- 
tions and  services  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their  relation  to  the 
Gospel,  perfectly  aeeord  with  the  principles  we  have  advanced. 
And  viewed  in  the  light  now  presented,  we  at  once  see  the  essen- 
tial unity  that  subsists  between  the  Old  and  the  New  dispensations, 
and  the  nature  of  that  progi'ession  in  the  divine  plan,  which  ren- 
dered the  one  a  fitting  preparation  and  stepping-stone  to  the  other. 
In  its  fundamental  elements  the  religion  of  both  covenants  is  thus 
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fouad  to  be  identical  Only  it  appears  under  the  old  covenant  as 
on  a  lower  platform,  discloBing  its  ideas,  and  impai-ting  its  bless- 
ings through  the  imperfect  instrumentalitira  of  fleshly  rektionu 
and  temporal  concema ;  while  under  the  new  every  thing  rises 
heavenwards,  and  eternal  realities  come  distinctly  and  prominently 
into  view.  But  as  ideas  and  relations  are  more  palpable  to  the 
mind,  and  lie  more  within  the  grasp  of  its  comprehension,  when 
exhibited  on  a  small  scale,  in  corporeal  forms,  amid  familiar  and 
present  objects,  than  on  a  scale  of  large  dimensions,  which  stretclies 
into  the  unseen,  and  embraces  alike  the  divine  and  human,  time 
and  eternity ;  so  the  economy  of  outward  symbolical  institutions 
was  in  itself  simpler  than  the  Giospel,  and,  as  a  lower  exhibition 
of  divine  truth,  prepared  the  way  for  a  h^her.  But  they  did  this, 
let  it  be  observed,  in  their  character  merely  as  symbolical  institu- 
tions, or  parts  of  a  dispensation  then  existing,  not  as  typically 
foreshadowing  the  things  belonging  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
dispensation  yet  to  come.  It  was  comparatively  an  easy  thing 
for  the  Jewish  worshippei-  to  understand  how,  from  time  to  time, 
he  stood  related  to  a  visible  sanctuaiy  and  an  earthly  inheritance, 
or  to  go  through  the  process  of  an  appointed  purification  by  means 
of  water  and  the  blood  of  slain  victims  applied  externally  to  his 
body; — much  more  easy  than  for  the  Christian  to  apprehend  dis- 
tinctly his  relation  to  an  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  realize  the 
cleansing  of  his  conscience  from  all  guilt  by  the  inward  applica- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  regenerating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  for  the  Jewish  worshipper  to  do  both  his  own 
and  the  Christian's  part — both  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  symbol 
as  expressive  of  wlrat  was  already  laid  open  to  his  view,  and  to 
descry  its  concealed  reference  to  the  yet  imdiscovered  realities  of 
a  better  dispensation,  would  have  required  a  reach  of  discernment 
and  a  strength  of  faith  far  beyond  what  is  now  needed  in  tlie 
Christian,  For  this  had  been,  not  like  him  to  discern  the  hea- 
venly, when  the  heavenly  had  come,  but  to  do  it  amid  the  obscu- 
rities and  imperfections  of  the  earthly ;  not  simply  to  look  with 
open  eye  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  when  thes« 
mysteries  are  fully  disclosed,  but  to  do  so  while  they  were  still 
buried  amid  the  thick  folds  of  a  cumbrous  and  overshadoiving 
drapeiy. 
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Yet  let  us  not  be  niistaben.  We  speak  merely  of  what  wa^ 
strictly  required,  and  what  might  ordinarily  be  expected  of  the 
ancient  worshipper,  in  connection  with  the  institutions  and  ser- 
vices of  his  symboHcal  religion,  taken  simply  by  themselves.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  never  ivas,  much  less  that  there  eovM  not 
be,  any  proper  insight  obtained  by  the  children  of  the  old  cove- 
nant into  the  future  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  There  were  special 
^fts  of  grace  then,  as  weU  as  now,  occasionally  imparted  to  the 
more  spiritual  members  of  the  covenant,  which  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  unusual  degrees  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  a  distinctive  pro- 
perty of  the  spiritual  mind  generally  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
imperfect,  to  seek  and  long  for  the  perfect.  Even  now,  when  the 
comparatively  perfect  has  come,  what  spiritual  mind  is  not  often 
conscious  to  itself  of  a  feeling  akin  to  melancholy,  when  it  thinks 
of  the  yet  ahiding  darkness  and  disorders  of  the  present,  or  does 
not  fondly  cling  to  every  hopeful  indication  of  a  brighter  fiiture  ? 
But  even  the  best  things  of  the  old  covenant  bore  on  them  the 
stamp  of  imperfection.  The  temple  itself,  which  was  the  peculiar 
glory  and  ornament  of  Israel,  still  in  a  very  partial  and  defective 
manner  realised  its  own  grand  idea  of  a  people  dwelling  with 
God,  and  Gk)d  dwelling  with  them ;  and  hence,  because  of  that 
inherent  imperfection  (it  was  plainly  declared),  a  higher  and 
better  mode  of  aecomplishing  the  object  should  one  day  take  its 
place  (Jer.  iii.  16,  17).  So,  too,  the  palpable  disproportion  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice  between  the  ra^ 
tional  life  forfeited  through  sin,  and  the  merely  animal  life  sub- 
stituted in  its  room,  seemed  to  proclaim  the  necMsity  of  a  more 
adequate  atonement  for  human  gmlt,  and  could  not  but  dispose 
intelligent  wo^hippers  to  give  more  eam^t  heed  to  the  announce- 
ments of  prophecy  regarding  the  coming  purposes  of  heaven.  But 
yet,  when  we  have  admitted  all  tliis,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  people  of  Giod  generally,  under  the  old  covenant,  could  attain 
to  very  definite  views  of  the  realities  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  does  it 
fumidi  us  with  any  reason  for  asserting  that  such  views  must 
ever  of  necessity  have  mingled  with  the  service  of  an  acceptable 
worshipper.  For,  his  was  the  worship  of  a  preparatory  dispensa- 
tion. It  must,  therefore,  have  been  simpler  and  easier  than  what 
was  ultimately  to  supplant  it.    And  this,  we  again  repeat,  it  coidd 
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only  Le  by  being  viewed  in  its  more  obvious  and  formal  aspect, 
as  the  worship  of  an  existing  religion,  which  provided  for  the 
time  then  present  a  fitting  medium  of  access  to  God,  and  hal- 
lowed intercourse  with  heaven.  The  man  who  humbly  availed 
himeelf  of  what  was  thus  provided  to  meet  his  soul's  necessities, 
stood  in  faith,  and  served  Grod  with  acceptance — though  still  with 
such  imperfections  in  the  present,  and  such  promises  for  the 
future,  that  the  more  always  he  reflected,  he  would  become  the 
more  a  child  of  desire  and  hope,' 

We  have  spoken  as  yet  only  of  the  symboHcal  institutions  and 
services  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  of  these  quite  generally,  as 
one  great  whole.  For  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  Scrip- 
tural designations  of  rudiments  and  sliadows,  wliich  we  have 
shevm  to  be  the  sanie  as  typical,  when  properly  understood,  are 
applied  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  ancient  ordinances  in  their  pro- 
spective reference  to  Gfospel  realities.  And  yet,  while  New  Testa- 
ment Scripture  speaks  thus  of  the  whole,  it  deals  very  sparingly 
in  particuitr  examples  ;  and  if  it  furnishes,  in  its  language  and 
allusions,  many  valuable  hints  to  direct  inquiry,  it  still  contains 
remarkably  few  detailed  illustrations.  It  nowhei-e  tells  us,  for 
example,  what  wt^  eitlier  immediately  symbolized,  or  prophe- 
tically shadowed  forth,  by  the  Holy  Place  in  the  tabernacle,  or 
the  shew-bread,  or  the  golden  candlestick,  or  the  ark  of  the  cove- 


'  If  any  one  will  take  tiie  trouble  to  look  into  the  older  writers,  who  formally  esa- 
iiiined  (he  typical  eliErflOt«r  of  tlie  ancient  aynibolieal  iustitHtions,  he  will  find  them  en- 
tirely silent  in  regard  to  the  points  eliitliy  dwelt  upon  in  the  above  discuBsiou.  Lowman, 
for  example,  on  the  Rational  of  the  Hehrew  Worship,  and  Outram  de  Sac  Lib.  i.  o.  18, 
where  he  comea  to  conaldec  the  nature  and  forre  of  a,  type,  give  no  proper  or  satisfaetoiy 
explanation  of  the  queations,  wherein  preoLaely  did  the  reaembUnce  stand  between  the 
type  and  the  antitype,  or  how  should  the  one  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  othei'. 
We  ace  told  frequently  enou^,  that  the  "  Hebrew  ritual  contained  a  plan,  or  sketch,  oc 
pattern,  or  shadow  of  Gospel  things ;"  that  "  the  type  adumbrated  the  antitype  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  is  found  in  tie  antitype,"  or  "  by  a  symbol  of 
it,"  or  "  by  a  slender  and  shadowy  image  of  it,"  or  "  by  something  that  may  someliow 
be  compared  with  it,"  &c  But  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  more  speofic  Toiralej', 
in  his  Reasons  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  still  advances  no  farther  in  the  Dlaaertation  he  de- 
vote to  the  Typical  Character  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions,  Even  Olshausen,  m  the  trea- 
tise formerly  nodced  (Ein  Wort  Uber  tiefem  Sohriftann),  when  he  cooies  to  unfold  what 
he  calla  hla  deeper  exposition,  confines  himself  to  a  brief  illustration  of  the  few  general 
statements  formerly  mentioned.     See  p.  4i. 
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nant,  or,  indeed,  by  anything  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  ex- 
cepting its  more  prominent  offices  and  ministrations.  Even  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  enters  with  such  comparative  ful- 
ness into  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  which 
is  most  express  in  ascribing  a  typical  value  to  all  that  belonged 
to  the  tabernacle,  can  yet  scarcely  be  said  to  give  any  detailed 
explanation  of  its  furniture  and  services  beyond  the  rite  of  expia- 
tory sacrifice,  and  the  action  of  the  high  priest  in  presenting  it, 
more  particularly  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  So  that  those 
who  insist  on  an  explicit  warrant  and  direction  from  Scripture  in 
regard  to  each  particular  lype,  will  find  their  principle  conducts 
them  but  a  short  way  even  through  that  department,  which,  they 
are  obUged  to  admit,  possesses  throughout  a  typical  character. 
A  general  admission  of  this  sort  can  be  of  little  use,  if  one  is  re- 
strained on  principle  from  touching  most  of  the  particulars  ;  one 
might  as  well  maintain  that  these  did  not  in  any  degree  partalce  of 
the  typical  element.  So,  indeed,  Bishop  Marsh  has  substantially 
done ;  for,  "  that  such  explanations,"  he  says,  referring  to  parti- 
cular types,  "  are  in  various  instances  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  one  can  deny.  And  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ex- 
plain one  type,  where  could  be  the  expediency  or  moral  fitness  of 
withholding  the  explanation  of  others  ?  Must  not,  therefore,  the 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  case  of  any  su^yposed  type, 
be  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  that  type  ? "  *  Undoubt- 
edly, we  reply,  if  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  professed 
to  illustrate  the  whole  field  of  typical  matter  in  God's  ancient 
dispensations ;  but  by  no  means,  if,  as  is  reaUy  the  case,  they  only 
take  it  up  in  detached  portions,  by  way  of  occasional  example  ; 
and  still  le^  if  the  effect  would  be  practically  to  exclude  from  the 
character  of  types  many  of  the  very  institutions  and  services  which 
are  declared  to  have  been  all  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come, 
whereof  the  body  is  Christ."  How  we  ouglit  to  proceed  in  apply- 
ing the  general  views  tliat  have  been  unfolded  to  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  such  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  symbols  as  have  not  been 
explained  in  New  Testament  Scripture,  wiU  no  doubt  require 
careful  consideration.  But  that  we  are  both  wan-anted  and  bound 
to  give  them  a  Christian  interpretation,  is  manifest  from  the 
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general  chaiwiter  that  is  asciibed  to  them.  And  the  fact  that  ko 
much  of  what  w£^  given  to  Moses  as  "  a  testimony  (or  evidence) 
of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after"  in  Christ,  remains 
without  any  particular  explanation  in  Scripture,  sufficiently  jus- 
tifies us  in  expecting  that  there  may  also  be  much  tj-pical,  though 
unexplained  matter,  in  the  other,  the  historical  department  of  the 
.,  which  we  now  proceed  to  investigate. 
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CHAPTER  THIED. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED,  BUT  WITH  A  VIEW  MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO 
THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  QUESTION,  WHETHER  OR  HOW  FAK  THE  HISTORI- 
CAL CHARACTERS  AND  TRAKSAOTIONS  or  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  MAY  Bi: 
EEGABDED  AS  TYPICAL  ? — HISTORICAL  TYI'ES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  in  what  sense  the  rcH- 
gioua  institutions  and  services  of  the  old  covenant  were  typical 
They  were  constmcted  and  arranged  eo  as  to  express  symholically 
the  great  traths  and  principle  of  a  spiritual  religion — truths  and 
principles  which  were  common  alike  to  Old  and  New  Testament 
times,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  only  find  in  tlie 
New  their  proper  developement  and  full  realisation.  On  the 
limited  scale  of  the  earthly  and  perishable — ^in  the  construction 
of  a  material  tabernacle,  and  the  suitable  adjustment  of  bodily 
ministrations  and  sacrificial  oflerings, — there  was  presented  a  pal- 
pable exhibition  of  those  great  truths  respecting  sin  and  salvation, 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  the  dedication  of  the  person  and 
the  life  to  God,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  were  openly  revealed 
and  manif^ted  on  the  grand  scale  of  a  world's  redemption,  by  the 
mediation  and  work  of  Jeeus  Christ.  In  that  pre-arranged  and 
harmonious,  but  still  inherently  defective  and  imperfect  exhibition 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  spiritual  relations  of  the  Gospel, 
stood  the  real  nature  of  its  typical  character. 

Nor,  we  may  add,  was  there  anything  arbitrary  in  so  employing 
the  things  of  flesh  and  time  to  shadow  forth,  under  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  the  higher  realities  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom. 
It  has  its  ground  and  reason  in  the  organic  arrangements  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  material  world.  For  these  are  so  fi^amed  as  to 
be  ever  giving  forth  representations  of  divine  truth,  and  are  a  kind 
of  ceaseless  regeneration,  in  which,  through  successive  stages,  neiv 
and  higher  fonns  of  being  are  continually  springing  out  of  the 
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lower.  It  is  on  this  constitution  of  nature  tliat  tlje  figurative 
language  of  Scripture  is  based.  And  it  was  only  building  on  a 
foundation  that  already  existed,  and  which  stretches  far  and  wide 
througli  the  visible  territory  of  creation,  when  the  outward  rela- 
tions and  fleshly  services  of  a  symbolical  religion  were  made  to 
image  and  prepaid  for  the  more  spiritual  and  divine  mysteries  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Hence,  also,  some  of  the  more  important 
symbolical  institutions  were  expressly  linlied  (as  we  shall  see)  to 
appropriate  seasons  and  aspects  of  nature. 

But  was  symbol  alone  thus  employed  ?  Might  there  not  also 
have  been  a  similar  employment  of  many  circumstances  and  trans- 
actions in  the  province  of  sacred  history  ?  Might  not  Gfod  have, 
in  many  respects,  disposed  the  events  of  his  providence,  and  ap- 
pointed the  external  relations  of  his  people,  as  well  as  framed  the 
institutions  of  his  worship,  so  as  to  give,  by  means  of  them,  like 
exhibitions  of  the  better  tbin^  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  blessings  of  his  great  salvation, 
■was  the  object  mainly  contemplated  by  Grod  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  with  which  the  Church  was  ever  travailing  in 
birth — ^if,  consecLuentiy,  the  previous  dispensations  were  chiefly 
designed  to  lead  to,  and  terminate  upon,  Christ  and  the  things  of 
his  salvation  : — ^what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
the  evolutions  of  providence  throughout  the  period  during  which 
the  salvation  was  preparing,  should  have  concurred  with  the 
symbols  of  worship  in  imaging  and  preparing  for  what  was  to 
come  ?  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  connection  here,  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  might  be  somewhat  more  varied  and 
fluctuating,  and  in  several  respects  less  close  and  exact,  tlian  in 
the  case  of  a  compact  system  of  religious  symbols  of  worship, 
appointed  to  last  tiU  they  were  superseded  by  the  better  things  of 
the  New  dispensation.  This  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  respective  natures  of  the  two  departments  referred  to.  But  that 
a  connection,  similar  in  kind,  had  a  place  in  the  one  as  weU  as  in 
the  other,  we  think  not  only  in  itself  probable,  but  capable  of 
being  satisfactorily  established.  And  in  support  of  it  we  advance 
the  foUowii^  considerations : — First,  That  the  historical  relations 
and  circiunstancee  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  typically 
interpreted  in  the  New,  had  very  much  the  same  resemblances 
and  the  same  defects  in  respect  to  the  realities  of  the  Gospel, 
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which  we  have  found  to  belong  to  the  ancient  symbolical  insti- 
tutions of  worship ;  Secondly,  That  such  historical  types  were 
absolutely  necessary,  in  considerable  number  and  variety,  to  ren- 
der the  earher  dispensationH  thoroiighly  preparative  in  respect  to 
tlie  coining  dispensation  of  the  Gospel :  And,  thirdly,  that  Old 
Testament  Scripture  itself  contains  undoubted  indications,  that 
much  of  its  historical  matter  stood  related  to  some  higher  ideal, 
in  which  the  truths  and  relations  exemplified  in  them  were  again 
to  meet  and  receive  a  new  but  more  perfect  developement. 

I.  The  first  consideration  is,  that  the  historical  relatione  and  cir- 
cumstances recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  typically  inter- 
preted in  the  New,  had  very  much  the  same  resemblances  and 
defects,  in  respect  to  the  Gospel,  which  we  have  found  to  belong 
to  the  ancient  symbohcal  institutions  of  worship.  Thus — to  refer 
to  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  world's  history  so  interpreted — 
the  general  deluge,  that  destroyed  the  old  world,  and  preserved 
Noah  and  his  family  aUve,  is  represented  as  standing  in  a  typical 
relation  to  Christian  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21).  It  did  so,  as  will  be 
explained  more  at  large  hereafter,  from  its  having  destroyed  those 
who,  by  their  corruptions,  destroyed  the  earth,  Eind  saved  for  a 
new  world  the  germ  of  a  better  race.  Doing  this  in  the  outward 
and  lower  territory  of  the  world's  history,  it  served  substantiaUy 
the  same  purpose  that  Christian  baptism  does  in  a  higher ;  since 
this  is  designed  to  bring  the  individual  that  receives  it  under  those 
vital  influences  that  purge  away  the  comiption  of  a  fleshly  nature, 
and  cause  the  seed  of  a  divine  life  to  take  root  and  grow  for  the 
occupation  of  a  better  inheritance.  In  like  manner,  Sarah,  with 
her  cluld  of  promise,  the  special  and  peculiar  gift  of  heaven,  and 
Hagar,  with  her  merely  natural  and  fleshly  offspring,  are  explained 
as  typically  foreshadowing,  the  one  a  spiritual  church,  bringing 
forth  real  children  to  God,  in  spirit  and  destiny  as  well  as  in  call- 
ing, the  heirs  of  his  everlasting  kingdom  ;  the  other,  a  worldly 
and  corrupt  church,  whose  members  are  in  bondage  to  the  flesh, 
having  but  a  name  to  live,  while  they  are  dead.  (Gal.  iv.  22, 31.) 
In  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  kind  of  resemblances, 
coupled  also  with  the  same  kind  of  differences,  appear  between 
the  preparatory  and  the  final,  as  in  the  case  of  the  symbolical 
types.     Fov  hero  alfio  the  ideas  and  rclationii  are  substantially  one 
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ill  the  two  associated  transactiuiiM ;  only  in  the  earlier  they  appear 
ostensibJy  connected  with  the  theatre  alone  of  an  eartlily  existence, 
and  with  respect  to  seen  and  temporal  results  ;  while  in  the  later 
it  is  the  higher  field  of  grace  and  the  interests  of  a  spiritual  and 
inunortal  existence  that  come  directly  into  view. 

Or,  look  again  to  the  use  made  of  the  events  that  hefel  the 
Israelites  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  regai'ds  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  on  its  way  to 
Heaven,  Looli  at  this,  for  example,  as  unfolded  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  and  the  essential 
features  of  a  typical  connection  will  at  once  he  seen.  For,  the 
exclusion  of  those  carnal  and  unbelieving  Israelites,  who  fell  in 
the  wilderness,  is  there  exhibited,  not  only  as  affording  a  reason- 
able presumption,  but  as  providing  a  valid  ground  for  asserting, 
that  persons  similarly  affected  now  toward  the  kingdom  of  glory 
cannot  attain  to  Heaven.  Indeed,  so  complete  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple is  the  identity  of  the  two  cases,  that  the  same  € 
are  applied  to  both  alike,  vrithout  intimation  of  any  d 
existing  between  them :  "  the  Gospel  is  preached"  to  the  one  class 
as  well  as  to  the  other  ;  Gtod  gives  to  each  alike  "  a  promise  of 
rest,"  while  they  equally  "  fall  through  unbehef  "  having  hardened 
their  hearts  against  the  word  of  God.  Yet  there  were  the  same 
differences  in  land  as  we  have  noted  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype  in  the  symbolical  institutions  of  worship — ^the  visible  and 
earthly  being  employed  in  the  one  to  exhihit  such  relations  and 
principles  as  in  the  other  appear  in  immediate  connection  with 
what  is  spiritual  and  heavenly.  In  tlie  type  we  have  the  prospect 
of  Canaan,  the  Gospel  of  an  earthly  promise  of  rest,  and,  because 
not  believed,  issuing  in  the  loss  of  a  present  life  of  honour  and 
blessing  ;  in  the  antity|3e,  the  prospect  of  a  heavenJy  inheritance, 
the  Gospel  promise  of  an  &verlasHng  rest,  bringing  along  with  it, 
in  the  experience  of  such  a«  reject  it,  the  fearful  loss  of  d&mal 
blessedness  and  glory. 

Again,  and  with  reference  to  the  same  period  in  the  Church's 
history,  it  is  said  in  John  iii.  14-15,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up, 
tliat  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  The  language  here  certainly  does  not  necea- 
sariiy  betoken  by  any  meanr.  no  do.so  a  connection  between  the 
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Old  and  tho  Kew,  em  in  the  cases  previously  refcri'ed  to  ;  nor  ai-e 
we  disposed  to  a^ert  that  the  Bame  connection  in  all  respects 
really  existed.  The  historical  transaction  in  this  case  had  at  first 
sight  the  aspect  of  something  occasional  and  isolated,  rather  than 
of  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  a  great  plan.  And  yet  the 
reference  in  John,  viewed  in  connection  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject,  sufficiently  vindicates  for  it  a 
place  among  the  earlier  exhibitions  of  divine  truth,  planned  by 
the  foreseeing  eye  of  God  Tvith  special  respect  to  the  coming 
reaJitiee  of  the  Giospel.  As  such  it  entirely  accords  in  nature 
with  the  typical  prefigurations  already  noticed.  In  the  two  re- 
lated transactions  there  is  a  fitting  correspondence  as  to  the  re- 
lations maintained :  in  both  alike  a  wounded  and  dying  condition 
in  the  first  instance,  then  the  elevation  of  an  object  apparently 
inadecLUate,  yet  really  effectual,  to  accomplish  the  cure,  and  this 
through  no  other  medium  on  the  part  of  the  affected,  than  their 
simply  looking  to  the  object  so  presented  to  their  view.  But  with 
this  pervading  correspondence,  what  marked  and  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics 1  In  the  one  ca^e  a  dying  body,  in  the  other  a  perishing 
soul.  There  an  uplifted  serpent,  of  all  instruments  of  heahng  from 
a  serpent's  bite  the  most  impromising  ;  here  the  exhibition  of  one 
condemned  and  crucified  as  a  malefactor,  of  all  conceivable  persons 
apparently  the  most  impotent  to  save.  There,  once  more,  the  fieshly 
eye  of  nature  deriving  from  the  outward  object  visibly  presented 
to  it  the  healing  vurtue  it  was  ordained  to  impart ;  and  here  the 
spiritual  eye  of  the  soul,  looking  in  steadfast  faith  to  the  exalted 
Redeemer,  and  getting  the  needed  supplies  of  his  life-giving  and 
regenerating  grace.  In  both  the  same  elements  of  truth,  the 
same  modes  of  dealing,  but  in  the  one  developing  themselves 
on  a  lower,  in  the  other  on  a  higher  temtory ;  in  the  former 
having  immediate  respect  only  to  things  seen  and  temporal,  and 
in  the  latter  to  what  is  unseen,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  And  when 
it  is  considered  how  the  divine  procedure,  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  was  in  itself  so  extraordinary  and  pecuhar,  so  unlike 
God's  usual  methods  of  dealing  in  providence,  and  yet  directly 
bore  only  on  their  inferior  and  pei'ishable  interests,  it  seems  to  be, 
without  any  adec^uate  reason,  to  want,  in  a  sense,  its  due  expla- 
nation, imiJl  it  is  viewed  as  a  dispensation  specially  designed  U> 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  better  tilings  of  the  Gospel. 
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Bimilar  explanations  might  be  given  of  tlie  other  historical 
tacts  recorded  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  invested  with  a 
typical  reference  in  the  New.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  shew 
the  essential  similarity  in  the  respect  home  by  them  to  the  better 
things  of  the  Gk)spe],  and  of  that  borne  by  the  ritual  types  of  the 
law.  The  ground  of  the  connection  in  the  one  class,  precisely  as 
in  the  other,  stands  in  the  substantial  onene^  of  tlic  ideas  and 
relations  pervading  the  earlier  and  the  later  tvanaactions,  as  cor- 
reaponding  parte  of  related  dispensations  ;  or  in  the  identity  of 
truth  and  principle  appearing  in  both,  as  different,  yet  mutually 
dependent  parts  of  one  great  providential  scheme.  In  tliat  in- 
ternal agreement  and  relationship,  rather  than  in  any  mere  out- 
ward resemblances,  we  are  to  seek  the  real  bond  of  connection 
between  the  Old  and  the  tfew. 

At  first  sight,  perhaps,  a  connection  of  this  nature  may  appear 
to  want  something  of  what  is  required  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
a  proper  typical  relationship.  And  there  are  two  r^pects  more 
especially,  in  which  this  deficiency  may  seem  to  exist. 

1.  It  has  been  so  much  the  practice  to  look  at  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  tlie  New  in  an  external  aspect,  that  one 
naturally  fancies  the  necessity  of  some  more  palpable  and  arbi- 
trary bond  of  union  to  link  together  type  and  antitype.  The  one 
is  apt  to  be  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  pre-ordained  pantomime  of  the 
other — ^hke  those  pre-figurative  actions  which  the  prophets  were 
sometimes  instructed,  whether  in  reality  or  in  vision,  to  perform 
(as  Isaiah  in  ch.  xx,  or  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xii.),  meaningless  in  them- 
selves, yet  very  signiflcant  as  foreshado%ving  intimations  of  com- 
ing events  in  providence.  Such  prophecies  in  action,  certainly, 
had  something  in  common  with  the  typical  transactions  now  xin- 
der  consideration.  They  both  ahke  had  respect  to  other  actions 
or  events  yet  to  come,  without  which,  pre-ordained  and  foreseen, 
they  would  not  have  taken  place.  They  both  also  stood 
in  a  similar  relation  of  httleness  to  the  corresponding  circum- 
stances they  foreshadowed — exhibiting  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  what  was  afterwards  to  realize  itself  on  a  large  one,  and 
thereby  enabling  the  mind  more  readily  to  anticipate  the  ap- 
proaching future,  or  more  distinctly  to  grasp  it  after  it  had  come. 
But  they  differed  in  this,  that  the  ty].)ical  actions  of  the  prophefc^ 
had   respect  sohly  to  the  coming  transactions  they  prefigured,. 
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and  but  for  these  would  have  been  foohsh  and  absurd  ;  wliUe  the 
typical  afitiona  of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  the  symbolical 
institutions  of  his  worship,  had  a  moral  meaning  of  their  own, 
independently  of  the  reference  they  bore  to  the  future  revelations 
of  the  Gfospel,  To  overlook  this  independent  moral  element,  is  to 
leave  out  of  account  what  should  be  held  to  constitute  the  very 
basis  of  the  connection  between  the  past  and  the  future.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  make  due  aecount  of  it,  we  estabhsh  a 
connection,  which,  in  reality,  is  of  a  much  more  close  and  vital 
nature,  and  one,  too,  of  far  higher  importance,  than  if  it  con- 
sisted alone  in  points  of  outward  resemblance.  For  it  implies 
not  only  that  the  entire  plan  of  salvation  was  aU  aJong  in  the  eye 
of  God,  but  that,  with  a  view  to  it,  he  was  ever  directing  his 
government,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  successive  stages  and  operations 
the  very  truths  and  principles,  which  were  to  find  in  the  realities 
of  the  Gospel  their  more  complete  manifestation.  He  shewed, 
that  he  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning  by  interweaving  with  his 
providential  arrangements  the  elements  of  the  more  perfect,  the 
terminal  plan.  And,  therefore,  to  lay  the  ground-work  of  the 
connection  between  the  preparatory  and  the  final  in  the  elements 
of  truth  and  principle  common  ahke  to  both,  instead  of  placing 
it  in  merely  formal  resemblances,  is  but  to  withdraw  it  from  a 
less  to  a  more  vital  and  important  part  of  the  transactions — ^from 
the  outer  shell  and  appearance,  to  the  inner  truth  and  substance 
of  the  history ;  so  that  we  can  discern,  not  only  some  perceptible 
coincidences  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  but  the  same 
fundamental  character,  the  same  spirit  of  life,  the  same  moral 
import  and  practical  design. 

To  render  this  more  manifest,  as  it  is  a  point  of  considerable 
moment  in  our  incLuiry,  let  us  compare  an  alleged  example  of 
historical  type,  where  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  supposed 
antitype  is  of  an  ostensible,  but  still  only  of  an  outward  kind, 
with  one  of  those  referred  to  above — the  brazen  serpent,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  deluge.  In  this  latter  example  there  was  scarcely 
any  outward  resemblance  presented  to  the  Christian  ordinance  of 
baptism ,  as  in  no  proper  sense  could  Noah  and  his  family  be 
said  to  have  been  litei'aUy  baptized  in  the  waters.  But  hotli  this 
and  the  other  jiistorieal  transaction  presented  strong  lines  of  re- 
semblance, of  a  more  inward  and  subatantial  kind,  to  the  tliingfi 
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connected  with  them  in  the  Grospel — such  as  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize without  difficulty  the  impress  of  one  divine  hand  in  the  hvo 
related  series  of  transactions,  and  to  contemplate  them  as  coixe- 
spending  parts  of  one  grand  economy,  rking  gradimUy  from  its 
lower  to  its  higher  stages  of  developement.  Take,  however,  as 
an  example  of  the  other  class,  the  occupation  of  Abel  as  a  ehqv 
herd,  which  hy  many,  among  others  by  Witsius,  haa  been 
vegarded  as  a  prefiguration  of  Christ  in  his  character  as  the 
great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  A  superficial  likeness,  we  admit ;  but 
what  is  to  be  found  of  real  unity  and  agreement  ?  What  hght 
does  the  one  thi-ow  upon  the  other  ?  What  expectation  beforehand 
could  the  earlier  beget  of  the  later,  or  what  confirmation  after- 
wards can  it  supply  ?  Admitting  that  the  death  of  Abel  somehow 
foreshadowed  the  infinitely  more  precious  blood  to  be  shed  on 
Calvary,  wliat  distinctive  value  could  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  his 
case  derive  from  the  previous  occupation  of  the  martyr  ?  Christ, 
certainly,  died  as  the  spiritual  shepherd  of  souls,  but  Abel  was 
not  murdered  on  account  of  having  been  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  nor 
had  his  death  any  necessary  connection  with  his  having  followed 
such  an  employment.  For  what  purpose,  then,  press  points  of 
resemblance  so  utterly  disconnected,  and  dignify  them  with  the 
name  of  typical  prefigurations  ?  resemblances,  worthless  even  if 
real,  and  from  their  nature  incapable  of  affording  any  insight 
into  the  mind  and  purposes  of  God  ?  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  look  into  the  past  records  of  God's  providence,  and  find 
there  in  the  dealings  of  his  hand  and  the  institutions  of  his  wor- 
ship a  coincidence  of  principle  and  economical  design  with  what 
appears  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  we  have  something  of  real  weight  and  importance  to  grapple 
with.  And  if,  farther,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  that 
agreements  of  this  kind  existed,  but  that  they  were  all  skilfully 
planned  and  arranged — the  earher  with  a  view  to  the  later,  the 
earthly  and  temporal  for  the  spiritual  and  heavenly — we  find 
ourselves  po^essed  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  typical  connec- 
tion. But  we  have  reason  so  to  conclude,  as  has  partly  been 
shewn  already,  and  will  still  farther  be  shewn  in  the  sequel. 

2.  Granting,  however,  what  has  now  been  stated — granting  that 
the  connection  between  type  and  antitype  is  more  of  an  internal 
than  of  an  external  kind,  it  may  still  be  objected,  in  regard  to  the 
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historical  types,  tliat  they  wanted  for  tlie  most  part  something  of 
the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  antitypes  ;  the  one  did  not 
occupy  under  the  Old  the  same  relative  place  that  the  other  did 
under  the  New — existing  for  a  time  as  a  shadow  until  it  was  super- 
seded and  displaced  by  the  substance.  Perhaps  not ;  but  is 
such  a  close  and  minute  correspondence  absolutely  necessary  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  found  even  iu  the  ease  of  all  the  symboKcal  types  ? 
With  tliem  also  eonsideiable  differences  appear ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  anything  like  a  iised  and  absolute  uniformity.  The 
correspondence  assumed  the  most  exact  form  in  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  tabernacle  worship.  There,  certainly,  part  may  be 
said  to  have  answered  to  part ;  there  was  priest  for  priest,  offer- 
ing for  offering,  death  for  death,  and  blessing  for  blessing — 
throughout,  an  inferior  and  temporary  substitute  in  the  room  of 
the  proper  reahty,  and  continuing  tiU  it  was  supereeded  and  dis- 
placed by  the  latter.  We  find  a  relaxation,  however,  in  this 
closely  adjusted  relationship,  whenever  we  leave  the  immediate 
province  of  sacrifice ;  and  in  many  of  the  things  expressly  deno- 
minated shadows  of  the  Gospel,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed.  In  regard,  for  example,  to  the  ancient  festivals,  the  new 
moons,  the  use  or  disuse  of  leaven,  the  defilement  of  leprosy  and 
its  purification,  there  was  no  such  precise  and  definite  super- 
seding of  the  Old  by  something  corresponding  under  the  New — 
nothing  like  office  for  office,  action  for  action,  part  for  pai't.  The 
symbolical  rites  and  institutions  referred  to  were  typical — ^not, 
however,  as  representing  tilings  that  were  to  hold  specifically 
and  palpably  the  same  place  in  Gospel  times — ^but  rather  as 
embodying  in  set  forms  and  ever-recurring  bodily  services  the 
truths  and  principles,  that  in  naked  simplicity  and  by  chrect 
teaching,  were  to  pervade  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  quite  a  similar  diversity  in  the  case  of  the  historical 
types.  In  some  of  them  the  correspondence  was  very  close  and 
exact ;  in  otJiers  more  loose  and  general.  Of  the  former  class 
was  the  calling  of  Israel  as  an  elect  people,  their  relation  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  their  covenant-portion,  their  redemption  fi^om 
the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  their  temporary  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
as  they  ti'aveUed  to  inherit  it — all  of  which  continued  (the  two 
latter  by  means  of  commemorative  ordinances)  till  they  were 
d  by  corrcKponding  but  higher  objects  under  the  Gospel. 
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III  respect  to  tliese  we  can  say,  the  new  dispensation  presents 
people  for  people,  redemption  for  redemption,  inheritance  for  in- 
lieritance,  and  one  bind  of  wUdemese-training  for  another  ;  ob- 
j  ecte  precisely  corresponding  in  the  relations  they  severally  occnpied, 
and  the  one  preserving  their  existence  or  transmitting  their  effi- 
cacy, till  they  were  supplanted  by  the  other.  But  we  do  not 
pretend  to  see  the  same  close  connection  and  the  same  exact  cor- 
respondence between  the  Old  and  the  New  in  all,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  historical  transactior^  of  the  past,  wliich  we 
hold  to  have  been  typical ;  nor  are  we  warranted  to  look  for  it. 
The  analogy  of  the  symbolical  types  would  lead  ns  to  expect, 
along  with  the  more  direct  typical  arrangements,  many  acts  and 
institutions  of  a  somewhat  incidental  and  subordinate  land,  in 
which  a  typical  representation  should  be  given  of  ideas  and  rela^- 
tions,  that  could  only  find  in  the  realities  of  the  Gospel  their  fuU 
and  proper  manifestation.  If  they  were  not  appointed  as  tem- 
porary substitutes  for  these  realities,  and  kept  in  operation  or 
perpetually  commemorated,  till  the  better  things  took  their  place, 
they  were  still  moulded  after  the  form  and  pattern  of  the  better. 
They  were  designed  by  God,  not,  it  may  be,  to  present  to  men's 
minds  the  events  and  objects  of  the  G-ospel,  but  at  least  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  its  elements  of  truth,  and  to  familiarize  them 
with  its  spiritual  ideas,  its  modes  of  procedure  and  principles  of 
working.  And  in  this  they  plainly  possessed  the  more  essen- 
tial part  of  a  typical  connection. 

II,  Enough,  however,  for  the  first  point.  We  proceed  to  the 
second  ;  which  is,  that  such  historical  types  as  those  under  con- 
sideration, were  absolutely  necessary,  in  considerable  nmnber  and 
variety,  to  render  the  earlier  dispensations  thoroughly  preparative 
in  respect  to  the  coming  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  This  was 
necessary,  first  of  all,  from  the  typical  character  of  the  position 
and  worship  of  the  members  of  the  old  covenant.  The  main 
things  respecting  them  being,  as  we  have  seen,  typical,  it  was 
inevitable  but  that  many  others  of  a  subordinate  and  collateral 
nature  should  be  the  same  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been   suitably  adapted  to  the  dispensation  to  which   tlioy  be- 
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But  we  have  sometliing  more  than  this  general  correspondence 
or  analogy  to  appeal  to.  For,  the  nature  of  the  liistorical  types 
themselveSj  as  akeady  explained,  implies  their  existence  in  con- 
siderable number  and  variety.  The  representation  they  were 
designed  to  give  of  the  fundamental  truths  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  church  for  the  new  dis- 
pensation, wouid  necessarily  have  been  incomplete  and  inadecLuate, 
unless  it  had  embraced  a  pretty  extensive  field.  The  object  of 
their  appointment  would  have  been  liut  partially  reached,  if  they 
had  consisted  only  of  the  few  straggling  examples  which  have  been 
particularly  mentioned  in  New  Testament  Scripture.  Nor,  imlesa 
the  history  in  general  of  Old  Testament  times,  in  so  far  as  its 
recorded  transactions  bore  on  them  the  stamp  of  God's  mind  and 
will,  bad  been  pervaded  by  the  typical  element,  could  it  have  in 
any  competent  measure  fulfilled  the  design  of  a  preparatory 
economy.  So  that  whatever  distinctions  it  may  be  necessary  to 
draw  between  one  part  of  the  transactions  and  another,  as  to 
their  being  in  themselves  sometimes  of  a  more  essential,  some- 
times of  a  more  incidental  character,  or  in  their  typical  bearing 
being  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  realities  of  the  Gospel, 
their  veiy  place  and  object  in  a  shadowy  dispensation  required 
them  to  be  extensively  typical.  To  be  spread  over  a  large  field, 
and  branched  out  in  many  directions,  was  as  necessary  to  their 
typical,  as  to  their  more  immediate  and  temporary  design. 

Thus  tire  one  point  grows  by  a  sort  of  natural  nece^ty  out  of 
the  other.  But  the  argument  admits  of  being  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  historical  types  that  are 
specially  mentioned  in  New  Testament  Scripture  ai-e  there  re- 
ferred to.  So  far  from  being  represented  9&  singular  in  their 
typical  reference  to  Gospel  times,  they  Lave  uniformly  tbe  appeaa- 
ance  of  being  only  selected  for  the  occf^ion.  Nay,  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  believers  generally  to  seek  for  them  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  apply  them  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  instruction  and  improvement,  is  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  capacity  to  do  so 
is  represented  as  a  proof  of  full-grown  spiritual  discernment  (Heb. 
V.  11-14).  There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in  wliich  the  saying  of 
Ai^ustine, — "  The  Old  Testament,  when  rightly  understood,  is 
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one  gi'eat  prophecy  of  the  New,"  ^  is  sti'ictly  true  even  in  regard 
to  those  parts  of  ancient  Scripture,  which,  in  their  direct  and 
iauneciiate  bearing,  partake  least  of  tlie  prophetical.  Its  records 
of  the  past  are,  at  the  same  time,  pregnant  with  the  genns  of  a 
corresponding  but  more  exalted  future.  The  relations  sustained 
by  its  more  public  characters,  the  parts  they  wei'e  appointed  to 
act  in  their  day  and  generation,  the  deliverances  that  were  ■wrought 
for  them  and  by  them,  and  the  chastisements  they  were  from  time 
to  time  given  to  experience,  did  not  begin  and  terminate  with  them- 
selves They  were  parts  of  an  unfinished  and  progressive 
plan,  which  finds  its  destined  completion  in  the  person  and  king- 
dom ol  Christ ;  and  only  when  seen  in  this  prospective  reference 
do  they  appear  in  their  proper  magnitude  and  their  fuU  signi- 
ficance 

Chnst,  then,  is  tlie  end  of  the  history  as  well  as  of  the  iaw,  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.  It  had  been  sti'ange,  indeed,  if  it  were 
otherwise ;  sti'ange  if  its  historical  transactions  had  not  been 
ordained  by  God,  in  another  roanner  than  the  common  events  of 
history,  to  bear  a  prospective  reference  to  the  Gospel  scheme.  For 
what  is  this  scheme  itself,  in  its  fundamental  ehai'acter,  but  a 
grand  historical  developement  P  What  are  the  doctrines  it  teaches, 
the  blessings  it  imparts,  and  the  promises  it  imfolds  of  everlasting 
glory,  but  the  reflection  and  fruit  of  its  recorded  facts — the  facts, 
namely,  of  the  incarnation  and  life,  the  death  and  resurrection,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  P  These  are  the  foundation  on  which  all 
rests,  the  root  from  which  everything  springs  in  Christianity.  And 
shall  it,  then,  be  imagined,  that  the  earlier  facts  in  the  history  of 
related  and  preparatory  dispensations  did  not  point,  like  so  many 
heralds  and  forerunners,  to  these  unspeakably  greater  ones  to 
come  ?  If  a  prophecy  lay  concealed  in  their  symboHcal  rites, 
could  it  fail  to  be  found  also  in  tlie  historical  transactions,  that 
were  often  soclosely allied  to  these,  and  aJways  coincident  with  them 
in  purpose  and  design  P  Assuredly  not.  In  so  far  as  God  spake 
in  the  transactions,  and  gave  discoveries  by  them  of  his  tcuih 
and  character,  they  typically  bore  respect  to  the  one  "  pattern- 
man,"  and  the  terminal  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  blessing, 

'  Vetua  TestamPntum  recM  inlelligendbus  prophetia  est  Noid  Testamenti  (Contia 
Faust.  L.  XV.  2.)  And  again,  Ilk  apparatus  vetei'is  Tostamenti  in  generationibuB,  foctis 
etc.  pavliiriebat  esse  rentunim  (lb,  L.  xix.  31.) 
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of  which  lie  was  to  be  the  head  and  centi-e.  Here  only  the  his- 
tory of  Grod'a  earlier  dispensations  attained  its  proper  end,  as  in 
this  also  the  history  of  the  world  finds  its  grand  turning-point.^ 

III.  The  thought,  however,  may  very  naturally  occur,  that  if 
the  historical  matter  of  the  Old  Tesfeunent  possess  as  much  as  we 
represent  of  a  typical  character,  some  plain  indieatione  of  its  being 
so  should  be  found  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  itself.  We  should 
scarcely  need  to  draw  our  proof  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
historical  types  entirely  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  thought  that  we  advanced 
our  third  statement ;  which  is,  that  Old  Teetament  Scripture 
does  contain  undoubted  marks  and  indications  of  its  historical 
personage  and  events  being  related  to  some  higher  ideal,  in 
which  the  truths  and  relations  exhibited  in  them  were  again  to 
meet,  and  obtain  a  more  adec^uate  developement.  The  proof  of 
this  ia  to  be  sought  chieily  in  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  more  select  instrmlients  of  God  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  Church's  faith  respecting  both  the  past  and  the 


'  Soma  notice  iras  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  Introdnolion  of  the  change  that  has 
fov  some  tune  been  in  progress  on  the  Continent  regarding  the  Typology  of  Scripture 
generally.  In  connection  wltJi  the  particular  hraneli  of  it  considered  above,  the  follow- 
ing qnotation  (given  by  Hartmaon  in  his  Verbinnnng  des  Allea  Test,  rait  den  Newen, 
p.  6,  ftom  a.  German  periodical)  may  serve  both  fla  a  specimen  of  the  improved  tone  of 
tbinMng  on  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  its  conneolion  with  the  Gospel. 
"  Must  not  Judaism  be  of  great  moment  to  Christianity,  anee  both  stand  in  brothei'ly 
and  sistarly  relations  to  each  other  ?  The  historical  books  of  the  Hebrews  are  also 
religions  books ;  the  reh^ous  import  is  Involved  in  the  historical.  The  liistory  of  the 
i[>eople,  as  a  divine  leading  and  management  in  respect  to  [hem,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
trainuig  for  religion,  predsely  as  the  Old  Testament  is  a  preparation  for  the  New."  To 
the  same  effoct  also  Jacobi,  ss  quoted  hy  Sack,  Apologe^,  p.  S66,  on  ttie  words  of 
Christ,  that  "  as  the  sarpent  was  lifted  up,  so  mast  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  np," 
(Bi^sMfnui  Sii") :  "  History  is  also  prophecy.  The  past  contains  within  itself  the  future 
as  an  embryo,  and  at  cert^  points,  discernible  by  the  spiritual  eje,  the  greater,  as  in 
an  image,  is  seen  represented  in  the  smaller,  the  internal  in  the  external,  the  present  or 
future  in  the  past.  Here  there  is  nothing  whatever  arbitraiy  ;  Ihroaghont  t^ere  is  a 
divine  mast,  connection,  and  arrangement,  pregnant  with  mutual  relations."  Mora  re- 
cently still  Hoftnann,  in  his  Wcissagung  und  Erfitllnng,  has  given  peculiar  prominence  to 
this  view  of  Old  Testament  history ;  though  he  has  nearly  neutrahzed  the  benefit  by 
the  false  views  with  which  he  has  mlKcd  it  up.  To  these  we  shall  probably  refer  after- 
ivards.  It  is  well,  however,  io  hear  him  speaking  of  "  the  whole  Old  Testament  history 
behig  a  valkinivm  reale  respeeting  the  New,"  and  of  history  and  prophecy  being  the 
two  great  oomponent-factoi's  in  a  preparatory  economy. 
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future  in  liis  dispensations  And  in  looking  tliere  we  find,  not 
only  that  an  exalted  personage,  with  bia  work  of  perfect  rights 
eousnese,  and  his  kingdom  of  conaummate  blisa  and  glory,  wm  seen 
to  be  in  prospect,  but  also  that  the  expectations  cherished  of  what 
was  to  be,  took  very  commonly  the  form  of  a  new  and  higher  ex- 
hibition of  what  had  been.  In  giving  promise  of  the  better  things 
to  come,  prophecy  to  a  large  extent  availed  itself  of  the  charac- 
ters and  events  of  history.  But  it  could  only  do  so  on  the  twofold 
ground,  that  it  perceived  in  these  essentially  the  same  elements 
of  truth  and  principle  which  were  to  appear  in  the  future ;  and 
in  that  future  anticipated  a  nobler  exhibition  of  them  than  had 
been  given  in  the  past.  And  what  was  this  but,  in  other  words,  to 
declare  their  typical  meaning  and  design  ?  The  truth  of  what  we 
say  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  combi- 
nation of  type  with  prophecy — ^which,  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance, we  reserve  for  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  Mean- 
while, it  will  be  remembered  how  even  Moses  speaJis  before  his 
death  of  "  the  prophet  which  the  Lord  their  God  should  raise  up 
from  among  his  brethren  like  to  himself"  (Deut.  sviii.  18) — one 
that  should  hold  a  like  position  and  do  a  similar  work,  but  each 
in  its  kind  more  perfect  and  complete— else,  why  look  out  for 
another  ?  In  like  manner  David  connects  the  historical  appear- 
ance of  Melchiaedec  with  the  future  head  of  God's  Church  and 
kingdom,  when  he  announces  him  as  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedec  (Ps.  ex.  4)  ;  he  foresaw  that  the  relations  of 
Melchiaedec's  time  should  be  again  revived  in  this  divine  charac- 
ter, and  the  same  part  fulfilled  anew,  but  i-aised,  as  the  connection 
intimates,  to  a  higher  sphere,  invested  with  a  heavenly  great- 
ness and  a  world-wide  significance  and  power.  So  again  we  are 
told  (MaL  ill.,  1,  iv.  5)  another  Ehas  should  arise  in  the  brighter 
future,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  what  had  never  but  very  imperfectly  been  done 
before  ;  namely,  to  provide  for  himself  a  true  spiritiml  priesthood, 
a  regenerated  people,  and  an  offering  of  righteousness.  But  the 
richest  proofs  are  furnished  by  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah's 
writings.  I"or,  there  we  find  the  prophet  intermingling  so  closely 
together  tlie  past  and  the  future,  that  it  is  ofben  difficult  to  tell 
of  which  he  actually  speaks.  He  passes  from  Israel  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  again  fi-om  tlie  Messiah  to  Israel,  as  if  the  one  were  but 
a  new,  a  higher  and  perfect  developement  of  what  belonged  to  the 
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Other,  And  the  Church  of  the  future  is  constantly  represented 
nader  the  relations  of  the  past,  only  freed  from  the  imperfec- 
tions that  attached  to  these,  and  rendered  in  every  respect  blessed 
and  glorious. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  more  spiritual 
and  divinely  enlightened  members  of  the  old  covenant  saw  the 
future  imaged  in  the  past  or  present.  They  discerned  the  essen- 
tial oneness  in  truth  and  principle  between  the  two  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  were  conscious  of  such  inherent  imperfections  and  de- 
fects attaching  to  the  past,  that  they  felt  it  required  a  more  per- 
fect future  to  render  it  properly  worthy  of  Gfod,  and  fully  adequate 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his  people.  And  there  is  one 
entire  book  of  the  Old  Testament  wliich  owes  in  a  manner  ite  ex- 
istence, as  it  now  stands,  to  thia  likeness  in  one  respect,  but 
diversity  in  anotiier,  between  the  paf-t  and  the  future  things  in 
God's  administration.  We  refer  to  the  Boot  of  Psalms,  The 
pieces  of  which  thia  book  cunsists  are  in  their  leading  character 
devotional  sumnoaries,  expressing  the  pious  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  the  consideration  of  God's  ways,  and  the  knowledg-e  of  his 
revelations,  were  fitted  to  raise  in  reflecting  and  spiritual  bosoms. 
But  the  singular  thing  is,  that  they  are  this  for  the  New,  as  well 
as  for  the  Old  Testament  worshipper.  Tliey  are  still  incompa^ 
rably  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
the  best  directory  to  the  soul  in  its  thoughts  and  communings 
about  divine  things,  which  is  anywhere  to  be  foimd.  There  is  not 
a  feature  in  the  divine  character,  not  a  spiritual  principle  or  de- 
sire in  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Christian,  or  an  aspect  of  the 
life  of  faitli,  to  which  expression,  more  or  less  distinct,  is  not 
given  in  this  invaluable  portion  of  ancient  Scriptui-e.  How  could 
such  a  book  have  come  into  existence,  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  for  the  fact,  that  the  Old  and  the  New  dispensations — 
however  they  may  have  differed  in  outward  form,  and  however 
the  ostensible  transactions  in  the  one  case  may  have  been  inferior 
to  what  they  were  to  be  in  the  other — ^were  founded  on  the  same 
relations,  and  pervaded  by  the  same  essential  truths  and  principles  ? 
No  otherwise  could  the  Book  of  Paalms  have  served  as  the  great 
hand-book  of  devotion  to  the  members  of  both  covenants.  There 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  Christ  meet  as  on  common  ground — 
the  one  still  readily  and  gratefully  using  the  fervid  and  deep-toned 
utterances  which  the  otlier  had  breathed  forth  ages  before,  and 
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bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  eucceeding  generations.  And  though 
it  was  comparatireiy  carnal  institutions  under  -whicli  the  holy 
men  lived  and  worshipped,  who  indited  those  divine  eongs ;  though 
it  was  transactions  which  directly  bore  only  on  their  earthfy  and 
temporal  condition,  that  formed  the  immediate  ground  and  occa- 
sion of  the  sentiments  they  uttered ;  yet,  where  in  aU  Scripture 
can  the  heliever,  who  now  "  worships  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  more 
readily  find  for  himself  the  words  that  shall  fitly  express  his  loftiest 
conceptions  of  Ood,  emhody  Ms  most  spiritual  and  enlarged  idews 
of  the  divine  government,  or  tell  forth  the  feelings  and  desires  of 
his  soul  even  in  many  of  its  most  lively  and  elevated  moods  ? 

But  with  this  fitting  adaptation  in  the  Psalms  to  tlie  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  Cluistian,  what  a  difference  still  exists  between 
the  Psalms  and  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament !  With  aU 
that  discovers  itself  in  the  Psahns  of  a  vivid  apprehension  of  God, 
and  of  a  habitual  confidence  in  his  faithfulness  and  love,  there 
still  is  apparent  something  of  awe  and  restraint  upon  the  soul ;  it 
never  rises  into  the  filial  cry  of  the  Grospel,  Abba,  Father.  There 
is  a  fitfulness  also  in  its  movements,  as  of  one  dwelling  in  a  dusky 
and  changeful  atmosphere.  Continually,  indeed,  do  we  see  the 
Psalmist  flying,  in  distress  and  trouble,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Almighty,  and  trusting  in  his  mercy  for  deliverance  fi-om  the 
guilt  of  sin.  Even  in  the  worst  times  he  still  prays  and  looks  for 
redemption.  But  the  redemption  which  dispels  all  fear,  and 
satisfies  the  soul  with  the  highest  good,  he  knew  not,  excepting  as 
a  bright  day-star  glistening  in  the  far-dis1^nt  horizon.  He  knew 
it  as  a  thing  that  should  assuredly  be  brought  in  for  the  Church 
of  God  ;  and  could  tell  somewhat  of  the  mighty  and  glorious  per- 
sonage destined  in  the  divine  counsels  to  accomplish  it — of  his 
unparalleled  struggles  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  of  his 
final  triumphs,  resulting  in  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  earth.  But  no  more—the  veil  still  hangs  ; 
expectation  still  waits  and  longs  ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  believer- 
of  other  times  to  say,  "  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  ;"  "  I 
have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; "  or  again,  "  Behold 
what  marmer  of  love  the  Father  hath  b^towed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  Sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know,  that  when  he  appears,  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  sliall  see  him  as  he  is." 
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Such  is  the  agreement,  and  such  also  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  the  New.  "  There  we  see  the  promise  and  prelude  of 
the  blessings  of  salvation  ;  here,  these  tickings  themselves,  far 
Burpaasing  all  the  previous  foreehadowin^  of  them.  There,  a 
fiducial  resting  in  Jehovah ;  here,  an  unspeakable  fulness  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  from  the  opened  foiiniain  of  his 
mercy.  There,  a  coiiftdence  that  the  Lord  would  not  abandon  his 
people  ;  here,  the  Lord  himself  assuming  their  nature,  the  God- 
man,  connecting  liimaelf  in  organic  union  with  humanity,  and 
sending  fortli  streams  of  life  through  its  members.  There,  in  the 
back-ground,  night,  only  reUeved  by  the  stars  of  the  word  of 
promise  and  operations  of  grace  in  suitable  accordance  with  it ; 
here,  in  the  back-ground,  day,  still  clouded,  indeed,  by  our  hmnan 
nature,  which  is  not  yet  completely  penetrated  by  the  Spirit, 
and  is  ever  anew  manifesting  its  sinfulness,  but  yet  such  a  day 
as  gives  assurance  of  the  cloudless  simshine  of  eternity,  of  which 
God  himself  is  the  light."' 

The  whole  of  the  argiunent  maintained  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  respecting  the  typical  cliaracter  of  God's  earlier  dis- 
pensations, admits  of  coniiiination  and  support  from  the  existence 
of  typical  forms  in  nature,  which  present  in  this  respect  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  natural  and  the  rehgious  departments  of 
God's  working.  A  brief  outhne  of  the  kind  of  illustration  that 
might  be  obtained  here,  is  given  in  another  place,  as  it  has  only 
a  collateral  bearing  on  the  main  subject.^  But  let  us  not  close 
this  elementary  discussion  without  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the 
skilful  adjustment  which  appears  in  the  earlier  dispensations  of 
God,  as  regards  the  progressive  character  of  his  divine  plan.  The 
plan  so  considered  certainly  presents  something  strange  and  mys- 
terious to  our  view,  especially  in  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  pro- 
gi-ession  ;  since  it  required  the  postponement  of  the  work  of 
redemption  for  so  many  ages,  and  kept  tlie  church  during  tliese 
in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  great  objects 
of  her  faith  and  hope.  Yet  what  is  it  but  an  apphcation  to  the 
world's  history  of  what  is  constantly  proceeding  before  our  eyes  in 
each  man's  personal  histoiy,  whose  tenn  of  probation  upon  earth 

I   Dplllndcli,  Biyiaeh-prophetischp  Theologie,  p.  -'32.  '  Sei;  A]>pcndLS  A, 
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is,  in  many  cases  half,  in  nearly  all  a  third  part  coiiBumed,  betbre 
the  individual  attains  to  a  capacity  for  the  objects  and  employ- 
mentB  of  manhood  ?  Constituted  as  we  personally  ai'e,  and  ae 
the  world  also  is,  progression  of  some  kind  is  indispensable  to 
happiness  and  well-being  ;  and  the  majestic  slowness  that  appeal's 
in  the  plan  of  Grod's  administration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  nature  of  its  divine  author,  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day.  Starting,  then,  with  the  assumption,  that 
the  divine  plan  behoved  to  be  of  a  progresaive  character,  the 
nature  of  the  connection  we  have  found  to  exist  between  its  earlier 
and  later  parts,  discovers  the  perfect  wisdom  and  foresight  of  God. 
The  terminating  point  in  the  plan  was  what  is  called  emphati- 
cally "  the  mystery  of  godUness," — God  manifest  in  the  flesh  for 
the  redemption  of  a  fallen  world,  and  the  establishment  through 
all  its  borders  of  a  Idngdom  of  righteousness,  that  should  not  pass 
away.  It  was  necessary  that  some  intimation  of  this  ulterior  de- 
sign should  he  given  from  the  first,  that  the  church  might  know 
whither  to  direct  her  expectations.  Accordingly,  the  prophetic 
Word  began  to  utter  its  predictions  with  the  very  entrance  of  sin. 
The  first  promise  was  given  on  the  spot  that  witnessed  the  fall ; 
and  that  a  promise  which  contained,  within  its  brief  but  pregnant 
meaning,  the  whole  burden  of  redemption.  As  time  rolled  on, 
prophecy  continued  to  add  to  its  communications,  having  stili  for 
its  grand  scope  and  aim  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  And  at  length 
80  express  had  its  tidings  become,  and  so  plentiful  ite  revelations, 
that  when  the  purpose  of  the  Father  drew  near  to  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  remnant  of  sincere  worshippers  were  like  men  standing 
on  their  watch-towers,  waiting  and  looking  for  the  long-expected 
consolation  of  Israel ;  nor  wm  there  anjiihing  of  moment  in  the 
personal  history  or  work  of  the  Son,  of  which  it  could  not  be 
written,  It  was  so  done,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  ftdfiiled. 

It  is  plain,  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  something 
more  was  needed  than  the  simple  announcements  of  prophecy. 
The  church  required  training  as  well  as  teaching,  and  training  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind ;  for  she  had  to  be  formed  for  receiving 
things  "  which  men  had  not  heard,  nor  had  the  ear  perceived, 
neither  had  the  eye  seen — ^the  thing's  which  God  had  prepared  for 
those  that  waited  for  him."  (Isa.  Ixiv.  4.)  "  The  new  dispensa- 
tion was  to  be  wholly  made  up  of  tilings  strange  and  wunderlld  ; 
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all  tliat  is  seen  and  heard  of  it  is  contrary  to  carna!  wisdom.  The 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  a  humble  condition — ^the  dis- 
charge by  him  in  person  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  with  its  attendant 
circumstances— his  shame  and  sufferings — his  resun-eetion  and 
ascension  into  heaven — the  nature  of  the  kingdom  instituted  by 
him,  which  is  spiritual — the  blessings  of  his  Idngdom,  which  are 
also  spiritual — ^the  instruments  employed  for  advancii^  the  king- 
dom, men  devoid  of  worldly  learning,  and  destitute  of  outward 
authority — ^the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  rejection  of  so  many  among  the  Jewish  people : — these,  among 
other  things,  were  indeed  such  as  the  carnal  eye  had  never  seen, 
and  the  carnal  ear  had  never  heard  ;  nor  could  they  without  ex- 
press revelation,  by  any  thought  or  natural  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  man,  have  been  foreseen  or  understood,"'  But  lying  thus  so 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  man's  natm'al  apprehensions,  and  so  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  were  disposed  of  themselves  to  expect,  if  aU 
that  was  done  beforehand  respecting  them  had  consisted  in  the 
necessarily  partial  and  obscure  intimations  of  prophecy,  there 
could  neither  have  been  any  just  anticipation  of  the  things  to  be 
revealed,  nor  any  suitable  training  for  them  ;  the  change  from  the 
past  to  the  future  must  have  come  as  an  irruption,  and  men  could 
only  have  been  brought  by  a  sort  of  violence  to  submit  to  it. 

To  provide  against  this,  there  was  required,  as  a  proper  accom- 
paniment to  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  the  training  of  prepara^ 
tory  dispensations,  that  the  past  history  and  established  experi- 
ence of  the  church  might  run,  though  on  a  lower  level,  yet  in  the 
same  direction  with  her  future  prospects.  And  what  her  circum- 
stances in  this  respect  required,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  God 
provided.  He  so  skilfully  modelled  for  her  the  institutions  of 
worship,  and  so  wisely  arranged  the  dealings  of  his  providence, 
that  there  was  constantly  presented  to  her  view  in  the  outward 
and  earthly  things  with  which  she  was  there  conversant,  the  car- 
dinal truths  and  principles  of  the  coming  dispensation.  In  every 
thing  she  saw  and  handled,  there  was  something  to  mould  her 
spirit  into  accordance  with  the  realities  of  the  GiDspel ;  so  that  if 
she  could  not  be  said  to  live  directly  under  "the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,"  she  yet  shared  their  secondary  influence,  being 
placed  amid  the  signs  and  shadows  of  the  true,  and  conducted 
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tlirongh  earthly  transactions  that  bore  on  tliiiin  tlit!  image  of  the 
lieavciily. 

It  is  to  this  preparatory  training,  ae  being  on  the  part  of  God 
sufficiently  protracted  and  complete,  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
apostle  as  chiefly  referring,  when  he  speaks  of  Ohrisfc  having  ap- 
peared, "  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  wm  come"  (Gal  iv.  4). 
Ciiiefly,  though  not  by  any  means  exclusively.  For  there  is  a 
manifold  wisdom  in  aJl  God's  arrangements.  In  the  moral  ae 
well  as  in  the  physical  world  he  is  ever  maMng  nuraeiwis  opei^a- 
tions  conspire  to  the  production  of  one  result,  and  one  result  to 
serve  many  important  ends.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  fit  and  pro- 
per object  of  inquiry  to  search  and  consider  how  many  lines  there 
were  in  the  world's  condition,  that  opportunely  met  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearing,  and  together  rendei'ed  it  above  all  others 
the  best  suited  for  the  institution  of  his  kingdom,  and  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  difEiision  of  its  truths  and  blessing-s  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  whatever  light  may  be  gathered  irom 
these  external  reseai-oheB,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  God's 
own  record  must  furnish  the  main  grounds  for  determining  the 
special  fitness  of  the  selected  time,  and  the  position  of  his  church 
the  paramount  reason.  In  everything  that  essentially  afects  the 
interests  of  the  chmch,  therefore  pre-eminently  in  what  concerns 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  which  is  the  centre-point  of  all  that 
touches  her  interests,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  church  her- 
self is  ever  the  fii'st  thing  contemplated  by  the  eye  of  Grod ;  the 
rest  of  the  world  holds  but  a  secondaiy  and  subordinate  place. 
And  so,  when  we  are  told  that  Christ  appeared  in  the  fdness  of 
time,  the  fact,  of  which  we  ai'e  mainly  assured,  is,  that  all  ivEts 
done  which  was  fit  and  necessary  to  be  done  for  bringing  the 
church  into  a  state  of  preparedness  for  the  time  of  his  appearing. 
Not  only  had  the  period  anticipated  by  prophecy  arrived,  and 
believing  expectation,  mounting  on  the  ladder  of  prophecy,  reached 
its  proper  height,  but  also  the  long  series  of  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  dealings  was  now  complete,  which  were  designed  to 
make  the  church  familiar  witli  the  ftmdamental  truths  and  prin- 
ciples of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  prepare  her  for  the  erection  of 
this  kingdom  with  its  divine  realities  and  eternal  prospects.  Nor 
do  we  need  to  make  any  exception  to  this  in  behalf  of  the  long 
peiiotl  tliat  reached  from  the  Babylonish  fxilc  to  the  advent  of 
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Clirist ;  for  however  this  may  seem  at  first  eight  to  have  been  a 
period  chiefly  of  disaster  and  inaction,  it  is  foimd  on  more  careful 
consideration  to  have  been,  in  other  respects,  one  of  active  and 
powerful  influence — one  peculiarly  fitted  to  complete  the  training 
of  the  covenant-people,  and  dispose  aright  both  their  minds  and 
their  persons  for  the  new  era  that  awaited  thera. 

It  is  true  that  we  search  in  vain  for  the  general  and  wide- 
spread success,  which  we  might  justly  expect  to  have  arisen  from 
the  plan  of  God,  and  to  have  made  conspicuously  manifest  its  in- 
finite wisdom.  With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
niunber,  the  professing  church  was  found  so  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  doctrine  of  Ghiisfs  kingdom,  as  to  reject  it  with 
disdain,  and  oppose  it  with  unrelenting  violence.  But  this  neither 
proves  the  absence  of  the  design,  nor  the  unfitness  of  the  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  only  proves  how  insufficient  the 
best  means  are  of  themselves  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  human 
mind,  when  it  becomes  set  upon  objects  that  fall  in  with  its  own 
carnal  views  and  prejudices — proves  how  the  heart  may  remain 
essentially  untaugh^  even  after  undergoing  the  moat  perfect 
course  of  instruction,  and  may  remain  wedded  to  error  and  cor- 
ruption. But  while  we  cannot  overlook  the  fatal  ignorance  and 
perversity  that  pei-vaded  the  ma^  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  there  still  was  among  them  a  pious  remnant, 
"  the  election  according  to  grace,"  who,  as  the  church  in  the  world, 
BO  they  in  the  church  ever  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the  mind 
and  pui-poses  of  Gfod.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  chm-ch,  as  is 
justly  remarked  by  Thiersch,  there  lay  a  domestic  life  so  pure, 
noble,  and  tender,  that  it  could  yield  such  a  person  as  the  holy 
Virgin,  and  could  furnish  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Son  of  Gfod 
might  gi'ow  up  sinless  from  childhood  to  manhood.  There  was 
Simeon  and  Anna,  Zaeharias  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Joseph, 
the  company  of  ^apostles,  the  converts,  no  small  number  after  etU, 
who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Jesus,  as  soon  as  the  tmths  of  his 
salvation  came  to  be  fully  known  and  understood,  and  the  be- 
lieving Jews  and  proselytes  scattered  abroad,  who,  in  almost  every 
city,  were  ready  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian  church,  and 
greatly  facUitated  its  extension  in  the  world.  Did  not  the  course 
of  G-od's  preparatory  dispensations  reach  its  end  in  regard  to 
these  ?     Wo  have  only  to  look  for  the  answer  to  the  style  'of  ar- 
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giiment  and  address  used  by  the  apostles.  How  much  do  both 
their  language  and  theu"  ideas  savour  of  the  sanctuary !  How 
constantly  do  they  throw  theuiselvea  back  for  illustration  and 
support,  not  only  on  the  prophecies,  but  also  on  the  sacred  annals 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament !  They  spake  and  rea- 
soned on  the  assimiption,  that  the  revelations  of  the  Gtospel  were 
but  a  new  and  higher  exhibition  of  the  principles,  which  appeared 
alike  in  the  events  of  their  past  history  and  the  services  of  their 
religious  worship.  An  appropriate  language  was  already  fur- 
nished by  means  of  these  to  their  hand,  through  which  they  could 
discourse  aright  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  But  more  than 
that,  as  they  hetd  no  new  language  to  invent,  so  they  had  no  new 
ideas  to  discover,  or  unheard-of  principles  to  promulgata  Tlie 
scheme  of  truth,  which  they  were  called  to  expound  and  propa- 
gate, had  its  foundations  already  laid  in  the  whole  history  and 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  In  labouring  to  esta^ 
blish  it,  they  felt  that  they  were  treading  in  the  footsteps,  and,  on 
a  higher  vantage-ground,  maintaining  the  faith  of  their  illustrious 
fathera  In  short,  they  appear  as  the  heralds  and  advocates  of  a 
cause,  which,  in  its  essential  principles,  had  its  representation  in 
all  history,  and  gathered  as  into  one  glorious  orb  of  truth  the 
scattered  rays  of  Kght  and  consolation,  which  had  been  emanating 
from  the  ways  of  God  since  the  world  began.  Thus  wisely  were 
the  different  parts  of  the  divine  plan  adjusted  to  each  other ;  and, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  required,  the  training  by 
means  of  types  could  no  more  have  been  iSspensed  with,  than  the 
glimpee-hke  visions  and  hopeful  intimations  of  prophecy. 
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PROPHETICAL  TYI'ES,  OK  THE  COMBINATION  OF  TYPE  WITH  PROPHECY 

ALLEGED  DOUBLE  SENSE  OF  PROPHECY. 

A  TYPE  neceesaiily  possesses  something  of  a  prophetical  cha- 
raster,  aad  diiFers  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  what  is 
usually  designated  prophecy.  The  one  images  or  prefigures,  while 
the  other  foretels,  coming  realities.  In  the  one  case  representa- 
tive acts  or  symbolsj  in  the  other  verbal  delineations,  serve  the 
purpose  of  indicating  beforehand  what  Grod  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish for  his  people  in  the  approaching  future.  The  d' " 
is  not  such  as  to  affect  the  essential  nature  of  the  tivo  s 
alike  connecting  together  the  Old  and  the  New  in  God's  d 
tions.  In  distinctness  and  precision,  however,  simple  prophecy 
has  greatly  the  advantage  over  informations  conveyed  by  type. 
For  prophecy,  however  it  may  differ  in  its  genersd  characteristics 
from  history,  as  it  natm:ally  possesses  something  of  the  directness, 
so  it  may  also  attain  to  something  of  the  exactne^  of  historical 
description.  But  types  having  a  significance  or  moral  import  of 
their  own,  apart  from  anything  prospective,  must,  in  their  prophe- 
tical aspect,  be  somewhat  less  transparent,  and  po^ess  more  of  a 
complicated  character.  Still  the  relation  between  type  and  anti- 
type, when  pursued  through  all  its  ramifications,  may  pi'oduce  as 
deep  a  conviction  of  design  and  pre-ordained  connection,  as  can 
be  derived  from  simple  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  thor^h,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  evidence  in  thfe  lattei'  case  must  always 
be  more  obvious  and  palpable  than  in  the  foimer. 

But  the  possession  of  the  same  common  character  is  not  the 
only  link  of  connection  between  type  and  prophecy.  Not  only  do 
they  agree  in  having  both  a  prospective  reference  to  the  future, 
hut  thoy  ai'e  often  aliio  combined  into  one  prospective  exhibition 
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of  the  future.  Prophecy,  though  it  sometimes  is  of  a  quite  simple, 
and  direct  nature,  is  far  from  being  always  so ;  and  can  scarcely 
ever  be  said  to  delineate  the  future  with  the  precision  and  exact- 
ne^  that  history  employs  in  recording  the  past.  In  many  por- 
tions of  it  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  complexity,  if  not  dubiety, 
and  that  mainly  arising  from  the  circumstances  and  transactions 
of  the  past  being  in  some  way  interwoven  with  its  anticipations  of 
things  to  come.  Here,  however,  we  approach  the  conlinea  of  a 
controversy  on  which  some  of  the  greatest  nnnds  have  expended 
their  talents  and  learning^  and  with  such  doubtful  euccesa  on 
either  side,  that  the  question  is  stilt  perpetually  brought  up  anew 
for  discussion,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  double  sense  in  pro- 
phecy ?  That  some  portion  of  debateable  ground  will  always 
remain  connected  with  the  subject  appears  to  us  more  than  pro- 
bable. But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  fuUy  persuaded  that  the 
portion  admits  of  being  greatly  narrowed  in  extent,  and  even 
reduced  to  such  small  dimensions,  as  not  materially  to  affect  the 
settlement  of  the  main  question,  if  only  tlie  typical  element  in 
prophecy  is  allowed  its  due  place  and  weight.  This  we  shall 
endeavour,  first  of  all,  to  exhibit  in  the  several  aspects  in  which 
it  actually  presents  itself;  and  shall  then  subjoin  a  few  remarks 
on  the  views  of  those  who  espouse  either  side  of  the  question,  as 
it  is  usually  stated. 

Fi-om  the  general  r^emWance  between  type  and  prophecy,  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  that  they  may  sometimes  run  into  each 
other ;  and  especially,  tliat  the  typical  in  action  may  in  various 
ways  form  the  ground-work  and  the  materials,  by  means  of  which 
the  prophetic  in  word  gave  forth  its  intimations  of  the  coming 
future.  And  this,  it  is  quite  conceivable,  may  have  been  done 
under  any  of  the  following  modifications.  1.  A  typical  action 
might,  in  some  portion  of  the  piophetic  word,  be  historically  men- 
tioned, and  hence  the  mention  being  that  of  a  prophetical  cir- 
cumstance or  event,  would  come  to  po^ess  a  prophetical  chaiac- 
ter.  2.  Or  something  typical  in  the  past  or  the  present  might 
be  represented  in  a  distinct  prophetical  announcement,  as  going 
to  appear  again  in  the  future ;  thus  combining  together  the  typi- 
cal in  act,  and  the  prophetical  in  word.  3.  Or,  the  typical,  not 
expressly  and  formally,  but  in  its  essential  relations  and  prin- 
ciples, might  be  embodied  in  an  accompanying  prediction,  which 
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foretold  tliingB  corresponding  in  nature,  but  far  higher  and  gi-eater 
in  importance.  4.  Or,  finally,  the  typical  might  itself  be  still 
future,  and  in  a  prophetic  word  might  be  partly  described,  partly 
pre-supposed,  as  a  typical  ground  for  the  delineation  of  other 
things  still  more  distant,  to  which,  when  it  occurred,  it  waa  to 
stand  in  the  relation  of  type  to  antitype.  We  could  manifestly 
have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  such  combinations  of  type  with 
prophecy,  without  any  violence  done  to  their  distinctive  proper- 
ties, or  any  invasion  made  on  their  respective  provinces — nothing, 
indeed,  happening  but  what  might  liave  been  expected  from  their 
mutual  relations,  and  their  iitness  for  being  employed  in  concert 
to  the  production  of  common  ends.  And  we  shall  now  shew  how 
each  of  the  suppositions  lias  found  its  verification  in  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures.* 

I.  The  first  supposition  is  that  of  a  typical  action  being  histo- 
rically mentioned  in  the  prophetic  word,  and  the  mention,  being 
that  of  a  prophetical  circumstance  or  event,  thence  coming  to 
possess  a  prophetical  character.  There  are  two  classes  of  Scrip- 
tures which  may  be  said  to  verify  this  supposition ;  one  of  which 
is  of  a  somewhat  general  and  comprehensive  nature,  so  that  the 
fulfilment  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  single  person  or 
period,  though  it  could  not  fail,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  appear  in 
the  personal  history  of  Christ,  To  this  class  belonged  such  re- 
corded experiences  as  the  following — "  The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up"  (Ps.  Ixix.  9,  comp.  with  John  ii.  17)  ;  "  He 
that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me" 
(Ps.  xli.  9,  comp.  with  John  xiii.  18);  "  They  hated  me  without  a 
cause"  (Ps.  Ixix.  4.  comp.  with  John  xv.  25) ;  "  The  stone  which 
the  builders  r^ected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer"  (Ps.  cxviii. 
22,  comp.  with  Matth.  xxi.  42,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7.)  These  passages 
are  all  distinctly  referred  to  Christ  in  the  Giospels,  and  the 
things  that  befel  him  are  expressly  said,  or  plainly  indicated 
to  have  happened,  that  such  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.     Yet 

'  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  we  cannot  pcasent  here  anything  Uke  a  fnll  and 
complete  elnoidation  of  the  anhjeet ;  and  we  tlierefore  mean  to  supplement  this  diap- 
ter  by  an  appendix  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which  the  sutiject  will  both  he 
centered  from  a  different  point  of  riew,  and  followed  ont  more  into  detail.  See 
Appendix  B, 
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as  originally  penned  they  assume  the  form  of  historical  state- 
ments, ratlier  than  of  prophetical  announcements — recorded  ex- 
periences on  the  part  of  those  who  indited  them,  and  experiences 
of  a  kind,  that  in  one  form  or  another,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
often  recurring  in  the  history  of  God's  church  and  people.  As 
Huch  it  might  have  seemed  enough  to  say,  that  they  contained 
general  truths  which  were  exemplified  also  in  Jesus,  when  travail- 
ing in  the  work  of  man's  redemption.  But  the  convictions  of 
Jesus  himself  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  go 
beyond  this;  they  perceive  a  closer  connection — a  prophetical 
element  in  the  passages,  wluch  must  find  its  due  fulfilment  in 
the  personal  experience  of  Christ.  And  this  the  passages  con- 
tained, simply  from  their  being  in  their  immediate  and  historical 
reference,  descriptive  of  what  belonged  to  characters — David  and 
Isi-ael — ^that  bore  typical  relations  to  Christ ;  so  that  tlieir  being 
descriptive  in  the  one  respect  necessarily  imphed  their  being  pro- 
phetic in  the  other,  "Wliat  had  formerly  taken  place  in  the 
experience  of  the  type,  must  substantially  renew  itself  again  in 
the  experience  of  the  great  antitype — ^wliatever  other  and  in- 
ferior renewals  it  may  find  besides. 

To  the  same  class  also  may  be  referred  the  parage  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  2,  "  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  (lit,  simihtude) ; 
I  win  utter  dark  sayings  (lit.  riddles)  of  old,"  which  in  Matth, 
xiii.  35  is  spoken  of  as  a  pretUction  tliat  found,  and  required  to 
find,  its  fulfilment  in  our  Lord's  using  the  parabolic  mode  of  dis- 
course. As  an  utterance  in  the  seventy-eighth  Psahn  the  word 
simply  records  a  fact,  but  a  fact  essentially  connected  witli  the 
discharge  of  the  prophetical  office,  and,  therefore,  substantially 
indicating  what  must  be  met  with  in  Him,  in  whom  all  prophet- 
ical endowments  were  to  have  their  highest  manifestation.  Every 
prophet  may  be  said  to  spealr  in  similitudes  or  parables  in  the 
sense  here  indicated,  which  is  comprehensive  of  aU  discourses 
upon  divine  things,  dehvered  in  figm'ative  terms  or  an  elevated 
style,  and  requiring  more  than  common  discernment  to  understand 
it  aright.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  formed  one  species  of  it,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  only  one.  It  was  the  common  prophetico- 
poetical  diction,  which  was  characterized,  not  only  by  the  use  of 
measured  sentences,  but  also  by  the  prednminant  employment  of 
external  fonns  smd  natund  similitudes      But,  marking  as  it  did, 
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the  possession  of  a  prophetical  gift,  the  i-eeord  of  its  employment 
by  Christ's  prophetical  types  and  forerunners  was  a  virtual  pre- 
diction, that  it  should  be  ultimately  used  in  some  appropriate 
form  by  himself. 

The  other  class  of  passages  which  comes  within  the  terms  of 
the  Srst  supposition,  is  of  a  more  specific  and  formal  character.  It 
coincides  with  the  elase  already  considered,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  words  originally  descriptive  of  some  transaction  or  circumstance 
in  the  past,  but  afterwards  regarded  as  prophetically  indicative 
of  something  similar  under  the  Gospel,  Such  is  the  word  in 
Hos.  xi.  1,  "  I  caUetl  my  eon  out  of  Egypt,"  which,  as  uttered  by 
the  prophet,  was  unquestionably  meant  to  refer  historically  to  the 
fact  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  delivering  Israel  from  that  land  of 
bondage  and  oppression.  But  the  Evangelist  Matthew  expressly 
points  to  it  as  a  prophecy,  and  teUa  us,  that  the  infant  Jesus  was 
for  a  time  sent  into  Egypt,  and  again  brought  out  of  it,  that  the 
word  might  be  fulfilled.  This  arose  from  the  typical  connection 
between  Christ  and  Israel.  The  Scripture  fulfilled  was  propheti- 
cal, simply  because  the  circumstance  it  recorded  was  typical. 
But  in  so  considering  it,  the  Evangelist  puts  no  new  strain  upon 
its  terms,  nor  introduces  any  sort  of  double  sense  into  its  im- 
port. He  merely  points  to  iJie  prophetical  element  involved  in 
the  transaction  it  relates,  and  thereby  discovers  to  us  a  bond  of 
connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  in  God's  dispensations, 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  view  for  a  correct  apprehei^ion  of  both. 

The  same  explanation  in  substance  may  be  ^ven  of  another 
example  of  the  same  class — ^the  word  in  Exod.  xii.  46,  "  A  bone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  which  in  John  xix.  36  is  represented 
as  finding  its  fulfilment  in  the  remarkable  preservation  of  our 
Lord's  body  on  the  cross  from  the  common  fate  of  malefactors. 
The  Scripture  in  itself  was  a  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
treatment  the  Israelites  were  to  give  to  the  paschal  lamb,  which, 
instead  of  being  broken  into  fragments,  was  to  be  preserved  en- 
tire, and  eaten  as  one  whole.  It  could  only  he  esteemed  a  pro- 
phecy from  being  the  record  of  a  typical  or  prophetical  action. 
But,  when  viewed  in  that  light,  the  Scripture  itself  stands  pre- 
cisely as  it  did,  without  any  recondite  depth  or  subtile  ambiguity 
being  thi'own  into  its  meaning.  For  the  prophecy  in  it  is  found, 
not  by  exti'acting  from  its  words  some  new  and  hidden  sense,  but 
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merely  by  noting  the  typical  import  of  tlie  circumstances,  of 
which  the  words  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense  are  descrip- 
tive. 

How  either  Israel  or  the  paschal  lamh  should  have  been  in 
such  a  sense  typical  of  Christ,  that  what  is  recorded  of  the  one 
could  he  justly  regai-ded  as  a  prophecy  of  what  was  to  take  pla«e 
in  the  other,  will  be  matter  for  future  inquiry,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  prophecies,  will  be  partly  explained  in  the 
appendix  already  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  It  is  the  principle, 
on  which  the  explanation  must  proceed,  to  which  alone  for  the 
present  we  desire  to  draw  attention,  and  which,  in  the  cases  now 
under  consideration,  simply  recognises  the  prophetical  element 
involved  in  the  recorded  circnmstance  or  transaction  of  the  past. 
Neither  is  the  Old  Testament  Scriptore,  taken  by  itself,  propheti- 
cal, nor  does  the  New  Testament  Scripture  invest  it  with  a  force 
and  meaning  foreign  to  its  original  purport  and  design.  The  Old 
merely  records  the  typical  fact,  which  properly  constitutes  the 
whole  there  is  of  prediction  in  the  matter,  while  the  New  reads 
forth  its  import  as  such,  by  announcing  the  co-relative  events  or 
cu-cumstances  in  which  the  ftillilment  should  he  discovered.  And 
nothing  more  is  needed  for  perfectly  harmonising  the  two  toge- 
ther, than  that  we  should  so  far  identify  the  typical  transaction 
recorded  -with  the  record  that  embodies  it,  as  to  perceive,  tliat 
when  the  Gospel  spealis  of  a  Scripture  fulfilled,  it  speaks  of  that 
Scripture  in  connection  with  the  prophetical  character  of  the  sub- 
ject it  relate  to. 

There  is  nothing,  surely,  strange  or  anomalous  in  this.  It  is  but 
the  employment  of  a  metonymy  of  a  very  common  kind,  according 
to  which  what  embodies  or  contains  any  thing  is  viewed  as  in  a 
manner  one  with  the  thing  itself — as  when  the  earth  is  made  to 
stand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  a  house  for  its  inmates,  a 
cup  for  its  contents,  a  word  descriptive  of  evente  past  or  to  come, 
as  if  it  actually  produced  them.*  Of  course,  the  vahdity  of  such  a 
mode  of  explanation  depends  entirely  upon  the  reality  of  the  con- 
nection between  the   allied  type  and  antitype — between  the 

I  So,  for  example,  in  Hos.  ri.  6,  "  I  liave  hewed  themby  Ihe  propheta  ;"  Gen.  ssvii. 
37,  "  Behold  I  hava  made  him  Oiy  lord  j"  xlvlii.  22,  "  I  have  given  thee  one  pnttion 
(iltore  thy  bi-elhi-en,  which  I  took  ont  of  the  Imiid  of  the  Araorite" — each  .isoribing  to 
the  noi'd  spoheii  the  sictiml  doing  of  tliat  ivliioli  it  onli-  dcd^iiTd  lo  lla^■e  been  done. 
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earlier  circumstance  or  object  described,  and  the  later  one  to 
which  the  description  is  prophetically  applied.  On  any  other 
ground  such  references  as  those  in  Matthew  to  Hoeea,  and  in 
John  to  Exodus,  can  only  he  viewed  as  fanciful  or  strained  ac- 
conunodations.  But  the  matter  assumee  another  aspect  if  the 
one  was  originally  ordained  in  anticipation  of  the  other,  and 
80  ordained,  that  the  earlier  should  not  have  been  brought  into 
existence  if  the  later  had  not  been  before  in  contemplation.  Seen 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  one  taken  by  the 
inspired  writers,  the  past  appears  to  run  into  the  future,  and  to 
have  existed  mainly  for  it.  And  the  record  or  delineation  of  the 
past  is  naturally  and  justly,  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagina- 
tion, seen  to  possess  the  essential  character  of  a  prediction.  Em- 
bodying a  prophetical  circumstance  or  action,  it  is  itself  named 
by  one  of  the  commonest  figures  of  speech,  a  prophecy, 

II.  Our  second  supposition  was  that  of  something  typical  in 
the  past  or  present  being  represented  in  a  distinct  prophetical  an- 
nouncement as  going  to  appear  again  in  the  future — ^the  prophetical 
in  word  being  thus  combined  with  the  typical  in  act  into  a  pro- 
spective ddtrieation  of  things  to  come.  This  supposition  also  in- 
cludes several  varieties,  and  in  one  fonn  or  another  has  ite  exem- 
plifications in  many  parts  of  the  prophetic  word.  I"or  it  is  in  a 
manner  the  native  tendency  of  the  mind,  when  either  of  itself  fore- 
casting, or  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  divine  impulse  anticipating  and 
discl(ffiing  the  future,  to  see  this  future  imaged  in  the  past,  to  make 
use  of  the  known  in  giving  shape  and  form  to  the  unknown ;  so 
that  the  things  which  have  been,  are  then  usuaUy  contemplated  as 
in  some  respect  types  of  what  skcM  be,  even  though  in  the  reality 
there  may  be  considerable  differences  of  a  formal  kind  between 
them. 

How  much  it  is  the  native  tendency  of  the  mind  to  work  in  this 
manner,  when  itself  endeavouring  to  descry  tlie  events  of  the 
future,  is  evident  from  the  examples,  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  of  human  divination.  Thus  the  Pythoness 
in  Virgil,  when  disclosing  to  ,^neas  what  he  and  his  posterity 
might  expect  in  Latium,  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  and  experiences  of  former  times,  "  You  shall  not  want 
Simoift,  Xanthus,  or  the  Grecian  CRmp.     Another  AcliiHefi,  also  of 
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divine  offepiing,  is  already  provided  for  Latium."^  In  like  man- 
nei'  Juno,  in  the  vaticination  put  into  her  month  by  Horace, 
respecting  the  possible  destinies  of  Home,  declares,  that  in  the 
circumstances  supposed,  "  the  fortune  of  Troy  again  reviving, 
should  again  also  be  visited  with  terrible  disaster,  and  that  even  if 
a  wall  of  brass  were  thrice  raised  around  it,  it  should  be  thrice 
destroyed  by  the  GJreeliS."*  In  such  examples  of  pretended  divi- 
nation, no  one,  of  course,  imagines  it  to  have  been  meant  that  the 
liisfflirical  persons  and  circuoMtanceB  mentioned  were  to  be  ac- 
tually reproduced  in  the  approaching  or  contemplated  future. 
All  we  are  to  understand  is,  that  others  of  a  hke  kind — holding 
Nimilar  relations  to  the  parties  interested,  and  occupying  much 
the  same  position — ^were  announced  beforehand  to  appear  ;  and  so, 
would  render  the  future  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  past ;  or  the  past 
a  Idnd  of  typical  foreshadowing  of  the  future. 

As  an  example  of  divine  predictions  precisely  similar  in  form, 
we  may  point  to  Hos.  viii.  13,  where  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  purpose  to  visit  the  sins  of  Israel  with  chastisement,  says, 
"  They  sliall  return  to  Egypt."  The  old  state  of  bondage  and  op- 
pression should  come  baci  upon  them ;  or  the  things  going  to  hefal 
them  of  evil  should  he  after  the  type  of  what  their  forefathers  had 
experienced  under  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh.  Yet  that  the  new  should 
not  be  by  any  means  the  exact-i^petition  of  the  old,  as  it  might 
have  been  conjectured  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time, 
so  it  is  expressly  intimated  by  the  prophet  himself  a  few  verses 
afterwards,  when  he  Bays,  "  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt,  and 
they  sliall  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria"  (chap  ix.  3)  ;  and  f^in 
iu  ch.  xi,  5,  "  He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  hut  the 
Assyrian  shall  be  his  king."  He  shall  return  to  Egypt  and  still 
not  return  ;  in  other  words,  the  Egypt-state  shall  come  back  on 
him,  though  the  precise  locahty  and  external  circumstances  sliaU 
(hfPer.  In  hke  manner  Ezetiel  in  ch,  iv.  foretels,  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar and  mystical  way,  the  return  of  the  Egypt-state  ;  and  in 

'  Non  Slmoia  tibi,  uec  Saiithus,  nee  Ddiich  castra 

Defiierint.     Alius  Latio  Jam  partus  Acliilles, 

Natus  et  ipae  dea.— vEn.  yL  88-90. 
'  Trojie  renascens  alite  lugubri 

Fortnna  triBd  clade  iterabitnt  etc. — Caira.  L.  III.  3,  61-fi8. 
See  also  Sen ecsi  Medea,  S74,  efc. 
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eh.  xs.  speake  of  the  Lord  as  going  to  bring  the  people  again  into 
the  wilderness  ;  but  calls  it  "  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples,"  to  in- 
dicate that  the  dealing  should  be  the  same  only  in  character  with 
what  Israel  of  old  had  been  sabjected  to  in  the  wildeme^,  not  a 
bald  and  formal  repetition  of  the  story. 

Indeed,  GJod's  providence  knows  nothing  in  the  sacred  any  more 
than  in  the  profane  territory  of  the  world's  history,  of  a  literal  re- 
production of  the  paet.  And  when  prophecy  tlirew  its  delinea^ 
tions  of  the  future  into  the  form  of  the  past,  and  spake  of  the 
things  yet  to  be  as  a  recurrence  of  those  that  had  already  been,  it 
simply  meant  that  the  one  should  be  after  the  type  of  the  other, 
or  should  in  spirit  and  character  resemble  it.  By  type,  however, 
in  such  examples  as  those  just  referred  to,  is  not  to  be  understood 
type  in  the  more  special  or  theological  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
commonly  used  in  the  present  discussions,  as  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  past  that  of  itself  gave  prophetic  intimation  of  the  coming 
future.  It  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  general  sense  of  a  pat- 
tern-form, in  accordance  with  which  the  events  in  prospect  were 
to  bear  the  image  of  the  past.  The  prophetical  element,  therefore, 
did  not  properly  reside  in  the  historical  transaction  referred  to  in 
the  prophecy,  but  in  the  prophetic  word  itself,  which  derived  its 
peculiar  form  from  the  past,  and  through  that  a  certain  degree  of 
light  to  iUustrate  its  import.  There  were,  however,  other  cases 
in  which  the  typical  in  circumstance  or  action — the  typical  in  the 
proper  sense — ^was  similarly  combined  with  a  prophecy  in  word ; 
and  in  them  we  have  a  twofold  prophetic  element — one  more  con- 
cealed in  the  type,  and  another  more  express  and  definite  in  the 
word,  but  the  two  made  to  coalesce  in  one  prediction. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  prophecy  in  Zech.  vi.  12, 13,  where  the  pro- 
phet takes  occasion,  from  the  building  of  the  literal  temple  in 
Jerusalem  under  the  presidency  of  Joshua,  to  foretel  a  similar,  but 
higher  and  more  glorious  work  in  the  future  :  "  Behold  the  man, 
whose  name  is  the  Branch  ;  and  he  shall  gTow  up  out  of  his  place, 
and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  even  he  shall  buUd 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  building  of  the  temple  was 
itself  typical  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  raising  up  in  him  of  a  spiritual  house  that  should  be 
"  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  (John  ii.  19;  Matth. 
xvi.  18  ;  Eph,  ii  20, 22.)    But  the  prophecy  thus  involved  in  the 
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action  is  expressly  uttered  in  the  prediction,  which  at  once  ex- 
plained the  typo,  and  sent  forward  the  expectations  of  believera 
toward  the  contemplated  result.  Similar,  also,  is  the  prediction 
of  Ezekiel,  in  chap,  xxxiv.  23,  in  which  the  good  promised  in  the 
future  to  a  truly  penitent  and  beheving  people,  is  connected  with 
a  return  of  the  person  and  times  of  David :  "  And  I  will  set  up 
one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  serrant 
David ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd,"  And 
the  closing  pretliction  of  Malachi,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Ehjah 
the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord."  David's  kingdom  and  reign  in  Israel  were  from  the 
first  intended  to  foreshadow  these  of  Christ ;  and  the  work  also  of 
Eiiaa,  as  preparatory  to  the  Lord's  final  reckoning  with  the  apos- 
tate commonwealth  of  Israel,  bore  a  typical  respect  to  the  work  of 
preparation  that  was  to  go  before  the  Lord's  personal  appearance 
in  the  last  crisis  of  the  Jewish  state.  Such  might  have  been  pro- 
bably conjectured  or  dimly  apprehended  from  the  things  them- 
selves ;  but  it  became  comparatively  clear,  when  it  was  announced 
in  explicit  predictions,  that  a  new  David  and  a  new  Elias  were  to 
appear.  The  prophetical  element  was  there  before  in  the  type  ; 
but  the  prophetical  word  brought  it  distinctly  and  prominently 
out ;  yet  so  as  in  no  respect  to  materially  change  or  comphcate 
the  meaning.  The  specific  designation  of  "  David  my  servant," 
and  "  Ehjah  the  prophet,"  are  in  each  case  alike  intended  to  indi- 
cate, not  the  literal  reproduction  of  the  past,  but  the  fall  realiza^ 
tion  of  all  that  the  past  typically  foretokened  of  good.  It  virtually 
told  the  people  of  God,  that  in  their  anticipations  of  the  coming 
reality,  they  might  not  fear  to  heighten  to  the  uttermost  the  idea 
which  those  honoured  names  were  fitted  to  suggest ;  their  antici- 
pations would  be  amply  borne  out  by  the  event,  in  which  still 
higher  prophecy  than  Elijah's,  and  unspeakably  nobler  service 
than  David's,  was  to  be  found  in  reserve  for  the  church.^ 

'  Those  who  uonlend  for  the  actual  te-appearaiice  of  Elijah,  b&3Hitae  the  epithet  of 
"the  prophet,"lliey  (hink,  fixes  down  the  meaiimg  to  tLB  personal  Elijah,  may  as  well 
contend  for  the  re-appearance  of  David  as  the  future  king ;  for  "  David  my  servant"  is 
as  disUnctive  aii  ^pellafion  of  the  one,  as  "  Elijah  the  prophet"  of  the  other.  Bnt  in 
i-eality  th^  are  thna  BpacMed  as  Ixitb  eshiUting  the  highest  Jmown  ideal— the  one  of 
king-like  service,  the  other  of  prophetic  work  as  preparatory  to  a  divine  tnanifeslation. 
And  in  thinking  of  them  the  people  conld  get  the  most  correct  view  tliey  were  capable 
of  cniorf  amiiig  of  ths  predicted  future. 
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III.  We  pasB  on  to  our  third  suppositioii,  which  may  seem  to 
be  nearly  identical  with  the  last,  yet  belongs  to  a  stage  fiirther  in 
advance.  It  is  that  the  lypical,  not  expressly  and  formally,  but 
in  its  essential  relatione  and  principles,  might  be  embodied  in  an 
accompanying  prediction,  which  foretold  things  corresponding  in 
nature,  but  of  higher  moment  and  wider  import.  So  far  this  sup- 
posed case  coincides  with  the  last,  that  in  that  also  the  things 
predicted  might  be,  and,  if  referring  to  gospel  times,  actually  were 
higher  and  greater  than  those  of  the  type.  But  it  differs,  in  that 
this  superiority  did  not  tliere,  as  it  does  here,  appear  in  the  terms 
of  the  prediction,  which  simply  announced  the  recurrence  of  the 
type.  And  it  differs  still  farther,  in  that  there  the  type  was  ex- 
pressly and  formally  introduced  into  the  prophecy,  while  here  it 
is  tacitly  assumed,  and  only  its  essential  relations  and  principles 
are  applied  to  the  delineation  of  some  things  analogous  and  re- 
lated, but  conspicuously  loftier  and  greater.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
typical  transactions  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  prophetical 
delineation,  must  necessarily  form  the  back-ground,  and  the  ex- 
planatory prediction  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  must  describe  not  the  typical  past,  but  the  corre- 
sponding and  grander  future, — describe  it,  however,  under  the 
form  of  the  past,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  fundamental 
views  of  the  divine  character  and  government.  So  that  there 
must  here  also  be  but  one  sense,  though  a  twofold  prediction — 
one  more  vague  and  indefinite,  standing  in  the  type  or  prophetic 
action,  the  other  more  precise  and  definite,  furnished  by  the  pro- 
phetic word,  and  directly  pointing  to  the  greater  things  to  come. 

The  supposition  now  made  is  actually  verified  in  a  considerable 
number  of  prophetical  Scriptures,  Connected  with  them,  and 
giving  rise  to  them,  there  were  ceiiain  circumstances  and  events 
80  ordered  by  G-od  £^  to  be  in  a  greater  or  le^  degTee  typical  of 
others  under  the  Giospel.  And  there  was  a  prophecy  connecting 
the  two  together,  by  taking  up  the  truths  and  relations  embodied 
in  the  type,  and  expanding  them  so  as  to  embrace  the  higher  and 
still  future  things  of  Gfod's  kingdom, — ^thus  at  once  indicating  the 
lypical  design  of  the  ymt,  and  announcing  in  appropriate  terms 
the  coming  events  of  the  future. 

Let  us  point,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  illustiutive  example, 
in  which  the  typical  element;  indeed,  was  comparatively  vague 
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and  general,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  first,  if 
we  miBtake  not,  of  this  species  of  prophecy,  and  in  some  measure 
gave  the  tone  to  those  that  followed.  The  example  we  refer  to  is 
the  song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  indited  by  that  pious  woman 
under  the  inspimtion  of  Qod,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  The  history  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  its 
immediate  occasion  ;  yet,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  that  occasion 
alone,  how  comparatively  trifling  is  the  theme  !  How  strained 
and  magnilocLuent  the  expressions !  Hannah  speais  of  her  "  mouth 
being  enlarged  over  her  enemies,"  of  "  the  bows  of  the  mighty  men 
being  broken,"  of  the  "  barren  bearing  seven,"  of  the  "  full  hiring 
themselves  out  for  bread,"  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature — all 
how  far  exceeding,  how  completely  caricatming  the  occasion,  if 
it  has  respect  merely  to  the  fact  of  a  woman,  hitherto  reputed 
barren,  becoming  at  length  the  joyful  mother  of  a  child !  Were 
the  song  a  mere  inflation  in  the  style  of  common  eastern  poetry, 
we  might  not  be  greatly  startled  at  such  grotescLue  exaggerations ; 
but  being  a  portion  of  that  word,  which  is  all  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  as  silvei'  tried  in  a  furnace,  we  must  disband 
iiom  our  mind  any  idea  of  extravagance  or  conceit.  Indeed, 
trom  the  whole  strain  and  character  of  the  song,  it  is  evident, 
tliat  though  occasioned  by  the  birth  of  Samuel,  it  was  so  far  from 
having  exclusive  reference  to  that  event,  that  the  things  concern- 
ing it  formed  one  only  of  a  numerous  and  important  class  per- 
vading the  providence  of  God,  and  closely  connected  with  his 
highest  purposes.  In  a  spiritual  respect  it  was  a  time  of  mourn- 
ful barrenness  and  desolation  in  Israel ;  "  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  precious,  there  was  no  open  vision ;"  and  iniquity  was  so 
rampant  as  even  to  be  Kfting  up  its  insolent  front,  and  practising 
its  foul  abominations  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary. 
How  natural,  then,  for  Hannah,  when  she  had  got  that  child  of 
desire  and  hope,  which  she  had  devoted  from  bis  birth  as  a 
Nazarite  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  feeling  her  soul  moved  by  a 
l>rophetic  impulse,  to  regard  herself  as  specially  raised  up  to  be 
"  a  sign  and  a  wonder"  to  Israel,  and  to  do  so  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  that  principle  in  the  divine  government,  which  had  so 
strikingly  developed  itself  in  her  experience,  hut  which  was  des- 
tined to  receive  it«  gi'andest  manifestation  in  the  work  and  king- 
<loni,  which  were  to  be  more  peciiliaiiy  the  Lord's !     Hence, 
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instead  of  looking  eimply  to  her  individual  case,  and  luarldng  the 
operation  of  the  Lord's  hand  iq  what  merely  concerned  her  per- 
sonal history,  she  wings  her  flight  aloft,  and  siuTeys  the  wide 
field  of  God's  providential  dealings  j  noting  especially,  as  she 
proceeds,  the  workings  of  that  pure  and  gracious  sovereignty 
which  delights  to  exalt  an  humble  piety,  while  it  brings  down 
the  proud  and  rebellious.  And  as  every  exercise  of  this  principle 
ia  but  part  of  a  grand  series,  which  culminates  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Chrwt,  her  song  runs  out  at  the  close  into  a  sublime  and 
glowing  delineation  of  the  final  results  to  be  acliieved  by  it  in 
connection  with  his  righteous  administration.  "  The  adversaries 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  ont  of  heaven  shall  he 
thunder  upon  them  ;  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of 
his  anointed."^ 

This  soi^  of  Hannah,  then,  plainly  consists  of  two  parts,  in 
the  one  of  which  only — the  concluding  portion — ^it  is  properly 
prophetical.  The  preceding  stanzas  are  taken  up  with  unfolding, 
from  past  and  current  evente,  the  grand  spiritual  idea ;  the  clos- 
ing ones  carry  it  forward  in  beautiful  and  striking  application  to 
the  affairs  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  In  the  earher  part  it  presents 
to  us  the  germ  of  sacred  principle  unfolded  in  the  type ;  in  the 
latter,  it  exhibits  this  rising  to  its  ripened  growth  and  perfection 
in  the  final  exaltation  and  triumph  of  the  king  of  Zion.  The 
two  differ  in  respect  to  the  line  of  things  immediately  contem- 
plated— the  facts  of  history  in  the  one  ease,  in  the  other  the  anti- 
cipations of  prophecy ;  but  they  agree  in  being  alike  pervaded  by 
one  and  the  same  great  principle,  which,  after  floating  down  the 

'  The  last  clausa  might  as  well,  and  indeed  better,  have  been  rendered,  "  Exalt  tlie 
horn  of  hla  Messiah."  Even  the  Jeniah  mterpieter,  KimcM,  understands  it  aa  spoken 
du'ectly  of  tlie  MesBish,  and  the  Targnm  paraphrases,  "  He  shall  multiplj  the  kingdom 
of  Meaaiah."  It  is  the  first  passage  of  Scripture  where  Iha  word  occurs  in  its  more  dia- 
^cfjve  sense,  and  is  used  as  a  syuouyme  for  the  consecrated  or  divine  Mng.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Hannah  should  have  been  the  first  ta  introduce  this  epithet,  and 
to  point  80  directly  Vo  the  destined  head  of  the  divine  kingdom :  it  will  even  be  inex- 
plioahle,  unless  we  nndel^9tand  ber  to  have  been  raised  up  for  a  "  eign  and  a  wonder" 
to  Israel,  and  tj>  have  spoken  as  she  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  other 
expressions,  especially  "  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shiil!  he  destroyed,  ajid  the  ends 
of  the  eaith  shall  be  judged,"  shew  that  it  really  was  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a 
head  tbat  she  spoke.    And  the  idea  of  Grotius  and  the  Rationalists,  that  she  refeiTed  in 
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sti-eam  of  eaithly  providences,  is  repreeented  as  ultimately  settling 
and  developing  itself  with  resistless  energy  in  the  affairs  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  And  as  if  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  this  being  the  purport  aaad  design  of  Hannah's  song,  when 
we  open  the  record  of  that  better  era,  which  she  only  saw  glis- 
tening as  a  distant  star  in  the  horiaon,  we  find  the  Yirgin  Maiy, 
in  her  song  of  praise  at  the  announcement  of  Messiah's  birth, 
re-echomg  the  sentiments,  and  sometimes  even  repeating  the  very 
words  of  the  mother  of  Samuel — "  My  soitl  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rgoiced  in  God  my  Saviour,  For  he 
liath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden.  He  hath 
shewed  strength  with  his  arm:  he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in 
the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things  ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent 
empty  away.  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance 
of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham  and  to  liis 
seed  for  ever."  Why  should  the  Spirit,  breathing  at  such  a  time 
on  the  soul  of  Mary,  have  turned  her  thoughts  so  nearly  into  the 
channel  that  had  been  struck  out  ages  before  by  the  pious  Han- 
nah ?  Or  why  should  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
bii-fch  of  Hannah's  Naaarite  offepring  have  proved  the  occasion  of 
strains,  which  so  distinctly  poinlied  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
King  of  G-lory,  and  so  closely  harmonized  with  those  actually  sung 
in  celebration  of  the  event  ?  Doubtless  to  mark  the  connection 
really  subsisting  between  the  two.  It  is  the  Spirit" s  own  intima- 
tion of  his  ulterior  d^gn  in  transactions  long  since  past,  and 
testimonies  delivered  centuries  before-r-namely,  to  hei-ald  the 
coining  of  Messiah,  and  make  the  church  familiar  with  the  form 
sind  character  of  his  spiritual  dispensation.  * 

■■  Tlie  view  now  gLvan  of  Ilaiinat's  aoiig  presents  it  in  a  mucli  higher,  as  we  ooii- 
eeive  it  doea  also  in  a  Iroer  light,  thau  tliat  exhibited  by  Bishop  Jebb,  who  speaks  of 
it  ill  a  styla  that  seania  Etaroely  coinpatibie  with  any  proper  beJief  in  its  inspiration. 
Tlie  song  ftppeaiB,  in  bis  estimation,  to  hdva  been  the  mere  sSiiuon  of  Hminali'B  priTate, 
and,  in  great  part,  misanctifted  ifeelings.  "  We  cannot  but  feel,"  be  says,  "  that  her 
exnltation  partook  largely  of  a  spirit  fai  beneath  that  wbieh  ei^oina  the  love  of  our 
enetniea,  and  which  forbida  peraoual  exultafinn  over  a  Mien  foe."  He  regards  it  as 
"  unquefldonable,  that  previons  sufferingB  had  not  thoronghly  enbdnetlher  temper— tiat 
she  oonld  not  suppress  the  workings  of  a  rataliative  spirit,^ — and  was  Ihns  led  to  dwell, 
not  on  the  pcaoefnl  glories  of  lii;i  (Sumnel's)  priestly  and  prophetic  rtile,  but  on  his 
VOL.  I.  II 
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Hannah's  song  was  tbe  firat  specimen  of  that  combination  of 
prophecy  mth  type,  -which  is  now  under  consideration ;  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  in  which  both  the  prophecy  was 
more  extended,  and  the  typical  element  in  the  transactions  that 
gave  rise  to  it,  was  more  marked  and  specific.  The  examples 
we  refer  to  are  to  'be  found  in  the  Messianic  psalms,  which  also 
resemble  the  song  of  Hannah  in  lieing  of  a  lyrical  character,  and 
thence  admitting  of  a  freer  play  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  writer  than  could  fitly  be  introduced  into  simple  pro- 
phecy. But  this  again  principally  arose  from  the  close  connec- 
tion typically  between  the  present  and  the  fature,  whereby  the 
feelings  originated  by  the  one  naturally  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  delineation  of  the  other.  And  as  it  was  the  institution 
of  the  temporal  kingdom  in  the  person  and  house  of  David 
which  here  formed  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of  the  prophetic 
delineation,  there  was  no  part  of  the  typical  arrangements  under 
the  ancient  dispensation  which  more  ftiHy  admitted,  or,  to  pre- 
vent misapprehension,  more  obviously  required  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  series  of  lyrical  prophecies,  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  Messianic  psalms, 

For,  the  institution  of  a  temporal  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  an 
Israehtish  family  involved  a  very  material  change  in  the  external 
framework  of  the  theocracy ;  and  a  change  that  of  itself  was 
fitted  to  rivet  the  minds  of  the  people  more  to  the  earthly  and 
visible,  and  take  them  off  from  the  invisible  and  divine.  The 
constitution  under  which  they  were  placed  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king — though  it  did  not  absolutely  preclude  such  an 
appointment — yet  seemed  as  if  it  would  rather  suffer  than  be 
improved  by  so  broad  and  palpable  an  introduction  of  the 
merely  human  element.  It  was  till  then  a  theocracy  in  thp 
strictest  sense  ;  a  commonwealth,  that  had  no  recognized  head 
but  God,  and  placed  every  thing  essentially  connected  -with  life 
and  weUbeing  under  his  immediate  presidence  and  direction.    The 

fnture  triiunpba  over  ihe  Philistine  mmies "  (Sacred  Literature,  p.  397).  Jf  such  were 
indeed,  the  diaracter  of  Hannah's  song,  ire  may  be  assured  it  vould  not  have  been  so 
closely  imitated  by  the  blessed  Vir^  But  It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  regard  Hannah 
as  speaking  of  her  merely  personal  enemies — Ixer  langnnge  would  otherwise  be  cbarge- 
able  willi  vioions  extravagance,  aa  well  as  unsancfified  feeling.  She  identifies  berself 
throngbout  with  the  Lord's  cause  and  people ;  and  it  is  simply  her  zeal  for  lighteonsness 
which  espresses  itself  in  a  spirit  of  esultaljon  over  piDStrate  enemies. 
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land  of  the  covenant  was  emphatically  Gkid's  land  i— the  people 
that  dwelt  in  it  were  his  peculiai'  property  and  heritage^ — the 
laws  wMoh  they  were  bound  to  obey  were  Ms  statutes  and  judg- 
ments'— and  the  persons  appointed  to  interpret  and  administer 
them  were  his  representatives,  and  on  this  account  even  some- 
times bore  his  name.*  It  was  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
glory  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  that  they  stood  in  this  near  relation- 
ship to  Gfod,  and  that  which  more  especially  called  forth  the  rap- 
turous eulogy  of  Moses,"  "  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel,  who  is  like 
unto  thee  I  The  eternal  <3toi  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  ai-e 
the  everlasting  arms."  It  was  a  glory,  however,  which  the 
people  themselves  were  too  carnal  for  the  most  part  to  estimate 
:i.right,  and  of  which  they  never  appeared  more  insensible,  than 
when  they  sought  to  be  like  the  Grentiles,  by  having  a  king  ap- 
pointed over  them.  For,  what  was  it  but  in  effect  to  seek,  that 
they  might  lose  their  peculiar  distinction  among  the  nations  ? 
that  God  might  retire  to  a  gi'eater  distance  from  them,  and  might 
no  longer  be  their  inmiediate  guardian  and  sovereign  ? 

Nor  was  this  the  oidy  evil  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  proposed 
change.  Every  thing  under  the  old  covenant  bore  reference  to 
the  future  and  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
ultimate  reason  of  any  important  feature  or  material  change  in 
respect  to  the  former,  can  never  be  understood  without  taJdng 
into  account  the  bearing  it  m^ht  have  on  the  future  state  and 
issues  of  things  under  the  G^Dspel.  But  how  could  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  ancient  Israel,  and  especially  such  a 
change  as  the  people  contemplated,  when  they  desired  a  long 
after  the  manner  of  the  GJentsles,  be  adopted  without  eJtering 
matters  in  this  respect  to  the  worse  ?  The  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  was  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  "  Idngdom  of  heaven,  or 
of  God,"  having  for  its  high  end  and  aim  the  establishment  of  a 
near.and  blessed  intercourse  between  God  and  men.  It  realizes 
i{s  consummation,  when  the  vision  seen  by  John,  and  described 

'  Lev.  XXV.  as ;  Ps.  s,  1 6  ;  Ies.  xiv.  25 :  Jet  ii.  7,  fe. 
"  Ex.  xix.  5  i  Ps.  xdv.  5 ;  Jer.  ii.  7  ;  Jod  iii.  2. 
^Ex.  XV.  26;  xvili.  16;  ete. 
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after  the  precise  pattern  of  the  constitution  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, comes  into  Miihnent — when  "  the  tabernacle  of  Giod 
is  with  men,  and  he  dwells  with  them."  Of  this  consummation 
it  was  a  striking  and  impre^ive  image  that  was  presented  in  the 
original  structure  of  the  Israelitish  conunonwealth,  wherein  God 
himself  sustained  the  office  of  king,  and  had  his  peculiar  resi- 
dence and  appropriate  manifestations  of  glory  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  And  when  they,  in  their  carnal  affection  for  a  worldly 
institute,  clamoured  for  an  earthly  sovereign,  they  not  only  dis- 
covered a  lamentable  indifference  towards  what  constituted  their 
highest  honour,  but  betrayed  also  a  want  of  discernment  and 
faith  in  regard  to  God's  prospective  and  ultimate  design  in  con- 
nection with  their  provisional  economy.  They  gave  conclusive 
proof  that  "  they  did  not  see  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  to  be 
abolished,"  and  preferred  a  req^uest,  which,  if  granted  according 
to  their  expectation,  would  in  a  most  important  respect  have 
defeated  the  object  of  their  theocratic  constitution. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  God  should  have  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  people 
for  the  appointment  of  a  ting  to  them,  and  should  have  regarded 
it  as  a  substantial  rejection  of  himself,  that  he  should  not  reign 
over  them.  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  But  why  then  did  he  afterwards  ac- 
cede to  it  ?  And  why  did  he  make  choice  of  the  things  connected 
with  it,  as  an  historical  occasion  and  a  typical  ground  for  shadow- 
ing forth  the  nature  and  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ?  The 
divine  procedure  in  this,  thoi^h  apparently  capricious,  was  in 
reality  marked  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  affords  one  of  the 
finest  examples  to  he  found  in  Old  Testament  history  of  that 
overruling  providence,  by  which  God  often  averted  the  evil  which 
men's  devices  tended  to  produce,  and  rendered  them  subservient 
to  the  greatest  good. 

The  appointment  of  a  king,  as  the  earthly  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, we  have  said,  was  not  absolutely  precluded  by  the  theo- 
cratic constitution.  It  was  from  the  first  contemplated  by  Moses 
as  a  tiling  which  the  people  would  probably  desire,  and  in  which 
they  were  not  to  be  gainsayed,  but  were  only  to  be  directed  into 
the  proper  method  of  accompUshii^  it  (Dent.  xvii.  14t-20).  It  was 
even  possible — ^if  the  matter  was  rightly  gone  about,  and  the  di- 
vine sanction  obtained  respecting  it — to  tm'u  it  to   profitable 
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account,  in  feiniliarisiDg  the  minds  of  men  with  what  was  destined 
to  form  the  central  idea  of  the  M^siah's  kingdom — the  personal 
indwelling  of  the  divine  in  the  human  nature — and  so,  to  acquire 
for  it  the  character  of  an  important  step  in  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements for  the  Mngdom,  This  is  what  was  actuaUy  done. 
After  the  people  had  been  solemnly  admonished  of  their  guilt  in 
reijuesting  the  appointment  of  a  long  on  their  worldly  pririciples, 
they  were  ajlowed  to  raise  one  of  their  nimiber  to  the  throne — not, 
however,  as  absolute  and  independent  sovereign,  but  only  as  the 
deputy  of  Jehovah  ;  tliat  he  might  simply  rule  in  the  name,  and 
in  subordination  to  the  will,  of  God.'  For  this  reason  his  throne 
was  called  "the  throne  of  the  Lord  ;"*  on  which,  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  expressed  it  to  Solomon,  he  was  "  set  to  be  Idng  for  the 
Lord  his  God  ;"^  and  the  Idi^ly  government  itself  was  after- 
wards designated  "  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord."^  For  the  same 
reason,  no  doubt,  it  waa  that  Samuel  "  wrote  in  a  book  the  man- 
ner of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord  ;"''  that  the 
protest  concerning  its  derived  and  vicegerent  nature  might  be 
perpetuated.  And  to  render  the  divine  purp(Ke  in  tliis  respect 
manifest  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  the  Lord 
allowed  the  choice  first  to  fall  on  one  who — as  the  representative 
of  the  people's  carnal  wisdom  and  prowess — ^was  little  disposed  to 
rule  in  humble  subordination  to  the  will  and  authority  of  Heaven, 
and  was  therefore  supplanted  by  another  who  should  act  as  God's 
repr^entative,  and  bear  distinctively  the  name  of  his  servant.  * 

It  was,  therefore,  in  this  second  person,  David,  that  the  kii^ly 
administration  in  Israel  properly  beg-an ;  he  was  the  root  and 
founder  of  the  kingdom — as  a  Idngdom,  in  which  the  divine  and 
human  stood  first  in  an  official,  as  they  were  ultimately  to  stand 
in  a  peraonal  union.  And  to  make  the  preparatory  and  the  final 
in  this  respect  properly  hai'monise  and  adapt  themselves  to  each 
other,  the  Lord,  in  the  first  instance,  ordered  matters  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  kingly  government,  so  ae  to  render 
the  beginning  an  image  of  the  end — typical  throughout  of  Mee- 

'  Sea  Warburton's  Legndon  otMoaea,  B.  V.  sect,  3.  '1  Chi-on.  xsis.  23. 

'  a  Chron.  ix,  8.  *  2  Ciiron.  jriii.  3,  ^  1  Sam.  x.  2. 

*  Tliis  appellalioii  is  uBeil  of  David  far  more  frequently  than  of  any  other  peraon. 
Upwards  of  tJiiily  times  it  is  axprasEly  coupled  with  Dsrid  ;  and  in  the  Psalnia  he  U 
ever  speaking  of  liiraself  as  tlie  I.oi'd'a  seiTant. 
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siah's  work  and  kingdom.  And  then,  lest  the  typical  hearing  of 
things  should  he  lost  sight  of  in  consequence  of  their  present  in- 
terest or  importance,  he  gave  in  connection  with  them  the  word 
of  prophecy,  which,  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  their  typical 
import,  pointed  the  expectations  of  the  Church  to  corresponding, 
but  far  higher  and  greater  things  stiU  to  come.  In  this  way,  what 
must  otherwise  have  tended  to  veil  the  purpose  of  Gfod,  and  ob- 
struct the  main  d^ign  of  hia  preparatory  dispensation,  was 
turned  into  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  revealing  and  pro- 
moting it.  The  earthly  head,  that  now  under  Crod  stood  over 
the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  overshadowing  his 
authority,  only  presented  this  more  distinctly  to  their  view,  and 
served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  faith,  in  enabling  it  to  rise  nearer  to 
the  apprehension  of  that  personal  indwelling  of  Godhead — the 
real  Immanuel — ^which  was  to  constitute  the  foundation  and  the 
glory  of  the  G(spel  dispensation.  Not  only  was  the  work  of 
God's  preparatory  arrangements  not  arrested,  and  the  prospective 
anticipation  of  the  future  not  marred,  but  occasion  was  taken  to 
unfold  this  future  in  its  more  essential  features  with  an  air  of 
individuality  and  distinctness,  with  a  variety  of  detail  and  vivid- 
ness of  colouring  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  portions  of  pro- 
phetic Scripture. 

We  refer  for  illustration  to  a  single  example  of  thia  combination 
of  prophecy  with  type  (others  will  be  noticed,  and  in  a.  somewhat 
different  connection,  in  the  Appendix) — ^the  second  Psalm,  The 
production  as  to  form  is  a  Mnd  of  inaugural  hymn,  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  appointment  and  final  triumph  of  Jehovah's  king.  The 
heathen  nations  are  represented  as  foolishly  opposing  it  (v.  1,  2)  ; 
they  agree  among  themselves,  if  the  appointment  should  be 
made,  practically  to  disown  and  resist  it  (v,  3) ;  the  Almighty  how- 
ever, perseveres  in  his  purpose,  scorning  the  rebellious  opposition 
of  such  impotent  adversaries  (v.  4) ;  the  eternal  decree  goes 
forth,  that  the  anointed  king  is  enthroned  on  Zion  ;  that  being 
Jehovah's  son,  he  is  made  the  heir  of  all  thing's,  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  (v.  5-9).  And  in  con- 
sideration of  what  has  thus  been  decreed  and  ratified  in  Heaven, 
the  Psalm  concludes  with  a  word  of  friendly  counsel  and  admo- 
nition to  earthly  potentates  and  rulers,  exhorting  them  to  submit 
in  time  to  the  sway  of  this  glorious  ^dng,  and  forewarning  tliom 
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of  the  inevitable  riiin  of  resistance.  That  in  all  this  we  can 
trace  the  lines  of  Messiah's  history,  is  oljTious  at  a  glance.  Even 
the  older  Jewish  doctors,  as  we  learn  by  the  quotation  from 
Solomon  Jarehi,  given  by  Venema,  agreed  that  "  it  should  be 
expounded  of  King  Messiah  ;"  but  he  adds,  "  in  accordance  with 
the  literal  sense,  and  that  it  may  be  used  against  the  heretics  (*.  e. 
Christians),  it  is  proper  to  explain  it  as  relating  to  David  him- 
self." Strange,  that  this  idea,  the  offspring  of  Rabbinical  artifice, 
seeking  to  withdraw  an  argument  from  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
should  have  so  generally  commended  itself  to  Christian  inter- 
preters !  But  if  by  literal  sense  is  to  be  understood  the  plain 
and  natural  import  of  the  words  employed,  what  ground  is  there 
for  such  an  interpretation  ?  David  was  not  opposed  in  bis 
appointment  to  the  throne  of  Israel  by  heathen  nations  or  ruleni, 
who  knew  and  cared  comparatively  Httle  about  it ;  nor  was  his 
being  anointed  king  comcident  with  his  being  set  on  the  holy  hill 
of  Zion  ;  nor,  after  being  established  in  the  Idngdom,  did  he  ever 
dream  of  pressing  any  claims  of  dominion  on  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth :  his  wars  were  uniformly  wars  of  defence, 
and  not  of  conquest.  80  palpable,  indeed,  is  the  discordance  be- 
tween the  Unes  of  David's  history,  and  the  lofty  t«rms  of  the 
psalm,  that  the  opinion  which  ascribes  it  in  the  literal  sense  to 
David,  may  now  be  regarded  as  comparatively  antiquated  ;  and 
some  even  of  those  who  formerly  espoused  it  (such  as  Eosen- 
miiller),  have  at  length  owned,  that  "  it  cannot  well  be  under- 
stood as  applying  either  to  David  or  to  Solomon,  much  Iras  to 
any  of  the  later  Hebrew  kings,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the 
more  ancient  Hebrews  is  to  be  followed,  who  considered  it  as 
a  celebration  of  the  mighty  king  that  they  expected  under  the 
name  of  the  Messiah." 

But  has  the  Psahn,  then,  no  connection  with  the  hfe  and  king- 
dom of  David  ?  Unquestionably  it  has  ;  and  a  connection  so 
close,  that  what  took  plaoe  in  him  was  at  once  the  beginning  and 
the  image  of  what,  amid  higher  relations,  and  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  While 
the  terms  in  which  the  Mng  and  the  kingdom  there  celebrated  are 
spoken  of,  atretcb  far  above  the  line  of  things  that  belonged  to 
David,  they  yet  bear  throughout  the  mark  and  impress  of  these. 
In  both  alike  we  see  a  sovereign  choice  and  fixed  appointment,  on 
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the  part  of  God,  to  the  office  of  king  among  men — an  opposition 
of  the  most  violent  and  heathenish  nature  to  withstand  and  nnlliiy 
the  appointment — ^the  gradual  and  successive  overthrow  of  all  the 
obstacles  raised  against  the  purpose  of  Heaven,  and  the  extension 
of  the  sphere  of  empire  (etill  partly  future  in  the  case  of  Messiah) 
till  it  reached  the  limits  of  the  divine  grant.  The  lines  of  history 
in  the  two  cases  are  entirely  parallel ;  there  is  all  the  correspon- 
dence we  expect  between  type  ajid  antitype ;  but  the  prophecy 
which  marks  the  connection  between  them,  while  it  was  ocea^ 
sioned  by  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  David,  and  derived  from 
hia  history  the  particular  mould  in  which  it  was  cast,  was  appH- 
cable  only  to  Him,  who,  to  the  properties  of  a  human  nature  and 
an  earthly  throne,  was  to  add  those  also  of  the  heavenly  and 
divine. 

We  shall  not  here  go  farther  into  detail  respecting  this  class  of 
prophecies,  wliich  belong  chiefly  to  the  Psalnm  ;  but  we  must  re- 
mark, that  as  it  was  their  object  to  explain  the  typical  character 
of  David's  catling  and  kingdom,  and  to  connect  this  with  the 
higher  things  to  come,  we  may  reasonably  expect  there  will  be 
some  portions  in  the  Messianic  psalms,  which  are  alike  appUcable 
to  type  and  antitype ;  and  also  entire  psalms,  in  which  there  may 
be  room  for  doubting  to  which  of  the  two  they  may  most  fitly  be 
referred.  In  some  the  distinctive,  the  superhuman  and  divine 
properties  of  the  Messiah's  person  and  kingdom  are  so  broadly  and 
eharacteristically  delineated,  (as  in  Ps.  ii.  xxii.  xlv.  Ixxii.  ex), 
that  it  is  impossible  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  to 
understand  the  description  of  another  than  Christ.  But  there  are 
others,  in  which  the  merely  human  elements  are  so  strongly  de- 
picted (such  as  Ps.  xl.  Ixix.  cix),  that  not  a  few  of  the  traits 
might  doubtless  be  found  in  the  bearer  also  of  the  earthly  king- 
dom ;  while  still  the  excessive  darkness  of  the  pictm'e,  as  a  whole, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results  and  interests 
connected  with  it,  on  the  other,  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christ,  in  his  work  of  humiliation  and  his  kingdom  of  blessing 
and  glory,  is  the  real  subject  of  the  prophecy.  Viewed  as  an  en- 
tire and  prospective  delineation,  the  theme  is  still  one,  and  the 
sense  not  manifold  hut  simple.  There  are  again  others,  however,  of 
which  Ps.  xli.  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  in  which  the  delinea- 
tion throughout  is  as  applicable  to  the  bearer  of  the  earthly,  as  to 
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that  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  bo  that  if  regarded  as  a  prophecy 
at  allj  it  can  only  be  in  the  way  explained  under  our  first  suppo- 
sition, aa  an  historical  description  of  things  that  happened  under 
typical  relations,  which  imparted  to  them  a  prophetical  element. 

Such  varieti^  are  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  class  of  eacred  lyrics  now  under  consideration  ;  and  the 
rather  so,  as  they  were  composed  for  the  devotional  use  of  the 
church  at  a  time  when  she  required  as  well  to  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  the  faith  of  the  typical  past,  as  to  be  cheered  and 
animated  by  the  hope  of  the  still  grander  antitypical  future.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  should  be  taught  so  to  look  for  the  one  as 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  other  ;  but  rather,  in  what  had  already 
occun^ed,  to  find  the  root  and  promise  of  what  was  to  be  hereafter. 
The  word  of  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  4-16),  which  properly 
began  the  series,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  farther  develope- 
ments,  presented  the  matter  in  this  light.  David  is  there  asso- 
ciated with  his  filial  successor,  as  alike  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  in  its  primary-  and  inferior  aspect ;  and  the 
high  honour  was  conceded  to  his  house  of  furnishing  the  royal 
dynasty  that  was  destined  to  preside  for  ever  in  God's  name  over 
the  affiiirs  of  men.  But  this  /or  ever,  emphatieally  tised  in  the 
promise,  evidently  pointed  to  a  time  when  the  relations  of  the 
kingdom  in  its  then  prov^ional  and  circumscribed  form,  should 
give  way  to  others  immensely  greater  and  higher.  It  pointed  to 
a  commingling  of  the  divine  and  human,  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly,  in  another  manner  than  could  possibly  be  realised  in  the 
case  either  of  David  himself,  or  of  any  ordinary  descendant  from 
his  loins.  And  it  became  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  David's 
prophetical  calling,  and  of  those  who  were  Ms  immediate  succes- 
sors in  the  prophetical  function,  to  unfold,  after  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  something  of  that  ulterior  purpose  of  heaven, 
which,  though  included,  was  still  but  obscurely  indicated  in  the 
fundamental  prophecy  of  Nathan.^ 

'  According  to  the  view  now  given,  there  ia  no  need  for  that  alternating  pro(«3S  which 
is  60  commonly  resorted  to  ia  tha  explanation  of  Nathan's  propheey,  by  which  this  ona 
pait  is  made  to  refer  to  8ol(imon  and  his  immediate  enceesaora,  and  that  other  to  Christ. 
TheiB  b  no  need  tor  formally  splitting  itnp  into  Bnoh  portjona,  each  poindng  to  diflerent 
quarters,  nor  can  the  nnderstanding  satisfactorQy  rest  in  them.  The  proptiecy  ia  to  he 
taken  as  an  organic  whole,  as  the  Jiingdnra  also  'a,  of  which  it  speaks.   David  rdgned  in 
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IV.  But  we  have  still  to  notice  another  possible  comhinatioti  of 
type  Tpith  prophecy.  It  is  po^ible,  we  said,  that  the  typical 
transactions  might  themselves  be  stUl  future  ;  and  might,  in  a 
prophetic  word,  be  partly  described,  partly  presupposed,  as  a  ground 
for  the  delineation  of  other  things  still  more  distant,  in  respect  to 
which  they  were  to  hold  a  typical  relation.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  last  supposition  is  quite  immaterial  in  so  fiir 
£13  any  principle  is  involved.  It  makes  no  e^ential  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  relation,  that  the  typical  transactions  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  prophetical  dehneation  should  have  been 
contemplated  as  future,  and  not  as  past  or  present.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  prophet  was  Good's  messenger,  in  an  especial  sense,  to  the 
men  of  his  own  age,  and  as  such  usually  delivered  message, 
which  were  caUed  forth  by  what  had  actually  occurred,  and  bore 
its  peculiar  impress.  But  he  was  not  necessarily  tied  to  that.  As 
from  the  present  he  could  anticipate  the  still  undeveloped  future, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  hinder — if  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  might  require  it — that  he  should  also  at  times  realise  as 
present  a  nearer  future,  and  from  that  anticipate  another  more 
remote.  In  doing  so  he  would  naturally  transport  himself  into  the 
petition  of  those  who  were  to  witness  that  nearer  future,  which 
would  then  be  contemplated  as  holding  much  the  same  relation 
typically  to  the  higher  things  in  prospect,  as  in  the  case  last  con- 
sidered :  that  is,  the  matter-of-fact  prophecy  involved  in  the 
typical  transactions  viewed  as  abeady  present,  would  furnish  to 
the  prophet's  eye  the  form  and  aspect  imder  which  he  would  ex- 
hibit the  corresponding  events  yet  to  be  expected. 

The  only  addition  which  the  view  now  suggested  makes  to  the 
one  generally  held,  is,  that  we  suppose  the  prophet,  while  he 
spake  as  from  the  midst  of  circumstances  future,  though  not  dis- 

tlie  Loiii's  name,  and  tlie  Lord,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  bora  to  occupy  David's 
tlirone — a  rautaal  interconnection.  Tlie  liingdom  iliiouglioal  ia  God's,  only  exiatiog  in 
an  embryo  state,  while  presided  over  by  David  and  his  merely  human  descendants ;  and 
rising  to  its  ripened  form,  aa  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  properties,  was  fitted  to  bear  the  glory.  The  prophecy,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
garded aa  a  general  promise  of  the  oonnecUon  of  the  kingdom  with  David's  person  and 
line,  including  Christ  us  belonging  to  that  line,  after  the  desh ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
element  of  eternilj',  the  absolnta  perpetnily,  guaranteed  in  the  promise,  not  only  admit- 
ting, but  requiring  the  possession  of  a  nature  in  Christ,  higher  unspeakably  than  he 
conld  derive  from  David. 
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tant,  recognised  in  these  sometHng  of  a  typical  nature  ;  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  eis  the  tjrpe  unfolded  the  greater  and  more  dis- 
tant antitype.  There  is  plainly  nothing  incredible  or  even  im- 
probable in  such  a  supposition,  especially  if  the  nearer  future 
already  lay  within  the  vision  of  the  Church.  The  circumstances, 
however,  giving  rise  to  prophecies  of  this  description  could  not 
be  expected  to  he  of  very  frec[uent  occurrence.  They  could  only 
be  expected  in  those  more  peculiar  emergencies  when  it  became 
needful  for  the  Church's  warning  or  consolation  to  overshoot,  as 
it  were,  the  things  more  immediately  in  prospect,  and  fix  the  eye 
on  others  more  remote  in  point  of  tune^  though  in  nature  most 
closely  connected  with  them. 

Now,  at  one  remarkable  period  of  her  history,  the  Old  Tcsta^ 
ment  Church  was  certainly  in  such  circumstances — the  period 
preceding  and  during  the  Babylonish  exile.  From  the  time  that 
this  calamity  had  become  inevitable,  the  prophets,  as  already  no- 
ticed, had  spoken  of  it  as  a  second  Egypt — a  new  bondage  to  the 
power  of  the  world,  from  which  the  Church  reqmi'ed  to  be  de- 
livered by  a  new  manifestation  of  redemptive  grace.  But  a  second 
redemption  after  the  manner  of  the  first  would  obviously  no 
longer  suffice  to  restore  the  heart  of  faith  to  assured  confidence, 
or  fill  it  with  satisfying  expectations  of  coming  good.  The  re- 
demption from  Egypt,  with  all  its  marvellous  accompaniments 
and  happy  results,  had  still  failed  to  provide  an  effectual  security 
agdnst  sweeping  desolation.  And  if  the  redemption  from  Baby- 
lon might  have  brought,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  restoration  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  re-estabiishment  of  the  temple-service  ; 
yet  if  this  were  all  the  spirit  of  prophecy  could  descry  of  coming 
good,  there  must  still  have  been  room  for  fear  to  enter ;  there 
could  scarcely  fail  even  to  be  sad  forebodings  of  new  desola- 
tions hkely  to  rise  and  undo  the  work  of  the  new  redemption.  At 
such  a  period,  therefore,  the  prophet  had  a  double  part  to  per- 
form, when  charged  with  the  commission  to  comfort  the  people  of 
God.  He  liad,  in  the  fii^t  instance,  to  declare  the  fixed  purpose 
of  God  to  visit  Babylon  for  her  sins,  and  thereby  afford  a  door  of 
escape  for  the  captive  children  of  the  covenant,  that  as  a  people 
saved  anew  theymight  return  to  their  ancient  herite^es.  But  he  had 
to  do  more  than  this.  He  had  to  take  his  station,  as  it  were,  on  the 
iloor  of  that  nearer  redemption,  and  irora  thence  direct  the  eye  of 
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hope  to  another  and  higher,  of  which  it  wae  hut  the  imperfect 
shadow — a  redemption  which  should  lay  the  foundatioii  of  the 
Church's  weHbeing  so  troad  and  deep,  that  the  former  troubles 
could  no  longer  return,  and  heights  of  prosperity  and  blessing 
should  be  reached  entirely  unknown  in  the  past.  Thus  alone 
could  a  ground  of  consolation  be  provided  for  the  people  of  God, 
really  adequate  to  the  emergencies  of  that  dismal  time,  when  all 
that  was  of  Giod  seemed  ready  to  perish,  under  the  combined 
force  of  internal  corruption  and  outward  violence. 

It  was  pi'ecisely  in  this  way  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  sought  to 
comfort  the  church  of  Giod  by  inditing  the  latter  portion  of  his 
writings  (ch.  xl.-lsvl),  in  which  we  have  the  most  important  ex- 
ample of  the  class  of  prophecies  now  under  consideration.  The 
central  object  in  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  chain  of  prophecy, 
is  the  appearance,  work,  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
liis  spirit  and  character,  his  sufierings  and  triumphs,  the  com- 
pleteness of  hia  redemption,  the  safety  and  blessedness  of  his 
people,  the  certain  overthrow  of  his  enemies,  and  the  final  glory 
of  his  Idngdom.  The  manner  in  which  this  prophetic  discourse 
is  entered  on,  might  alone  satisfy  us  tiiat  such  is  in  reality  its 
main  theme.  For,  the  voice  which  there  meets  us,  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  is  that  to  which,  aecording  to  all  the  evange- 
lists, John  the  Baptist  appealed,  as  announcir^  beforehand  hia 
office  and  mission  to  the  church  of  God.  And  if  the  forerunner 
is  found  at  the  threshold,  who  should  chiefly  occupy  the  interior 
of  the  building  but  He,  whom  John  was  specially  sent  to  make 
known  to  Israel  ?  The  substance  of  the  message  also,  as  there 
briefly  indicated,  entirely  corresponds ;  for,  it  speaks  not,  as  is 
often  loosely  represented,  of  the  people's  return  to  Jemsaleni,  but  of 
the  Lord's  return  to  the  people  ;  it  announces  a  coming  revela^ 
tion  of  his  glory,  which  all  flesh  should  see  ;  and  proclaims  to  the 
cities  of  Judah  the  tidings,  Behold  your  God  1  "We  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  meaning,  that  the  Lord  might  not  in  a  sense  be 
said  to  come  to  his  people,  when  in  their  behalf  he  brought  down 
the  pride  of  Babylon,  and  laid  open  for  them  a  way  of  retiun  to 
their  native  land.  A  reference  to  this  more  secret  and  prepara- 
tory revelation  of  himself  may  certainly  be  understood,  both  here 
and  in  several  Idndred  repr^entations  that  follow;  yet  not  as 
their  direct  and  immediate  object,  but  rather  as  something  pre- 
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supposed,  similar  ia  Mnd,  though  immeneely  inferior  in  degree  to 
the  proper  reality.  There  are  passages,  indeed,  eo  general  in  the 
truths  and  principles  &%j  enunciate,  that  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  limited  to  one  period  of  the  church's  history  any  more 
than  to  another.  And  again,  there  are  others,  especially  the  por- 
tion reaching  from  ch.  xliv.  24  to  xlviii,  22,  as  also  ch.  11.,  lii., 
which  refer  more  immediately  to  the  events  connected  with  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon,  as  things  in  theniselves  perfectly  cer- 
tain, and  fitted  to  awaken  confidence  in  regard  to  the  greater 
tiling  that  were  yet  destined  to  be  accomphshed.  He  who  could 
speak  of  Babylon  as  already  prostrate  in  the  dust,  though  no 
shade  had  yet  come  over  the  lustre  of  her  glory— who,  at  the 
very  moment  she  was  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  nations, 
could  picture  to  himself  the  time  when  she  should  be  seen  as  a 
spoiled  and  forlorn  captive — ^who  could  behold  the  once  weeping 
exiles  of  Judea,  escaped  from  her  grasp,  and  sent  back  with 
honour  t5  revive  the  glories  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  proud 
destroyer  was  left  to  sink  and  moulder  into  irrecoverable  ruin — 
He,  who  could  foresee  all  this  as  in  a  manner  pr^ent,  and  com- 
mit to  his  Church  the  prophetic  announcement  generations  before 
it  had  been  fulfilled,  might  weU  claim  from  his  people  an  impheit 
faith,  when  giving  intimation  of  a  work  still  to  he  done,  the 
greatne^  of  which  should  surpass  all  thought,  as  its  blessings 
should  extend  to  all  lands  (ch.  slv.  17,  22,  xlis.  18-26).  Thus, 
the  deliverance  accomplished  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon  formed  a 
fitting  prelude  and  stepping-stone  to  the  main  subject  of  the  pro- 
phecy— the  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  and  work  of  his  Son. 
The  certainty  of  the  one — a  certainty  soon  to  be  reafized — ^was  a 
pledge  of  the  nltimate  certainty  of  the  other ;  and  the  character 
also  of  the  former,  as  a  singular  and  unexpected  manifestation  of 
the  Lord's  power  to  deliver  his  people  and  lay  their  enemies  in 
the  duat,  was  a  prefiguration  of  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
once  for  all  in  the  salvation  to  be  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ.^ 

*  The  sama  ^iaw  substantially  of  this  porOon  of  Isaiah's  -wii^gB  was  given  by 
Vitringo,  who  thus  Bums  up  the  leading  topics  of  disoonrae  :^"  The  great  mystery  of  the 
inanifeatation  of  the  liingdoiH  of  God  and  his  rigliteoiisness  in  the  world  through  the 
Messiah,  hia  ftirerannar,  and  aposflea,  with  the  revival  of  au  elect  church,  then  reduced 
to  a  very  sinall  number,  with  its  more  remariiable  preceding  Bigns,  and  the  means  that 
sliould  be  aiibsei-vient  to  the  whole  work  of  grace,— among  which  preceding  signa  tha 
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There  are  few  portions  of  OM  Testament  prophecy,  which  al- 
togetlier  resemble  the  one  we  have  heen  considering.  Perhaps 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  it,  in  the  mode  of  combining 
type  with  prophecy,  is  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  ia 
not  a  direct  and  simple  delineation  of  the  judgments  that  were 
destined  to  alight  upon  Idumea,  but  rather  an  ideal  representee 
tion  of  the  judgments  preparing  to  alight  on  the  enemies  gene- 
rally of  Gkid's  people,  founded  upon  the  approaching  desolations 
of  Edom,  which  it  contemplates  as  the  type  of  the  destruction 
that  awaits  all  the  adversaries.  Still  more  similar,  however,  is 
our  Lord's  prophecy  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
his  own  final  advent  to  judge  the  world  in  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  St  Matthew's  Gospel ;  in  which,  undoubtedly,  tjhe  nearer  future 
ia  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  higher  and  more  remote.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  two  events  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrown 
tc^ther  in  the  prophetic  delineation ;  for  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  separate  the  portions  strictly  appHcable  to  each, 

have  never  wholly  succeeded  ;  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
part  of  prophetic  Scripture  is  there  the  appearance  here  of  some- 
thing like  a  double  sense.  What  reasons  may  have  existed  for 
this  we  can  still  but  imperfectly  apprehend.  One  principal  rea- 
son, we  may  certainly  conclude,  was,  that  it  did  not  accord  with 
our  Lord's  design,  as  it  would  not  have  consisted  with  his 
people's  good,  to  have  exhibited  very  precise  and  definite  prog- 
nostics of  his  second  coming.  The  exact  period  behoved  to  be 
shrouded  almost  to  the  very  last  in  mystery,  and  it  seemed  to 
divine  wisdom  the  fittest  course  to  order  the  circmnstances  con- 
nected with  the  final  act  of  judgment  on  the  typical  people  and 
territory,  so  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time,  for  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  last  great  act  of  judgment  on  the  world  at  large.  As  the 
acts  themselves  corresponded,  so  there  should  also  be  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  manner  of  their  accomphshment ;  and  to  con- 
template the  one  as  imaged  in  the  other,  without  being  able  in 

deliverance  ftom  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  in  eonneotitm  with  the  destruction  of  Babylon  i(r 
self,  as  typieal  of  the  OTOTihrow  of  all  idolatrous  and  Satanic  powei,  are  cMafly  dwelt 
upon,  in  like  mniiner,  as  the  conviofion.  botli  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  couternuig  the  vanity 
of  idols  and  (he  truHi  of  God  and  his  spii'itual  worship,  hold  the  most  prominent  place 
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all  respects  to  draw  the  line  very  accurately  ^Detweeii  them,  was 
the  whole  that  could  safely  be  permitted  to  believers. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  thei-e  is 
in  Scripture  a  fourfold  combination  of  type  with  prophecy.  In 
the  fii-st  of  these  the  prophetic  import  lies  in  the  type,  and  in  the 
word  only  as  descriptive  of  the  type.  In  the  others  there  was  not 
a  double  eeose,  but  a  double  prophecy — a  typical  prophecy  in 
action,  coupled  with  a  verbed  prophecy  in  word ;  not  uniformly 
combined,  however,  but  variously  modified ;  in  one  class  a  distinct 
typical  action  having  associated  with  it  an  express  prophetical 
announcement ;  in  another,  the  typical  lying  only  as  the  hack- 
ground  on  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  raised  the  prediction  of  a 
corresponding  but  much  grander  future ;  and  in  still  another,  the 
typical  belongmg  to  a  nearer  fature,  which  was  realised  as  pre- 
sent, and  taken  as  the  occasion  and  groundwork  of  a  prophecy 
respecting  a  future  greater,  and  also  more  distant.  It  is  in  this  last 
department  alone  that  there  is  anything  like  a  mixing  up  of  two 
subjects  together,  and  a  consecLuent  difficulty  in  determining  when 
precisely  the  lar^iuage  refers  to  the  nearer,  and  when  to  the  more 
remote  transactions.  Even  then,  however,  only  in  rare  cases ; 
and  with  this  slight  exception,  there  is  nothing  that  carries  the 
appearance  of  confusion  or  ambiguity.  Each  part  holds  its  ap- 
propriate place,  and  the  connection  subsisting  between  them,  in 
its  various  shapes  and  forms,  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  system  so  complex  and  many-sided  as  that  to  which  they 
belonged. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  views  gene- 
rally held  on  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  which  have  passed 
under  our  consideration,  They  fall  into  two  opposite  sections. 
Overlookbg  the  real  connection  in  such  cases  between  type  and 
prophecy,  and  often  misapprehending  the  proper  import  of  the 
langu^e,  the  opinion  contended  for,  on  the  one  side,  has  been, 
that  the  predictions  contain  a  double  sense — the  one  primary  and 
the  other  secondary,  or  the  one  literal  and  the  other  mystical ; 
while,  on  the  contrary  side,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  pre- 
dictions have  but  one  meaning,  and  when  appKed  in  New  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  in  a  way  not  accordant  with  that  meaning,  it  is 
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held  to  be  a  simple  accommodation  of  the  words.  A  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  two  opposing  views  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
ITOse. 

1.  And,  first,  in  regard  to  the  view  which  advocates  the  theory 
of  the  double  sense.  Here  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  settled  canon 
of  interpretation,  that  "  the  same  prophecies  freq^uently  refer  to 
different  events,  the  one  near  and  the  other  remote — the  one  tem- 
poral the  other  spiritual,  and,  perhaps,  eternal ;  that  the  expres- 
sions are  partly  applicable  to  one  and  partly  to  another  ;  and  that 
what  hafl  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  first,  we  must  apply  to  the 
second."  If  80,  the  conclusion  seems  ine'vitable,  that  there  must 
be  a  painful  degree  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  resting  on  such 
portions  of  prophetic  Scripture.  And  the  ambiguity  thus  neces- 
sarily pervading  them,  must,  one  would  think,  have  rendered 
them  of  eompaiatively  little  value,  whether  originally  as  a  ground 
of  hope  to  the  Old  Testament  church,  or  now  as  an  evidence  of 
faith  to  the  New. 

G-reat  ingenuity  was  certainly  shewn  by  Warbui'ton  in  labour- 
if^  to  establish  the  grounds  of  this  double  sense,  without  mate- 
rially impairii^  in  any  respect  the  validity  of  the  prophecy,  The 
view  advocated  by  him,  however,  lies  open  to  two  serious  objec- 
tions, which  have  been  powerfully  urged  against  it,  especially  by 
Bishop  Marsh,  and  which  have  demonstrated  its  arbitrariness. 
1.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  double  sense  of  prophecy  is  q^uite  analogous  to  the  double 
sense  of  allegory,  there  is  in  reality  an  essential  difference  between 
them.  "  When  we  interpret  a  prophecy,  to  which  a  double  mean- 
ing is  ascribed,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish,  the  other  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  we  are  in  either  case  concerned  with  an 
interpretation  of  words.  For  the  same  words  which,  according 
to  one  interpretation,  are  applied  to  one  event,  are,  according  to 
another  interpretation,  appHed  to  another  event.  But  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  an  aU^ory,  we  are  concerned  only  in  fkejlrst  in- 
stance vrith  an  interpretation  of  words ;  the  second  sense,  which 
is  usually  called  the  allegorical,  being  an  interpretation  of  things. 
The  interpretation  of  the  words  gives  nothing  more  than  the 
plain  and  simple  narratives  themselves  (the  allegory  generally 
assuming  the  form  of  a  narrative)  ;  whereas  the  moi-al  of  the 
allegory  is  learnt  by  an  application  of  the  things  signified  by  those 
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words  to  other  tilings  which  resemble  them,  and  which  the  fonner 
were  intended  to  surest.  There  is  a  fimdamental  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  prophecy  with  a  double  sense."  ^  2.  The  view 
of  Warbnrton  is,  besides,  liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  not  only 
affixes  a  necessary  darkness  and  obscurity  to  the  prophecies  having 
the  double  sense,  but  also  precludes  the  existence  of  any  other 
prophecies  more  plain,  direct,  and  explicit — ^until  at  least  the  dis- 
pensation, under  which  the  prophecies  were  given,  and  for  which 
the  double  sense  specially  adapted  them,  was  approaching  its  ter- 
mination. He  contends  that  the  veiled  meaning  of  the  prophe- 
cies wi^  necessary,  in  order  at  once  to  awaken  some  general  ex- 
pectations among  the  Jews  of  better  things  to  come,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  these  from  being  so  distinctly  understood 
as  to  weaken  their  regard  to  existing  institutions.  It  is  fatal  to 
this  view  of  the  matter,  that  in  reality  many  of  the  most  direct 
and  perspicacious  prophecies  concerning  the  Mesaah  were  con- 
temporaneous with  those,  which  are  alleged  to  possess  the  double 
meaning  and  the  veiled  reference  to  the  Messiah.  If,  therefore, 
the  divine  method  were  such  as  to  admit  only  of  the  one  class,  it 
must  have  been  defeated  hy  the  other.  And  it  must  also  have 
been,  not  so  propei'ly  a  ground  of  blame  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
arising  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  position,  that  the 
Jews  "  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  to 
be  abolished"  (2  Cor.  iii  13).  The  reverse,  however,  was  actually 
the  case ;  for  tiic  more  clearly  they  perceived  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies,  and  the  end  of  their  symbolical  institutions,  the  more 
heartily  did  they  enter  into  the  design  of  God,  and  the  moie 
nearly  attain  the  condition  which  it  became  them  to  occupy. 

These  objections,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  that  vindication  of 
the  double  sense  which  came  from  the  hand  of  Warburton,  and 
was  inteiTvoven  with  his  peculiar  theoiy.  The  opinion  has  since 
been  advocated  in  a  manner  that  guards  it  against  both  objections, 
and  is  put,  perhaps,  in  its  most  approved  form  by  Davison. 
"  What,"  he  asks,  "  is  the  double  sense  ?  Not  the  convenient  la- 
titude of  two  unconnected  senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and  giving 
room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity,  but  the  combination   of  two 

'  Mnrsh's  I-ectiiree,  t.  Hi. 
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related,  analogous,  and  harmonizing,  though  disparate  subjecte, 
each  clear  and  definite  in  itself ;  implying  a  twofold  truth  in  the 
prescience,  and  creating  an  aggravated  difficulty,  and  thereby  an 
accumidated  proof  in  the  completion,  For  a  case  in  point :  to 
justify  the  predictions  concerning  the  kingdom  of  David  in  their 
double  force,  it  must  be  shewn  of  them,  that  they  hold  in  eadi  of 
their  relations,  and  in  each  were  Mfilled.  So  that  the  double 
sense  of  prophecy,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences 
of  a  vague  and  unappropiiated  prediction,  rather  thsm  a  door  to 
adinit  them;  But  this  is  not  all,  For  if  the  prediction  distri- 
bute ite  sense  into  two  remote  branches  or  systems  of  the  divine 
economy ;  if  it  shew  not  only  what  is  to  taSte  place  in  daei^nt 
tim^,  but  describe  also  different  modes  of  God's  appointment, 
though  holding  a  certain  and  intelligent  i-esemblance  to  each 
other ;  such  prediction  becomes  not  only  more  convincing  in  tiie 
Moment,  but  more  instructive  in  the  doctrine,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  correspondence  of  Gfod'e  dispensations  in  their  points 
of  agreement,  as  well  as  his  foreknowledge."^ 

This  representation  so  far  coincides  with  tlie  one  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  it  virtually  recognises  a  combination  of  type 
with  prophecy  ;  but  differs,  in  that  it  supposes  both  to  have  been 
included  in  the  prediction,  the  one  constituting  the  primaiy,  the 
otiier  the  secondary  sense  of  its  terms.  And,  undoubtedly, 
according  to  this  scheme,  as  well  as  our  own,  the  correspondence 
between  Grod's  dispensations  might  be  sufficiently  exhibited,  both 
in  regard  to  doctrine  and  general  harmony  of  arrangement.  Bui 
when  it  is  contended  further,  that  prophecy  with  such  a  double 
sense,  instead  of  rendering  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  divine  fore- 
sight more  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  only  supplies  an  accumu- 
lated proof  of  it  by  creating  an  aggravated  difficulty  in  the  ful- 
filment, it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  terms  of  the  prediction, 
to  admit  of  such  a  duplicate  fulfilment,  must  have  been  made 
BO  much  more  general  and  vague.  But  it  is  the  piecision  and 
definiteness  of  the  terms  in  a  prediction,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  facts  in  providence  that  verify  them,  chiefly  produce  in 
our  minds  a  conviction  of  divine  foresight  and  direction.  And  in 
so  ftu:  as  prophecies  might  have  been  constructed  to  comprehend 

■  Diivirfon  on  Proplictr,  p.    106, 
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two  seiiea  of  disparate  evente,  holding  in  each  of  the  lelatioiiB, 
and  in  each  falfiUed,  it  cotdd  ouly  be  by  dispensing  with  the 
more  exact  criteria,  which  we  cfmnot  help  regarding  in  such  cases 
as  the  moat  conclusive  evidence  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

But  as  it  waa  by  no  means  the  sole  object  of  prophecy  to  pro- 
vide this  evidence,  so  predictions  without  such  exact  criteria  are 
certainly  not  wanting  in  the  word  of  God.  There  are  prophecies 
which  were  not  so  much  designed  to  foi-etel  definite  events,  as  to 
imfold  great  prospects  and  results,  in  respect  to  the  nianifestation 
of  God's  purposes  of  grace  and  trath  toward  men.  Such  pro- 
phecies were  of  necessity  general  and  comprehensive  in  their 
teims,  and  admitted  of  manifold  fulfilments.  It  is  of  them  that 
we  would  understand  the  singularly  pregnant  and  beautiful  re- 
mark of  LorI  Bafion  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Advancement  of 
Leaniing,  that  "  divine  prophecies,  being  of  the  nature  of  their 
Author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  are 
therefore  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing  and 
germinant  accomplishment ;  though  the  height  or  fnlne^  of  them 
may  refer  to  some  one  age."  The  very  first  prophecy  ever  uttered 
to  fallen  man — the  promise  given  of  a  seed  through  the  woman 
that  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent ;  and  that  afterwards 
given  to  Abraham  of  a  seed  of  blessing,  may  be  referred  to  as 
illustrative  of  the  principle  ;  since  in  either  case — though  not  by 
virtue  of  a  double  sense,  but  of  a  wide  and  comprehensive  im- 
port— a  fulfilment  from  the  first  was  constantly  proceeding,  while 
"  the  height  and  fulness"  of  the  predicted  good  could  only  be 
reached  in  the  redemption  of  Christ  and  the  glories  of  his 
kingdom. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  matter  at  issue,  we  have  yet  to 
press  our  main  objection  to  the  theory  of  the  double  sense  of  pro- 
phecy ;  we  dispute  the  fact  on  which  it  is  founded,  that  thei'e  realty 
are  prophecies  (with  the  partial  exceptions  already  noticed)  pre- 
dictive of  similar,  though  disparate  series  of  events,  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  each,  and  in  each  finding  their  fulfilment.  This 
necessarily  forms  the  main  position  of  the  advocates  of  the 
double  sense  ;  and  when  brought  to  particulars,  they  constantly 
fail  to  eatablisli  it.  The  terms  of  the  several  predictions  ai'e  sure 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  get  one  of  the  two  senses 
extracted  from  them.     And  the  \iolent  intei'j^)retations  resorted  to 
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for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this,  afford  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  bHnding  influence  which  a  theoretical  bias  may 
exert  over  the  mind.  Such  Psalms,  for  example,  as  the  eecond 
and  forty-fifth,  which  are  so  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  some  learned  commentators  have  abandoned  their 
early  predilections  to  interpret  them  whoUy  of  him,  are  yet 
ascribed  by  the  advocates  of  the  double  sense  as  well  to  David  as 
to  Chriat.  Nay,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  the  m-ual  meaning  of 
words,  they  call  the  former  the  liteial,  and  the  latter  their  figu- 
rative or  secondary  eenee, — although  this  last  i&  the  only  one  the 
words  can  strictly  bear. 

There  is  no  greater  success  in  most  other  ca&es  ;  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one.  "  Thou  ehalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  eufler  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption :  thou 
wilt  make  known  to  me  the  i>ath  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness 
of  joy  ;  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  These 
words  in  the  sixteenth  Peahn  were  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter 
to  Christ,  as  finding  in  the  events  of  his  history  their  only  proper 
fulfilment,  David,  he  contends,  could  not  have  been  speaking 
directly  of  himself,  since  he  had  seen  corruption  ;  and  instead  of 
regaining  the  path  of  life,  and  ascending  into  the  presence  of 
God  (namely,  in  glorified  hvimanity),  had  suffered,'  as  all  knew, 
the  common  lot  of  nature.  And  so,  the  apostle  infers,  the  words 
should  be  understood  more  immediately  of  Christ,  in  whose  his- 
tory alpne  they  could  properly  be  said  to  be  accomplished.  War- 
burton,  however,  inverts  this  order.  Of  the  deliverance  from 
hen,  the  freedom  from  corruption,  and  the  return  to  the  paths  of 
life,  he  says,  ■'  Though  it  literally  signifies  security  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  upMi  transgre^ors,  viz.  immature  death,  yet  it  may 
very  reasonably  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  in  which  case  the  words  or  terms 
translated  soul  and  hell  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  of  body  and  gram  !"  He  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  Peter  claimed  the  passage  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ's 
resurrection  ;  but  maintains  that  he  does  so,  "  no  otherwise  than 
by  giving  it  a  secondary  or  spiritual  sense."  In  such  a  style  of 
interpretation,  one  cannot  but  feel  as  if  the  terms  pri/mary  and 
s/eamdary^  IMeral  and  spiritual,  had  somehow  come  to  exchange 
places  ;  since  the  plain  impoi't  of  the  words  canies  us  directly  to 
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Clirist,  wMle  only  by  a  strained  and  iuadcf^uato  moaning  can  tliey 
i  to  Daviti 
I,  indeed,  is  usually  the  case  in  the  instances  referred  to  by 
the  advocates  of  this  theory.  The  double  sense  they  contend  for 
does  not  strictly  hold  in  both  of  the  relations ;  and  very  com- 
monly what  is  contended  for  as  the  immediate  and  primary,  is  the 
sense  that  is  least  accordant  with  the  gi-ammatical  import  of  the 
words.  We,  therefore,  reject  it  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
nmneroua  class  of  prophecies,  and  oQ  three  several  groimds : 
B"irst,  because  it  so  ravels  and  complicates  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  to  involve  ua  in  painful 
doubt  and  uncertainty  regarding  their  proper  application.  Se- 
condly, should  this  be  avoided,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  prophe- 
cies being  of  so  general  and  comprehensive  a  nature,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  a  very  close  and  specific  fulfilment.  And,  finally, 
when  appHed  to  particular  examples,  the  theory  practically  giv^ 
way,  as  the  terms  employed  in  all  the  more  important  predictions 
are  too  definite  and  precise  to  admit  of  more  than  one  proper 
fulfilment. 

2.  "We  turn  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  mode  of  prophetical 
inte"preteition  which  has  commonly  prevailed  with  those  who 
have  ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  double 
sensa  The  chief  defect  in  this  class  of  interpreters  consists  in 
their  having  failed  to  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  connection 
subaeting  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensa^ 
tions.  They  have  hence  generally  given  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  relations  involved  in  particular  prophecies,  and  not  unfrB- 
quenfcly  have  confined  the  application  of  these  to  circumstances 
which  only  supplied  the  occasion  of  their  delivery,  and  the  form 
of  their  delineations.  The  single  sense  contended  for  has  thus 
too  often  differed  mateiially  from  the  resd  sense.  And  many 
portions  of  the  Psalms  and  other  prophetical  Scriptures,  which  in 
New  Testament  Scripture  itself  are  apphed  to  gospel-times,  have 
been  stript  of  their  evangelical  import,  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer  of  the  prophecy  must  have  had  in  view  some  events  im- 
mediately affecting  himself  or  his  country,  and  that  no  further 
use,  except  by  way  of  accommodation,  can  legitimately  be  made 
of  the  words  he  uttered. 
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Such,  for  example,  lias  been  tlie  way  that  the  rematicable 
prophecy  in  Isaiah,  respecting  the  son  to  be  born  of  a  virgin 
(eh.  vii.  14-16),  has  often  been  treated.  The  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy are,  - "  Behold  the  virgin  conceiveth  and  heareth  a  son,  and 
she  shall  call  his  name  Iimnanuel.  Butter  [rather  millt]  and 
honey  shall  he  eat,  when  he  shall  know  (or  that  he  may  know)  to 
refuse  what  is  evil  and  choose  what  is  good  ;  for  before  this  child 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  to  ehooee  the  good,  the  land 
shall  become  desolate,  by  whose  two  kings  thou  art  distressed." 
We  may  be  said  to  have  two  inspired  commentaries  on  this  pre- 
diction, one  in  the  Old,  and  another  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
prophet  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  evidently  referring  to 
the  words  before  us,  says,  immediately  after  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Israel  at  Bethlehem,  "  Therefore  will  he 
give  them  up,  until  the  time  thai  she  who  shall  bear  hath  brought 
forth"  (t.  3).  The  peculiar  expression,  "  she  who  shall  bear" 
points  to  the  already  designated  mother  of  the  divine  Idng,  but 
only  in  this  prediction  of  Isaiah  designated  as  the  virgin ;  so 
that,  in  the  language  of  EosenmiiUer,  "  both  predictions  throw 
light  on  each  other.  Micab  discloses  the  divine  origin  of  the 
person  predicted ;  Isaiah  the  wonderful  manner  of  his  birth." 
The  other  allusion  in  inspired  Scripture  is  by  St  Matthew,  when, 
relating  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth,  he  adds, 
"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  a  virgin  shall 
be  with  child,"  &c.  And  the  prophecy,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  well 
stated,  "  is  introduced  in  so  solenm  a  manner ;  the  sign  is  so 
marked,  as  a  sign  selected  and  given  by  God  himself,  after  Ahaz 
had  rejected  the  offer  of  any  sign  of  his  own  choosing  out  of  the 
whole  compass  of  nature  ;  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  are  so 
peculiar,  and  the  name  of  the  child  so  expressive,  containing  in 
them  much  more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  birtli  of  a  com- 
mon child  recLuired,  or  even  Etdmitted ;  that  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose, that  in  minds  prepared  by  the  general  expectation  of  a 
great  deliverer  to  spring  fl^m  the  house  of  David,  they  raised 
hopes  far  beyond  what  the  present  occasion  suggested  ;  especially 
when  it  was  found,  that  in  the  subsequent  prophecy,  delivered 
immediately  afterward,  this  child,  called  Immanuel,  is  treated  as 
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the  Lord  and  Prince  of  Judali  (eh.  viii  8-10).  Who  coiild  this 
be,  other  than  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David  ?  under  which 
character  a  great  and  even  a  divine  person  had  been  promised." 

These  things  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  real  hearing  of  the 
prophecy.  But  as  originally  deUvered,  it  is  connected  with  two 
peculiarities — the  one  that  it  is  given  as  a  sign  to  the  house  of 
David,  then  represented  by  the  wicked  Ahaz,  and  trembling  for 
fear  on  account  of  the  combined  htffitility  of  Syria  and  Israel — 
the  other  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  word  to  the  prophet  concerning 
a  eon  to  be  bom  to  him  by  the  prophetess,  wliieh  shoidd  not  be 
able  to  cry,  My  I'ather,  before  the  ting  of  Assyiia  had  spoiled 
both  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  (ch.  viii.  1-4).  And  it 
has  been  thought,  from  these  peculiarities,  that  it  was  really  this 
son  of  the  prophet  that  was  meant  by  the  Immanuel,  as  this  alone 
could  be  a  proper  sign  to  Ahaz  of  the  deliverance  that  was  to  be 
so  speedily  granted  to  him  from  the  object  of  his  dread.  So 
Grotius,  who  holds  that  St  Matthew  only  applied  it  mystically  to 
Chiist,  and  a  whole  host  of  intei-pretera  since,  of  whom  many  can 
think  of  no  better  defence  for  the  Evangelist  than  that,  as  the 
words  of  the  pi'ophet  wei-e  more  elevated  and  full  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion  demanded,  they  might  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  in 
what  more  nearly  accorded  with  them.  Apologies  of  this  kind,  it 
is  easy  to  be  seen,  will  not  avail  much  in  the  present  day  to  save 
the  common  discernment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inspired  autho- 
rity of  the  Evangelist,  But  there  is  really  no  need  for  them.  It 
is  quite  arbitrary  to  suppose  that  the  child  to  be  born  of  the  pro- 
phetess (an  ideal  child,  we  should  suppose,  conceived  and  bom  in 
prophetic  vision — since  otherwise  it  must  have  been  born  in  for- 
nication) is  to  be  identified  with  the  virgin's  son ;  the  rather  so, 
as  an  entirely  different  name  is  ^ven  to  it  (Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz) — an  ideal,  but  descriptive  name,  and  pointing  simply  to  fclie 
spoUation  that  was  to  be  effected  on  the  hostile  Idngdoms.  Im- 
manuel has  another,  a  higher  import,  and  bespeats  what  the 
Lord  should  be  to  the  covenant-people,  not  what  he  should  do  to 
the  enemies.  Nor  is  the  other  circumstance,  of  the  word  being 
uttered  as  a  sign  to  the  house  of  David,  any  reason  for  turning 
it  from  its  natural  sense  and  appfication.  A  sign  in  the  ordinary 
sense  had  been  refused,  under  a  pretence  of  pious  trust  in  God, 
but  renlly  from  a  feeling  of  distnist  and  reliance  on  mere  earthly 
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confidences.  And  now  the  Lord  gives  a  sign  in  a  peoiiliai'  sense-™ 
much  as  J^us  met  the  craving  of  an  adulteroua  generation  for  a 
sign  from  heaven,  by  giving  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas — ^the 
reverse  of  what  they  either  wished  or  expected— a  sign,  not  from 
heaven,  but  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  So  here,  by  an- 
nouncing the  birth  of  Inunanuel,  the  prophet  gave  a  sign  suited 
to  the  time  of  haelrsliding  and  apostacy  in  which  he  lived.  For 
it  told  the  house  of  David  that,  wearying  G-od  as  they  were  doing 
by  their  siiiB,  he  would  vindicate  his  cause  in  a  way  they  little 
expected  or  desired ;  that  he  would  proride  for  the  oecnpancy  of 
the  throne  over  his  land  and  people  by  raising  up  a  child  of  divine, 
as  well  as  human  properties ;  but  that,  meanwhile,  every  thing 
should  go  to  desolation  and  ruin — first,  indeed,  in  the  allied  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Syria  (v,  16),  but  afterwards  also  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judflh  (v.  17-25)  ;  bo  that  the  destined  posse^or  of  the 
throne,  when  he  came,  should  find  all  in  a  prostrate  condition, 
and  grow  up  like  one  in  an  impovertehed  and  stricken  country, 
where  only  the  natural  products  of  milk  and  honey  were  to  he 
found  (eomp,  v.  16  with  22)  ;  like  one  that  should  be  fed  with 
the  simple  fare  of  a  cottage  shepherd.  Thus  understood,  the 
whole  is  entirely  natural  and  consistent ;  and  the  single  sense  of 
the  prophecy  proves  to  be  identical,  as  well  with  tlie  native  force 
of  the  words,  as  with  the  interpretations  of  inspired  men. 

We  have  selected  this  as  one  of  the  most  common  and  plausible 
specimens  of  the  false  style  of  interpretation  to  which  we  have 
referred.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  more,  as  the  explanations  given 
in  the  earher  part  of  the  chapter  have  already  met  many  of  them 
by  anticipation ;  and  the  supplementary  treatise  in  the  Appendix 
win  supply  what  fiixther  is  needed.  If  but  honestly  and  eam^tly 
dealt  with,  the  Scripture  has  no  reason  to  fear,  in  this  or  in  other 
departments,  the  closest  investigation ;  the  more  there  is  of  rigid 
inquiry,  displacing  superficial  considerations,  the  more  will  its 
inner  truth  and  harmony  appear. 
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It  was  one  of  the  objections  we  urged  against  the  typological 
views  of  our  older  divines,  that  their  syeteiu  admitted  of  no  fixed 
or  definite  rules  being  laid  down  for  guiding  us  to  the  Imowledge 
and  interpretation  of  particular  types.  Every  thing  was  left  to 
the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  individual  who  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate them.  The  few  directions  that  were  sometimes  given 
upon  the  subject  were  too  vague  and  general  to  be  of  any  mate- 
rial service.  That  the  type  must  have  borne,  in  ita  original  de- 
sign and  institution,  a  pre-ordained  reference  to  the  Gospel  anti- 
type— ^that  there  is  often  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype, 
and  more  in  the  antitype  than  the  type — ^that  there  must  be  a 
natural  and  appropriate  application  of  the  one  to  the  other — that 
the  wicked  as  such,  and  acts  of  sin  as  such,  must  be  excluded 
from  the  category  of  Jypes — that  one  thing  is  sometimeB  the  type 
of  different  and  even  contrary  things,  though  in  different  respects — 
and  that  there  is  sometimes  an  interchange  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype  of  the  names  respectively  belonging  to  each : — These 
rules  of  interpretation,  which  are  the  whole  that  Gilassius  and 
other  hermeneutical  writers  furnish  for  our  direction,  could  not 
go  far,  either  to  restrain  the  lieense  of  conjecture,  or  to  mark  out 
the  particular  course  of  thought  and  inquiry  that  should  be  pur- 
sued. They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  touch  the  main  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  and  throw  no  light  on  its  more  distinguishing  pecu- 
liaritaes.  Nor,  indeed,  could  any  other  result  have  been  expected. 
The  rules  could  not  be  precise  or  definite,  when  the  system  on 
which  they  were  founded  was  altogether  loose  and  indeterminate. 
And  only  with  the  laying  of  a  more  solid  and  stable  foundation 
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could  direetiona  for  tlie  practical  treatment  of  the  subject  come 
to  pcssess  any  measure  of  satisfaction  or  expUeitne^. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  some  progress  has  now  been 
made  in  laying  such  a  foundation,  we  cannot  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect, that  no  room  shall  be  left  for  dubiety,  and  that  aJi  may  be 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  dogmatical  precision  and  certainty.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  this,  considering  both  the 
peculiar  character  and  the  manifold  variety  of  the  field  embraced 
by  the  Typology  of  Scripture.  That  there  may  still  be  particular 
eases  in  which  it  will  be  questionable  whether  anything  pro- 
perly typical  belonged  to  them,  and  others  in  which  a  diversity 
of  view  may  be  allowable  in  explaining  what  is  typical,  seems  to 
us  by  no  means  improbable.  And  in  the  specific  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  that  follow,  we  do  not  aim  at  dispelling 
every  possible  doubt  and  ambiguity  connected  with  the  subject, 
but  only  at  fixing  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  outlines. 
We  believe,  that  with  ordinary  cai-e  and  discretion,  they  mil  be 
sufficient  to  guard  against  material  error. 

I.  The  first  principle  we  lay  down  has  respect  merely  to  the 
amount  of  what  is  typical  in  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  it  is, 
tliat  noiking  is  to  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the  good  things 
under  the  Gospel,  which  was  itself  of  a  forbidden  and  sinful 
nature.  Something  approximating  to  this  has  been  mentioned 
among  the  too  general  and  obvious  directions  which  philologi- 
cal writers  have  been  accustomed  to  give  upon  the  subject.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  much  of  that  description,  that  though  in  itself  a 
principle  most  necessary  to  be  observed  and  acted  on,  yet  we 
should  have  refrained  from  any  express  announcement  or  formal 
proof  of  it  here,  were  it  not  stiU  frequently  set  at  nought  in 
theological  discussions,  as  well  as  popular  discourses. 

The  ground  of  the  principle,  as  we  have  given  it,  lies  in  the 
connection  which  the  type  has  with  the  antitype,  and  conse- 
quently with  Giod.  The  antitype  standing  in  the  things  which 
belong  to  God's  everlasting  kingdom,  is  necessarily  of  Giod ;  and 
so,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  type,  which  was  intended  to  fore- 
shadow and  prepare  for  it,  must  have  been  equally  of  him. 
Whether  a  symbol  in  religion,  or  a  fact  in  providence,  it  must 
have  borne  upon  it  tlie  divine  sanction  and  approval ;  otbe^se, 
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there  could  have  been  no  proper  connection  between  the  ultimate 
reality  and  its  preparatory  exhibitions.  So  far  as  the  institu- 
tions of  religion  are  concerned,  this  is  readily  admitted ;  and  no 
one  would  think  of  contending  for  the  idolatrous  rites  of  worahip 
which  were  sometimes  introduced  into  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, being  ranked  among  the  shadows  of  the  better  things  to 
come. 

But  there  ie  not  the  same  readiness  to  perceive  the  incon- 
gruity of  admitting  to  the  ranlc  of  types,  actions  which  were  as 
far  from  being  accordant  with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  impuri- 
ties of  an  idolatrous  worship.  Such  actions  might,  no  doubt, 
differ  in  one  r^pect  from  the  forbidden  services  of  religion ;  they 
might  in  some  way  be  overruled  by  God  for  the  accomphshment 
of  his  own  purposes,  and  thereby  be  brought  into  a  certain  con- 
nection with  himself.  This  was  never  more  strikingly  done  than 
in  respect  to  the  things  which  befel  Jesus — ^the  great  antitype — 
which  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  operation  of  the  fiercest 
malice  and  wickedness,  and  yet  were  the  very  things  which  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  had  appointed  be- 
fore to  be  done.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  human  agents  and 
their  actions  being  controlled  and  directed  by  Giod,  so  as,  amid 
aU  their  impetuosity  and  uproar,  to  be  constrained  to  work  out  his 
righteous  purposes  ;  but  another  thing  for  them  to  stand  in  such 
close  relationship  to  him,  that  they  become  express  and  authori- 
tative revelations  of  his  will.  This  last  is  the  hght  in  which 
they  must  be  contemplated,  if  a  typical  character  is  ascribed  to 
them.  For  the  time,  dming  which  tyijical  things  lasted,  they 
stood  as  temporary  representations  under  God's  own  hand  of 
what  he  was  going  permanently  to  establish  under  the  Gospel. 
And,  therefore,  as  amid  those  higher  transactions,  where  the 
aniiitfpe  comes  into  play,  we  exclude  whatever  was  the  offspring 
of  human  ignorance  or  siniulnees ;  so  in  the  earlier  and  inferior 
transactions,  which  were  typicai  of  what  was  to  come,  we  must, 
in  like  manner,  exclude  the  working  of  aU  earthly  and  sinful 
affections.  The  typical  and  the  antitypical  alike  must  bear  on 
them  the  image  and  superscription  of  God. 

Violations  of  this  obvious  principle  are  much  less  frequently 
met  with  now,  than  they  were  in  the  theological  writings  of  last 
century.     Still,  however,  instances  are  occasionally  forcing  them- 
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selves  on  one's  notice.  And  in  popular  discourses,  none  perhaps 
occurs  more  frequently  than  that  connected  with  Jacob's  melan- 
choly dissimulation  and  Cunning  policy  for  obtaining  the  bles- 
sing. His  receiving  the  blessing,  we  are  sometimes  told,  in  the 
garments  of  Eaau,  which  his  mother  arrayed  him  with,  "  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  feint  shadow  of  our  receiving  the  blessing  from  God 
in  the  garments  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  all  the  children  of  the 
promise  weai'.  It  was  not  the  feigned  venison,  but  the  borrowed 
garments,  that  procured  the  blessing.  Even  so,  we  are  not 
blessed  by  God  for  our  good  worts,  however  pleasing  to  him,  but 
for  the  righteouBnees  of  our  Kedeemer,"  What  a  confoimding 
of  things  that  differ !  The  garments  of  the  "  profane"  Esau 
made  to  image  the  spotless  righteousness  of  Jesus  1  And  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  one  by  Jacob,  viewed  as  representing  the 
believer's  simple  and  confiding  trust  in  the  other  I  Between 
things  so  essentially  different,  there  can  manifestly  be  nothing 
but  superficial  resemblances,  which  necessarily  vanish  the  moment 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  rise  into  view.  It  was  not  Jacob's  im- 
peding upon  his  father's  infirmiti^  either  with  felse  venison,  or 
with  borrowed  garments,  which  in  reality  procured  for  him  the 
blessing.  The  whole  that  can  be  said  of  these  is,  that  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  had  a  certain  influence,  of 
an  instrumental  kind,  in  leading  Isaac  to  pronounce  it.  But  what 
had  been  thus  spoken  on  false  grounds  and  under  mistaken  ap- 
prehensions, might  surely  have  been  recalled,  when  the  truth 
came  to  be  known.  The  prophet  Nathan,  at  a  later  age,  found 
no  difficulty  in  revoking  the  word  he  had  too  hastily  spoken  to 
David  respecting  the  building  of  the  temple,  though  it  had  been 
ehcited  by  something  very  different  from  falsehood— simply  by  an 
exciting  and  unexpected  display  of  goodness  (2  8am.  vii.  3).  And 
in  the  case  now  referred  to,  if  there  had  been  nothing  more  in  the 
matter  than  the  mock  venison  and  the  hairy  garments  of  Esau, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  blessing  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced, would  have  been  instantly  revoked,  and  the  curse  which 
Jacob  dreaded  uttered  in  its  stead.  In  truth,  Isaac  erred  in 
what  he  purposed  to  do,  not  less  than  Jacob  in  beguiling  him  to 
do  what  he  had  not  purposed.  He  was  going  to  utter  in  God's 
name  a  prophetic  word,  which,  if  it  had  been  uttered  as  he  in- 
tended, would  have  contravened  the  oracle  originally  given  to 
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Eebekah  concerning  the  two  children,  even  before  their  hirth — 
that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  And  there  were  not 
wanting  indications  in  the  spirit  and  behaviour  of  the  sons,  after 
they  had  sprung  to  manhood,  which  might  have  led  a  mind  of 
Bpiritual  diecemment  to  descry  in  Jacob,  rather  than  Esau,  the 
heir  of  blessing.  But  living  as  Isaac  had  done  for  the  moat  part 
in  a  sort  of  luxurious  ease,  in  his  declining  years  especially  yielding 
too  much  to  the  fleshly  indulgences  assiduously  ministerai  to  by 
the  hand  of  Esau,  the  eye  of  his  mind,  lite  that  of  his  body, 
grew  dim,  and  he  lost  the  correct  perception  of  the  truth.  But 
when  he  saw  how  the  providence  of  God  had  led  him  to  bestow 
the  blessing,  otherwise  than  he  himself  had  designed,  the  truth 
rushed  at  once  upon  his  soul.  "  He  trembled  exceedingly" — not 
simply,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  because  of  the  deceit  that  had  been 
practised  upon  his  blindness,  but  because  of  the  worse  spiritual 
blindness  which  had  led  himself  so  grievously  to  misapprehend 
the  purpose  of  God.  And  hence,  even  after  the  discovery  of 
Jacob's  fraudulent  behaviour,  he  declared  with  the  i 
emphasis,  "  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed." 

Thus,  when  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered, 
there  appears  no  ground  whatever  for  connecting  the  improper 
conduct  of  Jacob  with  the  mode  of  a  sinner's  justification.  The 
resemblances  that  may  be  found  between  them  are  quite  super- 
ficial or  arbitrary.  And  such  always  are  the  resemblances  which 
appear  between  the  workings  of  evil  in  man,  and  the  good  that 
is  in  God.  The  two  belong  to  essentially  different  spheres,  and  a 
real  analogy,  or  a  divinely  ordained  connection  cannot  possibly 
unite  them  together.  The  principle,  however,  may  be  carried  a 
step  farther.  As  the  operations  of  sin  cannot  prefigure  the  act^ 
ings  of  righteousness,  so  the  direct  results  and  consequences  of 
sin  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  typical  representations  of  the 
exercise  of  grace  and  hoHness.  When,  therefore,  (to  refer  again 
to  the  history  of  Jacob)  the  things  that  befel  hun  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, on  account  of  his  unbrotherly  and  deceitful  conduct,  are 
represented  as  typical  foreahadowings  of  Christ's  work  of  humi- 
liation— Jacob's  withdrawal  from  his  father's  house,  prefiguring 
Christ's  leaving  the  region  of  glory  and  appearing  as  a  stranger 
on  the  earth— Jacob's  sleeping  on  the  naked  ground  ivith  nothing 
biit  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  Christ's  descent  into  the  lowest  depths 
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oi'  porerty  and  shsmie,  that  te  might  afterwai'dB  be  exaltetl  to  the 
head-stone  of  the  corner,  and  so  forth* — ^iu  such  representations 
there  is  manifestly  a  stiinging  together  of  events  which  have  no 
fmidamental  agreement,  and  are  without  any  common  relations. 
In  the  one  case  Jacob  was  merely  suffering  the  just  reward  of  his 
misdeeds,  while  the  Redeemer,  in  the  other  and  alleged  parallel 
transactions,  was  volmitarily  giving  the  highest  display  of  the 
holy  love  tbat  animated  his  bosom  for  the  good  of  men.  And 
whatever  there  might  he  in  certain  points  of  an  outward  and 
formal  resemblance  between  them,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
imposable  that  there  could  be  a  real  harmony  and  connection. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  we  apply  the  principle  now 
imder  consideration  to  the  extent  merely  of  denying  a  typical 
connection  between  what  in  former  times  appeared  of  evil  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  the  good  subsequently  introduced  by  God,  And 
we  do  so  on  the  ground  that  such  things  only  as  he  sanctioned 
and  approved  in  the  past,  could  foreshadow  the  higher  and  better 
things  which  were  to  be  sanctioned  and  approved  by  him  in  the 
future.  But  as  all  the  manifestations  of  truth  have  their  corre- 
sponding and  antagonist  manifestations  of  error,  it  is  perfectly 
waiTantable  and  scriptural  to  regard  the  form  of  e^dl  which,  from 
time  to  time,  confronted  the  type,  as  itself  the  type  of  something 
similar,  which  shoidd  afterwards  arise  as  a  counter  form  of  evil 
to  the  antitype.  Antichrist,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  had 
his  types  as  well  as  Christ.  Hagar  was  the  type  of  a  carnal 
church,  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  producing 
a  seed  after  the  flesh,  as  Sarah  was  of  a  spiritual  chm'ch,  possess- 
ing the  freedom  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  children  of 
God.  Egypt,  Edom,  Assyria,  Babylon  without,  and  Saul,  Ahitho- 
phel,  Absalom,  and  others  within  the  Old  Testament  church,  have 
each  their  counterpail,  in  the  thin^  belonging  to  the  history  of 
Christ  and  his  church  of  the  New  Testament.  In  strictness  of 
speech  it  is  the  other  class  of  relations  alone  which  were  settled 
and  ordained  by  Giod ;  but  as  Grod's  acts  and  operations  in  his 
church  never  fail  to  call  into  existence  the  world's  enmity  and 
opposition,  so  the  forms  which  this  assumed  in  earlier  times 
might  well  be  regarded  as  prophetic  of  those,  which  were  after- 

'  Kaiinii's  Cliristus  ill  Allen  Tcstaintjit,  Tli.  ii.,  |i.  133,  &c. 
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wasds  to  appear.  And  if  so  ivitli  the  evil  itself,  etill  more  with 
the  viBitationB  of  severity  sent  to  chaataee  tlie  evil ;  for  these  come 
directly  fi'om  God,  The  judgments,  tha'efore,  he  inflicted  on 
inic[uilj  in  the  past,  typified  like  judgments  on  all  similar  aspects 
of  inicniitj  in  the  future,  And  the  period  when  the  good  shall 
reach  its  full  developemeut  and  final  triumph,  shall  also  be  that 
in  which  the  work  of  judgment  shede  upon  the  evil  perpetual 
desolation. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  another,  wliieh  must  stiU  also  be  a  some- 
what negative  principle  of  interpretation,  viz.  that  in  determining 
the  existence  and  import  of  particular  types,  we  must  be  guided, 
not  so  'muck  by  amy  knowledge  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, by  tlm  ancient  worshippers  concerning  their  projective 
fidjUment,  as  from  the  light  fwmished  by  their  recdimtion  in  the 
great  facts  and  revdc^ons  of  the  Gospel. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  symbohcal  or  the  historical  types, 
neither  their  own  nature,  nor  God's  design  in  appointing  them, 
coidd  warrant  us  in  drawing  very  definite  and  conclusive  infer- 
ences regarding  the  insight  po^essed  by  the  Old  Testament 
worshippers  into  their  prospective  or  Gospel  import.  The  one 
formed  part  of  an  existing  rehgion,  and  the  other  of  a  course 
of  providential  dealings ;  and  in  that  more  immediate  re- 
spect there  were  certain  truths  they  embodied,  and  certain 
lessons  they  taught  for  those  who  had  directly  to  do  with  them. 
Their  fitne^  for  unfolding  such  truths  and  lemons  formed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  ground-work  of  their  typical  connection  with  Gos- 
pel-times. But  though  they  must  have  been  understood  in  that 
primary  aspect  by  all  sincere  and  intelHgent  worshippers,  these 
did  not  necessarily  perceive  their  further  reference  to  the  things 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  Nor  does  the  reality  or  the  precise  import 
of  their  typical  character  depend  upon  the  correctness  or  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  held  respecting  it  by  the  members  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  For  the  connection  implied  in  their  pos- 
sessing such  .a  character  between  the  preparatory  and  the  final 
dispensations  was  not  of  the  Church's  fonning,  but  of  God's  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  design  which  he  intended  these  to 
serve  with  ancient  believers,  may  have  been  accomplished,  though 
they  knew  little,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  nothing,  of  the  gemiB 
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that  lay  concealed  in  them  of  better  thin^  to  come.  Th^e 
germs  were  concealecl  in  all  typical  events  and  institutions,  not 
directly  exhibited — since  the  events  and  institutions  had  a  signi- 
ficance and  nee  for  the  time  then  present,  apart  from  what  might 
be  evolved  in  the  future  purposes  of  God.  Now,  we  are  expressly 
told,  even  in  regard  to  direct  prophecies  of  gospel-times,  that  not 
only  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  delivered,  but 
the  very  individuals  through  whom  they  were  communicated,  did 
not  always  or  necessarily  understand  their  precise  meaning. 
Sometimes,  at  least,  they  had  to  assume  the  position  of  incLuirers, 
in  order  to  get  the  more  exact  and  definite  information  which 
they  desired  (Dan.  xii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i,  12),  and  it  would  seem  from 
the  case  of  Daniel,  that  even  then  they  did  not  always  obtain  it. 
The  prophets  were  not  properly  the  authors  of  their  own  predic- 
tions, but  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophedes  they 
uttered,  was  an  entirely  separate  thing  from  the  prophecies  them- 
selves ;  and  if  we  knew  what  it  was,  it  would  still  by  no  means 
conclusively  fix  ttieir  full  import.  Such  being  the  case  in  regard 
even  to  the  persons  who  uttered  the  spoken  and  direct  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  how  preposterous  would  it  be  to  make  the 
insight  obtained  by  believers  generally  into  the  indirect  ami 
veiled  prophecies,  (as  the  types  may  be  called),  the  ground  and 
standard  of  the  gospel-truth  they  embodied  ?  In  each  case  alike, 
it  is  the  mind  of  Giod,  not  the  discernment  or  fiuth  Cff  the  ancient 
believer,  that  we  have  properly  to  do  with. 

Obvious  as  this  may  appear  to  some,  it  has  been  very  com- 
monly overlooked ;  and  typical  explanations  have  in  consequence 
too  often  taken  the  reverse  direction  of  what  they  should  have 
done.  Writers  in  this  department  are  constantly  telling  us,  how 
formerly  the  eye  of  faith  looked  through  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  finding  in  that  the  reason  why  our  present  should  be  descried 
in  the  remote  past.  Thus  Adam  is  represented  in  a  popular 
work  as  having  "  believed  the  promise  concerning  Christ,  in 
whose  commemoration  he  offered  continual  sacrifice  ;  and  in  the 
assurance  thereof  he  named  his  %vife  Eve,  that  is  to  say  life,  and 
he  called  his  son  Seih,  settled,  or  persuaded  in  Christ."'  Another 
exalts  in  like  manner  the  feith  of  Zipporah,  and  regards  her, 

'  risher'3  Marrow  of  Moileni  Divinity,  P.  1,  c.  2. 
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when  she  said  to  Moses,  "  A  bloody  husband  thou  art,  because  of 
the  circumcision,"  as  announcing  "  through  one  of  her  children, 
the  Jehovah  as  the  future  Eedeemer  and  bridegroom,"'  Another 
presents  Moses  to  our  view  as  wondering  at  the  great  sight  of  the 
burning  bugh,  "  because  the  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  was  there  represented  ;  a  great  sight  he  might 
well  call  it,  when  there  was  represented  God  mani/esl:  in  ili&fiesh, 
suffering  a  dreadful  death,  and  rising  from  the  dead.""  And 
Owen,  speaking  of  the  Old  Tesfciment  believers  generally,  says, 
"  Their  faith  in  God  was  not  conlined  to  the  outward  things  they 
enjoyed,  but  on  Christ  in  them,  and  represented  by  them.  They 
beheved  that  they  were  only  resemblances  of  him  and  his  me- 
diation, which,  when  they  lost  the  faith  of,  they  lost  all  acceptance 
with  God  in  their  worship,"^  Writers  of  a  different  class,  and  of 
later  date,  have  followed  substantially  in  the  same  track.  War- 
burton  maintains  with  characteristic  dogmatism,  that  the  trans- 
action with  Abraham,  in  offering  up  Isaac,  was  a  typical  action, 
in  which  the  patriarch  had  scenically  represented  to  his  view  the 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  that  on  any 
other  supposition,  there  can  be  no  right  understanding  of  the 
matter.*  Dean  Gfraves  expresses  his  concurrence  in  this  inter- 
pretation, as  does  also  Mr  Faber,  who  says,  that  "  Abraham  must 
have  clearly  understood  the  nature  of  that  awful  transaction  by 
wliich  the  day  of  Christ  was  to  be  characterised,  and  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  benefits  about  to  be  procured  by  it."' 
And,  to  mention  no  more,  Cherallier  intimates  a  doubt  concerning 
the  typical  character  of  the  brazen  serpent,  because  "  it  is  not 
plainly  declared,  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  to  have 
been  ordained  by  Grod  purposely  to  represent  to  the  Isiuelites  the 
future  mysteries  of  the  Grospel  revelation." " 

'  Kanne's  Cliralus  in  Alt.  Teat,  I.  p.  100. 

'  Histoiy  of  Redemption,  by  Jonatban  Edwarda.    Period  I.  p.  4. 

"  Owen  (in  Heb.  viii.  5.  In  another  part  of  bis  wridngs,  however,  we  find  him  ea.y- 
ing,  "Although  those  (Old  Testament)  things  are  now  fuU  ofllght  andinatmotionto  na, 
Bsidently  espreaBuig  tlie  principal  works  of  Christ's  mediation,  yet  they  were  not  bo 
unto  them.  The  meanest  belierer  may  now  find  out  mora  of  the  work  of  Christ  m  tiiB 
types  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  any  prophet  or  wise  man  conld  have  done  of  old."~ 
On  the  Person  of  Christ,  ch.  8, 

*  LegatloM  of  Mosea,  B.  vt  aeo.  5. 

6  Treatise  on  the  Three  Diapensalions,  Vol.  ii.  p.  67.  «  Historical  Types,  p.  231. 
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These  quotations  sufficiently  shew,  how  current  the  opinion 
has  been,  and  still  is,  that  the  persons  who  lived  amid  the  tjpea 
must  have  perfectly  understood  their  typical  character,  and  that 
by  their  knowledge  in  this  respect,  we  are  bound  in  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  to  regulate  ours.  It  is,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ficult question,  and  one  (as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state) 
on  which  we  should  seldom  venture  to  give  more  than  an  ap- 
proximate deliverance,  how  far  the  realities  tj'pified  even  hy  the 
more  important  symbols  and  transactions  of  ancient  times  were 
distinctly  perceived  by  any  individual  who  lived  prior  to  their 
actual  appearance.  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  and  probable 
ignorance  is  the  same  with  that,  which  has  been  so  dearly  exhi- 
bited by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  applied  in  reftitation  of  an  infidel 
olgeetion,  in  the  closely  related  field  of  prophecy.  It  wae  neces- 
sary, for  the  very  ends  of  prophecy,  that  a  certain  disguise  should 
remain  over  the  events  it  foretold,  till  they  became  facts  in  pro- 
vidence ;  and  therefore,  "  whatever  private  information  the  pro- 
phet might  enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  Giod  would  never  permit  him  to 
disclose  the  ultimate  intent  and  particular  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecy." '  Types  being  a  species  of  prophecy,  and  from  their 
nature  less  precise  and  determinate  in  meaning,  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  placed  under  the  veil  of  a  not  inferior  disguise. 
Whatever  insight  more  advanced  believers  might  have  had  into 
their  ultimate  design,  it  could  neither  be  distinctly  announced, 
nor,  if  announced,  serve  as  a  sufficient  directory  for  us ;  it  could 
only  fumisli,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  it  contained,  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  themselves.  Arid  whether  that  mea- 
sure might  be  great  or  small,  vague  and  general,  or  minute  and 
particular,  we  should  not  be  bound,  even  if  we  knew  it,  to  abide  by 
its  rule  ;  for  here,  as  in  prophecy,  the  judgment  of  the  earlyChurch 
"  must  still  bow  down  to  time  as  a  more  informed  expositor." 

That  the  sincere  worshippers  of  Giod  in  former  ages,  esf 
such  as  possessed  the  higher  degrees  of  spiritual  thought  and  d 
cemment,  were  acquainted  not  only  with  God's  general  purpohc 
of  redemption,  but  also  with  some  of  its  more  prominent  fea- 
tures and  results,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  those  portions  of  Old  T^tament  Scripture  ■whidi  diatloic 
the  feehngs  and  expectations  of  gifted  minds,  without  being  con- 
'  Horsloy'a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  271—273. 
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vinced,  tliat  considerable  light  was  sometimes  obtained  respecting 
the  work  of  salvation.  We  shall  find  an  opportunity  for  inquir" 
ing  more  particidarly  concerning  this,  when  we  come  to  treat,  in 
a  aubsecLTient  part  of  our  investigations,  respecting  the  connection 
between  the  moral  legislation,  and  the  ceremonial  institntions  of 
Moses.  But  that  the  views  even  of  the  better  part  of  the  Old 
Testament -worshippers  moat  have  been  comparatively  dim,  and 
that  their  acceptance  as  worshippers  did  not  depend  upon  the 
clearness  of  their  diecemment  in  regard  to  the  person  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  is  evident  from  what  was  stated  in  our  second 
chapter  as  to  the  relatively  imperfect  natmB  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensations, and  the  childhood-state  of  those  who  lived  under  them. 
It  was  the  period,  wlien,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ch.  ix,  8),  "the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was 
not  yet  made  manifest ;"  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  method  of 
salvation  was  not  fully  disclosed  to  the  view  of  Grod's  people. 
And  though  we  may  not  be  warranted  to  consider  wlrnt  is  writ- 
ten of  the  closing  age  of  Old  Testament  times  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  their  general  character,  yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  not  only  did  much  prevailing  ignorance  then  exist  con- 
cerning the  better  things  of  the  new  covenant,  but  that  instances 
occur  even  of  genuine  believers,  who  still  betrayed  an  utter  mis- 
apprehension of  their  proper  nature.  Thus  Nathanael  was  pro- 
nounced "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  while 
he  obviously  laboured  under  inadecLUate  views  of  Christ's  person 
and  work.  And  no  sooner  had  Peter  received  the  peculiar  bene- 
diction bestowed,  on  account  of  his  explicit  confession  of  the 
truth,  than  he  gave  evidence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  design,  and 
liis  repugnance  to  the  thought,  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death. 
Such  things  occurring  on  the  very  boundary-line  between  the  Old 
and  the  New,  and  after  the  clearer  Hght  of  the  New  had  begun 
to  be  partially  introduced,  render  it  plain,  that  they  may  also  l^ve 
existed,  and  in  all  probability  did  generally  prevail,  even  among 
the  believing  portion  of  Israel  in  remoter  tim^. 

But  this  being  the  case,  it  would  manifestly  be  travelling  in 
the  wrong  direction,  to  make  the  knowledge,  which  was  possessed 
by  ancient  believers  regarding  the  prospective  import  of  particu- 
lar types,  the  measure  of  ours.  The  providential  arrangements 
and  religious  inatitutioiK  wliicb  constitute  the  types,  had  an  end 
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to  serve,  independently  of  their  typical  design,  in  ministering  to 
the  present  wants  of  believers,  and  nourishing  in  their  80ul8 
the  life  of  faith.  Their  more  remote  and  typical  import  was 
for  us,  even  more  than  for  those,  who  had  immediately  to  do 
with  them.  It  does  not  rest  upon  the  more  or  tes  imperfect  in- 
formation such  persons  might  have  had  concerning  it ;  but  chiefly 
on  the  Hght  furnished  by  the  recoi-ds  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
thence  reflected  on  those  of  the  Old.  "  It  is  Christ  who  holds 
the  key  of  the  types,  not  Moses  ;"  and  instead  of  making  every 
thing  depend  upon  the  stiU  doubtful  inquiry,  what  did  pious  men 
of  old  descry  of  GiMpel  realities  through  the  shadowy  forms  of 
typical  institutions  ?  we  must  repair  to  these  reahtiea  them- 
selves, and  by  the  Ught  radiating  from  them  over  the  past,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  future  things  of  God,  read  the  evidence 
of  tliat  "  testimony  of  Jesus,"  which  lies  written  m  the  typical, 
not  less  than  in  the  prophetical  portions  of  ancient  Scripture. 

III.  But  if  in  this  respect  we  have  comparatively  Httle  to  do 
with  the  views  of  those  who  hved  under  former  dispensations, 
there  is  another  respect,  in  which  we  have  m.uch  to  do  with  them. 
And  our  next  principle  of  iuterpretation  is,  that  we  must  always, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  careful  to  make  ourselves  acqymvted  with 
the  tncihs  or  ideas  eoAibited  in  the  types,  considered  merely  as 
providential  transactions  or  religious  institfuUons.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  find  in  what  they  were  in  their  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  patriarchal  or  Jewish  worshipper,  the  foundation  and 
substance  of  what  they  typically  present  to  the  Christian  Church. 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  principle  and  the  one  last 
announced.  "We  had  stated,  that  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  reality  and  the  nature  of  a  typical  connection  between  Old 
and  New  Testament  affeiirs,  we  are  not  to  reason  downward  from 
what  might  be  Imown  of  this  in  earUer  times,  but  rather  upward 
from  what  may  now  be  known  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  clearer 
light  and  higher  revelations  of  the  Gospel.  What  we  fiirther  state 
is,  that  the  reKgious  truths  and  ideas  which  were  embodied  in  the 
typical  events  and  institutions  of  former  times,  must  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  ground  and  limit  of  their  prospective  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Christ's  Idngdom.  That  they  had  a  moral,  political, 
s  end  to  serve  for  the  time  then  present,  so  fai'  from 
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inteiferiixg  with  their  destination  to  typify  the  spuitual  things  of 
the  Gospel,  foi-ms  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  their  typical 
hearing.  Hence  their  character  in  the  one  respect,  the  more  im- 
mediate,  may  justly  be  regarded  aa  the  essential  key  to  their  cha- 
racter in  the  other  and  higher  respect. 

This  principle  of  interpretation  grows  so  necessarily  out  of  the 
views  advanced  in  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental  parts  of  oiur 
inquiry,  that  it  must  here  be  held  as  in  a  manner  proved.  Its 
validity  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  the  general  principles  we 
have  sought  to  estahhsh,  as  to  the  relation  between  type  and  anti- 
type. That  relation,  it  has  been  our  object  to  shew,  rests  on 
something  deeper  than  merely  outward  i-esemblances.  It  rests 
rather  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  things  so  related,  on  their 
being  alike  embodiments  of  the  same  principles  of  divine  ti-uth ; 
but  embodiments  in  the  case  of  the  type,  On  a  lower  and  earthly 
scale,  and  as  a  designed  preparation  for  the  higher  developement 
at'terwai'da  to  be  made  in  the  Gospel.  That,  therefore,  wluch 
goes  first  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  also  go  first  in  any  suc- 
cessful effort  to  trace  the  connection  between  them.  And  the 
question,  What  elements  of  divine  truth  are  symbolized  in.  the 
type  ?  must  take  precedence  of  the  other  question,  How  did  the 
type  foreshadow  the  greater  realities  of  the  antitype  ?  For  it  is 
in  the  solution  we  obtain  for  the  one,  that  a  foundation  la  to  be 
laid  for  the  solution  of  the  other. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  steadfastly  to  this  rule,  that  we  shall  be 
able,  in  the  practical  department  of  our  inquiry,  to  direct  our 
thoughts  to  substantial,  as  opposed  to  merely  siiperficial  and  &n- 
ciful  resemblances.  Tlie  palpable  want  of  discrimination  in  this 
respect,  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  only  accidental, 
formed  one  of  the  leading  defects  in  our  older  writers.  And  it 
naturally  sprung  from  too  exclusive  a  regard  to  the  antitype,  ae 
if  the  things  belonging  to  it  being  fully  ascertained,  we  were  at 
liberty  to  connect  it  with  every  thing  formally  resembling  it  in 
ancient  times,  whether  really  akin  in  nature  to  it  or  not.  Thus 
when  Kanne,  in  a  passage  formerly  referred  to,  represents  the 
stone  which  Jacob  took  for  his  piUow  at  Bethel,  as  a  type  of 
Christ  in  his  character,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  hk  church,  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  Mnd  of  outward  similarity,  so  that  the  same  lan- 
guage may,  in  a  sense,  be  applied  to  both ;  but  there  is  no  com- 
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mon  principle  uniting  them  together.  TTie  use  which  Jacob 
made  of  the  stone  was  quite  different  from  that  in  respect  to 
which  Christ  is  exhibited  as  the  stone  laid  in  Zion — laid  not  for 
the  repose  or  slumber,  but  for  the  stabUitj  find  support  of  a  ran- 
somed people.  The  strength  and  durabiUty  of  a  rock  were  esaen- 
tiaUy  needed  for  this ;  but  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  fitness 
of  what  Jacob's  necKisities  drove  him  to  employ  as  a  temporary 
pillow.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  privilege,  to  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  stone  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  had  occasion  formerly  to  describe  in  what  manner  the 
lifting  up  of  the  bra^n  serpent  in  the  wilderness  might  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the  lifting  up  of  a  ci-ucified  Redeemer ;  by 
shewing  how  the  inferior  objects  and  relations  of  the  one  had 
their  correspondence  in  the  higher  objects  and  relations  of  the 
other  !^  But  suppose  we  should  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  should  talce  these  higher  objects  and  relations  of  the  antitype 
as  the  rule  and  measure  of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  type ; 
then,  having  a  far  wider  and  more  complicated  subject  for  our 
starting-point,  we  should  naturally  set  about  discovering  many 
slight  and  superficial  analogies  in  the  type,  to  bring  it  into  a 
fuller  con-espondence  with  the  antitype.  This  is  what  many 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject  actually  do.  And  hence  we  find 
them  expatiating  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  serpent  was  formed, 
and  which,  from  being  inferior  to  some  others,  they  regarded  as 
foreshadowing  Christ's  outward  meanness,  while  in  its  solidity 
they  descried  his  divine  strength,  and  in  its  dim  lustre  the  veil  of 
his  human  nature  !^  What  did  it  avail  to  the  Israelite,  or  for  any 
purpose  the  serpent  had  to  serve,  of  what  particular  stuff  it  was 
made  ?  A  dead  and  senseless  thing  in  iteelf,  it  must  have  been 
all  one  for  those  who  were  called  to  look  to  it,  whether  the  ma^ 
terial  was  brass  or  silver,  wood  or  stone.  And  yet,  as  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  make  account  of  these  trifling  accidents,  others 
were  sometimes  invented,  for  wMch  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
inspired  nan'ative,  to  obtain  for  the  greater  breadth  of  the  one 
subject  a  corresponding  breadth  in  the  other.  Thus  G-uild  repre- 
sents the  serpent  as  not  having  been  forged  by  man's  hand  or 
hammer,  but  by  a  mould,  and  in  the  fire,  to  image  tlie  divine  con- 

'  Chap.  liL  p.  81.         *  Guild's  Moaee  Unvefled,  and  Watson's  Holy  Eucharist. 
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ception  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  and  Jtistin  Martyr,  with  still 
greater  license,  supposes  the  serpent  to  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  more  exactly  to  represent  a  suffei-ing  Ee- 
deemer.  Suppose  it  had  been  modelled  after  this  form,  would  it 
have  been  rendered  thereby  a  more  effective  inatrmnent  for  heal- 
ing the  diseased  P  Or,  would  one  essential  idea  have  been  added 
to  what  either  an  Israelite  or  a  Christian  were  otherwise  at  liberty 
to  associate  with  it  ?  AH  such  puerile  straining  of  the  subject 
arMe  fi-om  an  inverted  order  being  talcen  in  tracing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  spiritual  reality  and  the  ancient  shadow.  It 
would  no  longer-  be  thought  of,  if  the  principle  of  interpretation 
here  advanced  were  strictly  adhered  to ;  that  is,  if  the  typical 
matter  of  an  event  or  institution  were  viewed  simply  as  standing 
in  the  truths  or  principles  which  it  brought  distinctly  into  view ; 
and  if  these  were  regarded  as  actually  comprising  all  that  in 
each  particular  case  could  legitimately  be  applied  to  the  anti- 
typical  affairs  of  Christ's  Idngdom. 

The  judicious  application  of  this  principle  will  serve  also  to  rid 
us  of  another  class  of  extravagances,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  writers  of  the  Cocceian  school,  and  which  mainly 
consist,  like  those  already  noticed,  of  external  resemhlances,  de- 
duced with  littie  or  no  regard  to  any  real  principle  of  agreement. 
"We  refer  to  the  customary  mode  of  handling  typical  persona  or 
characters,  with  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  that  of  ex- 
hibiting the  gTeatest  possible  number  of  coincidences  between 
these  and  Chiiet.  As  many  as  forty  of  such  have  been  reckoned 
between  Moses  and  Christ,  and  even  more  between  Joseph  and 
Christ.  Of  com-se,  a  great  propOTtion  of  such  resemblances  are  of 
a  cLuite  superficial  and  trifling  nature,  and  are  of  no  moment, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  perceived  or  not.  For  any  light  they 
throw  on  the  purposes  of  Heaven,  or  any  advantage  they  yield  to 
our  faith,  we  gain  nothing  by  admitting  them,  and  we  lose  as 
little  by  rejecting  them.  They  would  never  have  been  sought 
for  had  the  real  nature  of  the  connection  between  type  and  anti- 
type been  understood,  and  the  proper  mode  of  exhibiting  it  been 
adopted ;  nor  would  typical  persons  or  individuals,  sustaining  a 
typical  character  through  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  their  lives, 
have  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  was  to  familiarise  the  Church 
with  great  truths  and  principles,  not  to  occupy  her  thoughts  with 
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petty  agreements  and  fanciful  analogies,  that  slie  was  kept  so  long 
conversant  with  preparatory  dispensations.  And  as  that  end 
might  have  been  in  part  served  by  a  single  transaction,  or  a 
special  appointment  in  a  life-time  ;  so,  whenever  it  was  served,  it 
must  have  been  by  virtite  of  its  exhibiting  important  aspecte  of 
divine  truth ;  such  as  were  to  re-appear  in  the  peraon  and  work  of 
Christ  It  is  not,  in  short,  individuals  throughout  the  entire 
compass  of  their  history,  but  individuals  in  certain  divinely 
appointed  offices  or  relations,  in  which  we  are  to  seek  for  what  is 
typical  in  this  province  of  sacred  history.' 

IV.  Another  conclusion  flowing  not  less  clearly  than  the  fore- 
going from  the  views  already  established,  and  which  we  propose 
as  our  next  leading  principle  of  interpretation,  is,  that  while  the 
symbol  or  institution  constituting  the  type  has  properly  i^tt  oTie 
radical  meaning,  yet  the  fmdamentcd  idea  or  principle  exhibited 
in  it  may  ofien  Be  capable  of  more  than  one  applicaiion  to  the 
recdities  of  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  it  may  bear  respect  to,  and  be 
developed  in,  more  than  one  department  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  But  in  illustrating  this  proposition,  we  must  take  in 
succession  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists. 

1.  The  first  part  asserts  each  type  to  be  capable  of  but  one 
radical  meaning.  It  has  a  definite  way  of  expressing  some  fun- 
damental idea — ^that,  and  no  more.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should 
find  any  consistent  or  satisfactory  interpretation  of  typical  thin^ 
quite  impracticable,  and  should  often  lose  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
imcertainty.     An  example  or  two  may  serve  to  shew  how  far  this 

1  Scarcely  aBy  of  the  late  works  on  the  types,  puWislied  in  tiiia  corntry,  are  &e8  from 
the  extravagiaioeawB  have  referred  to  respecting  persoiuil  typea.  They  asanrae,  however, 
tiiemost  extrBmefoi-min  the  Gei™sn  work  of  Kanne,  puhlished  m  1818.  There  the 
mere  simDarity  of  names  is  held  as  a  coneluaive  piDof  of  a  typical  conneoljon ;  so  that 
Miriam,  Uie  aJster  of  Moses,  -waa  a  type  of  Mary,  for  the  Jews  caU  the  fonner  Maria,  as 
well  83  the  latter.  The  work  is  foil  of  euoh  puerilities.  It  is  the  same  fandenoy,  how- 
ever, to  restin  merely  snperflciiil  resemblances  which  led  SchOttgon,  for  example,  in  his 
Horse  Heh.  on  1  Cor.  b.  3,  and  leads  some  still,  to  hold  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
been  "bedewed  and  refreshed"  byihedond.  It  istrnathesaorednaj^aUveis  silent  about 
that,  nor  is  any  support  to  be  found  for  it  in  the  Jewish  writmes ;  but  it  ee«ned  to  the 
learned  aothov  necessary  to  make  ont  a  tjpical  relation  to  bap^Bm,  and  so  he  regards 
it  aa  in  a  manner  self-evident.  On  the  same  groimd,  of  course,  Hoah  and  his  fcmily 
must  have  been  all  sprinkled  or  dipped  in  the  flood,  since  this  f  oo  was  the  type  of  baptism ! 
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has  actually  been  the  case  in  the  past.  G-laesiua  makes  the 
deltige  to  typify  both  the  preservation  of  the  faithful  through 
baptism,  and  the  destniction  of  the  wiclicd  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  rule  under  which  he  adduces  this  example  is,  that 
"  a  type  may  be  a  figure  of  two,  and  even  contrary  things,  though 
in  different  respects."'  In  like  manner,  Taylor,  taking  the  full 
liberty  of  such  a  canon,  when  intei-preting  the  passage  of  the 
Israehtes  through  the  Eed  sea  as  a  type  of  baptism,  sees  in  that 
event,  first,  "  the  offerii^  of  Jeaua  Christ  to  their  faith,  through 
the  Eed  sea,  of  whose  death  and  passion  they  should  find  a  sure 
and  safe  way  to  the  celestial  Canaan  ;"  and  then  this  other  truth, 
that  "  by  his  merit  and  mediation  he  would  carry  them  through 
all  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  unto 
eternal  rest."^  In  this  last  specimen  the  Eed  sea  is  viewed  as 
representing  at  the  sametime,  and  in  relation  to  the  same  persons, 
both  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  and  the  outward  trials  of  life. 
The  other  example  is  not  so  palpably  incorrect,  nor  does  it  in  fact 
go  to  the  entire  length,  which  the  rule  it  is  designed  to  illustrate 
properly  warrants  ;  for  the  action  of  the  waters  in  the  deluge  is 
considered  by  it,  with  reference  to  different  persons,  a&  well  as  in 
different  respects.  It  is  at  fault,  however,  in  making  one  event 
typical  of  two  diverse  and  unconnected  results.  Many  other  ex- 
amples might  be  produced  of  similar  false  interpretations  from 
what  ht^  been  written,  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  services,  equally 
indicative,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  of  a  capricious  fancy,  but 
utterly  destitute  in  themselves  of  any  solid  foundation. 

Our  previous  investigations,  we  trust,  have  removed  this  pro- 
lific source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion.  For,  if  we  have  not 
entirely  failed  of  our  object,  we  have  proved  that  the  typical  trans- 
actions and  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament  are  by  no  means  so 
vague  and  arbitrary  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  senses  altogether 
variable  and  inconsistent.  Viewed  as  a  species  of  language,  which 
ihey  really  were — a  speaking  by  action  instead  of  wortls — they 
could  only  reach  the  end  they  had  to  serve  by  giving  forth  a  dis- 
1inct  and  intelligible  meaning.     Such  language  can  no  more  do 

'  Phflolog.    Sao.  Lib,  II,  p,  1,  Trac.    II.  sec.  4,  §  8.      He  quoles  from  Cornelius 
Ii  Lepide,  but  adopts  tbe  mle  as  good. 
'  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  237. 
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this  than  oral  or  written  discourse,  if  constructed  so  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  diverse  and  even  opposite  senses.  By  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  are  constmined  to  hold,  that 
whatever  instruction  Gk)d  might  design  to  communicate  to  the 
church,  either  in  earlier  or  in  later  times,  by  means  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  and  providential  arrangements  of  past  times,  it 
must  have  been  such  as  admits  of  being  derived  from  them  by  a 
fixed  and  determinate  mode  of  interpretation.  To  suppose  that 
their  virtue  coneiated  in  some  capacity  to  express  meanings  quite 
variable  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  would  be  to  assimilate 
them  to  the  uncertain  oracles  of  heathenism.  2%eM-  excellence, 
on  the  contrary,  lay  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  some  one 
meaning,  which  it  was  their  destination,  not  always,  it  may  be, 
with  equal  distinctness,  but  still  always  without  ambiguity,  to 
unfold. 

2.  This  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strictest  sense  of  such  typical 
acts  and  symbols,  as,  from  their  nature,  were  expressive  of  a  simple, 
uncompoimded  idea.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  an  incongruity  to 
make  what  was  one  in  the  type  present,  like  a  revolving  hght,  a 
changeful  and  varying  aspect  toward  the  antitype.  But  the  type 
itself  might  possibly  be  of  a  complex  natme  ;  that  is,  it  might 
embody  a  process  which  branched  out  into  two  or  more  lines  of 
operation,  and  so  combined  two  or  more  related  ideas  together. 
In  such  a  case  there  will  require  to  be  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  application  that  is  made  from  the  type  to  the  antitype.  The 
twofold,  or  perhaps  still  more  compUcated  idea  contained  in  the 
one  must  have  its  counterpart  in  the  other,  as  much  as  if  each 
idea  had  received  a  separate  representation  ;  though  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  connection,  which  they  appear  to  have  one 
with  another,  as  component  elements  of  the  same  type.  For  ex- 
ample, the  event  of  the  deluge,  recentiy  adverted  to,  which  at 
once  bore  on  its  bosom  an  elect  seed,  in  safe  preservation  for  the 
peopling  of  a  new  world,  and  overwhelmed  in  perdition  the  race 
of  ungodly  men  who  had  corrupted  the  old,  unquestionably  in- 
volves a  complex  idea.  It  embodies  in  one  great  act  a  double 
process — a  process,  however,  which  was  accompHshed  simultane- 
ously in  both  its  parts ;  since  the  doing  of  the  one  carried  along 
with  it  the  execution  of  the  other.  In  thinking,  therefore,  of  the 
New  Testament  antitype,  we  must  have  respect  not  only  to  the 
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two  ideas  themselv^  seTerally  represented,  but  also  to  theii'  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  we  miist  look  for  some  spiritual  procees,  which 
in  like  manner  combines  a  work  of  preservation  with  a  work  of 
defitruction.  In  the  different  fates  of  the  righteous  and  the  wiclted, 
the  one  as  appointed  to  salvation,  and  the  other  to  perdition,  we 
have  certainly  a  twofold  proce^  and  result ;  but  have  we  the  two 
in  a  gimilar  combination  ?  We  certainly  have  them  so  combined 
in  the  personal  history  and  woik  of  Christ,  as  his  triumph  and 
exaltation  iaevitatly  involved  the  bruising  of  8atan  ;  and  the 
same  shall  also  be  found  in  the  final  judgment,  when  by  putting 
down  for  ever  aU  adverse  authority  and  rule,  Christ  sliall  raise  his 
chm-ch  to  the  dominion  and  the  glory.  If  the  typical  connection 
between  the  deluge  and  Grod's  grander  works  of  preservation  and 
destruction,  is  put  in  either  of  these  lights,  the  objection  we  lately 
offered  to  the  interpretation  of  Glassius  will  be  obviated,  and  the 
recLuirements  of  a  scriptural  exegesis  satisfied.  A  lilie  combina- 
tion of  two  ideas  is  found  in  the  application  made  of  the  deluge 
by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  will  be  shewn 
in  due  time.  And  there  ai'e,  besides,  many  things  connected  with 
the  tabernacle  and  its  semces — ^for  example,  the  use  made  in  them 
of  symbohcal  numbers,  the  different  Mnds  of  sacrifice,  the  ritual 
of  cleansing — ^which  are  usually  so  employed  as  to  convey  a  com- 
plex meaning,  and  a  meaning  that  of  necessity  assumes  different 
shades,  according  to  the  different  modifications  introduced  into 
the  symbohcal  materials.  Such  differences,  however,  can  only  be 
of  a  minor  kind  ;  they  can  never  touch  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  typical  phenomena  so  as  to  render  them  expressive  in  one 
relation  of  something  totally  unlike  to  what  they  denoted  in  an- 
other. A  symboHcal  act  or  institution  can  a«  httle  be  made  to 
change  its  meaning  arbitrarily,  as  a  term  in  language.  Its  pre- 
cise import  must  always  be  determined  first  by  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  its  inherent  nature,  and  then  by  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands. 

3.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  maintain  that  a  type,  either  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  component  parts,  can  express  only  one  meaning ; 
and  another,  to  allow  more  than  one  application  of  it  to  the  affairs 
of  Christfs  kingdom.  Not  only  is  there  an  organic  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  giving  rise  to  the  re- 
lation of  type  and  antitype,  but  also  an  organic  connection  be- 
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tween  one  part  and  another  of  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  ideas  and  principles  exhibited  in  the  types 
may  find  their  reaHsation  in  more  than  one  department  of  the 
Giospel  system.  The  types,  as  well  as  the  prophecies,  hence  often 
admit  of  "a  springing  and  germinant  a^comphshment."  They 
do  80,  especially  in  those  things  which  concern  the  economical  re- 
lation subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  people ;  by  reason  of 
which  he  is  at  once  the  root  out  of  which  they  grow,  and  the 
pattern  after  which  their  condition  and  destiny  ia  to  be  formed. 
If  on  this  account  it  be  necessary  that  in  all  things  he  should 
have  the  pre-eminence,  it  is  not  less  necessary  that  they  should 
bear  his  image,  and  share  in  his  heritage  of  blessing.  So  closely 
are  they  identified  with  him  in  their  present  experience  and  their 
future  prospects,  that  they  are  now  spoken  of  as  having  "  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  hie  sufferings,"  being  "  planted  with  him  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,"  and  again,  "  planted  with  him  in  the  like- 
ness of  hie  resurrection,"  "  sitting  with  him  in  heavenly  pla^s," 
having  "  their  life  hid  with  him  in  Qod,"  and  being  at  last  raised 
to  "  inherit  his  kingdom,  and  sit  with  Mm  upon  his  throne,"  In 
short,  the  church  as  a  whole  is  formed  after  his  likeness,  while 
again,  in  each  one  of  her  members  is  reproduced  an  image  of  the 
whole.  Therefore,  the  principles  and  ideas,  which  by  means  of 
typical  ordinances  and  transactions  were  perpetually  exhibited 
before  the  eye  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  while  they  must  find 
their  grand  developement  in  Christ  hknself,  must  also  have  fur- 
ther developements  in  the  history  of  his  church  and  people.  They 
have  respect  to  our  relations  and  experiences,  mi/r  state  and  pro- 
spects, in  so  far  as  these  essentially  coincide  with  Christ's ;  for  so 
far,  the  one  is  but  a  partial  renewal,  or  a  prolonged  existence  of 
the  other. 

There  ai-e  things  of  a  typical  nature,  it  is  proper  to  add,  which 
in  a  more  tlirect  and  special  manner  bear  respect  to  the  church 
and  people  of  Christ.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  for  example,  the 
passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  the  judgments  in  the  wilderness, 
the  eating  of  manna,  and  many  similar  things,  must  obviously 
have  their  antitypes  in  the  heirs  of  salvation  rather  than  in  him, 
who,  in  thia  respect,  stood  alone ;  he  was ,  personally  free  from 
sin,  and  did  not  himself  need  the  blessings  he  provided  for  others. 
So  that,  when  the  apostle  writes  of  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  that 
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they  were  "  shadows  of  gocMi  thiags  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ"  (Ool.  ii,  17),  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
Christ  personally  and  alone  is  the  object  they  prospectively  con- 
templated, but  Christ  together  with  his  body  the  church — the 
events  and  interests  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  In  tins  collec- 
tive sense  Christ  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Cor,  xii,  12,  and  Gkil.  iii, 
16.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  arbitrary  sense ;  for  it  is  groimded 
in  the  same  vital  truth,  on  which  we  have  based  the  admissibility 
of  a  twofold  application  or  bearing  of  typical  thin^,  viz.  the  or- 
ganic union  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  redeemed  people — 
"  he  in  them  and  they  in  him." 

V.  Another  principle  of  interpretation  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigations,  and  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  the 
right  understanding  of  typical  symbols  and  transactions,  is,  that 
due  regard  m-ust  be  had  to  the  essential  diff&rence  ietween  the 
naMi^e  of  type  and  amtitype.  For,  as  the  typical  is  divine  truth 
on  a  lower  stage,  exhibited  by  means  of  outward  relations  and 
terrestrial  interests,  so,  when  making  the  transition  from  this  to 
the  antitypical,  we  must  expect  the  truth  to  apjiear  on  a  loftier 
stage,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  a  more  heavenly  aspect. 
What  in  the  one  bore  immediate  respect  to  the  bodily  life,  must 
in  the  other  be  found  to  hear  immeiSate  respect  to  the  spiritual 
life.  While  in  the  one  it  is  seen  and  temporal  objects  that  osten- 
sibly present  themselves,  their  proper  counterpart  in  the  other  are 
the  unseen  and  eternal : — there,  the  outward,  the  present,  the 
worldly  ;  here,  the  inward,  the  future,  the  heavenly. 

A  change  and  advance  of  the  kind  here  supposed,  enters  into 
the  very  vitals  of  the  subject,  as  unfolded  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  inquiry.  The  reason  why  typical  symbols  and  institutions 
were  employed  by  God  in  his  former  dealings  with  his  church, 
arose  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which  indispensably'  required 
tlrat  very  progression  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  truth.  The 
world  was  treated  for  a  period  as  a  child  that  must  be  taught 
great  principles,  and  prepared  for  events  of  infinite  magnitude 
and  eternal  interest,  by  the  help  of  familiar  and  sensible  objects, 
which  lay  fnily  open  to  their  view,  and  came  within  the  grasp  of 
their  comprehension.  But  now  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 
tilings  themselves,  for  which  those  means  of  preparation  were  in- 
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stituted,  we  rnuet  take  care,  in  tracing  the  connection  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two  periods,  and  with  the  riee  in  the  divine  plan  give 
a  corresponding  riee  to  the  application  we  make  of  what  belonged 
to  the  ancient  economy.  To  proceed  without  regard  to  this — to 
look  for  the  proper  counterpart  of  any  particidar  type  in  the 
same  class  of  objects  and  interests,  as  that  to  which  the  type  itself 
immediately  referred,  would  be  to  act  like  those  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, who,  after  the  better  things  had  come,  held  fast  at  once  by 
type  and  antitype,  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  sphere,  and  consisted 
of  the  same  materials.  It  would  be  to  remain  at  the  old  founda- 
tions, while  the  scheme  of  God  has  risen  to  a  higher  place,  and 
laid  a  new  world,  as  it  were,  open  to  our  view.  If,  therefore,  we 
enter  aright  into  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  give  to  that  its  proper  weight  in 
determining  the  connection  between  type  and  antitype,  we  must 
look  for  things  in  the  one,  similar,  indeed,  to  those  in  the  other, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  proportionally  higher  and  greater ;  and,  in 
particular,  must  remember,  that  according  to  the  rule,  internal 
things  now  take  the  place  of  estamal,  and  spiritual  of  bodily. 

Much  discretion,  however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  bound  by 
such  precise  and  definite  rules  as  might  meet  all  conceivable 
cas^  will  be  necessary  in  applying  the  principle  now  stated  to 
individual  examples.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  no 
difficulty ;  for  the  distinction  we  mention  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  is  so  manifest  as  to  secure  a  certain  degree  of  unifor- 
mity even  among  those  who  are  not  remarkable  for  discrimina- 
tion. And,  indeed,  the  writers  most  liable  to  err  in  other  respects, 
persons  of  delicate  sensibilities  and  spiritual  feeling,  are  less  in 
danger  of  erring  here,  as  they  have  usually  a  clear  perception  of 
the  more  inward  and  elevated  character  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion. The  point,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  most  likely  to  err 
concerning  it,  and  that  which  really  forms  the  chief  difficulty  in 
applying  the  principle  now  under  consideration,  arises  from  what 
may  be  called  the  mixed  nature  of  the  things  belonging  to  Mes- 
siah's Idngdom.  As  contradistinguished  from  those  of  earlier 
dispensations,  and  rising  above  them,  we  denominate  the  realities 
of  the  Gospel  spiritual,  heavenly,  eternal.  And  yet  they  are  not 
totally  disconnected  with  the  objects  of  flesh  and  time.  The  eentre- 
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point  of  the  whole,  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  sojourned  in  bodily  form 
upon  the  earth,  but  had  certain  conditions  to  Mfil  of  an  outward 
and  bodily  kind,  which  were  described  beforehand  in  prophecy, 
iind  may  aleo,  of  course,  have  had  their  typical  adumbrations. 
In  the  case  of  the  Church,  too,  her  hfe  of  faith  is  not  altogether 
of  an  inward  nature,  and  confined  to  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart. 
It  touches  continually  on  the  corporeal  and  visible  ;  and  certain 
events  essentially  connected  with  her  progr^  and  destiny — such 
as  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  calling  of  the  GJentiles, 
the  persecutions  of  the  world,  the  doom  of  Antichrist — could  not 
take  place  without  assuming  an  outward  and  palpable  form. 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  characteristic  differ- 
(.'nce  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  so  far  aa  such  things  are  con- 
cerned ?  Must  not  type  and  antitype  still  be  found  substantially 
on  the  same  level  ? 

No ;  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  there  are  eases  in 
which  the  difference  is  leas  broadly  marked  ;  hut  it  still  exists. 
The  operations,  experiences,  and  blessings  peculiar  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel,  aie  not  all  of  an  entirely  inward  and 
spiritual  nature,  but  they  all  bear  directly  on  the  interests  of  a 
spiritual  salvation,  and  the  realities  of  a  heavenly  and  eternal 
world.  The  members  of  Christ's  Idngdom,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  fl^h  and  blood,  must  have  their  history  interwoven  on  every 
side  with  the  relations  of  sense  and  time,  and  be  themselves 
dependent  upon  outward  ordinance  for  the  existence  and  nourish- 
ment of  their  spiritual  life.  Yet  whatever  is  external  in  their 
privileges  and  condition,  has  its  internal  side  and  even  its  avowed 
reason  in  things  pertaining  to  the  soul's  salvation,  and  the  com- 
ing inheritance  of  glory.  So  that  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  is 
here  always  kept  prominently  in  view,  as  the  end  and  object  of 
all ;  while  in  Old  Testament  times  every  tbing  was  veiled  under 
the  sensible  relations  of  flesh  and  time,  and,  excepting  to  the 
divinely  illuminated  eye,  seemed  as  if  it  did  not  look  beyond 
them. 

For  example,  the  deluge  and  baptism  so  far  agree  in  form, 
that  they  have  both  an  outward  operation  ;  but  the  operation,  in 
the  one  case,  has  to  do  directly  with  the  preservation  and  destruc- 
tion of  an  earthly  life  ;  while  in  tlic  other  it  hears  immediately 
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upon  the  life  of  immortality  in  the  eouL  The  crucifixion  of 
Christ  and  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  were  aHlie  outward 
transactions ;  but  the  direct  and  ostensible  result  contemplated 
in  the  first,  was  salvation  from  the  condemnation  and  punishment 
of  sin ;  in  the  second,  escape  from  corporeal  death,  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  yoke  of  an  eai-thly  bondage.  In  Hke  manner,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  as  much  an  outward  transaction  for  Ohiist 
to  ascend  personally  into  the  presence  of  the  Father,  as  for  the 
High-priest  to  go  within  the  veil  with  the  blood  of  the  yearly 
atonement ;  but  to  rectify  men's  relation  to  a  worldly  sanctuary 
and  an  earthly  inheritance,  was  the  immediate  object  sought  by 
tills  action  of  the  high-prieat,  while  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
the  heavenly  places  was  to  secure  for  his  people  acc^s  to  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  light  and  glory.  In  such  cases  the  common 
property  of  a  certain  outwardness  in  the  acts  and  operations  re- 
ferred to,  is  far  from  placing  them  on  the  same  level ;  a  higher 
element  still  appears  in  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that 
Isaac's  bearing  the  wood  for  the  altar  tyjjified  Chrisf  a  bearing  his 
cross  to  Calvary,  we  bring  together  two  circumstances  which  do 
stand  precisely  upon  the  same  level,  alike  outward  in  themselves, 
and  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  involving  any  rise  to  a  higher 
sphei-e  of  trath.  Else,  how  should  a  common  man,  Cimon  the 
Cyrenian,  have  sliared  with  Christ  in  the  bearing  of  the  burden  ? 

But  the  most  pemidous  examples  of  this  false  style  of  typical 
apphcations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grotian  school  of  interpreta- 
tion, whose  low  and  carnal  tone  is  continually  bet.raying  iteelf  in 
a  tendency  to  depress  and  lower  the  spiritual  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  a  conformity  with  the  simple  letter  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture.  The  Gospel  is  read,  not  only  through  a  Jewish  medium, 
but  also  in  a  Jewish  sense,  and  nothing  but  externals  admitted 
in  the  New,  wherever  there  is  descried,  in  the  form  of  the  repre- 
sentation, any  reference  to  such  in  the  Old.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
services  which  neological  exegesis  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
divine  trath,  that  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  it  has  nearly 
emptied  this  mesigre  style  of  interpretation  of  the  measure  of 
plausibility  it  originally  possessed.  But  it  is  still  occasionally 
followed,  in  the  particular  respect  now  under  consideration,  by 
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theological  writers  of  a  higher  stamp.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of 
election,  as  unfolded  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  is  held 
by  the  advocates  of  a  modified  Arminiaiiism  to  be  improperly 
understood  of  an  appointment  to  personal  salvation  and  an 
eternal  life,  on  the  spedal  ground  that  the  election  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  only  their  calling  as  a  nation  to  outward  privileges 
and  a  tempoKd  inheritance.  Nay,  we  reply,  this  is  rather  a  rea- 
son why  election  in  the  Christian  sense  must  go  faiiher  and 
deeper,  I'or,  the  proper  counterpart  under  the  trospel  to  those 
extanal  relations  of  Judaism  is  the  gift  of  grace  and  the  heirship 
of  glory — the  lower  in  the  one  case  shadowing  the  liigher  in  the 
other — the  outward  and  temporal  representing  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  Even  Macknight,  who  cannot  certainly  he  charged  with 
any  excess  of  the  spiritual  element  in  his  interpretations,  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  making,  ae  he  expresses  it,  "  the  natural 
seed  the  type  of  the  epiritual,  and  the  temporal  hle^ngs  the 
emblems  of  the  eternal."  Hence,  he  justly  regards  the  outward 
professing  church  in  the  one  case,  with  its  election  to  the  earthly 
Canaan,  as  answering  in  the  other,  to  the  "  invisible  church,  con- 
sisting of  believers  of  all  nations,  who,  partaking  the  nature  of 
God  by  faith  and  holiness,  are  truly  the  sons  of  Goci,  and  have 
the  inheiitance  of  Ms  blessing."* 

•  On  Bora.  ix.  8.  For  the  other  sWe  sea  WTiitby  on  Uie  same  chapter,  anil  on  I  Pal, 
U.  9  i  GLiams'  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S3.  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Basstya  on  the  Pacu- 
UariUaa  of  the  Gtospal,  p.  95,  gives  the  repi'esentation  a  somewhat  different  turn  from 
Whitby  and  Graves.  He  regards  the  Israelites  as  not  haring  been  "  dectad  abaolutely 
and  inMlibiy  to  enter  the  promised  land,  to  trimnph  over  their  enemies,  and  live  in 
security,  wealth,  and  eiyoyroentj  but  only  to  the  privilege  of  having  these  bleasings 
placed  miihiii  (Aeir  reach,  on  tl»  condition  of  their  obeying  tliB  law  vi^ich  God  had 
given  them."  WhanoB,  lie  mfers,  Christiaus  are  only  elected,  iii  the  same  sense,  to 
the  privileges  of  a  Gospel  condition  and  the  promise  al  final  salvation.  In  regard  to 
eleiotiou  in  the  Gospel  sense,  snch  a,  i^reaentaiion  vanishes  before  a  few  pTaia  les.ta — 
such  as  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen ;"  "  elect  according  to  the  foreknowiedge 
•jf  God  the  Father,  through  sanotification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinMing 
of  the  blood  of  Jasns;"  "according  as  he  hath  chosen na  in  him  bstore  the  foundation  rf 
the  world  .  .  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  cbildren  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
liimseli;"  If  euch  passages  do  not  imply  election  to  a  state  of  personal  salvation,  it  is 
not  hi  the  power  of  language  Ifl  express  tlie  idea.  In  r^ard  to  the  Israelilfis,  we  main- 
tiun  that  the  election  and  the  promise  were  also  made  absolutely — ■"  to  thy  seed  will  I 
g^ve  this  land "  —and  the  praper  inferenea  rospacljng  ttioae,  wlio  afterwards  perished  in 
the  wildemeaa,  without  being  pejmitted  to  ent«r  the  land,  is  simply,  that  they  were  not 
of  that  portion  of  the  seed  who  were  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  rf  God,  to 
VOL.  I,  L 
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The  characteristic  differences,  with  their  respective  limitations 
and  apparent  anomalies,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus ;— It  belongs 
properly  to  the  New  dispensation  to  reveal  divine  and  spiritual 
things  distinctly  to  the  soul,  while  in  the  Old  they  are  presented 
under  the  veil  of  something  outward  and  earthly.  The  spiritual 
and  divine  itself,  which  always,  as  a  hving  under-current,  ran 
beneath  this  exterior  veil,  might,  even  during  the  existence  of  the 
Old,  come  directly  into  view ;  but  whenever  it  did  so,  there  was 
no  longer  a  figure  or  type  of  the  true,  but  the  true  itself.  Thus, 
in  so  far  as  the  seed  of  Israel  were  found  an  election  of  God,  ac- 
tually partaking  of  the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  covenant — ^in  so 
far  as  they  were  a  royal  priesthood,  circumcised  in  heart  to  the 
Lord,  they  shewed  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  reality  of  a 
justified  condition  and  a  regenerated  life.  The  exhibitions  that 
may  have  been  given  by  any  of  them  of  such  a  state,  were  not 
typical  in  the  sense  of  fortahadowing  something  higher  and  better 
under  the  Gtospel ;  and  if  those,  in  whom  they  appeared,  are 
spoken  of  as  types,  it  must  be  as  specimens,  not  as  adumbrations — 
patterns  of  what  is  common  to  the  children  of  faith  in  every  age. 
The  only  connection  possible  in  such  a  case,  is  that  which  subsists 
between  type  and  impression,  exemplar  and  copy,  not  tliat  between 
type  and  antitype. 

Turning  to  the  things  of  the  New  dispensation,  we  have  simply 
to  reverse  the  statement  now  made.  While  here  the  spmtual 
and  divine  are  exhibited  in  unveiled  clearness,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  they  may  at  times  have  appeared  under  the  dis- 
tinctive guise  of  the  Old,  imbedded  in  fleshly  and  material  foims. 
Especially  might  this  be  expected  to  happen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Gkispel,  when  the  transition  was  in  the  course  of  being  made 
from  the  Old  to  the  New,  as  the  Messiah  came  forth  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  spiritual  and  everlasting  Mngdom  on  the  exter- 
nal theatre  of  a  present  world.  It  was  natural  at  such  a  time 
for  God  graciously  to  aecommodate  his  ways  to  a  weak  faith,  and 
facilitate  its  exercise,  by  roaldng  the  things  that  appeared  under 

the  posaesslon  of  the  land.  It  is  fnie,  tliey  might  jnstiy  be  said  to  have  lost  it  for  dis- 
ohej'ing  the  iaw,  but  vievred  in  respect  to  thav  eonnection  with  the  ealling  aud  promiae 
of  God,  it  was  tlieir  want  of  laith  to  connect  them  witli  these,  their  unhelief,  whicli  was 
the  unmediate  cause  of  thdr  perdideu. 
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the  New,  wear  the  veiy  liveiy  of  those  that  prehgui'ed  them  under 
the  Old.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  some  of  the  more 
noticeable  parts  of  Christ's  earthly  history.  But  in  so  far  as  it 
was  done ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  some  outward  transaction  in  the 
Old  re-appeared  in  a  like  outward  transaction  in  the  New,  their 
relation  to  each  other  could  not  properly  te  that  of  type  and  anti- 
type, but  only  of  exemplar  and  copy — ^unle^  the  New  Testament 
transaction,  while  it  bore  a  formal  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Old, 
was  itself  at  the  same  time  the  sensible  exponent  of  some  higher 
truth.  If  it  were  this,  then  the  relation  would  still  be  substan- 
tially that  of  type  and  antityjia  And  such,  indeed,  it  is,  in  the 
few  cases  which  actually  fall  within  the  range  of  these  remarks, 
and  which,  when  siiperiicially  viewed,  seem  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  interpretation  we  are  seeking  to  establish. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  glance  at  the  cases  themselves.  The 
recal  of  the  infant  Jesus  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  after  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  there,  is  regarded  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  as  the 
correlative  in  New  Testament  times  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
under  the  Old.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  indication  of  a 
similar  connection,  thoi^h  none  of  the  evangelists  have  expressly 
noticed  it,  between  Israel's  period  of  tiial  and  temptation  for  forty 
years  in  the  wildeme^  and  Christ's  withdrawal  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted  forty  days  of  the  devil.  The  evangelist  John 
sets  the  singular  and  apparently  accidental  preservation  of  Christ's 
limbs  on  the  cross,  beside  the  prescription  regarding  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  not  to  let  a  bone  of  him,  be  broken,  and  sees  in  the  one 
a  divinely  appointed  compliance  with  the  otlier  (ch.  xix,  36). 
And  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xiiL  12),  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  beyond  the  gat«a  of  Jerusalem  is  represented,  not  indeed 
as  done  to  establish  a  necessary,  but  stiU  as  exhibiting  an  ac- 
tual eon'espondence  with  the  treatment  of  those  sin-offerings 
which  were  burned  without  the  camp.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  each  of  these  instances  of  formal  agreement  between  the 
Old  and  the  New,  the  transactions  look  as  if  they  were  on  the 
same  level,  and  appear  equaLly  outward  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  on  this  account  they  do  not  really 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype  ?  Or, 
that  there  was  some  peculiarity  in  the  later  transactions,  which 
still,  amid  the  a.]j]>arent  sameness,  raised  them  to  a  sufficient  ele- 
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ration  above  tlie  earlier  ?  This  last  supposition  we  conceive  io 
be  the  correct  one. 

In  the  first  instance,  It  was  not  unnatural,  when  there  was  so 
little  faith  in  the  Church,  and  when  such  great  thing's  were  in  the 
course  of  being  accomplished,  that  certain  outward  and  palpable 
correspondences,  such  as  we  have  noticed,  should  have  beeu  exhi- 
bited. It  was  a  kind  and  gracious  accommodation,  on  the  part 
of  God,  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  times.  The  people 
were  ahnost  universally  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for  the 
things  connected  with  the  person  and  Idngdom  of  Messiah ;  and 
he  mercifully  controlled  in  various  respects  the  course  and  pro- 
gresB  of  events,  so  as,  in  a  manner,  to  force  on  their  notice  the 
marvellous  similarity  of  his  working  now  to  what  he  had  done  in 
the  days  of  old.  He  did  what  was  fitted  to  impress  visibly  upon 
the  darker  features  of  the  evangelical  history  his  own  image  and 
superacription,  and  to  mark  them  out  to  men's  view  as  wrought 
according  to  the  law  of  a  foreseen  and  pre-established  haimony. 
Tet  we  should  not  expect  such  obvious  and  palpable  marks  of 
agreement  to  be  commonly  stamped  by  the  hand  of  God  upon 
the  new  things  of  his  kingdom,  as  compared  with  the  old ;  we 
should  rather  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
helps  granted  to  a  weak  and  unenlightened  faith  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  And  even  when  so  granted,  we  should  not 
expect  them  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  matter,  but  should 
suppose  something  farther  to  be  veiled  under  them  than  imme- 
diately meets  the  eye — a  deeper  agreement,  of  which  the  one  out^ 
wardly  appealing  was  Kttle  more  than  the  sign  and  herald. 

This  supposition  gathers  strength  when  we  reflect  that  the  out- 
ward agreement,  however  manifest  and  striking  in  some  respects, 
is  stiU  never  so  unifoi-m  and  complete  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  entue  stress  lay  there,  or  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  stepping-stone  for  the  mind  to  rise  higher. 
Thus,  while  the  child  Jesus  was  for  a  time  located  in  Egypt,  and 
again  brought  out  of  it  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  like 
lei'ael  in  its  youth ;  yet  what  a  difference  between  the  two  cases — 
in  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  transactions,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  accomplishment !  Jesus  and 
Israel  alike  underwent  a  period  of  temptation  in  a  wilderness 
before  entering  on  their  high  calling ;   but  again,  how  widely 
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different  in  the  precise  region  selected  for  the  scene  of  trial,  and 
the  time  during  which  it  was  continued!  Christ's  crucifixion 
beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  preservation  of  hia  Hmbs 
from  external  violence,  exhibited  a  etriMng  resemblance  to  pecu- 
liarities in  the  sacrifices  of  the  passover  and  sin-offering — enough 
to  mark  the  ovemding  agency  of  God ;  hut  in  other  outward 
tilings  there  were  scarcely  less  marked  discrepanci^ — nothing, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifices  refei-red  to,  corresponding  with  the 
pierced  side  of  Jesus,  or  his  suspension  on  the  cross  ;  and  nothing 
again  in  Jesus  formally  answering  to  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
imposition  of  handa,  the  sprinkling  of  hlood,  or  the  burning  of 
the  carcase.  These,  and  other  defects  that  might  be  named  in 
the  external  correspondence  between  the  New  and  the  Old,  plainly 
enough  indicates  that  the  outward  agreement  was,  after  all,  not 
the  main  thing,  nor  the  thing  that  properly  constituted  the  typi- 
cal connection  between  them.  Else,  where  such  agreement  failed, 
the  connection  must  have  failed  too ;  and  in  many  respects  Christ 
should  not  have  been  the  "  body"  of  the  ancient  sliadows,  in  more, 
perhaps,  than  those  in  which  he  actually  wiw,  "Who  would  not 
shrink  from  alleging  this  ?  But  we  can  find  no  consistent  reason 
for  denying  it,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  occasional  outward 
coincidences  between  our  Lord's  personal  history  and  things  in 
God's  earlier  dispensations,  were  the  signs  of  a  typical  relation- 
ehip  rathei-  than  tliat  relationship  itself — a  likeness  merely  on  the 
surface,  that  gave  notice  of  a  deeper  and  more  essential  agree- 
ment 

This  peculiarity  in  some  of  the  typical  applications  of  Scrip- 
ture, has  its  parallel  in  the  applications  also  sometimes  made  of 
the  prophecies,  "We  merely  point  for  examples  to  tlie  employ- 
ment by  St  John,  oh.  xix.  37,  of  Zech.  xii.  10,  "  They  shall  look 
on  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  or  by  St  Matthew  in  ch,  iL  23, 
viii.  17  of  other  prophetical  testimonies,  and  refer  to  the  explana^ 
tiona  given  of  them  in  our  appendix.  In  such  cases  it  is  obvious, 
on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  outward  and  corporeal  things  with 
which  the  word  of  prophecy  is  inunediately  connected,  feU  so  far 
short  of  their  fuU  meaning,  that  if  they  were  fitly  regarded  as  a 
fulfilment  of  what  had  been  spoken,  it  was  more  because  of  the 
index  they  afforded  to  other  and  greater  thin^  yet  to  come,  than 
of  what  they  themselves  actually  were.     It  was  Jilce  pointing  to 
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the  little  cloud  in  the  horizon,  which  may  be  scarcely  worth 
noticing  in  itself,  but  which  assumes  another  aspect  when  it  is 
discerned  to  be  the  sign  and  the  forerunner  of  rising  vapours  and 
torrents  of  approaching  rain.  The  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
present  sign  and  the  coming  reality,  ai'e  then  seen  blending  to- 
gether, and  forming  but  one  object. 
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The  loose  and  incorrect  views  wMcli  have  so  long  prevailed 
regarding  the  types,  and  which  have  latterly  assumed  a  form,  that 
tends  at  once  to  circumscribe  their  nmnber  and  lessen  their  im- 
portance, have  told  so  advei-gely  on  the  suhjeet,  that  little  m.ore 
than  a  nominal  place  has  been  assigned  it  in  onr  more  recent 
theological  systems.  For  any  real  value  to  be  attached  to  it  in  the 
order  of  Giod's  revelations,  or  any  light  it  is  fitted  to  thi-ow,  when 
rightly  understood,  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  search 
in  vain  amid  the  vpritinga  of  oiu^  leading  hermeneutical  and 
systematic  divines.  The  treatment  it  has  most  commonly  received 
at  their  liands  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  They  appear 
greatly  more  concerned  about  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be 
carried,  than  the  advantages  to  which  it  Toaj  be  apphed.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  errors,  dehverii^  cautions, 
and  disowning  unwarrantable  conclusions,  it  is  too  plain  the  sub- 
ject would  scarcely  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  any  separate  and 
particular  consideration. 

If  the  discussion  pursued  through  the  preceding  chapters  has 
been  conducted  with  any  success,  it  must  have  tended  to  beget 
a  quite  different  feeling  upon  the  subject.  Various  points  of 
moment  connected  with  the  pui-poses  of  God  and  the  interpretar- 
tion  of  Scripture  must  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  reflective 
reader,  as  capable  both  of  receiving  fresh  light,  and  acquiring  new- 
importance  from  a  weU-grounded  system  of  Typology.  Oae  entire 
branch  of  the  subject — its  connection  with  the  closely  related 
field  of  prophecy — we  have  already,  on  account  of  its  special  im- 
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portance,  coneidered  in  a  separate  chapter.  At  present  we 
shall  loolt  to  some  other  points  of  a  more  general  kind,  which 
Imve,  however,  an  essential  bearing  on  the  character  of  divine 
revelation,  and  which  will  enable  ue  to  bring  out,  in  a  variety  of 
hghts,  the  soundness  and  importance  of  the  views  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  establish, 

I.  We  mark,  first,  an  analogy  in  God's  methods  ofpreparcdo'^y 
instrwetmi,  as  adopted  by  him  at  different,  but  somewhat  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  Church's  history.  In  one  brief  period  of 
its  existence  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  might  be  said  to 
stand  in  a  very  similar  relation  to  the  immediate  &ture,  that  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  generally  did  to  the  more  distant 
future,  of  gospel-times.  It  was  the  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
miBistry,  during  which  the  materials  were  in  preparation  for  the 
actual  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  disciples  were  sub- 
jected to  the  training  which  was  to  fit  them  for  taking  part  in  its 
affairs.  The  process  that  had  been  proceeding  for  ages  with  the 
Church  had,  in  iketr  experience,  to  be  virtually  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years.  And  we  are  justly  war- 
ranted to  expect,  that  the  method  adopted  during  this  brief  period 
of  special  preparation  toward  the  first  members  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  should  present  some  leading  features  of  resemblance 
to  that  pursued  with  the  Old  Testament  Church  as  a  whole, 
during  her  immensely  more  lengthened  period  of  preparatory 
training. 

Now,  the  main  peculiarity,  as  we  have  seen,  of  God's  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
consisted  in  the  use  of  symbol  and  action.  It  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  historical  transactions  and  symbohcal  rites  that  the 
ancient  believers  were  taught  what  they  knew  of  the  truths  and 
mysteries  of  grace.  For  the  practical  guidance  and  direction  of 
their  conduct  they  were  furnished  with  means  of  information  the 
most  literal  and  express  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  concerns 
and  objects  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  all  was  couched  under  veil 
and  figure,  Tlie  instruction  given  addressed  itself  to  the  eye 
rather  than  to  the  ear.  It  came  intermingled  with  the  things 
they  saw  and  handled ;  and  while  it  necesfiarily  made  them 
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femiliai-  with  the  elements  of  gospel-ti'uth,  it  not  less  necessarily 
left  them  in  comparative  ignorance  as  to  the  particular  events  and 
operations  in  which  the  truth  was  to  find  lis  ultimate  and  proper 
realisation. 

How  entirely  analogous  was  the  course  pursued  hy  our  Lord 
with  his  immediate  disciple  during  the  period  of  his  earthly 
ministry  1  The  direct  instruction  he  imparted  to  them  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  confined  to  lessons  of  moral  ti^uth  and  duty — 
freeing  the  law  of  God  from  the  false  glosses  of  a  carnal  and 
corrupt  priesthood,  which  had  entirely  overlaid  its  meaning,  and 
disdosing  the  pure  and  elevated  principles  on  which  his  kingdom 
wEis  to  be  founded.  But  in  regard  to  what  might  be  called  the 
mysteries  of  the  kmgdom — ^tJre  constitution  of  Christf s  person,  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  work  for  and  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  the 
connection  of  all  with  a  higher  and  future  world — no  direct  in- 
struction of  any  moment  was  imparted  up  to  the  very  close  of 
Ohrisf  8  earthly  ministiy.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he 
sought  to  convey  some  definite  information  upon  such  points,  the 
disciples  either  completely  misunderstood  his  meaning,  or  shewed 
themselves  incapable  of  profiting  by  his  instructions  (Matth.  xvi 
21-23  ;  Luke  xviii,  34  ;  John  ii.  19-22,  vi.)  So  that  in  the  hiat 
discourse  he  held  with  them  before  his  sufferings,  he  spoke  of  the 
many  things  he  had  yet  to  say  to  them,  but  which,  as  they  still 
could  not  bear  them,  had  to  he  reserved  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spiritjwhowasafteiwardstoleadtheminto  all  the  truth  Werethey, 
therefore,  left  without  instruction  of  any  land  respecting  those 
higher  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  ?  By  no  means  ;  for 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  connection  with  Christ,  they 
were  constantly  receiving  such  instruction  as  coxdd  be  conveyed 
through  action  and  symbol ;  or  more  correctly,  through  action 
and  allegory,  which  was  here  made  to  take  the  place  of  sym- 
bol, and  served  substantially  the  same  design. 

The  pubhc  life  of  Jeeua  was  full  of  action,  and  in  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  consisted  its  fulness  of  instruction.  Every  miracle 
he  performed  w£^  a  type  in  history ;  for,  on  the  outward  and 
visible  field  of  nature,  it  revealed  the  divine  power  he  was  going 
to  manifest,  and  the  work  he  came  to  achieve  in  the  higher  field 
of  grace.  In  eveiy  act  of  healing  men's  bodily  diseases,  and  sup- 
plying of  men's  bodily  wants,  there  was  an  exliibition  to  the  oye 
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of  sense  at  once  of  his  pui'pose  to  biing  salvation  to  their  muls, 
and  of  the  prindplee  on  whicli  he  should  proceed  in  doing  so. 
In  like  manner,  when  he  resorted  to  the  parabolic  method  of  in- 
struction, what  was  it  hut  aaothei'  employment  of  the  familial' 
and  sensible  tilings  of  nature,  under  the  form  of  aDegory,  to  con- 
vey still  fiTrther  instruction  respecting  the  spiritual  and  divine 
things  of  hie  kingdom  ?  There  was  in  the  procedure  something 
of  judgment  to  his  adversaries,  who  had  failed  to  profit,  as  they 
ought,  by  hia  more  eunple  and  direct  teaching  (Matth.  xiii.  11—15), 
But  for  his  own  disciples,  it  formed  a  cover,  through  which  he 
could  present  to  tlrem  a  larger  amount  of  spiritual  truth,  and  give 
them  a  more  correct  idea  of  his  kingdom,  than  it  was  possible,  as 
yet,  for  them  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Every  payable  con- 
tained an  allegorical  representation  of  some  particular  aspect  of 
the  Idngdom,  which,  lite  the  types  of  an  earlier  dispensation,  only 
needed  to  be  illuminated  by  the  facts  of  Gospel  history,  to  render 
it  a  clear  and  intelligible  image  of  spiritual  and  divine  reahties. 
In  aU,  the  outward  and  earthly  ^vas  made  to  present  the  form  of 
the  inward  and  heavenly. 

Thus,  the  special  training  of  our  Lord's  disciples  very  closely 
corresponded  to  the  course  of  preparatory  dispensations  through 
which  the  church  at  large  ■vvas  conducted  before  the  time  of  hia 
appearing.  Such  an  analogy,  pursued  in  ch'cumstances  so  altered, 
and  thi'ough  periods  so  widely  different,  bespealis  the  consistent 
working  and  presiding  agency  of  Him,  "  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever."  It  furnishes  also  a  ready  and  effective 
answer  to  the  Socinian  argiunent  against  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Giospel,  on  account  of  the  comparative  silence  maintained 
respecting  them  in  the  direct  instructions  of  Christ.  "  Can  such 
doctrine,"  they  have  sometimes  asked,  "  enter  so  essentially,  as  ia 
alleged,  into  the  original  plan  of  Christianity,  when  its  divine 
author  himself  says  so  little  about  them  ?  When  in  all  he  taught 
his  disciples  we  look  in  vain  for  any  explicit  or  systematic  exhi- 
bition of  them  ?"  Loolt,  we  reply,  to  the  analogy  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  church,  and  let  that  supply  the  answer.  Christ  and 
the  mysteries  of  his  redemption  were  the  end  of  aU  the  earlier 
proceedings  of  God,  and  of  the  institutions  of  worship  he  gave  to 
his  church ;  and  yet  many  centuries  of  preparatoiy  instruction 
and  discipline  wore  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  ohjeots  them- 
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i  brought  distinctly  into  view.  Should  it  then  be 
rage  or  unaccountable  that  the  persona  immediately 
chosen  by  Christ  to  announce  them,  were  made  to  iindeigo  a  brief 
but  perfectly  similar  preparatory  course,  under  the  eye  of  their 
divine  Master  ?  The  facts  of  Christianity  are  the  basis  of  its 
doctrines ;  and  until  those  facts  had  become  matter  of  history, 
the  doctrines  could  neither  be  explicitly  taught,  nor  clearly  under- 
stood. They  could  only  be  obscurely  represented  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  typical  actions,  symbolical  rites,  or  para- 
bohcal  narratives.  And  it  results  as  much  from  tlie  essential 
natui'e  of  things  as  from  the  choice  of  its  divine  author,  that  the 
mode  of  instruction,  which  was  continued  through  the  lengthened 
probation  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  should  have  found  its 
parallel  in  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

II.  But  there  is  an  wraafo^o/'yafiAamrf  practice  which  is  of  still 
greater  importance  than  any  analogy  that  may  appear  in  the 
methods  of  instruction.  However  important  it  may  he  to  note 
resemblances  in  the  mode  of  communicating  divine  truth,  at  one 
period  as  compared  mth  another,  it  is  more  so  to  know  that  the 
truth,  however  communicated,  has  always  been  found  one  in  its 
tendency  and  working ;  that  the  earlier  and  the  later,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  churches,  though  diifering  widely  io  light 
and  privilege,  yet  breathed  the  same  spirit,  walked  by  the  same 
rule,  possessed  and  manifested  the  same  elements  of  character. 
A  correct  acc[uaintance  with  the  Typology  of  Scripture  alone  ex- 
plains, how,  with  such  palpable  differences  subsisting  between 
them,  there  should  stiU  have  been  such  essential  uniformity  in 
the  residt. 

In  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  epistles, 
it  is  very  commonly  the  differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New, 
rather  than  the  agreements,  that  are  pressed  on  our  notice.  A 
necessity  for  this  arose  from  the  abuse  to  which  the  Jews  had 
turned  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  delivered  to  them  by  Moses. 
In  the  carnality  of  their  minds,  they  mistook  the  means  for  the 
end,  embraced  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  so  convei'ted 
what  had  been  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  them  to 
Christ,  into  a  mighty  stumbling-block  to  obstruct  the  way  of  their 
approach  to  him.     On  this  account  it  became  necesHary  to  bring 
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prominently  out  the  differences  between  tlie  preparatory  and  tlie 
■ultimate  schemes  of  God,  and  to  shew  that  what  was  peifectly 
suited  to  the  one  was  quite  unaiiited  to  the  other.  But  there  were, 
at  the  same  time,  many  real  E^eemente  of  a  most  essential  nature 
between  tlienij  and  these  also  are  often  referred  to  in  New  Testa^ 
ment  Scripture.  Mosea  and  Christ,  when  closely  examined  and 
viewed  aa  to  the  more  fundamental  paris  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems, are  found  to  teach  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 
The  law  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  of  the  New,  exhibit  but  different  phases  of  the  same 
wondrous  scheme  of  grace.  The  light  varies  from  time  to  time 
in  its  clearness  and  intensity,  hut  never  as  to  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  And  the  very  differences,  which  so  broadly  dis- 
tinguish the  Gospel  dispensation  from  all  that  went  before  it, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  entire  plan  and  prupose  of 
God,  afford  evidence  of  an  internal  harmony,  and  a  profound 


The  truth  of  what  we  say,  if  Ulnstrated  to  its  fuU  extent,  would 
require  us  to  ti'averse  almost  the  entire  field  of  Scripture  Typology. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here  with  selecting  a  single 
point,  which,  in  its  ,mpst  obvious  f^pect,  belongs  rather  to  ttie 
differences  than  the-a^guments  between  the  Old  and  the  New  dis- 
pensations. For  in  what  do  the  two  more  apparently  and  widely 
differ  from  each  other  than  in  regard  to  the  place  occupied  in 
them  respectively  by  t!ie  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ?  In  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  the  eternal  world  comes  con- 
stantly into  view ;  it  meets  us  in  every  page,  inspirits  every  reli- 
gious character,  mingles  with  every  important  truth  and  obliga- 
tion, and  gives  an  ethereal  tone  and  an  ennobling  impress  to  the 
whole  genius  and  framework  of  Christianity.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Word  of 
Giod.  That  these  contain  no  reference  of  any  kind  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  we  are  fer  from  believing,  as 
will  abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  still  tiie  doctrine  of 
such  a  state  is  nowhere  broadly  announced,  as  an  essential  article 
of  faith,  in  the  revelations  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  ;  it  has  no 
distinct  and  easily-recognized  place  either  in  the  patriarchal  or 
the  Levitical  dispensations ;  it  is  never  set  forth  as  a  formal  ground 
of  action,  and  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  affirmed,  or  avow- 
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edly  acted  on,  excepting  when  it  occasionally  appears  among  the 
confessions  of  pious  individuals,  or  in  the  later  declarations  of 
prophecy ;  so  that,  though  itself  one  of  the  first  principles  of  all 
true  religion,  there  yet  was  maintained  respecting  it  a  studied 
caution  and  reserve  in  the  revelations  of  Gfod  to  men  up  to  the 
time  when  He  came  who  was  to  "  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
light."' 

This  obvious  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
revelations,  in  respect  to  a  future  state,  has  been  deemed  such  a 
palpable  incongruity,  that  sometimes  the  most  forced  interpreta^ 
tions  have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
feet,  while,  at  other  times,  extravagant  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed to  aeeount  for  it.  But  we  have  no  need  to  travel  farther 
than  to  the  typical  character  of  GJod's  earlier  dispensations  for  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  dif&culty — and  we  shall  find  it  in 
nothing  else.  For,  leave  this  out  of  view — suppose  that  God's 
method  of  teaching  and  training  the  Old  Testament  Church  was 
not  necessarily  formed  on  the  plan  of  unfolding  Gospel  ideas  and 
principles  by  means  of  earthly  relations  and  fleshly  symbols,  then 
we  see  not  how  it  could  have  consisted  with  divine  wisdom  to  keep 
such  a  veil  hanging  for  so  many  ages  over  the  realities  of  a  coming 
eternity.  But  let  the  typical  element  be  duly  taken  into  account, 
let  it  be  imderstood  that  inferior  and  earthly  things  were  syste- 
matically employed  of  old  to  ima^  and  represent  those  which  are 
heavenly  and  divine ;  and  then  we  can  as  little  see  how  it  could 
have  consisted  with  divine  wisdom  to  have  disclosed  the  doctrine 
of  a  fnture  state,  otherwise  than  under  the  figures  and  shadows  of 
what  is  seen  and  temporal.  For  this  doctrine,  in  its  naked  form, 
stands  inseparably  connected  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection,  on  which  it  is  entirely  based  as  a  ground  of  consola- 
tion and  an  object  of  hope  to  the  believer.  And  if  the  one  had 
been  openly  disclosed,  whde  the  other  still  remained  under  the 

'  A  clear  proof  iu  a  dngle  instance  of  what  is  liere  said  of  tTie  Old  Tpstaojent  in  respecL 
to  an  eteniat  world,  raay  be  found  in  what  is  wiitfen  of  Enocli,  "  He  was  not,  foe  God 
took  him,'^  and  Ihia  because  he  had  walked  with.  God.  A  causa]  connection  plainly  ex- 
isted hetweon  hia  walk  oa  earth  and  his  remoTfll  to  God'a  presence ;  and  yet  this  is  so 
indicated  as  deaily  to  ahew  that  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  spread  a  veil  of  eeorecy 
oTBr  the  fntuiB  world,  as  if  the  disdnct  Imowledge  of  it  depended  oil  conditions  that  could 
not  then  be  formally  brought  out. 
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veil  of  typical  BhadowB,  utter  confusion  muat  iieceKSEirily  have 
been  introduced  into  the  diupenaationB  of  God ;  the  old  covenant, 
with  ordinances  suited  only  to  an  inferior  and  preparatory  course 
of  training,  should  have  possessed  a  portion  of  the  light  properly 
belouging  to  a  complete  and  finished  revelation.  The  ancient 
Oliurch,  with  lier  faith  in  that  case  professedly  directed  on  the 
eternal  world,  must  have  lost  her  symbolical  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  her  experiences  must  have  been  as  spiritual,  her  life  as  hid- 
den, her  conflict  with  temptation,  and  victory  over  the  world,  as 
inward  as  those  of  behevers  under  the  Gospel.  But  then  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  without  the  clear  know- 
ledge of  Chi-ist  and  liis  salvation,  still  wanted  the  true  foundation 
for  so  much  of  a  spiritual,  inward,  and  hidden  nature ;  and  it  must 
have  been  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  false  confidences  from 
mingling  with  her  expectations  of  the  future,  since  she  had  only 
the  shadowy  and  carnal  in  worship  witii  which  to  connect  the  real 
and  eternal  in  biasing. 

Is  this  not  what  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  later 
Jews  ?  In  the  com-se  of  tiiat  preparatory  ti-aining  through  which 
they  were  conducted,  an  inci^easing  degree  of  light  was  at  length 
imparted,  among  other  things,  in  respect  to  a  future  stat«  of  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  the  later  Scriptures  contained  not  a  few 
q^uite  explicit  intimations  on  the  subject  (as  in  Hos,  xiii.  14,  Dan. 
xii.  2,  Isaiah  xxvl  19)  ;  and  by  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing, 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  a  world  of  endless 
happiness  or  misery,  formed  nearly  as  distinct  and  prominent  an 
article  in  the  Jewish  faith  as  it  does  now  in  the  Christian.  (Acts 
xxiii.  6;  xxvi  6-8;  Matt.  v.  29;  x.  28,  Ac.)  Sow,  this  had  been 
well,  and  should  have  Oidy  disposed  the  Jews  to  give  to  Jesus  a 
more  enlightened  and  hearty  reception  had  they  been  careful  to 
couple  with  the  clearer  view  thus  obtained,  and  the  more  dii-ect 
introduction  of  a  future  world,  the  intimations  that  accompanied 
it  of  a  higher  and  better  dispensation— of  the  old  things,  under 
which  they  lived,  being  to  be  done  away,  that  othei's  of  a  nobler 
description  might  taiie  their  place.  But  this  was  what  the  later 
Jews,  as  a  class,  failed  to  do.  Partial  in  theii-  Icnowledge  of 
Scripture,  and  confounding  together  the  thin^  that  diflered,  they 
took  the  prospect  of  immortality  as  if  it  had  been  directly  unfolded, 
and  OHtensibly  provided  for  in  the  shado^iy  dispenKation  it&elf 
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The  result  necessarily  vfos,  that  that  dispensation  ceased  in  their 
view  to  he  shadowy ;  it  contained  in  itself,  they  imagined,  the  full 
apparatus  recLuired  for  suiful  men,  to  redeem  them  from  the  cui-se 
of  sin,  and  biing  them  to  eternal  life ;  and  whatever  purposes  the 
Messiah  might  come  to  accomplish,  that  lie  should  supplant  its 
carnal  ohsei'vances  by  something  of  a  liigher  nature,  and  more 
immediately  bearing  on  tlie  immortal  interests  of  man,  formed  no 
part  of  their  expectations  concerning  him.  Thus,  by  coming  to 
regard  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  happiiiese  and  glory  as,  in 
its  naked  or  direct  form,  an  integral  pai't  of  the  revelations  of  the 
old  covenant,  they  naturally  fell  into  two  most  serious  mistakes. 
They  iirst  overlooked  the  shadowy  nature  of  their  religion,  and 
exalted  it  to  an  undue  rank  by  looking  to  it  for  blessings  which 
it  was  never  intended,  unless  typically,  to  impart — and  then,  when 
the  Messiah  came,  they  entirely  misapprehended  the  gi'eat  object 
of  his  mission,  and  lost  aU  inheritance  in  his  kingdom. 

80  much,  then,  for  the  palpable  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New.  There  was  a  necessity  in  the  case, 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  divine  plan.  So  long  as  the 
chiu«h  was  under  symbolical  ordinances  and  typical  relations,  the 
future  world  must  fall  into  the  backgroimd  ;  the  things  concern- 
ing it  could  only  appear  im^ed  in  the  seen  and  present.  But 
that  they  did  appear  so  imaged — ^in  this,  with  all  the  outward 
diversity  that  prevailed,  there  still  lay  an  essential  agi'eement  be- 
tween tjie  Old  dispensation  and  the  New.  The  minds  of  behevers 
under  the  former  neither  were  nor  could  be  an  entire  blank  in 
regard  to  a  future  state  of  being.  ]?rom  the  very  iirst— as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  trace  out  the  elements  of 
the  primeval  religion — there  was  in  God's  dealings  and  revelations 
toward  them,  what  in  a  manner  compelled  them  to  look  beyond  a 
present  world;  it  was  so  manifestly  impossible  to  realise  here, 
with  any  degree  of  completeness,  the  objecte  he  seemed  to  have 
in  view.  And  the  under-cmxent  of  thought  and  expectation  thus 
silently  awakened  toward  the  future,  was  continually  fed  by  every- 
thing being  aiTaiiged  and  ordered  in  the  present,  so  as  to  establish 
in  their  minds  a  profound  conviction  of  a  divine  retribution.  The 
thii^  connected  with  their  relation  to  a  worldly  sanctuary,  and 
an  eai^tlily  inlieiitance  of  blessing,  were  one  continixed  illustration 
of  the  pi-incijile  so  firmly  expressed  by  Abraham,  "that  the  Judge 
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of  all  tlie  earth  must  do  right ;"  and,  consequently,  that  in  the 
final  issues  of  things,  "  it  must  he  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill 
with  the  wicked."  The  bringing  distinctly  out  of  this  present  re- 
compense in  the  divine  administration,  and  with  infinite  variety 
of  light  and  vividness  of  colouring,  impre^ing  it  on  the  con- 
sciences of  God's  people,  was  the  peculiaj  service  rendered  by  the 
ancient  economy  in  respect  to  a  coming  eternity  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar service  which,  as  a  preparatory  economy,  it  reqidred  to  render. 
For  the  behef  of  a  present  retribution  must,  to  a  large  extent, 
form  the  basis  of  a  well-grounded  behef  in  a  fviwre  one,  And 
for  the  believing  Israelite  himself,  who  lived  under  the  operation 
of  such  strong  tempoml  sanerions,  and  who  was  habituated  to 
contemplate  the  unseen  in  the  seen,  the  fntare  in  the  past,  there 
was  everything  in  the  visible  movements  of  Providence  around 
him,  both  to  confirm  in  him  the  expectation  of  a  coming  state  of 
reward  and  punishment,  and  to  form  him  to  the  dispositions  and 
conduct  which  might  beet  prepare  him  for  meeting  it.  His  posi- 
tion so  far  differed  from  that  of  believers  now,  that  he  was  not 
formally  called  to  direct  his  views  to  the  coming  world,  and  he 
had  comparatively  slender  means  of  information  concerning  its 
realiti^.  But  it  agreed  in  this,  that  he  too  was  a  child  of  faith, 
believing  in  the  retributive  character  of  Giod's  administration ; 
and  in  him,  as  weU  as  in  us,  only  in  a  more  ouhvard  and  sensible 
manner,  this  feith  had  its  trials  and  dangers,  its  discouragements, 
its  warrings  with  the  flesh  and  the  world,  its  times  of  weakness 
and  of  strength,  its  blessed  satisfactions  and  triumphant  victories. 
In  short,  his  light,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  the  same  with  ours  ;  it 
was  the  same  also  in  the  nature  of  its  influence  on  his  heart  and 
conduct ;  and  if  he  but  faithfully  did  his  part  amid  the  scenes 
and  objects  around  him,  he  was  ecLually  prepared  at  its  close  to 
take  his  place  in  the  mansions  of  a  better  inheritance, — though  he 
might  have  to  go  to  them  as  one  not  knowing  whither  he  went.^ 
Thus  it  appears,  on  carefti!  examination,  that  all  was  in  its 
proper  place.  A  mutual  adaptation  and  internal  harmony  binds 
togetherthe  Old  and  the  Newdispensatione,  even  under  the  striking 
diversity  that  characterizes  the  two  in  respect  to  a  future  world. 
And  the  further  the  investigation  is  pursued,  the  more  will  such 
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be  found  to  be  the  ease  generally.  It  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Old  with  the  New  is  something  more  than  typical, 
in  the  sense  of  foreshadowing,  or  prefigui-ative  of  what  was  to 
come ;  it  is  also  inward  ajid  organic.  Amid  the  ostensible  differ- 
ences, there  is  a  peiTading  unity  and  agreement — one  faith,  one 
hfe,  one  hope,  one  destiny.  And  whUe  the  Old  Testament  church, 
in  its  outward  condition  and  earthly  relations,  typically  shadowed 
foilli  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  of  the  New,  it  was  also, 
in  so  far  as  it  realized  and  felt  the  tnrth  of  God  presented  to  it, 
the  Jiving  root  out  of  which  the  New  ultimately  sprang.  The 
real;,begiimings  were  there,  of  aU  that  exists  in  comparative  pa- 
fection  now. 

IIL  Another  advantage  resulting  from  a  connect  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  Typology  of  ancient  Scripture,  is  tlie  in- 
creased vcdue  arid  importance  with  which  it  invests  the  earlier 
porH<ms  of  Revel^ion.  This  has  respect  more  esiiecially  to  the 
historical  parts  of  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  yet  not  to  these 
exclusively.  For,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  wUl  be 
found  to  rise  in  our  esteem,  in  proportion  as  we  undei^stand  and 
enter  into  its  typological  bearing.  But  the  point  may  be  more 
easily  and  distinctly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  its  records  of 
history. 

Many  ends,  undoubtedly,  had  to  he  served  by  these ;  and  we 
must  be'(vai-e  of  maldng  so  much  account  of  one,  as  if  it  were  the 
whole.  Even  the  least  interesting  and  mstructive  parts  of  the 
historical  records,  the  genealogies,  ai'e  not  without  their  use  ;  for 
they  supply  some  valuable  materials  both  for  the  general  Imow- 
ledge  of  antiq^uity,  and  for  our  acquaintance,  in  particular,  with 
that  chosen  hne  of  Adam's  posterity,  which  was  to  have  its  culmi- 
nation in  Christ.  But  the  narratives  in  which  these  genealogies 
are  imbedded,  which  recoixl  the  Kves  of  so  many  individuals,  pour- 
tray  the  manners  and  customs  of  such  different  ages  and  nations, 
and  relate  the  deahng^  of  Giod's  providence,  and  the  communi- 
cations of  his  mind  with  so  many  of  the  earliest  characters  and 
tribes  in  the  world's  history — these,  in  themselves,  and  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  prospective  reference  they  may  have  to  gospel- 
times,  are  on  many  accounts  interesting  and  instructive.     Nor 
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can  they  be  attentively  pei'ueed,  as  simple  records  of  the  past, 
without  being  found  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Yet  when  viewed  only  in  that  light,  one-half  their  worth  is  still 
not  understood ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  altogether  to  avoid  some 
feeling  of  strangeness  occasionally  at  the  kind  of  notices  embraced 
in  the  inspired  narrative.  For,  whatever  interest  and  instruction 
may  be  connected  with  it,  how  trifling  often  are  the  incidents  it 
records !  how  limited  the  range  to  which  it  chiefly  draws  our 
attention  !  and  how  easy  might  it  seem,  at  various  points,  to  have 
selected  other  histories,  which  would  have  led  the  mind  through 
scenes  more  obviously  important  in  themselves,  and  less  closely, 
perhaps,  interwoven  with  evil !  Infidels  have  often  given  to 
sach  thoughts  as  these  an  obnoxious  form,  and  have  endeavoured 
by  means  of  them  to  bring  saci'ed  Scripture  into  discredit.  But  in 
doing  so,  they  have  only  displayed  their  own  partiality  and  igno- 
rance ;  they  have  looked  at  this  portion  of  the  word  of  G-od  in 
a  contracted  light,  and  away  from  its  proper  connection  with  the 
entire  plan  of  revelation.  Let  the  notices  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory be  viewed  in  their  subservience  to  the  scheme  of  grace  un- 
folded in  the  Gospel — ^let  the  field  which  it  traverses,  however 
limited  in  extent,  and  the  transactions  it  describes,  however  im- 
important  in  a  poKtical  respect,  be  regarded  as  that  field,  and 
those  transactions,  through  which,  as  on  a  lower  and  common 
stage,  the  Lord  sought  to  fEoniliarize  the  minds  of  his  people  with 
the  truths  and  principles,  which  were  ultimately  to  appear  in  the 
highest  affairs  of  his  kingdom — let  the  notices  of  Old  Testament 
history  he  viewed  in  this  light,  which  is  the  one  Scripture  itself 
would  Irnve  us  to  take,  and  then  what  dignity  and  importance  is 
seen  to  attach  to  every  one  of  them !  The  smaUest  movements 
on  the  earth's  surface  acquire  a  sort  of  greatness,  when  connected 
with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  since  then  even  the  fall  of  an  apple 
from  the  tree  stands  related  to  the  revolution  of  the  planets  in 
their  courses.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  relation  which  the  his- 
torical facta  of  ancient  Scripture  bear  to  the  glorious  work  and 
kingdom  of  Christ,  gives  to  the  least  of  them  such  a  character  of 
importance,  that  they  are  brought  within  the  circle  of  (Jod's 
highest  purposes,  and  ai'C  perceived  to  be  in  reality  "  the  con- 
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necting  links  of   tliivt  golden  chain  which  uniteB  heaven  and 
earth." 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  While  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Typology  of  Scripture  imparts  an  air  of  grandeur  and  importance 
to  its  smallest  incidents,  and  malies  tlie  little  relatively  great,  it 
does  more.  It  warrants  us  to  proceed  a  step  fiirther,  and  to  assert, 
that  such  personal  nan-atives  and  comparatively  Utile  incidents  as 
fill  up  a  large  poi"tion  of  the  history,  not  only  might,  without  im- 
propriety, have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  record,  hut  that 
they  inusi  to  some  extent  have  been  found  there,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  properly  to  the  end  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It 
was  precisely  the  limited  and  homely  character  of  many  of  the 
things  related,  which  rendered  them  such  natiu-al  and  easy  step- 
ping-stones to  the  discoveries  of  a  higher  dispensation.  It  is  one 
thing,  that  an  aiTangement  exists  in  nature,  which  comprehends 
under  the  same  law  the  falling  of  an  apple  to  the  ground,  and 
the  vast  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  it  is  another 
thing,  and  also  true,  that  the  perception  of  that  law,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  motion  of  the  email  and  terrestrial  body — ^because 
manifested  there  on  a  scale  which  man  could  bring  fully  within 
the  grasp  of  his  comprehension — was  what  enabled  him  to  mount 
upwards  and  scan  the  similar,  though  incomparably  grander  phe- 
nomena of  the  distant  universe.  In  this  case,  there  was  not  only 
a  connection  ui  nature  between  the  little  and  the  great,  but  also 
such  a  connection  in  the  order  of  man's  acquaintance  with  both, 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  one  that  conducted  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other.  The  connection  is  much  the  same  that 
exists  between  the  fects  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  the  all- 
important  revelations  of  the  Grospel — ^with  this  difference,  indeed, 
that  the  laws  and  principles  developed,  amid  the  familiar  objects 
and  comparatively  hirmble  scenes  of  the  one,  were  not  so  properly 
^  to  fit  man  for  discoverii^,  as  for  receiving  when  dis- 
red,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  tiie  other.  But  to  do  this,  it 
was  not  less  necessary  here,  than  in  the  case  above  referred  to, 
that  the  earlier  developements  should  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  things  of  a  diminutive  natinOj  such  as  the  occurrences 
of  individual  history,  or  the  transactions  of  a  Hmited  kingdom. 
A  series  of  events  considerably  more  grand  and  majestic  could 
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not  have  accomplished  the  object  ia  view.  They  would  have 
been  too  far  removed  from  the  common  com'se  of  things  ;  and 
would  have  been  more  fitted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  dazzle 
the  imaginatioii  of  those  who  witnessed  or  read  of  them,  than  to 
indoctrinate  their  minds  with  the  fundamental  trutlis  and  prin- 
ciples of  God's  spiritual  economy.  Tliis  result  could  be  best  pro- 
duced by  such  a  series  of  transactions  as  we  find  actually  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament — ^transactions  infinitely 
variedj  yet  always  capable  of  being  c[iute  easily  grasped  and  un- 
derstood. And  thus,  what  to  a  superficial  consideration  appears 
strange  or  even  objectionable  in  the  structure  of  the  inspired 
record,  becomes,  on  a  m.ore  comprehensive  view,  an  evidence 
of  wise  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  nature,  and  of  super- 
natural foresight  in  adjusting  one  portion  of  the  divine  plan  to 
another. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  what  we  have  said  of  the 
purpose  of  God  with  reference  more  immediately  to  those  who 
lived  in  Old  Testament  times,  appHes,  without  any  mateiial  differ- 
ence, to  such  as  are  placed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  !Por 
what  the  transactions  required  to  be  for  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  purpose  in  regard  to  the  one,  the  record  of  these  transac- 
tions required  to  be  for  the  aecomplisliment  of  liis  purpose  in 
regard  to  the  other.  Whatever  confirmation  such  things  may 
lend  to  our  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  God — ^whatever  foree  or  clear- 
ness to  our  perceptions  of  the  truth — ^whatever  encouragement  to 
our  hopes  or  direction  to  our  walk  in  the  life  of  holin^s  and  virtue, 
it  may  all  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  history  being  composed  of 
facts,  so  homely  m  their  character  and  so  circumscribed  in  their 
range,  that  the  mind  can  without  difficulty  both  realize  their  ex- 
istence and  enter  into  their  spirit. 

IV.  Another  service,  the  last  we  shall  mention,  which  a  ti'uly 
scriptural  typology  is  fitted  to  render  to  the  cause  of  divine  know- 
ledge and  praddee,  is  the  aiditjurmshes  to  help  mii  spiritual  ideas, 
in  our  minds,  a/nd  enable  us  to  realize  fhefin  with  suffideni  clear- 
ness and  c&rtainty.  This  follows  very  closely  on  the  last-named 
benefit,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  aa  a  further  application  of 
the  truth  contained  in  it,  than  tlie  advancement  of  sometliing 
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altogether  new.  But  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  an  inipoiiant 
advantage,  not  yet  distinctly  noticed,  connected  with  the  typical 
element  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  on  which  to  a  consider- 
ahle  extent  tlie  people  of  God  are  still  dependent  for  the  strength 
and  liveliness  of  their  fiuth. 

It  is  time,  they  have  now  the  privilege  of  a  full  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  God  r^eeting  the  truths  of  salvation  ;  and  tliis 
elevates  their  condition  as  to  spiritual  things  far  ahove  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  believers.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  they 
can  in  all  r^pecta  80  distinctly  apprehend  the  tmth  in  ite  naked 
spirituality,  as  to  be  totally  independent  of  some  outward  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  We  are  still  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  and  are  so 
much  creatures  of  sense,  that  our  ideas  of  abstract  tmth,  even 
in  natural  science,  often  require  to  be  aided  by  visible  forms  and 
representations.  But  things  stiictly  spiritual  and  divine  ai-e  yet 
more  difScuIt  to  be  brought  distinctly  within  the  reach  and  com- 
prehension of  the  mind. — It  was  a  relative  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Old  Testament  worshipper,  in  connection  with  his  worldly 
sanctuary,  and  the  more  flrahly  dispensation  under  which  he 
lived,  that  spiritual  and  divine  things,  so  far  as  they  were  re- 
vealed to  him,  acquired  a  sort  of  local  habitation  to  his  view,  and 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  life-like  freshness  and  reahty- 
Hence  chiefly  arose  that  "  impression  of  passionate  individual 
attachment,"  aa  it  has  been  called,  which,  in  the  authors  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  appears  mingling  with  and  vivifying 
their  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  which  breathes  in  them  like  a 
breath  of  supernatural  life.  What  Hengstenberg  has  said  in 
this  respect  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  may  be  extended  to  Old  Tes- 
tament Scripture  generally ;  "  It  has  contributed  vast  materials 
for  developing  the  consciousness  of  manlrind,  and  the  Christian 
church  is  more  dependent  on  it  for  its  apprehensions  of  God  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  It  presents  God  so  clearly  and 
vividly  before  men's  eyes,  that  they  see  liim,  in  a  manner,  with 
their  bodily  sight,  and  thus  find  the  sting  taken  out  of  their  pains. 
In  this,  too,  lies  one  great  element  of  its  importance  for  the  pre- 
sent times.  What  men  now  most  of  all  need,  is  to  have  the 
blanched  image  of  God  f^ain  freshened  up  in  them.  And  the 
more  closely  we  connect  ourselves  with  these  sacred  writings,  the 
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more  ■will  God  cease  to  be  to  us  a  aliadowy  fomi,  which  can 
neither  hear,  nor  help,  nor  judge  us,  and  to  which  we  can  present 
no  supplication."^ 

Besides,  there  are  portions  of  revealed  truth  which  relate  to 
events  still  future,  and  do  not  at  all  come  within  the  range  of  our 
present  observation  and  experience,  though  very  important  as  ob- 
jects of  faith  and  hope  to  the  church.  It  might  materially  facili- 
tate our  conception  of  these,  and  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
certainty  of  their  coming  existence,  if  we  coidd  look  back  to  some 
corresponding  exemplar  of  things,  either  in  the  symbolical  hand- 
writing of  ordinances,  or  in  the  typical  transactions  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  Mngdom,  But  this  also  has  been  prepared  to  our 
hand  by  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  T^tament  And  to 
shew  how  much  may  be  derived  from  a  right  acquaintance,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  other  respect  mentioned,  with  the  typical  matter 
of  these  Scriptures,  we  shall  give  here  a  twofold  illustration  of  the 
subject — ^the  one  referring  to  truths  affecting  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  behevers,  and  the  other  to  such  as  respect  the  still 
distant  future, 

1,  Eor  OUT  first  illustration  we  shall  select  a  topic,  that  will 
enable  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  a  commonly  misunderstood 
passage  of  Scripture.  The  passage  is  1  Pet.  i.  2,  where,  spealdi^ 
of  the  elevated  condition  of  believers,  the  apostle  describes  them 
as  "  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesas  Christ."  The  peculiai'  part  of  the 
description  is  the  laat — "  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ" 
— ^which,  being  represented  along  with  obedience  as  the  end, 
to  which  believers  are  both  elected  of  the  Father  and  sanctified  of 
the  Spirit,  seems  at  fii'st  eight  to  be  out  of  its  proper  place.  The 
application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  usually  thought  of  in  reference 
to  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  its  efficacy  in  the  matter  of  the  soul's  jus- 
tification before  Grod ;  when,  of  course,  its  place  stands  between 
the  election  of  the  Father  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 
Nor,  in  that  most  common  reference  to  the  effect  of  Christ's  blood, 
is  it  of  small  advantage  for  the  attainment  of  a  clear  and  realizing 
faith,  that  we  have  in  many  of  the  Levitical  seivices,  and  especially 
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in  those  of  the  great  day  of  yearly  atonementj  an  outward  form 
and  pattern  of  things  by  ■which  more  distinctly  to  picture  out  the 
Bubhme  Bpiiitual  reality. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  aprtakling  of  Christ's  blood,  men- 
tioned hy  St  Peter,  is  not  that  which  has  for  ita  effect  the  sinner's 
pardon  and  acceptance  (although  Leighton  and  most  eoimnen- 
tatora  have  so  understood  it)  ;  for  it  is  not  only  coupled  with  a 
personal  ohedience,  as  being  somewhat  of  the  same  nature,  but 
the  two  together  ace  set  forth  as  the  result  of  tlie  electing  Emd 
sanctifying  grace  of  God  upon  the  soul.     The  good  here  intended 
must  be  something  inward  and  personal ;  something  not  wrought 
for  us,  but  wrought  upon  us  and  in  us ;  implying  our  justifi- 
cation,  as  a   gift  already  received,  but  itself  belonging  to  a 
higher  and  more  advanced  stage  of  our  experience — ^to  the  very 
top  and  climax  of  oui  sanctification.     What,  then,  is  it  ?  Nothing 
new,  certainly,  or  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  word  of  Grod,  hut 
often  d^cribed  in  the  most  expUcit  terms ;  while  yet  the  idea 
involved  in  it  is  so  spiritual  and  elevated,  that  we  greatly  need 
the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament  types  to  give  strength  and  vividness 
to  our  conceptions  of  it,     "  The  blood  of  the  yearly  sacrifice," 
says  Steiger  on  the  passage,  "  was  divided  (as  previously  at  the 
altar  in  the  wilderness,  Ex.  xxiv,  6-8)  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  served  for  sprinkling  the  tabernacle  before  and  behind 
the  veil,  and  especially  the  mercy-seat ;  the  other  for  afterwards 
sprinMing  the  people  (Lev,  xvi  14-19).     Now,  if  we  represent 
to  ourselves  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  in  allusion  to  this 
rite,  it  will  be  ae  follows : — ^The  expiation  of  one  and  of  all  sm, 
the  propitiation,  was  accomplished  when  Christ  offered  his  blood 
to  Gk)d  on  the  altai  of  the  accursed  tree.     That  done,  he  went 
with  his  blood  into  the  roost  Holy  Place.  Whosoever  loots  in  faith 
to  His  blood,  has  part  in  the  atonement  (Eom.  iii.  25)  ;  that  is, 
he  is  justified  on  account  of  it,  receiving  the  fall  pardon  of  all 
his  sins  (Bom.  v.  9).     Thenceforth  he  can  appear  with  the  whole 
community  of  believers  (1  John  i.  7),  full  of  boldness  and  con- 
fidence before  the  throne  of  grace  (Heb.  iv.  16),  in  order  that  he 
may  be  purified  by  Christ,  ae  high-priest,  from  every  evil  lust." 
It  is  this  personal  puri^ng  from  every  evil  lust,  which  the  apostle 
describes  in  ritual  language  as  "  the  sprinlding  of  the  blood  of 
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Jeeus  Ohiist,"  and  which  is  also  desaibed  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  a  similar  reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  haring 
"  the  heart  sprinlded  from  an  evil  conscience,"  and  again,  "  by 
having  the  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  to  8ei"ve  the  living 
God."  The  sprinkling  or  purging  spoken  of  in  these  several  pas- 
sages, is  manifestly  the  cleansiag  of  the  soul  fi:om  all  internal  de- 
filement, so  as  to  dispose  and  fit  it  for  \vhatever  is  pure  and  good, 
and  the  purifying  effect  is  produced  by  the  sprinlding  of  the  blood 
of  Jesiis,  or  its  spiritual  appKcation  to  the  conscience  of  beHevere, 
because  the  blessed  result  is  attained  through  the  holy  and  diTuie 
Kfe,  represented  by  that  blood  becoming  truly  and  personally 
theirs. 

Now,  this  great  truth  ia  certainly  taught  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness in  many  passages  of  Scripture.  As,  when  it  is  written  of 
behevers,  that  "  their  hearts  are  pnrified  by  faith ;"  that  they 
"  purify  themselves  even  as  Christ  is  pure."  Or,  when  it  is  said, 
that  "  Christ  hves  in  them,"  that  "  their  life  is  liid  with  bim  in 
God,"  that  "  they  are  in  him  that  is  true,  and  cannot  sin  because 
their  seed  (the  seed  of  that  new,  spiritual  nature,  to  which  they 
have  been  cLuickened  by  fellowship  with  the  life  of  Jesus)  remains 
in  them ;"  and,  in  short,  in  every  passage  which  connects  with 
the  pure  and  spotless  life-blood  of  Jesus  an  impartation  of  Kfe- 
giving  gi'ace  and  holiness  to  his  people.  I  can  understand  the 
truth,  even  when  thus  spiritually,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  nakedly 
expressed.  But  I  feel  that  I  can  obtain  a  more  clear  and  com- 
forting impre^ion  of  it,  when  I  keep  my  eye  upon  the  simple  and 
strildng  exhibition  given  of  it  in  the  visible  type.  For,  with  what 
effect  was  the  blood  of  atonement  sprinkled  upon  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  covenant  ?  With  the  effect  of  malring  what- 
ever aaerednees,  wliatever  virtue  (symbolically)  was  in  that  blood, 
pass  over  upon  them ;  the  life,  which  in  it  had  flowed  out  in  holy 
offering  to  Grod,  was  given  to  be  theirs,  and  to  be  by  them  laid  out 
in  all  pure  and  faithful  ministi-ations  of  righteousness.  Such  pre- 
cisely is  the  effect  of  Ohrisf  s  blood  sprinkled  on  the  soul ;  it  is  to 
have  his  life  made  our  life,  or  to  become  one  with  him  in  the 
stainless  purity  and  perfection  which  expressed  itself  in  his  sacri- 
fice of  sweet-smelhng  savour  to  the  Father.  What  a  sublime 
and  elevating  thought !     It  is  much,  assuredly,  for  me  to  know, 
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tliat,  Ly  faith  in  his  blood,  the  crimeoii  gnilt  of  my  sins  is  blotted 
out,  heaven  itself  reconciled,  and  the  way  into  the  hoheat  of  all 
laid  freely  open  for  my  approach.  Bnt  it  is  mnch  more  stiU  to 
know,  that  by  faith  in  the  same  blood,  realized  and  experienced 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  am  made  a  partaker  of 
itg  sanctifying  virtue ;  the  very  holiness  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
passes  into  me ;  his  life-blood  becomes  in  m.y  soul  the  well-spring 
of  a  new  and  deathlem  existence.  So  that  to  be  sealed  np  to  this 
fomitain  of  life,  is  to  be  raised  above  the  defilement  of  nature,  to 
dweU  in  the  hght  of  God,  and  sit  as  in  heavenly  places  with  Cluist 
Jesus.  And,  amid  the  imperfections  of  our  pei'sonal  experience, 
and  the  clouds  ever  and  anon  raised  in  the  soul  by  remaining  ain, 
it  should  unquestionably  be  to  us  a  matter  of  unfeigned  thank- 
fulness, that  we  can  repair  to  aich  a  lively  image  of  the  tnith 
as  is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  seiTice,  in  wliich,  as  in  a 
mirror,  we  can  see  how  high  in  this  respect  is  the  hope  of  our  call- 
;,  and  how  much  it  ia  God's  purpose  we  should  enter  into  the 


.  There  are  revelations  in  the  Gospel,  however,  which  point 
to  events  still  future  in  the  Messiah's  tingdom ;  and  in  respect  to 
these,  also,  the  typical  arrangements  of  former  times  are  capable 
of  rendering  important  service.  A  service,  too,  which  is  the  more 
needed,  a^  the  things  indicated,  in  regard  to  these  future  develope- 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  are  not  only  remote  from  present  olserva- 
tion,  but  also  in  many  respects  different  from  what  the  ordinary 
cotii-se  of  events  might  lead  us  to  expect.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
last  issues  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  when  the  concerns  of  time 
shall  have  become  finally  merged  in  the  unalterable  results  of 
eternity ;  but  to  events,  of  which  this  earth  itself  is  still  to  be  the 
theatre,  in  the  closing  periods  of  Messiah's  reign.  This  prospective 
ground  is  in  many  points  overlaid  with  controversy,  and  much 
concerning  it  must  be  regai'ded  as  matter  of  doubtful  disputation. 
Yet,  there  are  certain  great  landmarks,  which  intelhgent  and 
sober-minded  Christians  can  scarcely  fiul  to  consider  as  fixed.  It 
is  not,  for  example,  a  more  certain  mark  of  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  come,  that  he  should  be  a  despised  and  rejected  man,  should 
pass  tlirough  the  deepest  humiHation,  and,  after  a  mighty  struggle 
with  evil,  attain  to  the  seat  of  empire,  than  it  is  of  the  Messiah, 
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who  has  thiis  personally  fouglit  and  conquered,  that  he  shall 
totally  subdue  aJl  the  adyeraariea  of  his  church  and  Idngdom, 
make  his  church  co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  exalt  her  members  to  the  highest  position  of"  honour 
and  blessing.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  should  as  soon  doubt  that  the 
first  series  of  events  were  the  just  object  of  expectation  before,  as 
the  other  have  become  since,  the  personal  appearing  of  Christ ; 
and  for  breadth  and  prominence  of  place  in  the  prophetical  por- 
tions, especially  of  New  Testament  Scripture,  this  has  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  its  behalf.  But  how  far  still  is  the  object  from 
being  realized  ?  How  unlikely,  even,  that  it  should  ever  be  so, 
if  we  had  nothing  more  to  found  upon  than  calculations  of  rear- 
son,  and  the  common  agencies  of  providence  ? 

That  the  progress  of  society  in  knowledge  and  virtue  should 
gradually  lead,  at  however  distant  a  period,  to  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry,  the  abolition  of  the  grosser  forms  of  superstition,  and  a 
general  refinement  and  civilization  of  manners,  require  no  great 
stretch  of  feith  to  believe.  Such  a  result  evidently  lies  within 
the  bounds  of  natural  probabiHty,  if  only  sufficient  time  were 
given  to  accomplish  it.  But,  suppose  it  already  done,  how  much 
would  still  remain  t«  be  achieved,  ere  the  glorious  King  of  Zion 
should  have  his  promised  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the 
spiritual  ends  for  which  he  especially  reigns  should  be  adequately 
secured  I  This  happy  consummation  might  stDl  be  found  at  an 
unapproachable  distance,  even  when  the  other  had  passed  into  a 
reality ;  nor  are  there  wanting  signs  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  to  awaken  our  fears,  lest  such  roay  actually  be  the 
case.  For  in  those  countties,  where  the  light  of  divine  truth  and 
the  arts  of  civilization  have  become  more  widely  diffused,  we  see 
many  things  prevaUing  that  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  Gospel — numberless  heresies  in  doctrine, 
disorders  that  seem  to  admit  of  no  healing,  and  practical  corrup- 
tions which  set  at  defiance  all  authority  and  rule.  In  the  very 
presence  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  amid  the  fuU  play  of  Ohiis- 
tian  influences,  the  god  of  this  world  still  holds  possession  of  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  mankind ;  and  ianumerable  obstacles 
present  themselves  on  every  side  against  the  imiversal  diffusion 
and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  Gospel 
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of  Christ.  When  such  things  are  taken  into  account,  how  hope- 
less seems  the  prospect  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  a  regenerated 
world  1  of  a  Saviour  holding  the  undivided  empire  of  all  lands ! 
of  a  kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  offend, 
and  all  shall  be  replenished  with  hfe  and  blessing !  The  partial 
triumphs  which  Chriatiamty  is  stiU  gaining  in  single  individuals 
and  particular  districts,  can  go  but  a  little  way  to  assure  us  of  so 
magnificent  a  result.  And  it  may  well  seem  ae  if  otlier  influences, 
than  such  ae  are  now  in  operation,  would  require  to  be  put  forth 
before  the  expected  good  can  he  realized. 

Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  done  to  reassure  the  mind,  by 
looting  baek  on  the  past  history  of  Christianity,  and  contrasting 
its  pr^ent  condition  with  the  point  from  which  it  started.  The 
small  mustard-seed  has  certainly  sprung  into  a  lofty  tree,  stretch- 
ing its  luxmiant  branches  over  many  of  the  best  regions  of  the 
earth.  See  Christianity  as  it  appeared  in  its  divine  Author, 
when  he  wandered  about  as  a  despised  and  helpless  individuid, 
attended  only  by  a  Httle  band  of  followers  as  despised  and  help- 
less as  himself, — or  again,  when  he  was  hanging  on  a  malefactor's 
cross,  hie  very  friends  ashamed  or  terriiied  to  avow  their  connec- 
tion with  him, — or  even  at  another  and  more  advanced  stage  of 
its  earthly  history,  when  its  still  small,  and  now  resolute  company 
of  adherents,  unfurled  the  banner  of  salvation,  with  the  feaiful 
odds  everywhere  against  them  of  hostile  Mngs  and  rulers,  an  igno- 
rant and  debased  populace,  a  powerful  and  interested  priesthood, 
and  a  mighty  host  of  superstitions,  which  had  struck  their  roots 
through  the  entire  framework  of  society,  and  had  become  vene- 
rable, as  well  as  strong,  by  their  antiquily.  See  Christianity  as 
it  appeared  then,  and  see  it  now  standing  erect  upon  the  ruins  of 
tlie  hierarchic  and  superstitions  which  once  threatened  to  extin- 
guish it — planted  with  honour  in  the  regions,  where  for  a  time  it 
was  scarcely  suffered  to  exist — the  recognized  reHgion  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
good,  the  study  of  the  wise  and  learned,  at  once  the  eoiwce  and 
the  bulwark  of  all  that  is  most  pure,  generous,  free,  and  happy 
in  modem  civOization.  Comparing  thus  the  present  with  the 
pE^t — looking  down  from  the  altitude  that  has  been  reached  upon 
the  low  and  unpromising  condition  out  of  which  Ohiistianity  at 
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first  arose,  we  are  not  without  considerable  materials  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospel  itself,  for  confirming  our  faith  in  the  pro- 
spects which  still  wait  for  their  fulfilment.  On  this  ground 
alone  it  may  scarcely  seem  more,  that  Christianity  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  elevation  it  has  already  won  to  the  greatly  more 
commanding  attitude  it  is  yet  destined  to  attain,  than  to  have 
risen  from  such  email  begiimings,  and  in  the  face  of  ohstacles 
so  many  and  so  powerful,  to  its  present  influential  and  honourable 
poeition. 

But  why  not  revert  to  a  still  eaiiier  period  in  the  Chureli's 
history  ?  Why  withhold  from  our  wavering  hearts  the  benefit 
wliich  they  might  derive  from  the  form  and  pattern  of  divine 
things,  formerly  exhibited  in  the  parallel  affeirs  of  a  typical  and 
earthly  Idngdom  ?  It  was  the  divine  appointment  concerning 
Christ,  that  he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  to  order  and 
to  establish  it.  In  the  higher  sphere  of  God's  administration, 
and  for  the  world  at  lai'ge,  he  was  to  do  what  had  been  done 
through  David  in  the  lower,  and  on  the  limited  territory  of  an 
earthly  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  one,  therefore,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  shadow  of  the  other.  But  it  is  stiU  only  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  David's  Idngdom  which  h^  found 
its  counterpart  in  the  events  of  gospel-times.  The  Shepherd  of 
Israel  has  been  anointed  king  over  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  impious  efforts  of  his  adversaries  to  disannul  the  appointment 
have  entirely  miscarried.  The  formidable  train  of  evils  which 
obstnieted  his  way  to  the  throne  of  government,  and  which  were 
directed  with  the  profoundest  cunning  and  malice  by  him,  who 
on  account  of  sin,  had  been  permitted  to  become  the  prince  of 
this  world,  have  been  all  met  and  overcome — with  no  other  effect 
than  to  render  manifest  the  Son's  indefeasible  right  to  hold  the 
scepti-e  of  univei-sal  empire  over  the  afeirs  of  men.  Now,  there- 
fore, He  reigns  in  tire  midst  of  his  enemies ;  but  He  must  also 
re^n  till  these  enemies  themselves  are  put  down — till  the  inheri- 
tance ha^  been  redeemed  from  all  evil,  and  univei-sal  peace,  order, 
and  blessing,  have  been  established. 

Is  not  this  also  what  the  subsequent  history  of  the  earthly 
kingdom  fully  waiTants  us  to  expect  ?  It  was  long  after  David's 
appointment  to  the  throne,  before  his  divine  right  to  reign  was 
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generally  acknowledged  ;  and  still  longer  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  combination  of  adversarieB  and  the  termination  of  the 
last  train  of  evils,  admitted  of  the  Idngdom  entering  on  its  ulti- 
mate stage  of  settled  peace  and  glory.  The  affairs  of  David  him- 
self never  wore  a  more  discouraging  and  desperate  aspect,  than 
immediately  before  his  great  adversaiy  received  the  mortal  blow 
which  laid  him  in  the  dust.  After  this,  yeai-s  had  to  elapse  before 
the  adverse  parties  in  Isi'ael  were  even  externally  subdued,  and 
brought  to  render  a  formal  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed. "When  this  point  again  had  been  reached,  what  internal 
evils  festered  in  the  kingdom,  and  what  smoiddering  fires  of 
enmity  still  burned  !  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  made 
to  subdue  these,  we  see  them  at  last  bursting  forth  in  the  dread- 
ful and  unnatural  outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  which  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  involve  aU  ra  hopeless  ruin  and  confusion.  And 
vi-ith  these  internal  evils  and  insuri'ections,  how  many  hostile 
encounters  had  to  be  met  fram  without !  some  of  which  were  so 
terrible,  that  the  very  earth  was  felt,  in  a  manner,  to  shake  im- 
der  the  stroke  (Ps.  be.).  Yet  all  at  length  yielded ;  and  partly  by 
the  prowess  of  faith,  partly  by  the  remarkable  turns  given  to 
events  in  providence,  the  kingdom  did  reach  a  position  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  peace  and  blessing.  But  in  all  this  we  have 
the  developement  of  a  typical  dispensation,  bringing  the  a^ur- 
anee,  that  the  same  position  shall  in  due  time  be  reached  in  the 
higher  sphere  and  nobler  concerns  of  Meesiali's  kingdom.  The 
same  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge,  the  same  living 
energy,  the  same  overruling  providence,  is  equally  competent  now, 
as  it  is  alike  pledged,  to  secure  a  corresponding  result.  And  if 
the  people  of  God  have  but  discernment  to  read  aiight  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  faith  and  patience  to  fulfil  tlieir  appointed  task, 
they  will  find  that  they  have  no  need  to  despair  of  a  successful 
i^ue,  but  every  reason  to  hope  that  judgment  shall  at  length  be 
brought  forth  into  victory. 

This  one  illustration  may  meanwhile  be  suiHcient  to  show, 
(others  will  afterwards  present  themselves),  how  valuable  an  hand- 
maid to  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  Scnptiu:e  may  be  found  in  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  its  Typology.  Its  province  does  not, 
indeed,  consist  in  definitely  marking  out  beforehand  the  particular 
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agents  and  tvaneactions  that  are  to  fill  up  the  page  of  the  event- 
ful future.  It  folfils  the  whole  that  in  this  respect  it  is  fitted  to 
accomphah,  when  it  enables  us  to  obtain  some  insight — not  into 
the  what,  or  the  wlwn,,  or  the  instrmnents  hy  which — but  rather  into 
the  how  and  the  wherefore  of  the  future :— when  it  instructs  us 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  principles  that  must  prevail,  and  the 
gen  ■al  Im  f  1  aling  that  shall  be  adopted,  in  conducting  the 
affaa  1  M  al  b  kingdom  to  its  destined  results.  The  future 
her  n  d  the  past ;  and  the  thing  that  hath  been,  Js,  in 
aU  t   es.  nti  1  f  atures,  the  same  that  shall  be. 
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BOOK   SECOKD. 

THE  DISPENSATION  OF  PBIMEVAT,  AND  PATRIARCHAL  TIMES. 


Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  chiefly  ■vdth  an  investigation 
of  principles.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  these 
ascertained  and  settled,  before  we  coiild  apply,  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  typical  materials 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  And  in  now  entering  on  this,  the 
more  practical,  as  it  is  also  the  more  varied  and  extensive,  branch 
of  our  subject;  it  is  proper  to  indicate  at  the  outset  the  general 
features  of  the  aiTangement  we  propose  to  adopt,  and  notice  cer- 
tain landmarks  of  a  more  prominent  kind  that  ought  to  guide 
the  course  of  ovx  inquiries. 

1.  As  aU.  that  was  really  typical  formed  part  of  an  existing 
dispensation,  and  stood  related  to  a  religious  worship,  our  pri- 
mary divisions  must  connect  themselves  with  the  divine  dispen- 
sations. These  dispensations  were  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
same  fimdamental  truths  and  principles.  But  they  were  also 
marked  by  certain  characteristic  differences,  adapting  them  to  the 
precise  circinnetances  of  the  church  and  the  world,  at  the  time  of 
their  introduction.  It  is  firom  these,  therefore,  we  must  take  our 
starting-points  ;  and  in  these  also  should  find  the  natural  order 
and  succession  of  the  topics  which  must  pass  under  our  consider- 
ation. In  doing  so  we  shall  naturally  look,  first,  to  the  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  the  dispensation  is  based ;  then  to  the 
rehgious  symbols  in  which  its  lessons  and  hopes  were  embodied ; 
and  finally,  to  the  future  and  subsidiary  transactions  which  after- 
wards carried  forward  and  matmred  the  instruction. 

2.  In  the  whole  compass  of  sacred  history  we  find  only  three 
grand  eras,  that  can  properly  be  regarded  as  the  formative  epochs 
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of  distinct  reli^ous  dispensations.  They  are  those  of  tlie  fall,  of 
the  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  appearance  and  work  of 
Christ,  as  they  are  usually  designated ;  though  they  might  be 
more  fitly  described,  the  first  as  tho  entrance  of  faith  and  hope 
for  fallen  man,  the  second  as  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  tlie 
third  as  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel.  For,  it  was  not  properly 
the  fall,  but  the  new  state  and  constitution  of  things  brought  ia 
after  it,  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  foima  tlie  first  com- 
mencement of  the  world's  liistoiy.  Neither  is  it  the  redemption 
from  Egypt,  considered  by  itself,  but  this  in  connection  with  the 
giving  of  the  law,  which  was  its  immediate  aim  and  object,  that 
forme  the  great  characteristic  of  the  second  stage,  as  the  coming 
of  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ  does  of  the  third.  Between 
the  first  and  second  of  these  eras  two  very  important  events  in- 
tervened—tlie  deluge  and  the  call  of  Abraham — ^both  alike  fonn- 
ing  prominent  breaks  in  the  history  of  the  period.  Hence,  not 
mifreq^uently,  the  antediluvian  is  distinguished  from  the  patriarchal 
church,  and  the  church,  as  it  existed  before,  from  the  church  as 
it  stood  after,  the  call  of  Abraham,  But  important  as  these 
events  were,  in  the  order  of  God's  providential  an-angemeats, 
they  mark  no  material  alteration  in  the  constitutional  basis,  or 
even  formal  aspect  of  the  religion  then  established.  As  regards 
the  institutions  of  worship,  properly  so  called,  Abraham  aad  his 
descendants  appear  to  have  been  much  on  a  footing  with  those 
who  lived  before  the  fiood ;  and  therefore,  not  primary  and  fun- 
damental, but  only  subsidiary  elements  of  instruction  could  be 
evolved  by  means  of  the  events  referred  to.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  another  great  event,  which  formed  a  similar  breali  dur- 
ing the  currency  of  the  second  period — ^the  Babylonish  exile  and 
return.  This  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  Scripture,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  historical  record  of  the  event,  or  to  the  an- 
nouncements made  beforeliand  concerning  it  in  prophecy.  Yet 
it  iatroduced  no  essential  change  into  the  spiritual  relations  of 
the  church,  nor  altered  in  any  respect  the  institutions  of  her 
symbolical  woreliip.  The  restored  temple  was  bmlt  at  once  on  the 
site,  and  after  the  pattern  of  that  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  nothing  more  was  aimed  at  by  the  imme- 
diate agents  in  the  work  of  restoration,  than  the  re-establishment 
of  the  rites  and  services  enjoined  by  Moses.     Omitting,  therefore. 
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the  gospel  dispensation,  as  the  antitypical,  there  only  remain  for 
the  conimenoement  of  the  earlier  dispensationa,  in  which  the 
typical  is  to  he  sought,  the  two  epochs  already  mentioned — those 
of  Adam  and  Moses. 

3.  It  is  not  simply  the  fact,  however,  of  these  successire  dis- 
pensations which  is  of  importance  for  our  present  inquiry.  StiU 
more  depends  for  a  well-grounded  and  eatisfectory  exhibition  of 
divine  truth  as  connected  with  them,  upon  a  correct  view  of  their 
mutual  and  interdependent  relation  to  each  other  ;  tlie  relation 
not  merely  of  the  Mosaic  to  the  Christian,  but  also  of  the  Patri- 
archal to  the  Mosaic.  For  as  the  revelation  of  law  laid  Hie  foun- 
dation of  a  religious  state,  which,  under  the  moulding  influenco 
of  providential  arrangemente  and  prophetic  gitls,  developed  and 
grew  till  it  had  assumed  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Gospel ;  so  the  original  constitution  of  grace  settled  with 
Adam  after  the  fall,  comparatively  vague  and  indistinct  at  first, 
gradually  became  more  definite  and  exact,  and,  in  the  form  of 
heaven-derived  or  time-honoured  institutions,  exhibited  the  g-erm 
of  much  that  was  afterwards  established  as  law.  In  the  primeval 
period  nothing  wears  a  properly  legal  aspect ;  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  capital  mistakes  of  theological  writers,  especially  in  this 
country — a  source  of  endlras  controverey  and  arbitrary  explana^ 
tions — ^to  seek  there  for  law  in  the  direct  and  obtrusive,  when,  as 
yet,  the  order  of  the  divine  plan  admitted  of  its  existing  only  in 
the  Icdeni  form.  We  read  of  promise  and  threatening,  of  acts  and 
dealings  of  God,  pregnant  with  spiritual  fight  and  moral  obfiga- 
tion,  meeting  from  the  very  first  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
fidlen  man ;  hut  of  express  and  positive  enactments  there  is  no 
trace.  Some  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  will  be  adverted 
to  in  the  immediately  foUowing  chapters.  At  present,  we  simply 
notice  the  fact,  as  one  of  the  points  necessary  to  he  kept  in  view 
for  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  com-se  of  inquiry  before  ua 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  commencing  period  of  tlie 
Church's  history,  we  find  nothing  that  beare  the  rigid  and  autho- 
ritative form  of  law,  we  find  on  every  hand  the  foundations  of 
law  ;  and  these  gradually  enlarging  and  widening,  and  sometimes 
even  assuming  a  distinctly  legal  aspect,  before  tlie  patriarchal  dis- 
l^euaation  closed.  So  that  when  the  properly  legal  period  came, 
the  materials,  to  a  conftiderable  extent,  were  already  in  existence, 
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and  only  needed  to  be  woven  and  consolidated  into  a  compact 
system  of  tnith  and  duty.  It  is  enough  to  instance,  in  proof  of 
■what  h^  been  stated,  the  case  of  the  Sabbath — not  formally  im- 
posed, though  divinely  iiKtituted  from  the  fii'st — the  rite  of  piar- 
cular  samlice,  very  eimiiar  (as  we  shall  shew)  eis  to  its  original 
inatitution — the  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean-— the 
consecration  of  the  tenth  to  God — the  sacredness  of  blood — the 
Levirate  usage — ^the  ordinance  of  circumcision.  The  whole  of 
these  had  their  foundations  laid,  paitly  in  the  procedure  of  God, 
partly  in  the  consciences  of  men,  before  the  law  entered ;  and  in 
regard  to  some  of  them  the  law's  prescriptions  might  be  said  to  he 
anticipated,  while  still  the  patriajchal  age  was  in  program.  As  the 
period  of  law  approached,  there  was  also  a  visible  approach  to  its 
distinctive  characteristics.  And,  without  regard  liad  to  the  formal 
difierence,  yet  gTadual  approximation  of  the  two  periods,  we  can 
as  little  hope  to  present  a  solid  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  pro- 
gressive developement  of  the  divine  plan,  as  if  we  should  overlook 
either  their  fundamental  agreement  with  each  other,  or  their 
common  relation  to  the  fall  manifestation  of  grace  and  truth  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  must  hold  it  fast,  that  tlie  Law — the 
intermediate  point  between  the  fall  and  redemption— had  its  pre- 
paration as  well  as  the  Gospel. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  investigation  to  be  pursued  i-e- 
specting  pariicular  types,  as  the  first  place  is  due  to  tliose  which 
belonged  to  the  institutions  of  rehgion,  so  our  first  care  must  be, 
according  to  the  principles  aheady  established,  to  ascertain  the 
views  and  impressions  which,  as  parts  of  an  existing  religion,  tliey 
were  fitted  to  awaken  iu  the  ancient  worshipper.  It  may,  of 
.course,  be  impossible  to  say,  in  any  particular  case,  that  such  views 
and  impressions  were  actually  derived  fi-om  them,  with  as  much 
precision  and  deflniteness  as  may  appear  iu  our  description ;  for 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  requisite  amount  of  thought  and  con- 
sideration was  actually  addressed  to  the  subject.  But  due  care 
should  be  taken  in  this  respect,  not  to  make  the  typical  symbols 
and  transactions  indicative  of  more  than  what  may,  with  ordinary 
degrees  of  light  ajid  gi'ace,  have  been  learned  from  them  by  men 
of  faith  in  Old  Testament  Scripture.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
forg-otten  that,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  much  greater  insight 
was  attainable  through  such  a  medium,  than  it  is  quite  easy  for 
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lis  now  to  realize.  At  tirstj  believers  were  largely  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  loiowledge  of  divine  truth ;  it  was  their  chief 
talent,  and  would  hence  he  cultivated  with  especial  care.  Even 
afterwards,  when  the  sources  of  information  were  somewhat  in- 
creased, the  disposition  and  capacity  to  learn  by  means  of  symbo- 
lical acts  and  institutions,  would  be  materially  aided  by  that  mode 
of  contemplation  which  has  been  wont  to  dietinguish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  This  proceeds  (to  use  the  language  of  Bahr) 
"  on  the  ground  of  an  inseparable  connection  subsisting  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  bodily,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  seen  and 
the  unseen.  According  to  it,  the  whole  actual  world  is  nothing 
but  the  manifestation  of  the  ideal  one ;  the  entire  creation  is  not 
only  a  production,  but,  at  the  same  time,  also  an  evidence  and  a 
revelation  of  Godhead.  Nothing  real  is  merely  dead  matter,  but 
is  the  fomi  and  body  of  something  ideal ;  so  that  the  whole  world, 
even  to  its  very  stones,  appears  instinct  with  life,  and  on  that 
account  especially  becomes  a  revelation  of  Deity,  whose  distin- 
guishing characteristic  it  is  to  have  life  in  himself.  Such  a  mode 
of  viewing  things  in  nature  may  he  called  emphatically  the  reli- 
gious one ;  for  it  contemplates  the  world  as  a  great  eaufftuary,  the 
individual  parts  of  which  are  so  many  marks,  words,  and  letters 
of  a  grand  revelation-book  of  Godhead,  in  which  God  speaks  and 
imparts  information  respecting  himself.  If,  therefore,  that  which 
m  and  felt  was  generally  regarded  by  men  as  the  immediate 
mpression  of  that  which  is  unseen,  a  speech  and  revelation  of  the 
nvisible  Giodhead  to  them,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  they  were 
to  have  unfolded  to  them  a  conception  of  His  nature,  and  to  have 
a  representation  given  them  of  what  His  worship  properly  consists 
in,  the  same  language  would  require  to  be  used  which  God  spake 
with  them ;  the  same  means  of  representation  would  need  to  be 
employed  which  God  himself  had  sanctioned — the  sensible,  the 
visible,  the  external"' 

The  conclusion  drawn  here  goes  somewhat  farther  than  the 
premises  fairly  warrant.  If  the  learned  author  had  merely  said 
that  there  was  a  propriety  or  fitness  in  employing  the  same  means 
of  outward  representation,  as  they  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  cast 
of  thought  in  those  among  whom  they  were  instituted,  and  were 
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thus  wisely  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  we  would  have  entirely 
concurred  in  the  statement.  But  that  such  persons  aheolufely 
required  to  he  addressed  by  means  of  a  symbolical  language  in 
matters  of  rehgion  could  scarcely  be  admitted,  without  conceding 
that  they  were  incapable  of  handling  another  and  more  spiritual 
one,  and  that  consequently  a  religion  of  symbols  must  have  held 
perpetual  ascendency  in  the  E^t.  Besides,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  this  "  peculiarly  religious  mode  of  viewing  things," 
as  it  ifi  called,  was  not,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  of  a 
eymbohcal  rehgion  already  estabiisbed,  rather  tlian  the  originating 
cause  of  such  a  religion.  At  all  events,  the  reed  nece^ity  f( 
preponderatii^  camalify  and  outwardness  of  the  eaiher  d' 
tions  was  of  a  different  Mnd.  It  arose  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  institutions  belonging  to  them,  as  temporaiy  substitutes  for 
the  better  and  the  more  spiritual  things  of  the  Gospel ;  rendering 
it  neeessaiy  that  symbols  should  then  hold  the  place  of  the  coming 
reahty.  It  is  the  capital  error  of  Bain's  system  to  give  to  the 
symbolical  in  religion  a  place  tliat  does  not  properly  belong  to  it ; 
and  so  to  assimilate  too  nearly  the  Old  and  the  New^ — -to  repre- 
sent the  symbohcal  rehgion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  less  imper- 
fect than  it  really  wae,  and  inversely  to  convert  the  greatest  imlity 
of  tbe  New  Testament — ^the  atoning  death  of  Christ — ^into  a  merely 
symbolical  representation  of  the  placability  of  heaven  to  the  pe- 
nitent. 

But  with  this  partial  exception  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  quotation  above  given,  tJiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode 
of  contemplation  and  insight  there  described  has  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished the  inhabitante  of  the  East,  and  that  it  must  have 
peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  intelligent  use  of  a  symbolical  wor- 
ship. They  could  give  life  and  significance,  in  a  manner  loe  can 
but  imperfectly  understand,  to  the  outward  and  corporeal  emblems 
tlu:ough  which  their  converse  with  G-od  was  chiefly  carried  on. 
To  reason  from  our  own  case  to  theirs  would  be  to  judge  by  a 
very  false  criterion.  Accustomed  from  our  earhest  years  to  oral 
and  written  discourse,  as  the  medium  through  which  we  receive 
our  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  expr^s  the  feelings  it  awakens 
in  our  bosom,  we  have  some  diEficuIty  in  conceiving  how  any  de- 
finite ideas  could  be  conveyed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  where 
that  was  so  sparingly  employed  as  the  means  of  communication 
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But  the  "  grey  fathers  of  the  world"  were  placed  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, having  from  their  childhood  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  Bymbolical  institutions  as  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate 
channels  of  divine  communion.  So  that  the  native  tendency  iirstj 
and  then  the  liahitual  use  strengthening  and  improving  the  ten- 
dency, must  have  rendered  them  adepts,  as  compared  with  Chris- 
tian communities  now,  in  perceiving  the  significance,  and  employ- 
ing the  instrumentality  of  religious  symbols, 

5.  When  the  symholical  institutions  and  services  of  former 
times  ahaU  have  been  explained  in  the  manner  now  indicated, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  consider  in  detail  the  import  and  bearing 
of  the  typical  ti'ansactions  which  took  place  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  each  dispensation.  In  doing  this,  care  will  require, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  he  taken,  that  the  proper  place  be  asdgned 
them  ae  intended  only  to  exhibit  ideas  subsidiary  to  those  em- 
bodied in  the  religion  itself.  And  as  in  reading  the  typical  sym- 
bols, so  in  reading  the  typical  transactions  connected  with  them, 
we  must  make  the  views  and  impressions  they  were  fitted  to  con- 
vey to  those  whom  they  immediately  respected  concerning  the 
character  and  purposes  of  Q-od,  the  ground  and  measure  of  that 
higher  bearing  which  they  carried  to  the  coming  events  of  the 
Gospel.  !Nor  are  we  here  again  to  overlook  that  religions  ten- 
dency and  habit  of  mind  which  has  been  noticed  as  a  general 
chai-acteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East ;  for  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  disposed  to  do  with  the  acts  of  providence  as  with  the 
works  of  creation — would  contemplate  them  as  manifestations  of 
Godhead,  or  revelations  in  the  world  of  sense  of  what  was  thought 
and  felt  in  the  higher  world  of  spirit.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  historical  transactions  referred  to  were  all  s'pecia), 
acts  of  providence.  While  they  formed  part  of  the  current  events 
of  Iiiatory,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  singularly  planned  and 
adjusted,  that  the  persons  immediately  concerned  in  them  could 
scarcely  ovei^look  either  their  direct  appointment  by  Grod,  or  their 
intunate  connection  with  his  plana  and  pui'poses  of  grace.  It  is 
the  hand  of  Grod  himself  that  ever  appears  to  he  directing  the 
transactions  of  Old  Testament  history.  And  the  acts  in  winch  He 
more  peculiarly  discovers  himself,  being  the  operations  of  One, 
whose  grand  object,  from  the  period  of  the  fall,  was  the  foiling  of 
the  tempter,  and  the  raising  up  of  a  seed  of  biasing,  they  coidd 
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scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  by  intelligent  and  pious  minda  as 
standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  tbie  centre-point  of  the  divine 
economy.  In  proportion  as  the  people  of  GJod  had  faitli  to  "  wait 
for  the  consolation  of  lsra«l,"  they  would  also  have  diacenunent 
to  read,  with  a  view  to  the  better  things  to  come,  the  disclosures 
of  His  mind  and  will,  whdclt  were  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
His  operations. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  are  chiefly  to  account  for  God's  frequent 
appeai-auce  on  the  stage  of  patriarchal  history,  and  His  more  direct 
personal  agency  in  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  church.  The  things 
that  happened  to  it  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished  the  great 
ends  of  their  appointment.  For,  througli  these  God  was  con- 
tinually malting  revelation  of  himself  to  the  church,  and  impart- 
ing what  it  was  needful  for  her  to  Imow  of  Him  as  the  God  of 
salvation.  It  was,  therefore,  of  essential  moment  to  the  object  in 
view,  that  His  people  should  be  able,  without  hesitation,  to  regard 
them  as  indications  of  His  mind ;  that  they  should  not  merely 
consider  them  as  His,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said, 
that  "  God  is  in  history  ;"  but  His  also  in  the  more  definite  and 
peculiar  sense  of  conveying  specific  and  progressive  discoverira  of 
the  divine  administration.  How  could  they  have  been  recognised 
as  such,  unless  the  finger  of  Giod  had,  in  some  form,  laid  its  dis- 
tinctive impress  upon  them  ?  Taking  into  account,  therefore,  tdl 
the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  typical  facts  of  Old  Testament 
history — the  close  relation  in  which  they  commonly  stood  to  the 
rites  and  institutions  of  a  religion  of  hope — ^the  evident  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  bore  upon  them  the  interposition  of  God — 
and  the  place  occupied  by  others  in  the  announcements  of  pro- 
phecy— they  had  quite  enough  to  distinguish  them  fi'om  the  more 
general  events  of  Providence,  and  were  perfectly  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  the  faith  and  the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  Grod. 

6.  We  simply  note  farther,  that  when  passing  under  review 
acts  and  institutions  of  God,  which  stretch  through  successive 
ages  and  dispensations,  there  will  nece^arily  recur,  under  some- 
wliat  different  forms,  substantially  the  same  exhibitions  of  divine 
truth.  It  was  unavoidable,  but  that  all  the  more  fundamental 
ideas  of  religion,  and  the  greater  obligations  connected  with  it, 
should  be  the  subject  of  many  an  ordinance  in  worship,  and  many 
a  transaction  in  Providence,     The  briefest  mode  of  treatment,  as 
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it  would  naturally  involve  fewest  repetitions,  wonld  be  to  classify, 
iiret  the  primary  heads  of  doctrine  and  duty,  and  then  arrange 
under  them  the  successive  exhibitions  given  of  each  in  the  ftiture 
enactment  and  dealings  of  Q-od,  withoufc  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
period  of  their  appearanca  This  plan  was  partially  followed  in 
oiix  first  edition,  but  was  found  impracticable  as  a  whole.  "We 
deem  it  nec^sary  to  keep  by  the  historical  order,  though  it  may 
be  occasionally  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the 
same  truths  brought  anew  before  us.  For,  thus  alone  can  we 
mark  aright  the  course  of  developement,  which,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  is  too  important  an  element  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of 
at  times  ti'enoMng  on  ground,  that  may  have  been  partially  trod- 
den before. 
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CHAPTEK  PIRST. 

THE  DIVINE  TRUTHS  EMBODIED  IS  THR  HISTORICAL  TKASSACTIONa  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  FALL,  BEING  THOSE  ON  WHICH  THE  PIKST  SYMBOLI- 
CAL RELIGION  WAS  liASED, 

TnE  religion  of  man,  as  it  falls  under  oui-  consideration  at  pre- 
sent, must  be  viewed  as  taking  its  commencement  at  the  fall. 
Wliat  linowledge  Adam  possessed  of  the  character  and  ways  of 
God,  before  he  fell ;  or  with  what  forms  of  worship  he  gave 
expression  to  the  thoughte  and  feelings  which  were  called  forth 
by  his  relation  to  God,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  it 
is  not  possible  for  ua  now  exactly  to  determine.  Wor  does  it  much 
concern  ub  to  know,  Om'  interest  in  his  religious  views  and  pros- 
pects properly  begins  with  the  new  aspect  and  constitution  of 
things  which  arose  with  the  entrance  of  sin.  Then,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  did  an  occasion  arise  for  the  introduction  of  typical 
acts  and  institutions,  which  otherwise  should  have  had  no  proper 
foundation  to  rest  on.  From  their  very  nature  and  object,  they 
bear  respect  to  another  and  better  state  of  thing's  preparing  to  be 
introduced ;  and  hence  necessarily  imply,  that  man's  existing  con- 
dition already  partook  of  evils  and  dangers  which  required  to  be 
met  by  the  provisions  of  divine  grace  and  benevolence,  as  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  way  for  a  state  of  iiltimate  rest  and  satis- 
faction. 

The  opinion  certainly  began  to  be  broached  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  has  often  been  formally  propounded 
since,  "  That  Paradise  was  to  Adam  a  type  of  heaven  ;  and  that 
the  never-ending  life  of  happiness  promised  to  our  first  parents, 
if  they  had  continued  obedient,  and  grown  up  to  perfection  under 
that  economy  wherein  they  were  placed,  should  not  have  continued 
in  the  earthly  paradise,  hut  only  have  commenced  there,  and 
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been  perpetuated  in  a  higher  state."^  It  is  poeeible,  indeed, 
tliat  such  might  have  teen  the  destination  of  man  in  the  case 
Buppoeed ;  but  it  is  a  point  upon  which  Scripture  is  altogether 
silent,  and  in  its  original  form  too  plainly  bore  the  impress  of  the 
Eastern  philosophy,  which  associated  with  matter  in  every  form 
imperfection  and  evil.  Those  who  were  tinctured  with  this  phi- 
losophy could  not  imagine,  that  Adam  should  feel  himself  to  be 
in  a  state  of  proper  eatiefaction,  so  long  as  he  was  clothed  upon 
with  a  body  formed  of  the  dust  of  earth,  and  dependent  upon 
earthly  productions  for  its  support ;  and  that  he  must,  from  the 
outset,  have  had  his  eye  directed  toward  a  higher  and  more  ethe- 
real state  of  being,  of  which  the  enjoyments  he  actually  possessed 
could  present  him  with  nothing  more  than  an  image  and  a  fore- 
taste. Whatever  elements  of  truth  there  might  be  in  such  ideas, 
they  belong  entirely  to  the  region  of  speculation,  and  are  so  far 
at  variance  with  the  representations  of  Scripture,  as  there  the  ori- 
ginal frame  and  constitution  of  things  appears  as  the  relatively 
perfect,  and  what  is  to  be  hereafter  as  the  recovery  of  what  has 
been  lost — the  restoration  of  what  was  at  the  beguming.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  more  than  this  ;  hut  its  being  so,  is  the  inci- 
dental result  of  the  way  in  which  the  good  has  been  achieved, 
rather  than  its  direct  and  professed  object. 

It  was  from  an  entirely  different  tendency^ — 'from  a  disposition 
to  multiply  typical  meanings  without  rule  or  hmit — ^that  most 
writers  of  the  Cocceian  school  were  led  to  give  a  typical  interpre- 
tation to  many  things  in  the  primeval  world— such  as  the  mode 
of  Adam's  creation,  the  formation  of  Eve  from  his  side  while  he 
slept,  his  relation  to  the  trees  m  the  midst  of  the  garden.  An 
eminent  writer  of  that  school,  however,  has  justiy  remarked,  that 
"  in  the  state  of  innocence  there  were  no  typical  rites  adumbrat- 
ing Christ  and  his  merits,  whereof  there  was  then  neither  Imow- 

'  This  proposidon,  nith  the  Patiisdo  authoritieB  that  support  it,  may  be  found  in  the 
tUsconvseB  of  Biahop  BbIL  Hisproofe  from  the  earSier  Fathei'a — Justin  Mmtyr,  Tatian,  Ire- 
nans,  are  very  ganecaL  The  firat  explicit  proof  is  from  Theophilns  of  Antioch,  who 
epeats  of  Adam  h^ng  "  at  length  canonidsed  oivconeed'atcd,  and  ascending  fo  heaven," 
if  he  had  gone  on  to  perfection.  The  tflstimonj  becomes  mora  full,  as  the  speculative 
influence  of  the  Greek  pbilosophy  gains  strength  in  the  Church.  And  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria expressly  aaya  in  hia  Litm'gy,  that  "  if  Adam  had  kept  the  commandments,  he 
would  have  recdved  Immortality  as  the  reward  of  his  ohedienoe" — that  is,  immoilality  in 
heaven. 
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ledge  nor  need ;  as  the  very  word  creation  importSj  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  reatoratiou  or  a  restorer.  AH  typical  cere- 
monies were  subeecLuent  to  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of  grace  in 
Christ."^  This  waa  said  by  Alting  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  Sabbath,  in  re- 
spect to  its  typical  foreshadowing  of  the  final  rest  of  the  redeemed, 
to  have  been  instituted  after  the  fell.  In  which  ease,  the  whole 
series  of  transactions  connected  with  the  formation  of  Eve,  her 
presentation  to  Adam,  and  then-  joint  participation  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  must  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day  on  which  Adam 
himself  was  created.  This  is  altogether  an  improbable  opinion  ; 
although  it  appears  to  have  obtained  some  prevalence  in  Alting's 
&ge,  and  the  times  immediately  succeeding.  A  typical  employ- 
ment of  the  Sabliath  with  reference  to  better  things  to  come,  by 
no  means  inferred  its  original  and  primary  establishment  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  may  only  have  inferred,  that  the  institution  was  now 
invested  with  a  new  meaaing  and  importance,  and  brought  within 
the  circle  of  God's  purposes  of  grace ;  precisely  as  in  later  times 
was  done  with  articles  of  food  and  circumcision,  and  other  things 
talfen  from  the  field  of  nature  or  of  history,  and  associated  with 
the  hopes  of  salvation.  Still,  the  general  principle  amiounced 
by  Alting  is  undoubtedly  con'ect.  Nothing  belonging  to  the 
garden  of  Eden  could  possess,  in  the  theological  sense,  a  typical 
character,  tiU  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  man,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it  had  undergone  an  essential  change.  Till  then  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  constitution  of  this  world  must  be  regarded  as  in 
itself  good,  without  any  evil  existing  in  it  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Mediator,  and  consequently  without  any  reference 
appearing  to  the  work  or  benefits  of  redemption.  Yet  this  by  no 
means  hinders,  that  all  may  have  been  so  planned  and  arranged 
by  the  foreseeing  eye  of  God,  as  to  have  readily  admitted  of 
various  typical  appUcations  to  the  interests  of  redemption,  after 
the  entrance  of  sin  required  the  things  of  redemption  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Nay,  as  the  work  of  redemption  is  itself  a  creation — a 
new  work  of  God  fashioning  after  a  higher  ideal  the  materials  of 
the  old— we  may  reasonably  expect  that  much  in  tlie  second 
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should  be  made  to  a^ume  the  form  smd  image  of  what  bad  ori- 
ginally  appeared  in  the  first.  It  is  on  this  ground,  indeed,  that 
the  argament  from  analogy  is  baaed. 

But  this  is  not  our  present  theme.  We  have  to  do  simply  with 
man  as  fallen — man  as  standing  in  need  of  redemption.  And  con- 
templating from  this  point  of  view  bia  religious  condition  and 
prospects,  we  have  first  of  all  to  take  into  aecoimt  what  has  ever 
been,  and  what  must  necessarily  be,  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  trae  religion — the  historical  nature  of  its  origin.  It  does 
not  come  forth  with  a  kind  of  independent  and  theoretical  com- 
ss,  but  grows,  by  successive  stages,  out  of  the  actual  mani- 
s  Gk)d  gives  of  himself,  and  the  circunatances  in  which 
his  creatures  are  placed.  Its  primaiy  elements  of  truth  and  duty 
are  but  deductions — such  as  naturally  force  themselves  on  reflec- 
tive minds — ^from  facts  already  known,  and  relations  actually 
estahhshed  in  the  course  of  providence.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  they  should  appear  in  the  shape  of  formal 
enunciations  or  authoritative  precepts,  to  give  them  a  daim  on 
the  heart  and  conscience.  That  claim  may  both  exist,  and  be 
distinctly  recognised  and  felt,  where  it  has  not  been  legislatively 
imposed.  Indeed,  direct  and  explicit  enactments  are  rather  a 
mark  of  imperfection  than  otherwise — of  imperfection  either  in 
the  objective  grounds  of  rehgious  instruction,  or  in  the  spiritual 
capacity  and  disposition  to  make  an  adequate  use  of  those  that 
exist.  And  hence  it  is  that,  as  compared  with  Old  Testament 
times,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  New.  Believers  in  Christ  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  And  yet,  so  far  from  being 
thereby  released  from  the  obhgationB  of  duty,  they  are  placed  in 
that  respect  on  a  higher  level,  and  called  to  a  more  spiritual  life. 
The  law  in  its  very  form  is  an  evidence  of  abounding  iniquity.  It 
contemplates  a  state  of  ignorance  and  depravity  which  it  seeks  to 
regulate  and  restrain  by  specific  directions  that  presuppose  an 
utter  inability  to  discover  the  right,  and  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
depart  from  it. 

This,  however,  required  time  and  opportunity  for  developement ; 
and  the  world  was  at  fii'st  no  more  prepared  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Law  than  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  Man  had 
fallen,  indeed,  from  his  original  rectitude;  but  he  had  not  there- 
fore sunk  into  total  blindness  and  corruption.    Nor  was  he,  in  fact, 
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treated  as  in  aiich  a  condition  by  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  still 
regarded  as  possessing  somewhat  of  that  nobility  of  nature,  that 
divine  image,  in  the  lilteneea  of  which  he  was  ao  recently  created 
— as  not  needing,  and,  therefore,  not  receiving,  any  formal  enact- 
ments to  prescribe  to  him  the  path  of  duty,  but  capable  himself  of 
discerning  these  in  God's  manifested  character  and  dealings,  and 
in  the  iacts  connected  with  his  own  altered  position.  In  these  he 
was  furnished  with  the  materials  of  light  and  the  grounds  of  obli- 
gation, such  as,  if  rightly  used,  were  perfectly  siiiifieient  to  direct 
his  course,  and  yet  such  as  to  allow  ample  scope  for  the  display 
of  the  native  tendencies  of  the  heart.  And  only  when  these  ten- 
dencies had  proved  to  be  so  strong  on  the  side  of  evil,  that  men 
were  manifestly  iueapable  of  either  knowing  or  doing  wliat  was 
right  in  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  world— -then  only  did  it 
become  necessary  to  present  tliem  with  positive  enactments,  and 
hedg'e  them  round  with  stringent  rules  and  prohibitionB.  The 
history  of  mankuid  as  a  whole,  viewed  in  coimection  with  the 
divine  dispensations,  beai-s  an  exact  analogy  to  the  history  of 
each  individual  man.  Firet,  he  appears  as  a  child,  weali,  indeed, 
and  prone  to  err,  yet  bearing  the  paternal  image,  and  capable  of 
learning  from,  and  copying  aftei'  the  pata-nal  example.  This  is 
at  once  the  safe  and  tlie  dutiful  course  for  him.  By  and  bye, 
however,  aa  youth  advances,  the  lawless  desu'es  and  irregular 
passions  of  nature  break  forth,  and  he  must  be  restrained  and 
checked  on  every  side  by  the  bonds  of  law.  Farther  on,  again, 
when  these  have  served  their  end — when  the  youth  has  sprung 
to  manhood,  and  the  paternal  mind  ha«  become  the  mind  also  of 
the  son,  the  age  of  law  passes  away ;  there  is  the  Uberty  of  the 
spirit,  the  freedom  of  full-gi'own  man. 

It  win  be  understood,  then,  that  we  are  not  now  to  look  for 
explicit  statements  of  doctrines  and  authoritative  commands,  but, 
in  the  intentional  absence  of  th^e,  to  consider  what  might  be 
learned  of  divine  truth  and  duty  by  the  earliest  race  of  worship- 
pers, first,  from  the  palpable  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and 
then  from  the  symbolical  acts  and  institutions,  in  connection  with 
which  their  faith  was  to  be  maintained  and  exercised. 

1.  What,  in  such  an  enumeration,  is  obviously  entitled  to  rank 
first,  is  the  doctrme  o/humcm  gmU  mid  corruption. 

Fi-om  the  moment  of  their  transgression,  om-  first  parents  knew 
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thtifc  their  relation  to  God  had  become  sadly  altered.  The  calm 
of  their  once  peaceM  bosoms  was  instaiitly  agitated  and  disturbed 
by  tormenting  feare  of  judgment.  Nor  did  these  prove  to  be 
gi'oundless  alarms ;  they  were  the  forenmners  of  a  curse,  which 
was  soon  thundered  in  their  ears  by  the  voice  of  God,  and  written 
out  in  their  exiled  and  blighted  condition.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d  very  gxwd.  And  as  their  postei'ity  grew,  and  one 
generation  aprang  up  after  another,  the  etory  of  the  lost  heritage 
of  blessing  (no  doubt  perpetually  repeated),  and  tlie  still  continued 
exclusion  from  tlie  hallowed  region  of  life,  must  have  served  to 
keep  up  the  impression  that  sin  had  comipted  the  nature,  and 
marred  the  inheritance  of  man. 

Evidences  were  not  long  wanting  to  shew,  that  sin  in  the  first 
pair  was  evil  in  the  root,  which  must,  more  or  less,  communicate 
iteelf  to  every  branch  of  the  human  family.  In  the  first-born  of 
the  family  it  sprung  at  once  into  an  iU-omened  maturity,  as  if  to 
give  warning  of  the  disastrous  results  that  might  be  expected  in  the 
future  history  of  mankind.  And  constantly  as  the  weU-iSpting  of 
life  flowed  on,  the  stream  of  human  depravity  swelled  into  a  deeper 
and  broader  fiood.  There  were  things  in  God's  earHer  procedure 
that  were  natiu-ally  fitted  to  check  its  working,  and  repress  its 
growth — especially  the  mild  forbearance  and  paternal  kindness 
with  which  He  treated  the  first  race  of  transgressors — ^the  wonder- 
ful longevity  granted  to  them — the  space  left  for  repentance  even 
to  the  greatest  sinners,  while  still  sufficient  means  were  employed 
to  convince  them  of  their  guilt  and  danger—all  seeming  to  be- 
token the  tender  solicitude  of  a  father  yearning  over  his  infant 
offsj^ring,  and  restraining  for  a  season  the  curse  that  now  rested 
on  their  condition,  if  so  be  they  might  be  won  to  His  love  and 
service.  But  it  was  the  evil,  not  the  good  in  man's  nature,  which 
took  advantage  of  this  benign  treatment  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
ripen  into  strength  and  fruitfulness.  And,  ere  long,  the  very 
goodness  of  God  found  it  needful  to  interpose,  and  relieve  the 
earth  of  the  mass  of  violence  and  corruption  which,  as  in  designed 
contrast  to  the  benignity  of  heaven,  had  come  to  usurp  possession 
of  the  world.  So  that,  looking  simply  to  the  broad  facte  of  his- 
tory, the  doctrine  of  human  guilt  and  depravity  stands  forth  with 
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a  melancholy  promineuce  and  particularity  which  ooiild  leave  no 
douht  concerning  it  upon  thougMul  minde. 

2.  Another  doctrine,  which  the  facta  of  piimeval  history  ren- 
dered it  equally  impossible  for  tlioughful  minds  to  gainsay  or 
overlook,  is  the  ng7tieovsnes3  of  God's  characier  aiul  government. 

For,  tlmt  mankind  should  have  been  expelled  fi'om  the  region 
of  life,  and  made  subject  to  a  curse  which  doomed  them  to  sorrow 
and  trouble,  disease  and  death,  in  consequence  of  their  violation 
of  a  single  command  of  Heaven,  was  a  proof  patent  to  aU,  and 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  everything  in  the 
divine  government  is  subordinate  to  the  principles  of  rectitude. 
"  There  was  in  it,"  t^  was  said  by  Irving  in  one  of  Ms  best  moods, 
"  a  most  sublime  act  of  holiness.  Giod,  after  making  Adam  a 
creature  for  an  image  and  hkeness  of  himself,  did  resolve  him  into 
vile  dust  through  viler  coniiption,  when  once  he  had  sinned ; 
proving  that  one  act  of  sin  was,  in  God's  sight,  of  for  more-  ac- 
count than  a  whole  world  teeming  with  beautiful  and  blessed  life, 
which  He  would  rather  send  headlong  into  death  than  suffer  one 
ein  of  Hia  creatm'e  to  go  unpunished.  And  tliough  creation's 
teeming  fountain  might  flow  on  ever  so  long,  still  the  flowing 
waters  of  created  Hfe  must  ever  empty  themselves  into  the  gulph 
of  death.  This  is  a  most  subUme  exaltation  of  the  moral  above 
the  material,  shewing  that  all  material  beauty  and  blessedness  of 
life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  clothing  of  one  good  thought,  which,  if 
it  become  evil,  straightway  all  departs  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream." 
"Who  could  seriously  reflect  on  this — on  the  good  that  was  lost, 
and  the  inheritance  of  evU  that  came  in  its  place— without  being 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  sceptre  of  God's 
government  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness,  and  that  blessing  might 
be  expected  under  it  only  by  such  as  love  righteousness  and  hate 
iniquity  ? 

3.  But  if  nothing  more  had  been  manifested  of  God  in  the 
facta  of  primeval  history  than  this— had  He  appeared  only  as  a 
righteous  judge  executing  deser\-ed  condemnation  on  the  guilty, 
Adam  and  his  fallen  offspring  might  have  been  appalled  and  tei- 
rified  before  Him,  but  they  could  not  have  ventured  to  approach 
Him  with  acts  of  worship.  We  notice,  therefore,  as  another  truth 
brought  out  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  fall,  and 
an  essentially  new  feature  in  the  divine  character,  the  exhibition 
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of  grace  which  was  then  given  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  fallen. 
That  everything  was  not  subjected  to  instantaneous  and  over- 
whebning  deBtruetion,  was  itself  a  proof  of  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  of  grace  into  the  divine  administration.  The  mere  re- 
spite of  the  sentence  of  death  (which,  if  justice  alone  had  pre- 
vailed, must  have  been  executed  on  the  very  day  of  transgr^sion), 
and  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  thinge  which  etUl  conteined 
many  tokens  of  divine  goodnras,  gave  evidence  of  thoughts  of 
meiey  and  loving-kindne^  in  God  toward  man.  Eut  aa  no  vague 
intimations,  or  even  probable  conclusions  of  reason,  from  the  gene- 
ral course  of  providence,  could  be  sufficient  to  re-stssure  the  heart 
on  such  a  matter  as  this,  an  explicit  assurance  was  given,  that 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent," — 
which,  however  dimly  understood  at  first,  could  not  fail  even  then 
to  light  up  the  conviction  in  the  sinful  heart,  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  God  to  aid  man  in  obtaining  a  recovery  from  the  ruin 
of  the  fail.  The  serpent  had  been  the  extensible  occasion  and 
instrument  of  the  fall,— the  visible  and  living  incarnation  of 
the  evil  power  which  betrayed  man  to  sell  his  birthright  of  life 
and  blessing.  And  that  this  power  should  be  destined  to  be  not 
only  successfully  withstood,  but  bruised  in  the  very  head  by  the 
offspiing  of  her  over  whom  he  had  so  easily  prevailed,  clearly  be- 
spoke the  intention  of  GJod  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  tempter, 
and  secure  the  final  triumph  of  the  lost. 

But  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  evidently  be  done  in  a  way  of 
grace.  All  natural  good  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall,  and  death 
—the  utter  destruction  of  life  and  ble^ing — ^had  become  the 
common  doom  of  humanity.  Whatever  inheritance,  therefore,  of 
good,  or  whatever  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  might  be  again 
presented,  could  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  divine  bene- 
ficence freely  granting  what  could  never  have  been  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  merit.  And  as  the  recovery  promised  necessarily 
implied  a  victory  over  the  might  and  malice  of  the  tempter,  to  be 
won  by  the  very  victims  of  his  artifice,  how  otherwise  could  this 
be  achieved  than  through  the  special  interposition  and  grace  of 
the  Most  High  ?  Manhood  in  Adam  and  Eve,  with  eveiy  advan- 
tage on  its  side  of  a  natural  kind,  had  proved  unable  to  stand 
before  the  enemy,  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  easiest  possible 
connnand,  and  retaining  possession  of  an  inheritance  already  con- 
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ferred.  How  greatly  more  unable  must  it  hare  felt  itself,  if  left 
unaided  and  alone,  to  work  up  againat  the  evil,  and  destroy  the 
destroyer  ?  In  such  a  case,  hope  could  have  found  no  solid  footl- 
ing to  rest  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  excepting  what 
it  descried  in  the  gracious  intentions  and  implied  aid  of  the  pro- 
miser.  And  when  it  appeared,  as  the  history  of  the  world  ad- 
vanced, how  the  evil  continued  to  talse  root  and  grow,  so  as  even 
for  a  time  to  threaten  the  extermination  of  the  good,  the  impres- 
sion must  have  deepened  in  the  minds  of  the  better  portion  of 
mankind,  that  the  promised  restoration  must  come  through  the 
intervention  of  divine  power  and  goodness, — that  the  saved  must 
owe  their  salvation  to  the  grace  of  Grod. 

4  Thus  iar  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  tlie  world  might  readily 
go  in  learning  the  truth  of  Gkid,  by  simply  looking  to  the  broad 
and  palpable  facta  of  history.  And  without  supposing  them  to 
have  posseted  any  extraordinary  reach  of  discernment,  they  might 
surely  be  conceived  capable  of  taking  one  step  more  r^ecting  the 
accomplishment  of  that  salvation  or  recovery  which  was  now  the 
object  of  their  desire  and  expectation.  Adam  saw — and  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  painful  reflections  which  forced  itself 
on  his  mind,  and  one,  too,  which  subsequent  events  came,  not  to 
reheve,  but  rather  to  imbitter  and  aggravate — ^he  saw  how  his 
fall  canied  in  its  bosom  the  fall  of  humanity ;  and  the  nature, 
which  in  him  had  become  stricken  with  poUution  and  death,  went 
down  thus  degenerate  and  corrupt  to  aU  Iris  pfsterity.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  original  constitution  of  things  was  based 
on  a  priTidple  of  headship,  in  virtue  of  which  the  condition  of  the 
entire  race  was  made  dependent  on  that  of  its  common  parent. 
And  the  thought  was  not  far  to  seek,  that  the  same  constitution 
might  somehow  have  place  in  cormection  with  the  work  of  reco- 
veiy.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  how,  excepting 
through  such  an  idea,  any  distinct  hope  could  be  cherished  of  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  By  the  one  act  of  Adam's  disobedience, 
he  and  his  posterity  together  were  banished  from  the  region  of 
pure  and  ble^ed  life,  and  made  subject  to  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  When(!e,  in  such  a  case,  could  deliverance  come  ?  How 
could  it  so  much  as  be  conceived  possible,  to  re-open  the  way  of 
life,  and  place  the  restored  inheritance  of  good  on  a  secure  and 
satisfactoiy  footing,  except  through  some  second  head  of  humanity 
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Rupernaturailj'  qualified  for  the  undertaking  ?  A  fallen  bead 
could  give  birth  only  to  a  fallen  offspring — so  the  righteousness 
of  heaven  had  decreed ;  and  the  prospect  of  rising  again  to  the 
possession  of  inimortal  life  and  blessing,  seemed,  by  ita  very  an- 
nouncement, to  call  for  the  institution  of  another  head,  unfallen 
and  yet  human,  through  whom  the  prospect  might  be  realised. 
Thus  only  could  the  divine  government  retain  iis  uniformity  of 
principle  in  the  altered  circumstances  that  had  occurred ;  and 
thus  only  might  it  seem  possible  to  have  the  end  it  proposed  ac- 
complished. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  consideration  of  this  principle  of 
headship,  as  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  could, 
of  itself,  have  enabled  those,  who  lived  immediately  subsecLuent 
to  the  fall,  to  obtain  very  clear  or  definite  views  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  its  application  in  the  worldng  out  of  redemption.  We 
merely  suppose,  that^  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  there  was 
enough  to  suggest  to  intelligent  and  discerning  minds  that  it 
should  in  some  way  have  a  place.  But  the  full  understanding  of 
the  principle,  and  of  the  close  harmony  it  estabKshes  between  the 
fall  and  redemption,  as  to  the  descending  curse  of  the  one,  and 
the  distributive  grace  and  glory  of  the  otha-,  can  be  perceived 
only  by  lis,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  look  &om  the  end  of  the 
world  to  its  beginnings,  and  to  trace  the  first  dawn  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  effulgence  of  its  meridian  gloiy.  Even  the  Jewish  Eabbins, 
who  were  far  from  occupying  the  vantage-ground  we  have  reached, 
could  yet  discern  some  common  ground  between  the  heritage  of 
evil  derived  from  Adam,  and  the  good  to  be  effected  by  Messiah. 
"  The  secret  of  Adam,"  one  of  them  remarks,  "  is  the  Secret  of  the 
Messiah  ;"  and  another,  "  As  the  first  m^m  was  the  one  that 
sinned,  so  shall  the  Messiah  be  tlie  one  to  do  sin  away."'  They 
recognised  in  Adam  and  Christ  the  two  heads  of  humanity,  with 
whom  all  mankind  must  be  associated  for  evii  or  for  good.  On 
surer  grounds,  however,  than  lay  within  the  ken  of  their  appre- 
hension, we  know  that  Adam  was  in  this  respect  "  the  type  of 
him  that  was  to  come"  (Rom.  v.  14)  But  in  this  respect  alone ; 
for  in  all  othei-  points  we  have  to  think  of  differences,  not  of  re- 
semblances.    The  principle,  that  belongs  to  them  in  common, 
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stands  simply  in  the  relation  they  alike  hold,  the  one  to  a  fallen, 
the  other  to  a  restored  offapring.  The  natural  seed  of  Adam  ai'e 
dealt  with  aa  one  with  himself,  first  in  transgression,  and  then  in 
death  the  wages  of  transgression.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  spiritnal 
seedof  Ohrist  are  dealt  with  as  one  with  him, first  in  the  consummate 
righteousness  he  brought  in,  and  then  in  the  eternal  life,  which  is  its 
appointed  recompense  of  blessing.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  80  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive" — all,  namely,  who  stand  connected 
with  Christ  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  they  do  with  Adam  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  How  could  this  be,  but  by  the  sin  of 
Adam  being  regarded  as  the  sin  of  humanity,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  as  the  property  of  those  who  by  faith  rest  upon 
his  name !  Hence,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Eomans,  along  with  the  facts  which  in  the  two  cases  attest  the 
doctrine  of  headship,  we  find  the  parallel  extended,  so  f^  to  in- 
clude also  the  respective  grounds  out  of  which  they  spring  :  "  As 
by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna^ 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  rigUeoumess  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For,  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sannerB,  bo  by  the  obedience  of  one, 
shall  many  be  made  righteous." 

These  statements  of  the  Apostle  are  no  more  than  an  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  by  connecting  them  with  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  reason 
to  give,  either  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  meaning,  or  a  rational 
account  of  the  facts  themselves,  on  any  other  ground  than  this 
principle  of  headship.  It  has  also  many  analogies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  the  history  of  providence  to  support  it. 
And  though,  Hke  every  other  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  it 
will  always  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  natural  man,  it 
will  never  fail  to  impart  peace  and  comfort  to  the  child  of  faith. 
Some  degree  of  this  he  will  derive  from  it,  even  by  contemplating 
it  in  its  darkest  side — ^by  looking  to  the  inheritance  of  evil  which 
it  has  been  the  occasion  of  transmitting  from  Adam  to  the  whole 
human  race.  For,  humbUng  aJ3  is  the  light  in  wlfich  it  presents 
the  natural  condition  of  man,  [t  still  serves  to  keep  the  soul  pos- 
sessed of  just  and  elevated  views  of  the  goodness  of  Grod,  That 
all  are  naturally  smitten  with  the  leprosy  of  a  sore  disease, 
is  matter  of  painful  experience,  and  cannot  be  denied  witliout 
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setting  aside  the  plainest  lessons  of  history.  But  how  much 
deeper  must  have  been  the  pain,  which  the  thought  of  this 
awakened,  and  how  unspeakably  more  pregnant  should  it  have 
appeared  with  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  future,  if  the  evil  couid 
have  been  traced  to  the  operation  of  God,  and  had  existed  as  an 
original  and  inherent  element  in  the  state  and  constitution  of 
man  ?  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  wretched  bosom  of  the  pro- 
digal, and  was  all,  indeed,  that  remained  to  keep  him  from  the 
blackness  of  despair,  to  know  that  it  was  not  his  iather  who 
sent  him  forth  into  the  condition  of  a  swine-herd,  fain  to  feed  him- 
self with  the  husks  with  which  they  were  fed  ;  a  comforting  thing 
to  know,  that  these  husks  and  that  wietchedne^  were  not  emblems 
of  his  father.  And  can  it  be  less  comforting  for  the  thoughtful 
mind,  when  awakening  to  the  sad  heritage  of  sin  and  death,  un- 
der which  humanity  lies  burdened,  to  know,  that  this  ascends  no 
higher  than  the  first  parent  of  the  human  family,  and  that,  as 
originally  settled  by  God,  the  condition  of  mankind  wan  in  all 
respects  "  very  good."  The  evil  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  not 
essential,  but  incidental ;  a  root  of  man's  planting,  not  of  God's ; 
an  intrusion  into  Heavens  workmanship,  which  Heaven  may 
again  drive  out. 

But  a  much  sti'onger  consolation  is  yielded  by  the  considera- 
tion of  this  principle  of  headship,  when  it  is  viewed  in  connection 
vnih  the  second  Adam ;  since  it  then  assumes  the  happier  aspect 
of  the  ground-floor  of  redemption — ^the  afltual,  and,  as  fiir  as  we 
can  perceive,  the  only  possible  foundation,  on  which  a  plan  of 
complete  recovery  could  have  been  reared.  Excepting  in  con- 
nection with  this  principle,  we  cannot  imagine  how  a  remedial 
scheme  could  have  been  devised,  that  should  have  been  in  any 
measure  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  ease.  Taken  indivi- 
dually and  apart,  no  man  could  have  redeemed  either  his  own 
soul,  or  the  soul  of  a  brother ;  he  could  not  in  a  single  case  have 
recovered  the  lost  good,  fev  less  have  kept  it  in  perpetuity  if  it  had 
been  recovered ;  and  either  divine  justice  must  have  foregone  its 
claims,  or  each  transgressor  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  guilt  and  helplessne^.  But  by  means  of  the  principle, 
which  admits  of  an  entire  offipring  having  the  root  of  its  con- 
dition and  the  grotmd  of  its  destiny  in  a  common  head,  a  door 
stood  open  in  the  divine  administration  for  a  plan  of  recovery  co- 
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extensive  (it  might  be)  with  the  work  of  rain.  And  miless  we 
conld  have  a^ured  ourselves  of  an  absolute  and  continued  free- 
dom from  ein  (wbicli  even  angelic  natures  cordd  not  do),  we  may 
well  reconcile  ourselves  to  such  a  principle  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment, as  for  one  man's  transgression  has  made  us  partakers  of  a 
foM&rt  condition,  since  in  that  very  principle  we  perceive  the  one 
channel  thi'ough  which  access  could  be  found  for  those  who  have 
fallen,  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  redmfd  condition. 

He  muat  know  nothing  aright  of  ein  or  Balvation,  who  is  in- 
capable of  finding  comfort  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  yet 
there  is  a  ground  of  comfort  higher  still,  arising  from  the  prcspect 
it  secures  for  believers  of  a  condition  better  and  safer  than  what 
was  ori^nally  possessed  by  man  before  the  fall.  For,  the  second 
Adam,  who,  as  the  new  head  of  humanity,  gives  the  tone  and 
character  to  aU  that  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  is  incom- 
parably gi-eater  than  the  first,  and  has  received  for  himself  and 
his  redeemed  an  inheritance  corresponding  to  his  personal  worth 
and  dignity.  So  that  if  the  principle,  of  which  we  spealt, 
appears  in  the  first  instance  like  a  depressing  load  weighing  hu- 
manity down  to  the  very  brink  of  perdition,  it  becomes  at  length 
a  divine  lever  to  raise  it  to  a  height  far  beyond  what  it  originally 
occupied,  or  could  otherwise  have  had  any  prospect  of  reaching. 
As  tlie  Apostle  graphically  describes  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second 
man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  earthy  ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  heavenly.  And  as  we  have  home  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  Elevating  thought ! 
destined  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  there- 
fore to  share  with  him  in  the  life,  the  blessedness,  and  the  glory, 
which  he  inherits  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  !  Coupling,  then, 
the  end  of  the  divine  plan  with  the  beginning,  and  entering  with 
childlike  simplicity  into  its  arrangements,  we  find,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  headship  on  which  the  whole  hinges  for  evil  and  for  good, 
is  really  fraught  with  the  richest  beneficence,  and  should  call 
forth  our  admiration  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.  For,  through  this  an  avenue  has  been  laid  open  for  us  into 
the  realms  above,  and  our  natures  have  become  linked  in  fellow- 
ship of  good  with  what  is  best  and  highest  in  the  universe. 
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It  thus  appears,  that  there  were  four  fundamental  prineiplea 
or  ideas,  which  the  historical  transactions  connected  with  the  fall 
served  strikingly  to  exhibit,  and  which  must  have  heen  incor- 
porated as  primary  elements  with  the  leKgion  then  introduced. 
1.  The  doctrine  of  human  guilt  and  depravity ;  2.  of  the  right- 
eousness of  (Jod's  character  aad  government ;  3.  of  grace  in  Gtod. 
as  necessaiy  to  open,  and  actually  opening  the  door  of  hope  for  the 
fallen ;  4  and,  finally,  of  a  principle  of  headship,  by  which  the 
offiipring  of  a  common  parent  were  associated  in  a  common  ruin, 
and  by  which  again,  under  a  new  and  better  constitution,  the 
heirs  of  blessing  might  be  a^ociated  in  a  common  restoration. 
In  these  elementary  principles,  however,  we  have  rather  the  basis 
of  the  patriarchal  religion,  than  the  religion  itself.  For  this,  we 
must  loolt  to  the  symbols  and  institntione  of  worship.  And,  as 
far  as  appears  from  the  records  of  that  early  time,  the  materials 
out  of  which  these  had  at  first  to  be  fetshioned  were :  The  posi- 
tion assigned  to  man  in  respect  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  placing 
before  him  of  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  at  the  East  of 
Eden,  the  covering  of  his  guilt  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life, 
and  his  still  subsisting  relation  to  the  day  of  rest  originally  haUowed 
and  blessed  by  God.  To  these  we  now  proceed,  in  succession,  to 
direct  our  inquiries. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


The  fii'St  mentioii  made  of  the  ti'ee  of  life  has  respect  to 
ita  place  and  use,  as  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  things, 
in  which  all  presented  the  aspect  of  relative  perfection  and  cora- 
pletenees.  "  Out  of  the  ground,"  it  is  said,  "  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for 
food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  The  special  notice 
taken  of  these  two  trees  plainly  indicates  their  singular  and  pre- 
eminent importance  in  the  economy  of  the  primeval  world  ;  but 
in  different  respects.  The  design  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
entirely  moral ;  it  was  set  tliere  as  the  test  and  instrument  of 
probation ;  and  its  disuse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  its  only  allow- 
able use.  The  tree  of  life,  however,  had  its  natural  use,  like  the 
other  trees  of  the  garden ;  and  both  from  its  name,  and  from  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  we  may  infer  that  the  effect 
of  its  frait  upon  the  human  frame  was  designed  to  be  altogether 
peculiar.  But  this  comes  out  more  distinctly  in  the  next  notice 
we  have  of  it — when,  from  being  simply  an  ordinance  of  nature, 
it  passed  into  a  symbol  of  graoe,  "  And  the  Lord  God  said. 
Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ; 
and  now  leat  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
Hfe,  and  eat,  and  hve  (or  ever ;  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him 
forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground,  from  whence 
he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  eherabim,  and  a  flaming  sword, 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  hfa" 

These  words  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  tree  of  life  was 
originally  intended  for  the  food  of  man ;  that  the  fruit  it  yielded 
was  the  divinely  appointed  medium  of  maintaining  in  him  the 
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power  of  an  endless  life ;  and  that  now,  since  he  had  sinned 
against  God,  and  had  lost  all  right  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
power,  he  was  debarred  from  access  to  the  natural  means  of  sus- 
taining itj  by  being  himself  rigorously  excluded  from  the  garden 
of  Eden.  What  might  be  the  peculiar  properties  of  that  tree — 
«'hether  in  its  own  nature  it  differed  esaentialfy  from  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden,  or  differed  only  by  a  kind  of  sacramental 
efficacy  attached  to  it — ^we  are  left  without  any  specific  informa- 
tion. But  in  its  relation  to  man's  frame,  there  plainly  was  this 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  trees,  that  while  they  might 
contribvite  to  his  daily  support,  it  alone  could  preserve  in  unde- 
eaying  vigour  a  being  to  be  supported.  In  accordance  with  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  it  possessed  the  singular  vir- 
tue of  ministering  to  human  life  in  the  fountainhead — of  uphold- 
ing  that  life  in  its  root  and  principle,  while  the  other  trees  could 
only  furnish  wliat  was  needed  for  the  exercise  of  its  existing 
functions.  Tlwy  might  have  kept  nature  alive  for  a  time,  as  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  do  still ;  but  to  it  belonged  the  property  of 
fortifying  the  vital  powers  of  nature  against  the  injuries  of  disease 
and  the  dissolution  of  death 

This  was  undoubtedly  well  known  to  Adam,  as  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  constitution  of  things  around  him.  And  if  he 
had  remained  stedfast  in  his  allegiance  to  Giod,  ever  restraining 
his  desire  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  partaking  only  of  the 
tree  of  life,  he  would  have  continued  to  possess  life,  in  incorrupt 
purity  and  birasedness,  as  he  received  it  from  the  hand  of  G-od, 
But  choosing  the  perilous  course  of  transgression,  he  forfeited  his 
inheritance  of  life,  and  became  subject  to  the  threatened  doom 
of  death.  The  tree  of  hfe,  however,  did  not  lose  its  life-sustain- 
ing virtue,  because  the  condition,  on  which  man's  right  to  par- 
take of  it,  had  been  violated.  It  remained  what  God  originally 
made  it.  And  though  effectual  pi'ecautiona  must  now  be  taken 
to  guard  its  saered  treasure  from  the  touch  of  polluted  bands, 
yet  there  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  still,  the  object  of 
fond  aspirations  as  well  as  hallowed  recollections — though  en- 
shrined in  a  sacredne^  which  rendered  it  for  the  present  inac- 
cessible to  fallen  man.  Why  should  its  place  have  been  so  care- 
fully preserved  ?  and  the  symbols  of  worship,  the  emblems  of 
fear  and  hope,  planted  in  the  very  way  that  led  to  it  P  if  not  to 
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intimate,  that  the  privilege  of  partaTdng  of  it8  immoi-tal  fruit 
was  only  for  a  season  'witliheld,  not  finally  withdrawn — waiting 
till  a  righteousness  should  he  brought  in,  which  might  again  open 
the  way  to  ita  blessed  provisions.  For,  as  the  lo^  of  righteousness 
had  shut  up  the  way,  it  was  manifest  the  re-possession  of  right- 
eousness alone  could  re-open  it.  And  hence  it  became,  as  we  shall 
see,  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Grod's  administration,  to  dis- 
close the  necessity,  and  unfold  the  nature  and  conditions  of  such 
a  work  of  righteouaneas,  as  might  be  adequate  to  so  important  an 
end.  The  relation  man  now  occupied  to  the  tree  of  life  could 
of  itself  furnish  no  information  on  this  point.  It  could  only  in- 
dicate, that  the  inheritance  of  immortal  life  was  still  reserved 
for  him,  on  the  supposition  of  a  true  and  proper  righteousness 
being  attained.  So  that  in  this  primary  symbolical  ordinance, 
the  hope,  which  had  been  awakened  in  his  bosom  by  the  first 
promise,  assumed  the  pleasing  aspect  of  a  return  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  immortal  life,  from  which,  on  account  of  sin,  he 
was  appointed  to  suffer  a  temporary  exclusion. 

But,  coupled  as  this  hope  was  with  the  present  existence  of  a 
fallen  condition,  and  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  return  for  the 
body  to  the  dust  of  death,  it  of  necessity  carried  along  with  it 
the  expectation  of  a  future  state  of  being,  and  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead-  The  prospect  of  a  deliverance  from  evil,  and  of 
a  restored  immortality  of  life  and  blessing,  was  not  to  be  imme- 
diately reaUzed,  The  now  forbidden  tree  of  life  was  still  to  be 
forbidden,  so  long  as  men  bore  about  with  them  the  body  of  sin 
and  death.  They  could  find  the  way  of  life  only  through  the 
charnel-house  of  the  grave.  And  it  had  been  a  mocking  of  their 
best  feelings  and  aspirations,  to  have  held  out  to  them  the  pro- 
mise of  a  victory  over  the  tempter,  or  to  have  embodied  that  pro- 
mise in  a  new  direction  erf  their  hopes  toward  the  tree  of  life, 
if  there  had  not  been  couched  imder  it  the  assured  prospect  of  a 
life  after  death,  and  out  of  it.  In  truth,  religious  fiiith  and  hope 
could  not  have  taken  form  and  being  in  the  bc^om  of  fallen  men, 
excepting  on  the  ground  of  such  an  anticipated  futurity.  Nor 
were  there  long  wanting  events  in  the  history  of  divine  providence 
which  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen,  in  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate minds,  this  hopeful  regard  to  a  future  world.  The  un- 
timely death  of  Abel  and  the  translation  of  Enoch  in  the  mid- 
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time  of  bia  days,  must  eBpecially  have  wroiiglit  in  tliia  direction  ; 
as,  viewed  ia  coimectioa  with  the  whole  cirtsumstaDces  of  the  time, 
they  could  scarcely  faU  to  produce  the  impression,  that  not  only 
was  the  real  inheritance  of  blessing  to  he  looked  for  in  a  scene 
of  existence  beyond  the  present,  hut  that  the  clearest  title  to  this 
might  be  conj  oined  with  a  comparatively  brief  and  contracted  por- 
tion of  good  on  earth.  Such  facts,  read  in  the  light  of  the  promise, 
that  the  destroyer  was  yet  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  pathway  opened 
to  the  lost  for  partaking  anew  of  the  food  of  immortality,  could 
lead  to  biit  one  conclusion — that  the  good  to  be  inherited  by  the 
heirs  of  promise  necessarily  involved  a  state  of  life  a 
after  this.  We  find  the  later  Jews — notwithstanding  their  £ 
views  respecting  the  Messiah — indicating  in  their  comments  some 
knowledge  of  the  truth  thus  signified  to  the  first  race  of  wor- 
shippers by  their  relation  to  the  tree  of  life.  For,  of  the  seven 
things  which  they  imagined  the  Messiah  should  shew  to  Israel, 
two  were,  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  again, 
"  There  are  also  that  say  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  it  was  not  cre- 
ated ia  vain,  but  the  men  of  the  resurrection  shall  eat  thereof, 
and  life  for  ever."'  These  were  but  the  glimmerings  of  light 
obtained  by  men,  who  had  to  grope  their  way  amid  judicial  bhnd- 
ness  and  the  mi^uiding  influence  of  hereditary  delusions.  Adam 
and  his  immediate  ofispring  were  in  happier  circumstances  for 
tJie  discernment  of  the  truth  now  under  consideration.  And  un- 
less the  promise  of  recovery  remained  absolutely  a  dead  letter  to 
them,  and  nothing  was  learned  from  their  symbolical  and  wor- 
shipful position  in  respect  to  the  tree  of  life  (a  thing  impossible 
in  the  circumstances),  there  must  have  been  cherished  in  their 
minds  the  conviction  of  a  life  after  death,  and  the  hope  of  a 
deliverance  from  its  eon'uption.  Iteligion  at  the  very  first  rooted 
itself  in  the  belief  of  immortality. 

So  much  for  what  the  things  connected  with  the  tree  of  life 
imported  to  those  whom  they  more  immediately  respected.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  httle  to  the  ftdler  insight  afforded  into  them  for 
snch  as  possess  the  later  revelations  of  Scripture.  "  To-day," 
said  Jesus  on  the  cross  to  the  penitent  malefactor, "  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise"— shewing  how  confidently  he  regarded 
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death  as  tlie  way  to  victory,  and  how  completely  he  was  going  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  tempter,  since  he  was  now  to  make  good 
for  himself  and  his  people  a  return  to  the  region  of  bhss,  which 
that  tempter  had  been  the  occasion  of  alienating.  "  To  him  that 
oyercometh,"  says  the  same  Jesus,  after  having  entered  on  hia 
glory,  "  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God."  And  again,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
do  hia  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city"  (Eev.  ii.  7 ; 
xxii.  14).  The  least  we  can  gather  from  such  declarations  is, 
that  every  thing  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  shall  be  again  recovered 
in  Christ  for  the  heirs  of  his  salvation.  The  far  distant  ends  of  re- 
velation are  seen  embracing  each  other ;  and  the  last  look  we 
obtain  into  the  workmanship  of  Giod  corresponds  with  the  first, 
as  face  answers  to  face.  In  both  ahke  there  is  seen  a  paradise  of 
delight,  with  the  river  of  life  flowing  through  it,  and  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  midst,  bearing  ite  immortal  fruit.  The  same  God 
of  love  and  beneficence  who  wa^  the  beginning,  proves  himself 
to  be  also  the  ending.  It  is  the  intermediate  portion  alone  which 
seems  less  properly  to  hold  of  him — being  in  so  many  respects 
marred  with  evil,  and  checLuered  with  adversity  to  the  members 
of  his  family.  There,  indeed,  we  see  much  that  is  unlike  Q-od — 
his  once  beautiful  workmanship  defaced — the  comely  order  of  his 
government  disturbed — ^the  world  he  had  destined  for  "  the  house 
of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom"  rendered  the  theatre  of  a  fierce  and 
incessant  warfare  between  the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  in  which 
the  better  part  is  too  often  put  to  the  worse — and  humanity, 
which  he  had  made  to  be  an  image  of  himself,  smitten  in  all  its 
members  with  the  wound  of  a  sore  disease,  beset  when  living  with 
numberless  calamities,  and  becoming,  when  dead,  the  prey  of  its 
most  vile  and  loathsome  adversaries.  How  cheering  to  know 
that  this  ungod-hke  state  of  disorder  and  confusion  is  not  to  be 
perpetual — ^that  it  occupies  but  the  mid-i'egion  of  time — and  is 
destined  to  be  supplanted  in  the  final  issues  of  providence  by  the 
restitution  of  all  things  to  their  original  harmony  and  blessed- 
ness of  life  !  The  tempter  has  prevailed  loi^,  but,  God  be  thanked, 
he  is  not  to  prevail  for  ever.  There  is  yet  to  come  forth  from  the 
world,  which  he  has  filled  with  his  works  of  evil,  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  where  righteousness  shall  dwell — another  para- 
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(liae  with  its  ti'ee  of  life — and  a  ranaomed  people  created  anew 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  fitted  for  the  high  destiny  of  mani- 
festing his  glory  before  the  universe.  How  blessed  to  he  indeed 
the  heire  of  auch  a  destiny  ! 

But  great  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  whole.  The  antitype  is 
always  higher  than  the  type  ;  and  the  work  of  grace  transcends 
in  excellence  and  glory  the  work  of  nature.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  toid  of  a  new  creation,  with  its  tree  of  life,  and  its  para^ 
diaiacal  dehghts  yet  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God,  much 
more  is  actually  promised  than  the  simple  recovery  of  what  was 
lost  by  sin.  There  will  be  a  sphere  and  condition  of  being  similar 
in  kind,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  things  belonging  to  it,  immensely 
higher  and  better  than  what  was  originally  set  up  by  the  hand 
of  God.  AU  things  proceeding  from  him  are  beautifol  in  their 
place  and  season.  And  it  is  true  of  the  paradise  which  has  been 
lost,  that  its  means  of  life  and  enjoyment  were  in  every  respect 
wisely  adapted  to  the  frames  of  those  who  were  made  for  occu- 
pying it.  But  of  these  it  is  written,  that  they  were  "  of  the  earth, 
earthy" — only  relatively,  not  absolutely  good — in  themaelv^ 
lumpish  and  infirm  tenements  of  clay,  and  as  such  necessarily 
imperfect  in  their  tast^,  their  faculties  of  action  and  enjoyment, 
as  compared  with  what  is  found  in  the  higher  regions  of  existence- 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  same  adaptation  that  existed  in  the  old 
creation  between  the  nature  of  the  region  and  the  frames  of  its 
inhabitants  shall  exist  also  in  the  new.  And  as  the  occupants 
here  shall  be  the  second  Adam  and  his  seed — ^the  Lord  from 
heaven,  in  whom  humanity  has  been  raised  to  peerless  majesty 
and  splendour-— there  must  also  be  a  coiTesponding  rise  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  to  be  occupied.  A  higher  sphere  of  action 
and  enjoyment  shall  be  brought  in,  because  there  is  a  higher 
style  of  being  to  possess  it.  There  shall  not  be  the  laying  anew 
of  earth's  old  foundations,  but  rather  the  raising  of  these  aloft  to 
a  nobler  elevation — ^not  nature  revived  merely,  hut  nature  glorified 
■ — humanity,  no  longer  as  it  was  in  the  earthy  and  natural  man, 
bat  as  it  is  and  ever  shall  be  in  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  and 
that  placed  in  a  theatre  of  life  and  blessing  evei-y  way  suitable  to 
its  exalted  condition. 

Such  beii^  the  case,  it  wdl  readily  be  understood,  that  the 
promise,   symbohcally  exhibited  in  the  Old,  and  distinctly  ex- 
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i  in  Hew  Testament  Scripture,  of  a  return  to  paradise  and 
its  tree  of  life,  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  dim  shadow  only, 
not  the  very  image  of  the  good  to  be  possessed,  is  presented  un- 
der this  imperfect  form.  And  we  are  no  more  to  tlunk  of  an 
actual  tree,  such  as  that  which  originally  stood  in  the  centi-e  of 
Eden,  than  of  actual  manna,  or  of  a  material  crown,  which  are, 
in  like  manner,  promised  to  the  feithful.  These,  and  many  simi- 
lar expressions  employed  respecting  the  world  to  come,  are  but  a 
figurative  employment  of  the  best  in  the  past  or  present  state  of 
things,  to  aid  the  mind  in  conceiving  of  the  future  ;  as  thus  alone 
can  it  attain  to  any  distinct  conception  of  them  whatever.  Yet, 
while  all  are  figurative,  they  have  still  a  definite  and  intelligible 
meaning.  And  when  the  assurance  is  given  to  sincere  believers, 
not  only  of  a  paradise  for  their  abode,  but  also  of  a  tree  of  life 
for  their  participation,  they  are  thereby  certified  of  all  that  may 
be  needed  for  the  perpetual  refreshment  and  support  of  their 
glorified  natures.  These  shall  certainly  require  no  such  carnal 
sustenance  as  was  provided  for  Adajn  in  Eden ;  they  shall  be 
cast  in  another  moidd.  But,  as  they  sliall  still  be  material  frame- 
works, they  must  have  a  certain  dependence  on  the  material 
elements  around  them  for  the  possesion  of  a  healthful  and 
blessed  existence.  The  internal  and  the  external,  the  personal 
and  the  relative,  shall  be  in  harmonious  and  fitting  adjustment  to 
each  other.  All  hunger  shall  be  satisfied,  and  all  thirst  for  ever 
quenched.  The  inhabitant  shall  never  say,  "  I  am  sict."  And 
like  the  river  itself,  which  flows  ia  perennial  fuln^s  from  the 
throne  of  God,  the  well-sprir^  of  life  in  the  redeemed  shall 
never  know  interruption  or  decay.  Blessed,  then,  truly  are  those 
who  do  the  commandments  of  God,  that  they  may  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city. 
What  can  a  sinful  and  perishing  world  afford  in  comparison  of 
such  a  prospect ! 
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CHAPTER  THIED. 

^HE  CHERUBIM   (AKD   T^E  FI^MIKG  SWO«I>). 

The  truths  symbolized  by  man's  new  relation  to  the  fiee  <.if  liCe 
have  still  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  means  fippointed 
by  Gtod  to  fence  the  way  of  approach  to  it,  and  the  creaturely 
foi-ms  that  were  now  planted  on  its  borders.  "  And  the  Lord 
God,"  it  ie  said,  "  placed  at  the  east  of  the  gai'deii  of  Eden  cheru- 
bim, and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life."  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  sword, 
with  its  flaming  brightness  and  revolving  movements,  might  be 
suspended  there  simply  as  the  emblem  of  God's  avenging  justice, 
and  as  the  instrument  of  man's  exclusion  from  the  region  of  life. 
In  tliat  one  service  the  end  of  its  appointment  might  be  fulfilled, 
and  its  symbolical  meaning  exhausted.  Such,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case.  But  the  cherubim,  which  also  had  a  place 
a^gned  them  toward  the  east  of  the  garden,  must  have  had  some 
farther  use,  as  the  sword  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  forbidden  region.  The  cherubim  must  have 
been  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  complete  the  in- 
struction intended  to  he  conveyed  to  man  by  means  of  the  symbo- 
lical apparatus  hei-e  presented  to  his  contemplation.  And  as  these 
cherubic  figures  hold  an  important  place  also  in  subsequent  reve- 
lations, we  shall  here  enter  into  a  somewhat  minute  and  carefLd 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  view  we  mean  to  exhibit  can- 
not be  said  to  differ  radically  from  that  presented  in  our  former 
edition ;  but  it  will  ca-tainly  differ  considerably  in  the  mode  of 
investigation  pursued,  and  in  some  also  of  the  results  obtained. 
We  leant  formerly  too  much  upon  the  repTesentatione  of  Bahr, 
which  we  now  perceive  to  be  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  appHed,  of  a  more  fanciful  and  objection- 
ahle  nature  than  they  at  first  appeared. 
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There  is  nothing  to  be  expected  here  from  etymological  I'e- 
seatchee.  Many  derivations  and  meaninga  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  term  ckeruh ;  but  nothing  certain  has  been  eatabhshed  le- 
garding  it ;  and  it  may  now  be  confidently  assigned  to  that  class 
of  words,  whose  original  impoit  is  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity.' 
In  the  passage  of  Genesis  above  cited,  where  the  word  first  occurs, 
not  only  is  no  clue  given  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
but  there  is  not  even  any  description  presented  of  the  objects  it 
denoted ;  they  are  spoken  of  aa  definite  forms  or  eidstences,  of 
which  the  name  alone  afforded  sufficient  indication.  This  will 
appear  more  clearly  if  we  adhere  to  the  exact  rendering :  "  And 
he  placed  (or,  made  to  dwell)  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  cherubim" — not  certain  unknown  figures  or  imaginary  exist- 
ences, but  the  specific  forms  of  being,  familiarly  designated  by 
that  name. 

In  other  parts  of  Scripture,  however,  the  defect  is  in  great 
measure  gupphed ;  and  by  comparing  the  different  statements 
there  contained  with  each  other,  and  putting  the  whole  together, 
we  may  at  least  approximate,  if  not  absolutely  arrive  at,  a  full 
and  satisfiietory  knowledge  of  the  symbol. 

But  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  there 
are  two  considerations  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a 
necessary  check  on  extreme  or  tanciful  deductions.  The  first  is, 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  religious  symbols  (those,  for 
example,  connected  with  food  and  sacrifice),  there  may  have  been, 
and  most  probably  was,  a  progression  in  the  use  made  of  it  from 
time  to  time.  In  that  case,  the  representations  employed  at  one 
period  must  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  convey  a  fuller  mean- 
ing than  those  employed  at  another.  Whatever  aspects  of  divine 
truth,  therefore,  may  be  discovered  in  the  later  passages  which 


'  HofiiiKiin  has  lately  revivc<l  UiB  notion,  that 
riot),  witli  a  not  nnnsnal  tranapoaition  of  letters ;  and  & 
^ven  to  tJie  oheiiibim  on  account  of  their  tang  employed  »s  the  chariot  or  throne  of 
Jehovah  (Wdssagung  und  Erfttllnng,  i.  p.  80).  Deiitzach,  loo,  U  not  diaindiiiefl  to  this 
derivation  and  meaning,  though  he  woulcf  rather  derive  the  term  ftom  a^s  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  undei'stands  it  of  the  ohembun  as  laying  hold  of  and  bearing  away  the  throne  of 
Jahovah  (Die  Genesis  Ausgdegt,  p.  46).  Thenlng  in  his  Comm.  on  Kings  also  adopts 
this  derivation,  but  applies  it  diffeiwitly.  Both  derivations,  and  the  ideas  respecting  the 
cherubim  they  are  intended  to  sup]>oi-t,  arc  qiiitG  unsupported. 
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treat  of  the  cherubim,  yhould  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  ascribed 
in  all  their  entireness  to  the  earlier.  Eespect  must  always  be  had. 
to  the  relative  differences  of  place  and  time.  Another  considera- 
tion is,  that  whatever  room  there  may  be  for  diversity  in  the  way 
now  specified,  we  must  not  allow  any  representation  that  may  be 
given  in  one  place — a  specific  repr^entation — to  impose  a  generic 
meaning  on  the  symbol,  which  m  not  borne  out,  but  possibly  con- 
tradicted by  representations  in  others.  Progi'^eive  diiferences 
can  only  affect  what  is  circumstantial,  not  what  is  essential  to  the 
subject ;  and  all  that  is  properly  fundamental  in  the  cherubic 
imagery,  must  be  found  in  accordance,  not  with  a  partial,  but 
with  the  complete  testimony  of  Scripture  respecting  it. 

With  these  guiding  principles  in  our  eye,  we  proceed  to  exhibit 
what  may  be  collected  from  the  different  notices  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject — ranging  our  remarks  under  the  following  natural 
divisions :  the  descriptions  given  of  the  cherubim  as  to  form  and 
appearance,  the  designations  applied  to  them,  the  positions  as- 
signed them,  and  the  kinds  of  agency  with  which  tliey  are  asso- 
ciated. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — the  descriptions  given 
of  the  cherubim  as  to  form  and  appearance— there  is  nothing  very 
definite  in  the  earlier  Scripture,  nor  are  the  accounts  in  the  later 
perfectly  uniform.  Even  in  the  detailed  narrative  of  Exodus  re- 
specting the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  it  is  still  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  forms  of  the  cherubim  were  familiarly  known ;  and  we 
are  told  nothing  concerning  their  structure,  besides  its  being  inci- 
dentally stated,  that  they  had  faces  and  wings  {Ex.  sxv.  xxxvii.) 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  while  certain  elements  were  always 
understood  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cherub,  the  form 
given  to  it  was  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  admitted  of  certain  varia- 
tions. The  cherubim  seen  by  Ezekiel  beneath  the  throne  of  God, 
are  represented  as  having  each  four  faces  and  four  wings  (ch,  i. 
6),  while  in  the  description  subsequently  given  by  him  of  the 
cherubic  representations  on  the  walls  of  his  visionary  temple  (ch. 
xli.  18,  li)),  mention  is  made  of  only  two  faces  appearing  in  ea«h. 
In  Revelation,  again,  (ch,  iv.  7,  8)  wliile  four  composite  forms,  as 
in  Ezeldel,  are  adhered  to  tin-oughout,  the  creatures  are  repre- 
sented as  not  having  each  foiu-  faces,  but  having  each  their  several 
face  different ;  and  the  number  of  wings  belonging  to  each  is  also 
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different — not  four  but  six.'  In  the  Apocalyptic  yision  the  crea- 
tures themselves  appear  full  of  eyes,  before  and  behind,  as  they 
do  also  in  Ezek.  s.  12,  where  "  their  whole  flesh,  and  their  backs, 
and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,"  ai'e  said  to  have  been  fall  of 
eyes ;  but  in  Ezekiel's  first  vision,  the  eyes  were  confined  only  to 
the  wheels  connected  with  the  cheiubim  (ch.  i.  18.)  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  without  doing  violence  to  the  accounts  given 
in  the  several  delineations,  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  a  certain 
latitude  waa  allowed  in  regard  to  the  particular  forms ;  and  that, 
as  exhibited  in  vision  at  least,  they  were  not  altogether  uniform 
in  appearance.  They  were  uniform,  however,  in  two  leading  re- 
spects, which  may  hence  be  regarded  as  the  more  important  ele- 
ments in  the  cherubic  form.  They  had,  first,  the  predominating 
appearance  of  a  man — a  man's  body  and  gesture — as  is  evident, 
first,  from  their  erect  posture ;  then  from  Ezek,  i.  5,  "  they  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man ;"  and  also,  from  the  peculiar  expression 
in  Bev.  iv.  7,  where  it  is  said  of  the  third,  "  that  it  had  a  face  as 
a  man" — which  is  best  understood  to  mean,  that  while  the  other 
creatines  were  tinlike  man  iu  the  face,  though  like  in  the  body, 
this  was  like  in  the  face  too.  The  same  inference  is  still  further 
deducible  from  the  part  talien  by  the  cherubim  in  the  Apocalypse, 
along  with  the  elders  and  the  redeemed  generally,  in  celebrating 
the  praise  of  Giod,  The  other  point  of  agreement  is,  that  in  all 
the  descriptions  actually  given,  the  cherubim  have  a  composite 
appeai-ance — with  the  form  of  a  man,  indeed,  predominating,  but 
with  other  animal  forms  combined — th(^e,  namely,  of  the  lion, 
the  ox,  and  the  eagle. 

Wow,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  three  creatures,  along 
with  man,  make  up  together,  according  to  the  estimation  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  most  perfect  forms  of  animal  existence.  They 
belong  to  those  departments  of  the  visible  creation  which  consti- 
tute the  first  in  rank  and  importance  of  its  three  Idngdoms— the 
kingdom  of  organic  life.  And  in  that  kingdom  they  belong  to 
the  highest  class — to  that  which  possesses  warm  blood  and  phy- 

'  Vitringa  justly  I'emarts  as  to  tlie  diffei'eiice  tetweea  St  John's  representation  and 
EzBkiel's  ceBpecting  tha  faces,  that  "it  is  not  of  eesential  moment ;  for  the  beasts  most  in- 
timately oomiected  together  (ona,  as  it  were,  one  Ijeasl^exislenoe,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
Indifference  nhetlier  all  the  properties  are  represented  as  belonging  to  each  of  the  four, 
or  singly  to  fach," 
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sical  life  hi  its  fvillest  developement.  Nay,  in  that  highest  class 
they  are  again  the  highest ;  for  the  ox  in  ancient  times  was  placed 
above  the  horse,  on  account  of  the  useful  purposes  in  husbandly 
wliich  he  was  made  to  serve.  And  hence  the  old  Jewish  proverb, 
"  ITour  are  the  highest  in  the  world — the  lion  among  wild  beasts, 
the  ox  among  tame  cattle,  the  eagle  among  birds,  man  among  all 
(creatines)  ;  but  God  is  supreme  over  all."  The  meaning  is,  that 
in  these  four  Mnds  are  exhibited  the  highest  forms  of  creatnre- 
life  on  eaa^h,  but  that  God  is  still  infinitely  exalted  above  these  ; 
since  all  creature-life  springs  out  of  his  fulness,  and  is  dependent 
on  his  hand.  So  that  a  creature  compounded  of  all  thrae — bear- 
ing in  its  general  shape  and  structure  the  lineaments  of  a  man, 
but  associating  with  the  human  the  appearance  and  properties 
also  of  the  three  next  highest  ordei-s  of  animal  existence — ^might 
seem  a  kind  of  concrete  manifestation  of  created  life  on  earth— -a 
sort  of  personified  creaturehood. 

But  the  thought  naturally  occurs,  why  thus  strangely  amaJga^ 
mated  and  combined  ?  If  the  object  had  been  simply  to  afford 
a  representation  of  creaturely  existence  in  general  by  means  of  its 
higher  forms,  we  would  natui'ally  have  expected  them  to  Bta",d 
apart  as  they  actually  appear  in  nature.  But  instead  of  this  they 
ai-e  thrown  iato  one  representation  ;  and  so,  indeed,  that  however 
the  representation  may  vary,  still  the  inferior  forms  of  animal  life 
constantly  appear  as  grafted  upon,  and  clustering  around,  the 
organism  of  roan.  There  is  thus  a  stiTkmg  unity  in  the  diversity 
—a  human  ground  and  body,  so  to  speak — ^in  the  grouped  figures 
of  the  representation,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
a  contemplative  mind,  and  must  have  been  designed  to  fonn  an 
essential  element  in  the  symboKcal  instruction.  It  is  an  ideal 
combination  ;  no  such  composite  creature  as  the  cherub  exists  in 
the  actual  world  ;  and  we  can  think  of  no  reason  why  the  singu- 
lar combination  it  presents  of  animal  forms,  should  have  been  set 
upon  that  of  man  as  the  trunk  and  centre  of  the  whole,  unless  it 
were  to  exhibit  the  h%her  elemenia  of  humanity  in  some  kind  of 
organic  connection  with  certain  distinctive  properties  of  the  infe- 
rior creation.  The  nature  of  man  is  immensely  the  highest  upon 
earth,  and  towers  loftily  above  all  the  rest  by  powers  peculiar  to 
itself.  And  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  how  this  very  nature  of 
man  might  be  greatly  raised  and  ennobled  by  having  superadded 
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to  its  own  inherenfc  qualiti^,  those  of  which  the  other  animal 
forme  now  before  us  stand  as  the  appropriate  types, 

ThuBj  the  lion  among  ancient  nations  genersdly,  and  in  parti- 
cular among  the  Hebrews,  was  the  representative  of  king-like 
majesty  and  peerless  strength.  All  the  beasts  of  the  field  stand 
in  awe  of  him,  none  being  able  to  cope  with  him  in  might ;  and 
his  roar  strikes  terror  wherever  it  is  heard.  Hence  the  lion  is 
naturally  regarded  as  the  king  of  the  forest,  where  might  is  the 
sole  ground  of  authority  and  rule.  And  hence,  also,  lions  were 
placed  both  at  the  right  and  left  of  Solomon's  throne,  as  symbols 
of  royal  majesty  and  supreme  power. — As  the  lion  among  (jna- 
drupeds,  so  the  eagle  is  king  among  birds,  and  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  two  properties  that  more  peculiarly  distinguish  the  winged 
creation — ^those  of  sight  and  flight.  The  term  eagle-eyed  has  been 
quite  proverbial  in  every  nge.  The  eagle  perceives  his  prey  from 
the  loftiest  elevation,  where  he  himself  appears  scai'cely  discernible ; 
and  it  has  even  been  beheved,  that  he  can  descry  the  smallest  fish 
in  the  sea,  and  look  witli  undazzled  gaze  upon  the  sun.  His  power 
of  wing,  however,  is  still  more  remarkable  :  no  bird  can  fly  either 
so  high  or  so  far.  Moving  with  king-like  freedom  and  velocity 
through  the  loftiest  regions  and  the  most  extended  space,  we  na- 
turally think  of  him  as  the  fittest  image  of  something  like  angelic 
nimbleness  of  action.  It  is  this  more  especially,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  this  excl\:^vely,  which  is  symbolically  associated  with 
the  eagle  in  Scripture.  No  reference  is  made  there  to  the  eagle's 
powers  of  vision,  but  very  frequent  allusion  to  his  extraordinary 
power  of  flight  (Deut,  xxviii.  49  ;  Job  ix.  26  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5  ;  Hab. 
i.  8,  &c.)  And  hence,~too,  in  I^v.  iv.  7,  the  epithet  flying  is  at- 
tached to  the  eagle,  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  quality  to  be  made 
account  of-— Finally,  the  ox  was  among  the  ancients  the  common 
image  of  patient  labour  and  productive  energy.  It  naturally  came 
to  bear  this  signification  from  its  early  use  in  the  operations  of 
husbandry — ^in  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  ground,  then  bear- 
ing home  the  sheaves,  and  at  last  treading  out  the  com.  On  this 
account  the  bovine  form  was  so  frequently  chosen,  especially  in 
agricultural  countries  like  Egypt,  as  the  most  appropriate  symbol 
of  Deity,  in  its  ioexhanstible  productiveness.  And  if  associated 
with  man,  the  idea  would  instinctively  suggest  iteelf  of  patient 
labour  and  productive  energy  in  working. 
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Such,  tlieiij  not  by  uny  conjecfcui-al  hypotliesia  or  strained  inter- 
pretations, but  by  the  simplest  reading  of  the  descriptions  giren 
in  the  Bibie,  appear  to  have  been  the  generic  fonn  and  idea  of  the 
cherubim.  It  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  that  we  should  apply  the 
light  furnished  by  those  passages,  in  which  they  are  described,  to 
those  also  in  which  they  are  not,  and  that  what  are  expressly 
named  and  described  as  the  cherabim,  when  seen  in  prophetic 
vision,  must  be  regarded  as  Bubstantially  agreeing  with  those 
which  had  a  visible  appearance,  and  a  local  habitation  on  earth™ 
for,  otherwise,  the  subject  would  be  involved  iu  inextricable  con- 
fusion by  Scripture  itself.  Assuming  these  points,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  think  of  the  cherubim,  wherever  they  are  mentioned,  as 
presenting  in  their  composite  structure,  and  having,  as  the  very 
basis  of  that  structure,  the  form  of  man — ^the  only  being  on  earth 
that  is  possessed  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature ;  yet  combining, 
along  with  this,  and  organically  uniting  to  it,  the  animal  repre- 
sentatives of  majesty  and  strength,  winged  velocity,  patient  and 
productive  labour.  Why  united  and  combined  thus,  the  mere 
descriptions  of  the  cherubic  appearances  give  no  intimation ;  we 
must  search  for  information  concemij^  it  in  the  other  points  that 
remain  to  be  considered.  So  far,  we  have  been  simply  putting 
together  the  different  features  of  the  descriptions,  and  viewing  the 
cherubic  figures  in  their  individual  characteristics  and  relative 
bearing.' 

'  Heiigsifiiiberg,  in  his  remarks  on  Rev.  iv.  7,  regarding  the  ciienibim  as  simple  rapre- 
senfations  of  the  animal  creation  on  earth,  otgects  to  any  symbolical  meaning  being 
attached  to  the  aeparaW  animal  forms,  on  the  Bpedal  groimd  diat  in  that  passage  of 
Revelation  it  ia  the  calf,  sot  tJie  ox,  which  is  mentioned  in  tlifi  description — ss  it  is  sisa 
found  once  in  the  deaci-iption  of  Ezekiel,  eli.  i.  7,  Ha  thinks  this  cannot  be  aecidaitai; 
bnt  must  have  been  deagiied  to  prevent  our  attribnting  t«  it  the  aymbolieaJ  meaning  of 
productiveness,  or  such  like ;  as  no  one  wonld  think  of  aaaodatmg  that  idea  with  a  ealf. 
We  are  sm-priaed  at  so  weBk  an  objecHon  from  anch  a  qnarter.  There  can  be  no  doubt — 
a.nd  it  is  not  only  admitted  but  contended  for  by  Hengstanberg  bunself  in  hia  Bratrilge, 
i,  p.  161,  aq.— that  in  oonnecdon  with  that  symbolical  meaning  the  ox-wiffahip  of  Egypt 
was  erected,  and  from  Egypt  was  inf rodnoed  among  tbe  Israelites  at  Siniu,  and  again  by 
Jeroboam  at  a  later  period.  Yet  in  Scripture  it  is  always  spoken  o^  not  as  os,  or  biiU, 
or  cow,  bnt  aa  calf-worship.  This  conclusively  shews  that,  aymbolieally  viewed,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  betiveea  ox  and  calf.  And  in  the  description  of  such  figures  as  tlie 
cherubim,  calf  might  very  naturally  be  substituted  fbr  ox,  simply  on  account  of  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  outline  which  the  form  would  present.  It  is  possible  the  same 
appearance  may  partly  have  contributed  fo  IhB  idols  at  Bethel  and  Dan  being  dasignaled 
calves  rather  than  oxen. 
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2.  "We  named,  as  oui'  second  point  of  inquh-y,  the  designations 
applied  to  the  cherabim  in  Scripture.  The  term,  cherubim  itself 
being  the  more  common  and  specific  of  these,  would  natiu^lly  call 
for  consideration  first — ^if  any  certain  key  could  be  found  to  its 
correct  import.  But  this  we  have  abeady  aedgned  to  the  class  of 
things  over  which  a  hopeless  obscurity  may  be  said  to  hang. 
There  is  another  designatiooj  however,  originally  applied  to  them  by 
Ezekiel,  and  the  sole  designation  given  to  them  in  the  Apocalypse, 
from  which  some  additional  light  may  be  derived.  This  expression 
is  in  the  original  rin^ri,  animantia,  living  ones,  or  hving  creatures. 
The  Septuagint  uses  the  quite  synonymous  term  ^Sia ;  and  this, 
again,  is  the  word  uniformly  employed  by  8t  John,  when  speaking 
of  the  cherubim.  It  has  been  unhappily  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors beasts  in  the  Kevelation ;  thus  incongruously  associating  with 
the  immediate  presence  and  throne  of  God  mete  bestial  existences, 
and  identifying  in  name  the  most  exalted  creaturely  forms  of 
being  in  the  heavenly  places,  with  the  grovelling  symbohcal  head 
of  the  antichristian  tmd  ungodly  elements  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  bears,  in  the  Apocalypse  the  distinctive  name  of  the  ieast 
(hriplcv) ;  and  the  name  should  never  have  been  applied  to  the  ideal 
existences,  which  derive  their  distinctive  appellation  from  the 
fiilness  of  life  belonging  to  them^ — 'the  living  ones.  The  frequency 
with  which  this  name  is  used  of  the  cherubim  is  remai'kable. 
In  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse  together  it  occurs  nearly  thirty 
times ;  and  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  symbohcal  character  of  the  cherubim.  It  present  them  to 
our  view  as  exhibiting  the  property  of  life  in  its  highest  state  of 
power  and  activity ;  therefore,  as  creatines  altogether  instinct  with 
life.  And  the  idea  thus  conveyed  by  the  name  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  one  or  two  traits  associated  with  them  in  Ezekiel 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Such,  especially,  is  the  very  singular  multi- 
pHcity  of  eyes  attached  to  them,  appearing  first  in  the  mystic 
wheels  that  regulated  their  movements,  and  afterwards  in  the 
cherubic  forms  themselves.  For,  the  eye  is  the  symbol  of  intelli- 
gent life ;  the  Hving  spirit's  most  peculiar  organ  and  index.  And 
to  repi-esent  the  cherubim  as  so  strangely  replenished  with  eyes, 
could  only  be  intended  to  make  them  known  to  us  ha  wholly 
inspirited.  Accordingly,  in  the  fin^t  vision  of  Ezekiel,  in  which 
the  eyes  belonged  immediately  to  the  wheek,  "  the  spirit  of  the 
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living  ereaturee"  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  wheels  (ch.  i,  20) — 
whei'e  the  eye  was,  there  was  the  inteUigenfc,  thinking,  directive 
spirit  of  life.  Another,  and  CLuite  similar  trait,  is  the  quick  and 
rtistlesa  activity  aecribed  to  them  by  both  wi-itera— by  Ezekiel, 
when  he  represente  them  as  "  running  and  returning"  with  light- 
Bing  speed ;  and  hy  St  John,  when  he  describes  them  as  "  resting 
not  day  or  n%ht."  Incessant  motion  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
symptoms  of  a  plenitude  of  life.  We  instinctively  associate  the 
property  of  life  even  with  the  inanimate  things  that  exhibit 
motion — such  as  fountains  and  runnii^  streams,  which  are  called 
living,  ia  contiadiatinction  to  Btsignant  pools,  that  seem  compara- 
tively dead.  And  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  these  two  symbols  of  hfe — 
eyes  and  fountains— have  their  common  symbolical  meaning 
marked  by  the  employment  of  the  same  term  to  denote  them 
both  (i:?).  So  that  creatures  which  appeared  to  be  all  eyes 
and  all  motion,  are,  in  plain  terms,  those  in  which  the  powers  and 
properties  of  life  were  quite  peculiarly  displayed. 

We  beheve  there  is  a  still  further  designation  applied  to  the 
same  objects  in  Scripture — the  seraphim  of  Isaiah  (ch  vi.)  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  the  prophet  should  by  that 
name,  so  abruptly  introduced,  have  pointed  to  an  order  of  exist- 
ences, or  a  form  of  being,  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  Scripture ; 
but  quite  natural  that  he  should  have  referred  to  the  cherubim  in 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  scene  of  the  vision  lay  there ;  and  the  more 
especially,  as  three  characteristics — ^the  possession  by  each  of  six 
wings,  the  position  of  immediate  proximity  to  the  throne  of  God, 
and  the  threefold  proclamation  of  Jehovah's  holiness — are  those 
also  which  re-appear  again,  at  the  very  outset,  in  St  John's  de- 
scription of  the  cherubim.  That  they  should  Imve  been  called  by 
the  name  of  seraphim  (burning  ones)  is  no  way  inconsistent  with 
this  idea,  for  it  merely  embodies  in  a  designation  the  thought 
eymbohzed  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  under  the  appearance  of  fire, 
giving  forth  flashes  of  lightning,  which  the  cherubim  presented 
(ch,  i.  13).  In  both  alilte  the  fire,  whether  connected  with  the 
name  or  the  appearance,  denoted  the  wrath,  which  was  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  divine  manifestation  at  the  time.  But 
as,  in  thus  identifying  the  cherubim  with  the  seraphim,  we  tiead 
on  somewhat  doubtful  ground,  we  shall  make  no  farther  use  of 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  it. 
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It  is  right  to  notice,  however,  that  the  designation  we  have 
more  particularly  considered,  and  the  emblematic  representationa 
iUustrative  of  it,  belong  to  the  later  portions  of  Scripture,  which 
treat  of  the  cherubim ;  and  while  we  cannot  but  regard  tlie  idea 
thue  exhibited,  as  essentially  connected  with  the  cherubic  form 
of  being,  a  fundamental  element  in  its  meaning,  it  certainly  could 
not  be  by  any  means  so  vividly  displayed  in  the  chembim  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  were  stationary  figures.  Nor  can  we  tell  dis- 
tinctly how  it  stood  in  this  respect  with  the  cherubim  of  Eden  ; 
we  know  not  what  precise  form  and  attitude  were  borne  by  them. 
But  not  only  the  representations  we  have  been  considering — the 
analogy  also  of  the  cherabim  in  the  tabernacle,  with  their  out- 
stretched wings,  as  in  the  act  of  flying,  and  their  eyes  intently 
directed  toward  the  mercy-seat,  as  if  they  were  actually  beholding 
and  pondering  what  was  there  exhibited,  may  justly  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  in  some  way  or  another  a  life-like  appearance  wa^  also 
presented  by  the  cherubim  of  Eden.  Absolutely  motionless  or 
dead-like  forms  would  have  been  peculiarly  out  of  place  in  the 
way  to  the  tree  of  life.  Tet  of  what  sort  this  fulness  of  life  might 
be,  which  w^  exhibited  in  the  cherubim,  we  have  still  had  no 
clear  indication.  From  various  thin^  tliat  have  pressed  them- 
selves on  our  notice,  it  might  not  doubtfully  have  been  inferred 
to  be  life  in  the  highest  sense — spiritual  and  divine.  But  this 
comes  out  more  prominently  in  connection  with  the  other  a 
of  the  subject  which  remain  to  be  contemplated. 

3.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  tlie  point  next  in  order — ^the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  the  cherubim  in  Scripture,  These  are  properly 
but  two,  and,  by  having  regard  only  to  wliat  is  essential  in  the 
matter,  might  possibly  be  reduced  to  one.  But  as  they  ostensibly 
and  locally  differ,  we  shall  treat  them  apail;.  They  are  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  the  dwelling-place,  or  throne  of  God. 

The  first  local  residence  in  which  the  cherubim  appear,  was 
the  garden  of  Eden— the  earthly  paradise.  What,  however,  was 
this,  but  the  proper  home  and  habitation  of  life  ?  of  fife  generally, 
but  emphatically  of  the  divine  life  ?  Every  thing  there  seemed 
to  breathe  the  air,  and  to  exhibit  the  fresh  and  blooming  aspect 
of  life.  Streams  of  water  ran  through  it  to  supply  all  its  produc- 
tions with  nourishment,  and  keep  them  in  perpetual  healthftd- 
ness  ;  multitudes  of  living  creatures  roamefl  amid  its  bowers,  and 
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the  tree  of  life,  at  once  tlie  emblem  and  the  seal  of  immortality, 
rose  m  the  centre,  as  if  to  shed  a  vivifying  influence  over  the 
entire  domain.  Most  fitly  was  it  called  by  the  Rabbins  "  the 
land  of  Hfe."  But  it  was  life,  we  soon  perceive,  in  the  higher 
sense — life,  not  merely  as  opposed  to  bodily  decay  and  dissolution, 
but  as  opposed  also  to  sin,  which  is  the  soul's  death.  Eden  was 
the  garden  of  delight,  which  Gkid  gave  to  man  as  the  image  of 
himself,  the  possessor  of  that  spiritual  and  holy  life  which  has  its 
fountainhead  in  (Jod.  And  the  moment  man  renounced  We  part 
in  this  divine  property  of  life,  and  yielded  himself  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mirighteousness,  he  lost  his  heritage  of  blessing,  and  was 
driven  forth  as  a  child  of  mortality  and  corruption  from  the  hal- 
lowed region  of  life.  When,  therefore,  the  cherubim  were  set  in 
the  garden  to  occupy  the  place  which  man  had  forfeited  by  his 
tran^ession,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  the  representatives,  not  of  life  merely,  but  of  the  hfe  that  is  in 
God,  and  in  connection  with  which  evil  cannot  dweU.  This  they 
were  by  their  very  position  within  the  sacred  territory — whatever 
other  ideas  may  have  been  symbolized  by  their  pecuhar  structure, 
and  more  special  relations. 

The  other  and  more  common  position  assigned  to  the  cherubim 
is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  dwelling-place  and  throne  of 
God.  This  coimection  comes  firat  into  view  when  the  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Moses  regarding  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness.  As  the  tabernacle  was  to  be,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  habitation  of  God,  where  he  was  to  dwell  and  manifest 
himself  to  his  people,  the  whole  of  the  curtains  forming  the  in- 
ferior of  the  tent  were  commanded  to  be  inwoven  with  cherubic 
figures.  But  as  the  inner  sanctuary  was  more  especially  the  ha^ 
bitation  of  Q«d,  where  he  fixed  his  throne  of  grace,  Moses  was 
commanded,  for  the  erection  of  this  throne,  to  make  two  cheru- 
bims,  one  at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  to  place 
them  so,  that  they  should  stand  with  outstretched  wings,  their 
faces  toward  each  other,  and  toward  the  mercy-seat,  the  hd  of  the 
ark,  which  lay  between  them.  That  mercy-seat,  or  the  space  im- 
mediately above  it,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  cherubim,  and 
covered  by  their  wings  (Ex.  xxv.  20),  was  the  throne  of  God,  as 
the  God  of  the  old  covenant,  the  ideal  seat  of  the  divine  common- 
wealth in  Israel.     "  There"  said  God  to  Moses,  "  will  I  meet  with 
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thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat, 
from  hetween  the  two  cherabim  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment 
to  the  children  of  Israel"  (Ex.  xxv.  22.)  This  is  the  fundamental 
passage  regarding  the  connection  of  the  cherubim  with  the  thi-one 
of  God ;  and  it  is  caiefully  to  be  noted,  that  while  the  seat  of  the 
divine  presence  and  glory  ie  said  to  be  aiove  the  mercy-seat,  it  is 
also  said  to  be  between  the  cherubim.  And  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression is  used  in  another  passage  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  may 
also  be  called  a  fundamental  one,  Numb,  vii.  89,  "  And  when 
Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (move 
properly,  the  tent  of  meeting)  to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard 
the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  bim  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  that 
was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the  two  cherubim." 
Hence  the  Lord  was  spoken  of  as  the  God  "  who  dwelleth  be- 
tween the  cherubims,"  according  to  our  version,  and  correctly  as 
to  the  sense ;  though  as  the  verb  is  used  without  a  preposition  in 
the  original,  the  mor^  exact  rendering  would  be,  the  God  who 
dweUeth-in  (inhabited,  1=*),  or  occupies  (=?;  viz,  as  a  throne 
or  seat)  the  cherubim.  These  two  verbs  are  interchanged  in  the 
form. of  expression,  which  is  used  with  considerable  frequency 
(for  example,  1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  Ps.  Issx.  1 ;  xcix.  1, 
&c.) ;  and  it  is  from  the  use  of  the  first  of  them  that  the  Jewish 
term  Sheltinah  (the  indwelling),  in  reference  to  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence,  is  derived.  The  space  above  the  mercy-seat,  en- 
closed by  the  two  cherabim  with  their  outstretched  wings,  bend- 
ing and  looking  toward  each  other,  was  regarded  t^  the  precise 
local  habitation  which  Gktd  possessed  as  a  dwelling-place,  or  oc- 
cupied as  a  throne  in  Israel.  And  it  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
against  the  plain  import  of  the  two  fundamental  passages,  to  in- 
sert above,  as  is  stiU  very  often  done  by  interpreter  ("  dwelleth," 
or  "  sitteth  enthroned  above  the  cherabim"),  still  more  so  to  malie 
anything  depend,  as  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  symbol,  on  tiie 
seat  of  G-od  being  considered  above,  rather  than  between  the 
cherubim. 

Hengstenberg  is  guilty  of  this  error,  when  he  represents  the 
proper  place  of  the  cherabim  aa  being  under  the  throne  of  God, 
and  holds  that  to  be  their  first  business — ^though  he  disallows  the 
propriety  of  regarding  them  as  material  supports  to  the  throne 
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{Oomm.  on  Eev.  iv.  6).  The  meaning  lie  adopts  of  the  symbol 
absolutely  required  them  to  be  in  this  position ;  since  only  by 
their  being  beneath  the  throne  of  Grod,  could  they  with  any  fit- 
ness be  regarded  as  imagiag  the  hving  creation  below,  as  subject 
to  the  overruling  power  and  sovereignty  of  God.  Hofmann  and 
Delitzsch  go  still  farther  in  this  direction ;  and,  adopting  the  no- 
tion repudiated  by  Hengstenberg,  consider  the  cherubim  as  the 
formal  bearers  of  Jehovah's  throne.  Delitzsch  even  affirms,  in 
cleilance  (we  think)  of  the  plainest  language,  that  wherever  the  part 
of  the  cherubim  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, they  appear  as  the  bearers  of  Jehovah  and  his  throne,  and  that 
he  sat  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim  in  the  midst  of  the  worldly 
sanctuary  (Die  Genesis  Ausgelegt,  p.  145).  There  are  in  fact 
only  two  representations  of  the  land  specified.  One  is  in  Ps,  sviii. 
10,  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  coming  down  for  judgment 
upon  David's  enemies,  and  in  doing  so,  "  riding  upon  a  cherub, 
and  flying  upon  the  winge  of  the  wind" — obviously  a  poetical 
delineation,  in  which  it  would  be  as  improper  to  press  closely 
what  is  said  of  the  position  of  the  cherub,  as  what  is  said  of  the 
win^  of  the  wind.  The  one  image  was  probably  introduced  with 
the  view  merely  of  stamping  the  divine  manifestation  with  a  dis- 
tinctively covenant  aspect,  as  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  resistless  speed  of  its  movements.  But  if  the  allusion  is 
to  be  taken  less  ideally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  mani- 
f^tation  described  is  primarily  and  pre-eminently  for  judgment, 
not  as  in  the  temple,  for  mercy ;  and  this  may  explain  the  higher 
elevation  given  to  the  seat  of  divine  Majesty.  The  same  holds 
good  also  of  the  other  representation,  in  which  the  throne  or 
glory  of  the  Lord  appears  above  the  cherubim.  It  is  in  Ezekiel, 
where,  in  two  several  places  (cL  i.  26,  x.  1),  there  is  first  said  to 
have  been  a  firmament  upon  the  heads  of  the  hving  creatures, 
and  -then  above  the  firmament  the  likeness  of  a  throne.  Tlie 
description  is  bo  palpably  different  from  that  given  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, that  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  the  one  rule  the  other. 
"We  must  rather  hold,  that  in  the  special  and  immediate  object 
of  the  theophany  exhibited  to  Ezekiel,  there  was  a  reason  for 
giving  such  a  position  to  the  throne  of  God — one  so  much  apart 
from  the  cherubim,  and  elevated  so  distinctly  above  them.  And 
we  believe  that  reason  may  be  found,  in  its  being  predominantly 
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a  manifestation  for  judgment,  in  wliich  the  seat  of  the  divine 
gloiy  naturally  appeared  to  rise  to  a  loftier  and  more  imposing 
elevation,  than  it  was  wont  to  occupy  in  the  Holiest.  This  seems 
to  be  clearly  indicated  in  ch,  x.  4,  where,  in  proceeding  to  the 
work  of  judgment,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  going 
vp  from  the  ckeruh,  and  standing  over  the  threshold  of  the  house ; 
immediately  after  which  the  house  wae  filled  with  the  cloud—the 
symbol  of  divine  wrath  and  retribution.  We  may  add,  that  the 
statement  in  Rev,  iv.  6,  where  the  cherubic  forms  are  said  to  have 
appeared  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 
throne,"  is  plainly  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  their  acting  as 
supports  to  the  throne.  The  throne  iteelf  is  described  in  v,  2,  as 
being  laid  Qmifo)  in  heaven,  which  excludes  the  supposition  of 
any  instruments  being  employed  to  bear  it  aloft.  And  from  the 
living  creatures  being  represented  as  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  and  round  about  it,  nothing  further  or  more  certain  can 
be  inferred  beyond  their  appearing  in  a  pOKition  of  immediate 
nearness  to  it.  The  elders  sat  round  about  the  throne ;  but  the 
cherubim  appeared  in  it,  as  well  as  around  it — ^implying  that 
theirs  was  the  place  of  closest  proximity  to  the  divine  Being,  who 
sat  on  it. 

The  result,  then,  which  arises,  we  may  almost  say,  with  con- 
clusive certainty  from  the  preceding  investigation,  is,  that  the 
kind  of  life  which  was  symbolized  by  the  cherubim,  was  life  most 
nearly  and  e^entially  connected  with  G!od — life  as  it  is,  or  shall 
be  held,  by  those  who  dwell  in  his  immediate  presence,  and  form, 
in  a  manner,  the  very  incloaure  and  covering  of  his  throne ; — 
pre-eminently,  therefore,  spiritual  and  holy  life.  Holiness  becomes 
God's  house,  in  general ;  and  of  necessity  it  rises  to  its  highest 
creaturely  representation  in  those  who  are  regarded  as  compass- 
ing about  the  most  select  and  glorious  portion  of  the  house—the 
seat  of  the  Uving  Gtod  himself.  Whether  His  peculiar  dwelling 
were  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  in  the  recesses  of  a  habitation 
made  by  men's  hands,  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  alike  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  One,  who  indispensably  recLuires  of  such  as 
are  to  be  round  about  Him,  the  property  of  life,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  which  is,  in  a  sense, 
tlie  life  of  life,  as  possessed  and  exercised  by  his  intelligent 
offspring. 
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4.  Our  last  point  of  scripturaJ  im^niry,  was  to  "be  resped^ing 
the  lands  of  agency  attributed  to  the  cherubim. 

We  naturally  revert,  first  again,  to  what  is  said  of  them  in 
connection  with  the  garden  of  Eden,  though  our  information 
there  is  the  scantiest.  It  is  merely  said,  that  the  cherubim 
were  made  to  dwell  at  the  east  of  the  garden,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  turning  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 
The  two  instruments — the  ohembini  and  the  sword — are  asso- 
ciated together,  in  regard  to  this  keeping ;  and,  as  the  text  draws 
no  distinction  between  them,  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  say,  with 
Bahr,  that  the  cherubim  alone  had  to  do  with  it,  and  to  do  with 
it  precisely  as  Adam  had.  It  is  said  of  Adam,  that  "  God  put 
him  into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it"  (Gen.  ii.  15)— not 
the  one  simply,  but  botSi  together.  He  had  to  do  a  twofold  office  in 
respect  to  the  garden — ^to  attend  to  its  cultivation,  as  far  as  might 
then  be  needful,  and  to  keep  or  preserve  it,  namely,  from  the  disturb- 
ing and  desolating  influence  of  evil.  The  charge  to  keep  plainly 
implied  some  danger  of  Iwing.  And  it  became  still  plainer,  when 
the  tenure  of  possession  was  immediately  suspended  on  a  condi- 
tion, the  violation  of  which  was  to  involve  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  keeping  was  to  be  made  good  against  a  possible  contingence, 
which  might  subvert  the  order  of  God,  and  change  the  region  of 
life  into  a  charnel-house  of  death.  Now,  it  is  the  same  word  that 
is  used  in  regard  to  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword :  These 
now  were  to  keep — not,  however,  like  Adam,  the  entire  garden, 
but  simply  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life ;  to  maintain  in  respect  to 
this  one  point  the  settled  order  of  Heaven,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially by  rendering  the  way  inaccessible  to  fallen  man.  There  is 
here  also,  no  doubt,  a  present  occupancy — but  the  occupancy 
of  only  a  limited  portion,  a  mere  path-way,  and  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  defending  it  from  unhallowed  intiaieion. 

Btill,  not  simply  for  defence ;  for  occupancy  as  well  as  defence. 
And  the  most  natural  thought  is,  that  as  in  the  keeping  there 
was  a  twofold  idea,  so  a  twofold  representation  was  given  to  it ; 
that  the  occupancy  was  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
cherubim,  and  the  defence  against  intrusion  with  the  flaming 
sword  One  do^  not  see  otherwise,  what  need  there  could  have 
been  for  both.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  the  ends  in  view 
could  otherwise  have  been  served.     It  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  for 
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man's  spiritual  instruction,  that  such  pecuHar  instruments  were 
eiuployed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  awaicen  and  pre- 
serve in  Ms  bosom  right  thoughts  of  the  God  with  whom  he  had 
to  do.  But  an  image  of  terror  and  repulsion  was  not  alone  sui- 
ficient  for  this.  There  was  needed  along  with  it  an  image  of 
mercy  and  hope.  And  in  what  was  actually  exhibited  man  had 
both.  "When  hia  eye  looted  to  the  sword,  with  its  burnished  and 
fiery  aspect,  he  could  not  but  be  stniek  with  awe  at  the  thought 
of  God's  severe  and  retributive  justice.  But  when  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  in  near  and  friendly  connection  with  that  emblem  of 
Jehovah's  righteousness,  living  or  life-like  forms  of  being,  cast 
pre-eminently  in  his  own  mould,  but  bearing  along  with  his  the 
liheneBS  also  of  the  choicest  species  of  the  animal  creation  around 
him — when  he  saw  this,  what  could  he  thinlc,  but  that  etill  for 
creatures  of  earthly  rank,  and  for  himself  most  of  all,  an  interest 
was  reserved  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  things  that  pertained  to 
the  blessed  region  of  life  ?  That  region  could  not  now,  by  reason 
of  sin,  be  aotually  held  by  him ;  but  it  was  ideally  held — ^by  com- 
posite forms  of  creature-life,  in  which  his  nature  appeared  as  the 
predominating  element.  And  for  what  end  ?  if  not  to  teach,  that 
when  that  nature  of  his  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
avenging  justice  of  God,  it  shoidd  regain  its  place  in  the  holy  and 
blissftil  haunts  from  which  it  had  meanwhile  been  excluded  ?  So 
that,  standing  before  the  eastern  approach  to  Eden,  and  scanning 
with  intelligence  the  appearances  that  there  presented  themselves 
to  his  view,  the  child  of  faith  might  say  to  himself,  That  region  of 
Hfe  is  not  finally  lost  to  me.  It  lias  neither  been  blotted  from 
the  face  of  creation,  nor  entrusted  to  natures  of  another  sphere. 
Earthly  foiius  stiU  hold  possession  of  it.  The  very  naturi^  that 
have  lost  the  privilege  continue  to  have  their  representation  in 
the  new  and  unreal-like  occupants  that  are  meanwhile  appointed 
to  keep  it.  Better  things,  then,  are  doubtle^  in  reserve  for  them; 
and  mj/  nature,  which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  above  them 
aU,  fallen  though  it  be  at  present,  is  assui'cdly  destined  to  rise 
again,  and  enjoy  in  tlie  reality  what  is  there  representatively 
assigned  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  surely  unnatural  or  far-fetched  in  such  a  line 
of  reflection.  It  manifestly  lay  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
earliest  members  of  a  believing  seed  ;  especially,  since  the  light 
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it  18  aipposed  to  have  conveyed,  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was 
only  supplementary  to  that  embodied  in  the  first  grand  promise 
to  tli^  fallen,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bmise  the  head 
of  the  serpent.  The  supematnral  machinery  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  merely  shewed  how  this  bruising  was  to  proceed,  and  in 
what  result  it  might  be  expected  to  isane.  It  was  to  proceed,  not 
by  placing  in  abeyance  the  manifestation  of  divine  righteousness, 
but  by  providing  for  its  being  exercised  without  the  fallen  crear- 
ture  being  destroyed,  Nor  should  it  issue  in  a  partial,  but  in  a 
complete  recovery— nay,  in  the  possession  of  a  state  higher  than 
before.  For,  the  creaturehood  of  earth,  it  would  seem,  was  yet 
to  stand  in,  a  closet  relation  to  the  manifested  glory  of  God,  and 
was  to  become  capable  of  enduring  sights  and  performing  minis- 
trations, which  were  not  known  in  the  original  constitution  of 
things  on  earth. 

It  might  not  be  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  primeval  race  of  wor- 
shippers to  go  farther,  or  to  get  a  more  definite  insight  into  the 
purposes  of  God,  by  contemplating  the  cherubim.  We  scarcely 
think  it  could.  But  we  can  easily  conceive,  how  the  light  and 
hope  therewith  connected  would  be  felt  to  grow,  when  this  em- 
bodied creaturehood — or,  if  we  rather  choose  so  to  regard  it,  this 
ideal  manhood — was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  God's  presence 
aad  glory,  and  so  as  to  form  the  immediate  boundary  and  cover- 
ing of  his  throne.  A  relation  of  gi^eater  nearness  to  the  divine 
was  there  evidently  won  for  the  human  and  earthly.  And  not 
that  only,  but  a  step  also  in  advance  toward  the  actual  enjoyment 
of  what  was  ideally  exhibited.  For,  while  at  first  men  in  flesh 
and  blood  were  not  permitted  to  enter  iinto  the  region  of  holy 
life  occupied  by  the  cherubim,  but  only  to  look  at  it  from  with- 
out, now  the  way  was  at  length  partially  laid  open,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  high-priest,  through  the  blood  of  atonement,  they 
could  make  an  approach,  though  stiU  only  at  stated  times,  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  cherubim  of  glory.  The  blessed  and  hopeful 
relation  of  believing  men  to  these  singular  attendants  of  the 
divine  majesty,  rose  thus  more  distinctly  into  view,  and  in  more 
obvious  connection  also  with  the  means,  through  which  the  ulti- 
mate realization  was  to  be  attained.  But  the  information  in  this 
Hue,  and  by  means  of  these  materials,  reaches  its  farthest  limit, 
when,  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  a  triumphant  church,  the  four 
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aud  twenty  elders,  who  represent  her,  are  seen  sitting  in  royal 
state  and  crowned  majesty  close  beside  the  throne,  with  the 
cherubic  forms  in  and  around  It.  There,  at  last,  the  ideal  and 
the  actual  freely  meet  together — ^the  merely  symbolical  represen- 
tatives of  the  hfe  of  God,  and  its  real  possessors,  the  members  of 
a  redeemed  and  glorified  church.  And  the  inspiring  element  of 
the  whole,  that  which  at  once  explains  all  and  connects  all  har- 
moniously together,  is  the  central  object  appearing  there  of  "  a 
Lamb,  as  if  it  had  been  slain,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  of 
the  four  hving  creatures,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders."  Here 
the  mystery  resolves  itself ;  in  this  consummate  wonder  aD  other 
wonders  cease,  all  dif&culti€a  vanish,  Tlie  Lamb  of  God,  uniting 
together  heaven  and  earth,  human  guilt  and  divine  mercy,  man's 
nature  and  God's  perfections,  haa  opened  a  pathway  for  the  fallen 
to  the  very  height  and  pinnaele  of  created  being.  With  him  in 
the  midst,  as  a  sun  and  shield,  there  is  ground  for  the  most  secure 
standing,  and  the  closest  fellowship  with  God. 

We  must  glance,  however,  at  the  other  kinds  of  agency  con- 
nected with  lie  cherubim.  In  the  first  vision  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  by 
their  appearance,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  not  by  their 
agency,  properly  spealdng,  that  they  convey  instruction  regarding 
the  character  of  the  manifestations  of  himself,  which  the  Lord 
was  going  to  give  through  the  prophet.  But  at  ch.  x.  7,  where  the 
approaching  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  is  symbolically  exhibited 
by  the  scattering  of  coals  of  fire  over  the  city,  the  fire  is  repre- 
sented as  being  taken  from  between  the  cherubim,  and  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  them  given  to  the  ministering  angel  to  be  cast 
forth  upon  the  city.  It  was  thus  indicated — so  far  we  can  easily 
understand  the  vision — that  the  coming  execution  of  judgment 
was  not  only  to  be  of  God,  but  of  Mm  in  connection  with  the 
full  consent  and  obedient  service  of  the  holy  powers  and  agencies 
around  him.  And  the  still  more  specific  indication  might  be 
intended  to  be  given,  that  as  the  best  interests  of  humanity  re- 
quired the  work  of  judgment  to  be  executed,  so  a  fitting  human 
instrument  should  be  found  for  the  purpose.  The  wrath  of  Giod, 
represented  by  the  coals  of  fire,  should  be  put  in  force  by  an 
earthly  agency,  represented  by  the  cherub's  hand  that  ministered 
them. 

An  entirely  similai-  action,  differing  only  in  Uie  form  it  assumes, 
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is  connected  with  the  cherubim  in  ch.  xt.  of  Revelation,  whei-e 
one  of  the  living  creatures  is  represented  as  giving  into  the  hands 
of  the  angels  the  seven  l^t  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
rational  and  living  ereaturehood  of  earth,  in  its  state  of  alliance 
and  fellowship  with  God,  thus  appeared  to  go  along  with  the 
concluding  jmlgments,  which  were  necessary  to  bring  the  evU  in 
the  world  to  a  perpetual  end.  Nor  is  the  earlier  and  more  pro- 
minent action  ascribed  to  them  materially  different — ^that  con- 
nected with  the  seven-sealed  Book.  This  book,  viewed  generally, 
unqnestionably  represents  the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christ's 
kingdom  upon  earth  over  all  that  was  there  naturally  opposed  to 
it.  The  first  seal,  when  opened,  presents  the  divine  king  riding 
forth  in  concLuering  power  and  majesty ;  the  last  exhibits  all 
prostrate  and  silent  before  him.  The  different  seals,  therefore, 
unfold  the  different  stages  of  this  mighty  achievement ;  and  as 
they  successively  open,  the  living  creatures  succeBsively  proclaim, 
Come  and  see.  The  work,  in  its  fundamental  character,  was  the 
going  forth  of  the  energetic  and  judicial  agency  of  God  upon  the 
sinfulnras  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it  to  himself, 
of  establishing  righteousness  and  truth  among  men,  and  bringing 
the  actual  state  of  things  on  earth  into  conformity  with  what  is 
ideally  right  and  good.  Who,  then,  should  announce  and  herald 
such  a  work,  if  not  the  ideal  creatures,  in  which  earthly  forms 
of  being  appeared  replete  with  the  life  of  God,  and  in  closest 
contact  witii  his  throne  ?  Such  might  be  said  to  be  tTieir  special 
interest  and  busine^  And  hence,  though  there  were  only  four  of 
them  in  the  vision,  (with  some  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth)/  and  so  one  for  but  the  first  four  seals  of  the 
book  ;  yet  rather  than  introduce  any  less  fitting  agency,  it  was 


■  We  say  only  pei'/iops ;  for  though  Hengstenberg  and  others  lay  m 
the  number  ybur,  ea  the  signature  of  the  eailh,  yet  there  being  only  two  ia  the  taber- 
nacle, would  seem  to  indicats  that  nothing  mateiial  dependB  oi     '  ' 
that  tha  increase  from  the  ori^nal  two  fo  four  may,  -with  mo 
aecounlfid  for  hisiorioally.     When  the  temple  was  built,  two 
pordona  were  put  into  tha  most  Holy  Place,  and  under  these  wer 
its  old  and  smaller  chembim ;    So  that  there  were  henceforth  a 
over  the  ark.     And  as  the  form  of  Ezsiiel's  vision,  in  ila  leadi 
dently  tafeen  from  tha  tample,  and  John's  agan  from  that,  it  a 
aeoouDt  for  the  four  in  this  way. 
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deemed  better  to  leave  the  three  remaining  seals  without  any 
separate  heralding  of  their  own. 

We  can  discern  the  same  leading  characteristics  in  the  further 
use  made  of  the  cherubic  imagery  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  are 
represented  as  ceaselessly  proclaiming,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  was  and  is,  and  is  to  come/'  thereby  shew- 
ing it  to  be  their  calling  to  make  known  the  absolute  holiness  of 
Gfod,  as  infinitely  removed,  not  merely  from  the  natural,  but  also, 
and  stiU  more,  from  the  moral  imperfections  and  evils  of  creation. 
In  their  ascriptions  of  praise,  too,  they  are  represented  not  only 
as  giving  honour  and  glory,  but  also  thamks  to  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  thione,  and  as  joining  with  the  elders  in  the  new  song 
that  was  sung  to  the  Lamb  for  the  benefits  of  his  salvation  (Eev. 
iv,  9  ;  V.  8).  So  tliat  they  plainly  stand  related  to  the  redemp- 
tive as  well  as  the  creative  work  of  G-od.  And  yet  in  all,  from 
fi.r8t  to  last,  only  ideal  representatives  of  what  pertains  to  God's 
Idngdom  on  earth,  not  as  substantive  existences  themselvra  pos- 
sessing it  They  belong  to  the  imagery  of  faith,  not  to  her  abid- 
ing realities.  And  so,  when  the  ultimate  things  of  redemption 
come,  their  place  is  no  more  found.  They  hold  out  the  lamp  of 
hope  to  fallen  man  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  pointing  his 
expectations  to  the  better  countiy.  But  when  this  country  breaks 
upon  our  view— when  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  sup- 
plant the  old,  then  also  the  ideal  gives  way  to  the  real.  We  see 
another  paradise,  with  its  river  and  tree  of  life,  and  a  present  Gfod, 
and  a  predding  Saviour,  and  holy  angels,  and  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  redeemed  spirits  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  blessing  and 
glory  provided  for  them  ; — ^but  no  sight  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  of 
the  cherubim  of  glory.  They  have  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  tem- 
porary existence ;  and  when  no  longer  needed,  vanish  like  the 
guiding  stars  of  night  before  the  bright  sunshine  of  eternal  day. 

To  sum  tip,  then ;  The  cherubim  were  in  their  very  nature  and 
design  artificial  and  temporary  fonns  of  being — uniting  in  their 
composite  structure  the  distinctive  features  of  the  highest  kinds 
of  creatnrely  existence  on  eartli — ^man's  first  and  chiefly.  They 
were  set  up  for  representations  to  the  eye  of  faith  of  earth's  Hving 
creaturehood,  and  more  especially  of  its  rational  and  immoi-tal, 
though  fallen  head,  with  reference  to  the  better  hopes  and  destiny 
in  prospect.     From  the  veiy  firet  they  gave  promise  of  a  restored 
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condition  to  the  fallen  ;  and  by  the  use  afterwards  made  of  them, 
the  Ught  became  clearer  and  more  distinct.  By  their  designations, 
the  positions  assigned  them,  the  actions  from  time  to  time  ascribed 
to  them,  as  well  as  their  own  peculiar  structure,  it  waa  intimated, 
that  the  good  in  prospect  should  be  secured,  not  at  the  expense  of, 
but  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  claims  of  Grod's  righteousness, — 
that  restoration  to  the  holineaa  must  precede  restoration  to  the 
blessedness  of  life  ;  and  that  only  by  being  made  capable  of  dwell- 
ing beside  the  presence  of  the  only  Wise  and  Good,  could  man 
hope  to  have  his  portion  of  felicity  recovered.  But  aU  this,  they 
farther  betokened,  it  was  in  God's  purpose  to  have  accomplished, 
and  in  the  process  to  raise  hmnanity  to  a  higher  than  its  original 
destination ;  in  its  standing  nearer  to  God,  and  greatly  ennobled 
in  its  powers  of  life  and  capacities  of  working. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  cherubim,  we  must  brief- 
ly notice  some  of  the  leading  views  tliat  have  been  entertained  by 
others  respecting  them.  These  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  a  part 
merely  of  the  representations  of  Scripture  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  and  most  commonly  to  a  neglect  of  what  we  hold  it  to  be 
of  especial  moment  to  keep  prominently  in  view — the  historical  use 
of  the  cherubim  in  Scripture.  That  such  must  be  the  case  with 
an  opinion  once  very  prevalent  both  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  not  without  its  occasional  advocates  stiU,'  wlaich  held  them 
to  be  celestial  existences,  or  more  specifically  angels,  is  obvious  at 
first  sight.  For,  the  component  parts  of  the  cherubic  appearance 
being  all  derived  from  the  forms  of  being  which  have  their  local 
habitation  on  earth,  it  is  terrestrial,  as  contradistinguished  from 
celestial  objects,  which  we  are  necessitated  to  think  o£  And  their 
original  position  at  the  east  of  Eden  would  have  been  inexplicable, 
as  connected  with  a  religion  of  hope,  if  celestial  and  not  earthly 
natures  had  been  represented  in  them.  The  natural  conclusion 
in  that  case  must  have  been,  that  the  way  of  life  was  finally  lost 
for  man.  In  the  Apocalypse,  too,  they  are  expre^ly  distinguished 
from  the  angels  ;  and  in  ch.  v.  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders 
form  one  distinct  chorus  (v.  8),  while  the  angels  form  another  (v. 

'  Elliott's  Horas  Apoc,  Introd.  — pai-tially  adopted  also,  and  especially  in  icgard  to 
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11).  There  is  more  of  verisimilitude  in  another,  and  at  f 
more  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  cheruhim  represent  the  church 
of  the  redeemed.  This  opinion  has  often  been  propounded,  and 
c[uite  recently  has  been  set  forth  in  a  separate  work  on  the  cheru- 
bim.^ It  evidently  fails,  however,  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
their  peculiar  structure,  and  is  of  a  too  concrete  and  specific  cha^ 
ractcr  to  have  been  represented  by  such  ideal  and  shifting  forma- 
tions as  the  cherubim  of  Scripture.  These  are  more  naturally  con- 
ceived to  have  had  to  do  with  natures  than  with  persons.  Besides, 
it  is  plainly  inconsistent  witli  the  place  occupied  by  the  cherubim 
in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  where  the  four-and-twenty  crowned 
elders  obviously  represent  the  church  of  the  redeemed.  To  ascribe 
the  same  office  to  the  cherubim  would  be  to  suppose  a  double  and 
essentially  different  representation  of  the  same  object.  To  avoid 
this  objection,  Vitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  i.  846)  modified  tlie  idea  so  aa 
to  make  the  cherubim  in  the  Kevelation  (for  he  supposed  those 
mentioned  in  Gfen.  iji.  24,  to  have  been  angels)  the  representatives 
of  such  as  hold  stations  of  eminence  in  the  church,  evangelists 
and  ministers,  as  the  elders  were  of  the  general  body  of  behevers. 
But  it  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  notion,  and  destitute  of  support  in 
the  general  representations  of  Scripture ;  as  indeed  is  virtually 
admitted  by  the  learned  author,  in  so  peculiarly  connecting  it  with 
the  vision  of  St  John,  An  opinion  which  finds  some  colour  of 
support  only  in  a  single  passage,  and  loses  all  appearance  of  pro- 
bability when  applied  to  others,  is  self-confuted. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  an  opinion  beaiing  a  vivid 
impress  of  the  general  character  of  his  mind,  that  the  chembim 
were  a  sort  of  "  thunder-horses"  of  Jehovah,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  horses  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks.  This  idea  has  so  much  of 
a  heathen  aspect,  and  so  httle  to  give  it  even  an  apparent  coun- 
tenance in  Scripture,  that  no  farther  notice  need  be  taken  of  it. 
More  acceptance  on  the  continent  has  been  found  for  the  view  of 
Herder,  who  regards  the  cherubim  as  originally  feigned  monsters, 
like  the  dragons  or  griphins,  which  were  the  fabled  guardians 
among  the  ancients  of  certain  precious  treasures.  Hence,  he 
thinks,  the  cherubim  are  represented  as  first  of  all  appointed  to 
keep  watch  at  the  closed  gates  of  paradise  ;  and  for  the  same  rca- 

'  Doctrine  of  the  Cherubim,  by  Cem-gn  ISraLlh,  F.A.S. 
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son  weve  afterwards  placed  by  Mosis  in  the  preyence-chamber  of 
God,  which  the  people  generally  wei'e  not  permitted  to  enter. 
Latterly,  however,  he  admits  they  were  differently  employed,  but 
more  aiiter  a  poetical  faahion,  and  as  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
This  admi^on  obviously  implies,  that  the  view  will  not  stand  an 
examination  with  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  violate  the  truth  if  we  say,  that  it  can 
stand  an  examination  with  none  of  them.  The  cherubim  were  not 
set  up  even  in  Eden  as  formidable  monsters  to  fray  sinful  man 
from  approachir^  it.  They  were  not  needed  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  this  was  sufficiently  eifected  by  the  flaming  sword.  Nor  were 
they  placed  at  the  door,  or  about  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  guard  its  sanctity,  as  on  that  hypothesis  they  should  have  been, 
but  formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  its  innermost  region.  And 
the  later  notices  of  the  cherubim  in  Scripture,  which  confessedly 
present  them  in  a  different  light,  are  not  by  any  means  indepen- 
dent and  arbitrary  representations ;  they  have  a  close  affinity,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  the  earlier  statements ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  same  fundamental  character  is  to  be  found  in  ah  the  re- 
presentations. 

Spencer's  idea  cf  the  cherubim  was  of  a  piece  with  his  views 
generally  of  the  institutions  of  Moses:  they  were  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  were  formed  in  imitation  of  those  monstrous  com- 
pounds which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  sensuous  wor- 
ship of  that  cradle  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  Such  composite 
forms,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  peculiar  to  Egypt  as  Spencer 
represents.  They  were  common  to  heathen  anticLuity,  and  are 
even  understood  to  have  been  more  frequently  used  in  the  East 
than  in  Egypt,  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  of  all  the 
monstrous  combinations  which  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings, 
and  which  the  more  successful  investigations  of  later  times  have 
brought  to  light  from  the  remains  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  not  one  has 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  cherub  ;  the  four  creature-forms  com- 
bined in  it  seem  never  to  have  been  so  combined  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  only  thing  approaching  to  it  yet  discovered,  is  to  be  found  in 
India.  It  is  cLtiite  gratuitous,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  cheru- 
bim were  of  Egyptian  origin.  But  even  if  similar  forms  had  been 
found  there,  it  would  not  have  settled  the  question,  either  as  to 
the  proper  origin,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  cherubim.     If  they 
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were  placed  in  Eden  after  the  fall,  they  had  a  known  character 
and  habitation  in  the  world  many  centuries  before  Egypt  had  a 
being.  And  then,  whatever  composite  images  might  be  found  in 
Egypt,  or  other  idolatrous  nations,  these,  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  character  of  heathen  idolatry,  which  was  essentially  the 
deification  of  nature,  must  have  been  representations  of  the  Grod- 
head  itself,  as  symbolized  by  the  objects  of  nature,  while  the 
cherubim  are  uniformly  represented  as  separate  from  God,  and  as 
miniaiere  of  righteousness  before  Kim.  So  well  was  this  under- 
stood among  the  Israelites,  that  even  in  the  most  idolatrous 
periods  of  their  history,  the  cherubim  never  appear  among  the 
instruments  of  their  false  worahip.  This  separate  and  ci'eaturely 
character  of  the  cherubim  is  also  fatal  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
regard  them  as  "  emblematical  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  in  cove- 
nant to  redeem  man,"  which  is,  besides,  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  position  of  the  cherubim  in  the  temple — for  how  could  God  be 
said  to  dwell  between  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  ?'  And  the  same 
objections  apply  to  another  opinion,  closely  related  to  this,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  chembim  represent,  not  the  Godhead  personally, 
hut  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God ;  are  held  to  be  symbo- 
lical personifications  of  these  as  manifested  in  God's  works  and 
ways.  This  view  has  been  adopted  with  various  modifications  by 
persons  of  great  name,  and  of  very  different  tendencies — such  as 
Philo,  Grotius,  Bochart,  Eosenmiiller,  De  Wette ;  but  it  is  not 
supported,  either  by  the  ttindamental  nature  of  the  chembim,  or 
by  their  historical  use.  "We  cannot  perceive,  indeed,  how  the 
cherubim  could  really  have  been  regarded  as  symhols  of  the 
divine  perfections,  or  personifications  of  the  divine  attributes, 
without  falling  under  the  ban  of  tlie  second  commandment.  It 
would  surely  have  been  an  incongruity  to  have  forhidden,  in  the 
strongest  terms  and  with  the  severest  penalties,  the  making  of  any 
likeness  of  Gfod,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  set  up  certain 
symbolical  images  of  his  perfections  in  the  very  region  of  his  pre- 

'  Itis  Parkhurst,  and  tiie  Hutcliinsoniaiv  acllooi,  -who  are  the  patrons  of  this  ridioulons 
notion.  Horiley  makes  e.  most  edifying  improfeinent  upon  it,  ivitli  inference  to  modera 
times ;  "  The  dierub  was  a  coraponnd  figiu'e,  tlie  calf  (of  Jeroboam)  single.  Jeroboam, 
thei'efure,  nud  liia  Bnbjecta  were  Unitarians !  "—(Worts,  vol.  viii.  241).  He  forgot, 
apparently,  tliat  there  were  four  parts  in  the  cherub ;  ao  that  not  a  triiiity,  bat  a  qua- 
tfirnity,  would  have  been  the  proper  to-relative  under  theGoapel. 
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sence,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  his  throne.  No  corporeal 
representation  could  consistently  be  admitted  there  of  any  thing 
bufc  what  directly  pointed  to  creaturely  existenccB,  and  their  rela- 
tions and  interests.  And  the  near^t  possible  connection  with 
God,  which  we  can  conceive  the  cherubim  to  have  been  intended 
to  hold,  was  that  of  sliadowing  forth  how  the  creatures  of  his 
hand,  and  (originally)  the  bearers  of  his  image  on  earth,  might 
become  so  replenished  with  his  spirit  of  holiness  as  t«  be,  in  a 
manner,  the  shrines  of  his  indwelling  and  gracious  presence. 

Bahr,  in  his  Synibolik,  approaches  more  nearly  to  this  view 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  theoretically  avoids  the  more 
special  objection  we  have  urged  against  it ;  but  it  is  by  a  philoso- 
phical refinement  too  delicate,  especially  without  some  accompany- 
ing explanation,  to  catch  the  apprehension  of  a  comparatively  un- 
learned and  sensuous  people.  The  cherubim,  he  conceives,  were 
imag^  of  the  creation  ia  its  highest  parts — combining,  in  a  con- 
centrated shape,  the  most  perfect  forms  of  creature-life  on  earth — 
and,  as  such,  sei-ving  as  repr^entatives  of  all  creation.  But  the 
powers  of  life  in  creation  are  the  signs  and  witne^es  of  those 
which,  without  Umit  or  imperfection,  are  in  God ;  and  so,  the 
relative  perfection  of  life  exhibited  in  the  cherubim  symbolized 
the  absolute  perfection  of  life  that  is  in  God— his  omniscience,  his 
peerless  majesty,  his  creative  power,  his  unerring  wisdom.  The 
cherub  was  not  an  image  of  the  Creator,  but  it  was  an  image  of 
the  Creator's  manifested  glory.  We  say,  this  is  far  too  refined 
and  shadowy  a  distinction  to  he  at  the  base  of  a  popular  religion, 
and  to  serve  for  instruction  to  a  people  surrounded  on  every  hand 
by  the  gross  forms  and  dense  atmosphere  of  idolatry.  It  could 
scarcely  have  failed,  in  the  circumstances,  to  lead  to  the  worship 
of  the  chembim,  as,  reflectively  at  least,  the  worthiest  representa- 
tions of  God  which  could  be  conceived  by  men  on  eartk  But,  if 
this  evQ  could  have  been  obviated,  which  we  can  only  think  of  as  an 
inseparable  consequence,  there  is  another  and  still  stronger  attaet- 
ing  to  the  view,  which  we  may  call  an  inseparable  ingredient, 
I'or,  if  the  cherubim  were  representatives  of  created  life,  and 
thence  factitious  witnesses  of  the  Creator's  glory — if  such  were 
tlie  sum  and  substance  of  what  was  represented  in  them,  then 
it  was,  after  all,  but  a  symbol  of  things  in  nature  ;  and,  unlike 
all  the  other  symbols  in  the  reUgion  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
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would  have  borao  no  respect  to  God's  work,  and  cliaiacter,  and 
purposes  of  grace.  That  religion  was  one  essentially  adapted  to 
the  condition,  the  necessities,  and  desires  of  fallen  man ;  and  the 
symbolical  forms  and  institutions  belonging  to  it  bear  respect  to 
God's  nature  and  dealings,  not  so  much  in  connection  with  the 
gifts  and  properties  of  creation,  as  with  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  hopes  of  salyation.  1£  the  cherubim  are  held  to  be 
symbolical  only  of  what  is  seen  of  God  in  nature,  they  stand  apart 
from  this  properly  religious  province  ;  they  have  no  real  adapta^- 
tion  to  the  cu-cumstances  of  a  fallen  world ;  they  have  to  do  simply 
with  creative,  not  with  redemptive  manifratations  of  God ;  and,  so 
far  08  they  are  concerned,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
after  all  have  been,  like  the  different  forms  of  heathenism,  a  mere 
nature-religion.  No  further  proof,  surely,  is  needed  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  view  in  question ;  for,  in  a  scheme  of  worship  so  won- 
derfully compact,  and  skilfully  arranged  toward  a  particular  end, 
the  supposition  of  a  heterogeneous  element  at  the  centre  neces- 
sarily carries  its  own  refutation  along  with  it. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and 
shewn  its  incompatibility  to  some  extent  with  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations. His  opinions  upon  this  subject,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  somewhat  fluctuating.  In  one  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, his  wort  on  the  Pentateuch,  he  expresses  his  concurrence 
with  Bahr,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  regarded  Bahr's 
treatment  of  the  cherubim  as  the  most  successful  part  of  the  Sy^rtr- 
hoUk.  Then  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  an  opinion,  at  variance  with  the  radical  idea  of  Bahr,  that 
the  cherubim  had  a  connection,  both  in  nature  and  origin,  with 
the  sphinx^  of  Egypt.  And  in  his  work  on  the  Eevelation,  he 
expressly  opposes  Bahr's  view,  and  holds  that  the  Kving  foi-ms  in 
the  cherubim  were  merely  the  representation  of  all  that  is  Uving 
on  the  earth.  But  representing  the  higher  things  on  earth,  they 
also  naturally  serve  as  representations  of  the  earth  itself;  and 
God's  appearing  enthroned  above  the  cherubim  symbohzed  the 
truth,  that  he  is  the  Giod  of  the  whole  earth,  and  has  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  matter  and  mind,  subject  to  his  controL  As 
mentioned  before,  this  view,  if  correct,  would  have  required  the 
position  of  the  cherubim  to  be  always  very  distinctly  and  mani- 
festly below  the  throne  of  God — which,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been,  except  when  the  manifestation  deaeribed  was 
primarily  for  judgment.  It  leaves  unexplained  also  the  promi- 
nence given  in  the  cherubic  dehneatione  to  the  form  and  likeness 
of  man,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  cherubim  shouldj  in  the 
Revelation,  be  nearer  to  the  throne  than  the  elders — placing,  ac- 
cording to  that  view,  the  creation  merely  as  such,  nearer  than  the 
church.  But  the  representation  errs,  rather  e^s  giving  a  partial 
and  limited  view  of  the  truth,  than  maintaining  what  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  it.  It  approaches,  in  our  judgment,  much 
neai-er  to  the  right  view  than  that  more  recently  set  forth  by 
Delitzsch,  who  considers  the  chembim  as  simply  the  hearers  ot 
Jehovah's  chariot,  and  aa  having  been  placed  originally  at  the 
eastern  gate  of  Paradise,  as  if  to  carry  him  aloft  to  heaven  for  the 
execution  of  judgment,  should  manldnd  proceed  farther  in  the 
course  of  iniquity.  A  poetical  notion  certainly  1  but  leaving  rather 
too  much  to  the  imagination  for  so  early  an  age,  and  scarcely 
taking  the  form  best  fitted  for  working  either  on  men's  fears  or 
hopes !  What  Adam  dreaded  when  he  sinned,  was  not  Glod's 
going  to  heaven  to  inflict  punishment,  but  his  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  reckon  with  him  for  his  guilt.  And  though,  in  later 
times,  the  cherubim  are  represented  as  leaving  the  temple,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  execution  of  judgment,  yet  this  was  only  to  indicate 
that  the  temple  had  now  become  a  common  place— a  doomed, 
because  a  corrupt  habitation  ;  and  so  abandoned  to  the  destroying 
influences  that  were  ready  to  alight  on  it.  But  the  view  seems 
altogether  of  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful  character,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  more  minutely  into  its  refutation, 
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The  symbols,  to  whicli  our  attention  has  hitherto  been  ihreeted, 
were  simply  ordinances  of  teaching.  They  spake  in  language 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  righteous  character  of  Giod,  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  of  the  moral  and  phyacal  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  the 
world,  of  a  purpose  of  gi-aee  and  a  prospect  of  recovery — ^but  they 
did  no  more.  There  were  no  rites  of  service  associated  with  them; 
nor  of  themselves  did  they  call  men  to  embody  in  any  outward 
action  the  knowledge  and  principles  they  were  the  means  of  im- 
parting. But  religion  must  have  its  active  services  as  well  as  its 
teaching  ordinances.  The  one  famish  light  and  direction,  only 
that  the  other  may  be  intelligently  performed.  And  a  symbolical 
religion,  if  it  could  ever  be  said  to  exist,  could  certainly  not  have 
perpetimted  itself,  or  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in 
the  world,  without  the  regular  employment  of  one  or  more  symbo- 
lical institutions,  fitted  for  the  suitable  expression ,  of  religious 
ideas  and  feelings.  Now,  the  only  thing  of  this  description  which 
makes  its  appeai'ance  in  the  eariier  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
and  which  continued  to  hold,  through  al!  the  after  stages  of  sym- 
bolical worship,  the  paramount  place,  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice. 

"We  are  not  told-,  however,  of  the  actual  institution  of  this  rite 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  faU ;  and  the  silence  of  inspired 
history  regarding  it  till  Cain  and  Abel  had  reached  the  season  of 
manhood,  and  the  mention  of  it  then  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  narrative  of  their  hves,  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation 
concerning  the  origin  of  sacrifice — whether  it  was  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, or  of  human  invention  ?  And  if  the  latter,  to  what 
circumstances  in  man's  condition,  or  to  what  views  and  feelings 
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y  arising  in  his  mind,  might  it  owe  its  existence  ?  In 
the  invratigation  of  these  CLUi^tions,  a  line  of  inquiry  has  not  un- 
frequently  heen  pursued  by  theologians,  more  befitting  tlie  position 
of  philosophical  reasoners,  than  of  Christian  divines.  The  solu- 
tion has  been  sought  for  chiefly  in  the  general  attributes  of  human 
nature,  and  the  practices  of  a  remote  and  semi-barbarous  hea- 
thenism, as  if  Scripture  were  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject  till 
we  come  far  down  the  stream  of  time.  Discarding  such  a  mode 
of  conducting  the  investigation,  and  looking  to  the  notices  of 
Scripture  for  our  only  certain  light  upon  the  subject,  we  hope, 
without  material  difficulty,  to  find  our  way  to  conclusions  on  the 
leading  points  connected  with  it,  which  may  be  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  as  legitimately  drawn  and  firmly  establislied. 

1.  In  regard,  first  of  all,  to  the  divine  authority  and  acceptable 
nature  of  worship  by  sacrifice — which  is  often  mixed  up  with  the 
consideration  of  its  origin — Scripture  leaves  very  little  room  for 
controversy.  The  only  debateable  ground,  as  concerns  this  as- 
pect of  the  matter,  respects  that  very  limited  period  of  time,  which 
sti'etches  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  offeiings  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
From  this  latter  period,  verging  too  on  the  very  commencement 
of  the  world's  history,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  sacrifice  of 
one  kind  had  a  recognised  place  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  met 
with  his  acceptance.  Not  only  did  Abel  appear  before  God  with 
a  sacrificial  offering,  but  by  a  visible  token  of  approval — con- 
veyed in  all  probabihty  through  some  action  of  the  cherubim  or 
the  flaming  sword,  near  which,  as  the  seat  of  the  manifested  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  service  would  natiu:ally  be  performed — the  seal 
was  given  of  the  divine  acceptance  and  blessing.  Thenceforth,  at 
least,  sacrifice  presented  after  the  manner  of  Abel's  might  be  re- 
garded as  of  divine  authority.  It  bore  distinctly  impressed  upon 
it  the  waiTant  and  approbation  of  heaven  ;  and  whatever  uncer- 
tainty might  hang  around  it  during  the  brief  space  which  inter- 
vened between  the  fall  and  the  time  of  Abel's  accepted  offering, 
it  was  from  that  time  determined  to  be  a  mode  of  worship,  with 
which  God  was  well  pleased.  We  might  rather  say  the  mode  of 
worship ;  for  sacrifice,  accompanied,  it  is  probable,  with  some 
words  of  prayer,  is  the  only  stated  act  of  worship,  by  which  be- 
hevers  in  the  earlier  ages  appear  to  have  given  more  formal  ex- 
pression to  their  faith  and. hope  in  God.     When  it  is  said  of  the 
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times  of  Enos,  tlie  gramlson  of  Adam  in  the  pious  line  of  Setlij 
that  "  then  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  so  after  the  example  of  Abel,  by 
the  presentation  of  sacrifice — only,  as  profiting  by  the  fetal  result 
of  his  personal  dispute  with  Cain,  in  a  more  pubKc  and  regularly 
concerted  manner.  It  appears  to  have  been  then  agreed  among 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  what  offerings  to  present,  and  how 
to  do  so ;  as,  in  later  times,  it  is  frequently  reported  of  Abraham 
and  hia  family,  in  conneetion  with  their  having  built  an  altar, 
that  they  then  "called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gieii.  xii.  8 ; 
xiii.  4 ;  xxvi.  25).  That  sacrifice  held  the  same  place  in  the  in- 
stituted worship  of  God  after  the  deluge,  which  it  had  done  be- 
fore, we  learn,  first  of  all,  from  the  case  of  Noah — the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  new  worlde— -who  no  sooner  left  the  ark 
than  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offered  bumlKifferingB  of 
every  clean  beast  and  fowl,  from  which  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
smelled  a  sweet  savour.  In  the  delineation  given  of  the  earlier 
patriarchal  times  in  the  Book  of  Job,  we  find  him,  not  only  spoken 
of  as  exhibiting  his  piety  in  the  stated  presentation  of  bumt- 
offerings,  but  also  as  expressly  required  by  God  to  make  sacrifice 
for  the  atonement  of  his  friends,  who  had  sinned  with  their  lips 
in  speaking  what  ivas  not  right.  And  as  we  have  undoubted 
testimonies  respecting  the  acceptable  character  of  the  worship 
performed  by  Abraham  and  his  chosen  seed,  so  we  learn,  that  in 
this  worship  sacrificial  offerings  played  the  principal  part,  and 
were  even  sometimes  directly  enjoined  by  God  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10, 
17 ;  xxii.  2, 13  ;  xxxv.  1,  &o.) 

The  very  latest  of  these  notices  in  sacred  history  carry  us  up  to 
a  period  far  beyond  that  to  which  the  authentic  annals  of  any 
heathen  kingdom  reach,  while  the  earliest  refer  to  what  occurred 
only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  fall.  From  the  time  of  Abel, 
then,  downwards  through  the  whole  course  of  antediluvian  and 
patriarchal  history,  it  appears  that  the  regular  and  formal  wor- 
ship of  Giod  mainly  consisted  in  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  and  that 
this  was  not  rendered  by  a  sort  of  religious  ventiu"e  on  the  part 
of  the  worshippers,  but  with  the  known  sanction  and  virtual,  if 
not  explicit,  appointment  of  God.  As  regards  the  right  of  men 
to  draw  near  to  God  with  such  offering,  and  their  hope  of  accept- 
ance at  his  hands,  no  shadow  of  doubt  can  fairly  be  said  to  rest 
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upon  any  portion  of  the  iieM  of  inquiry,  except  what  may  relate 
to  the  worship  of  the  parents  themselves  of  the  human  family. 

2.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  clear  and  satisfactory  deliver- 
ance we  ohttiin  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  And  if  we  could  as- 
certain definitely  what  were  the  views  and  feelings  expressed  by 
the  worshippers  in  the  kind  of  sacrifice  which  wa^  accepted  by 
God,  the  question  of  its  precise  origin  would  be  of  little  moment ; 
since,  so  recently  aft«r  the  institution  of  the  rite,  we  have  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  its  being  divinely  owned  and  approved,  as  ac- 
tually offered.  But  it  is  here  that  the  main  difficulty  presenfei 
itself,  as  it  is  only  indirectly  we  can  gather  the  precise  objects  for 
which  the  primitive  race  of  worshippers  came  before  God  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  The  question  of  their  origin  stiU  is  of  mo- 
ment for  ascertaining  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  determining 
the  virtue  possessed  by  the  offerings  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  they 
arose  simply  in  the  devout  feelings  of  the  worshipper,  they  might 
have  been  accepted  by  God  as  a  natural  and  proper  form  for  the 
expression  of  these  feelings  ;  but  they  could  not  have  borne  any 
typical  respect  to  the  higher  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as,  in  the  things 
of  redemption,  type  and  antitype  must  be  alike  of  God.  And  on 
this  point  we  now  proceed  to  remark  negatively,  that  the  facts 
abeady  noticed  concerning  the  firet  appearance  and  early  history 
of  sacrifice,  present  insuperable  obj  ections  to  all  the  theories  which 
have  sought  on  simply  natural  groiuids  to  accoimt  for  its  hwnum 
origin. 

The  theoiy,  £or  example,  which  has  received  the  suffrage  of 
many  learned  men,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,^ 
and  which  attempts  to  explain  the  rise  of  sacrifice  by  a  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  men  when  they  were  in  a  kind  of  bestial  rough- 
ness, capable  of  entertaining  only  the  most  gross  and  carnal  ideas 
of  God,  and  consequently  disposed  to  deal  with  him  much  as  tliey 
would  have  done  with  a  feUow-creature,  whose  favour  they  desired 
to  win  by  means  of  gifts, — ^this  theory  is  utterly  at  variance  witli 
the  earher  notices  of  sacrificial  worship.  It  is  founded  upon  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  property,  and  of  the  effect  wont  to  be  pro- 
duced by  gifts  of  property  between  man  and  man,  which  could 

c.  0.     Re  ill™  mbstonlinllj,   Priestly,  H.  Tsylor, 
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not  have  been  acquired  at  a  period  when  society  as  yet  consisted 
only  of  a  few  individuals,  and  these  the  members  of  a  single  fa- 
rmly.  And  whether  the  gift  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fine, 
a  bribe,  or  a  feast  (for  each  in  dififerent  hands  haa  had  its  share  in 
giving  a  particular  shape  to  the  theory),  no  sacrifice  offered  with 
such  a  view  could  have  met  with  the  divine  favour  and  accept- 
ance. The  feeling  that  prompted  it  must  in  that  case  have  been 
degrading  to  God,  indeed  e^entially  idolatrous  ;  and  the  whole 
history  of  patriarchal  worship,  in  which  Gl-od  always  appears  to 
look  so  benignly  on  the  offerings  of  beheving  worshippers,  reclaims 
against  the  idea. 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  more  commonly  sought  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  by  viewing  it  as  a  symbolical  act,  such 
as  might  not  unnaturally  have  sn^ested  itself  to  men,  in  any 
period  of  society,  from  the  feeUngg  or  practices  with  which  their 
personal  experience,  or  the  common  intercourse  of  hfe,  made  them 
familiar.  But  very  different  modes  of  explaining  the  symbol 
have  been  resorted  to  by  those  who  concur  in  the  same  general 
view  of  its  origination.  Omitting  the  minor  shades  of  difference 
which  have  arisen  from  an  undue  regard  being  had  to  distinctively 
Mosaic  elements,  Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  Sacrifice,  raised  his  ex- 
planation on  the  ground,  that  "  eating  and  drinking  together 
were  the  known  ordinary  symbols  of  friendship,  and  were  the 
usual  rites  of  engaging  in  covenants  and  leagues."  And  in  this 
way  some  plausible  things  may  doubtless  be  said  of  sacrifice,  ae 
it  appeai-ed  often  in  the  later  ages  of  heathenism,  and  also  on 
some  special  occasions  among  the  covenant  people.  But  nothing 
that  can  seem  even  a  probable  account  is  thereby  given  of  the 
offering  presented  by  believers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  For 
it  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  symbol  of  fiiendship 
should  then  have  been  in  current  use, — not  to  mention  that  the 
offerings  of  that  period  seem  to  have  been  precisely  of  the  class 
in  which  no  part  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers — hohcaiMs.  War- 
burton  laid  the  ground  more  deeply,  and  with  greater  show  of 
probabUily,  when  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  converse  by  action,  to  aid  the  defects  and 
imperfections  of  early  language, — ^this  being,  in  his  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  men  being  led  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  wor- 
ship, whether  the  sacrifice  might  be  eucharistical,  propitiatory,  or 
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expiatory.  Grratitude  for  good  bestowed,  he  conceives,  would  lead 
the  worshipper  to  present,  by  an  expre^ive  action,  the  first-fruits 
of  agriculture  or  pasturage — the  euckaristical  offering.  The  de- 
sire of  the  divine  favour  or  protection  in  the  business  of  life  would, 
in  like  manner,  dispose  him  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  what  was  to 
he  sown  or  propagated — the  prqpiUaiory.  And  for  sacrifices  of  an 
expiaiory  kind,  the  sense  of  sin  would  prompt  him  to  talte  some 
chosen  animal,  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal  who  deprecated, 
or  supposed  to  be  obnoxioiw  to  the  Deity  who  was  to  be  appeased, 
and  slay  it  at  the  altar,  in  an  action  which,  in  all  languages  when 
translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  purpose ;  "  I  confess  my 
transgressions  at  thy  footstool,  0  my  God ;  and  with  the  deepest 
contrition  implore  thy  pardon,  confessing  that  I  deserve  the  death 
which  I  inflict  on  this  animal."^  K  for  the  infliction  of  death, 
which  Warburton  here  represents  as  the  chief  feature  in  the  action 
of  expiatory  sacrifice,  we  substitute  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood, 
or  simply  the  giving  away  of  the  life  to  God,  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  his  view  of  the  origin  of  such  sacrifices,  and 
that  recently  propounded  by  Bahr.  This  ingenious  and  learned 
writer  rejects  the  idea  of  sacrifice  having  come  from  any  superna- 
tural teaching  or  special  appointment  of  God.  as  this  would  imply 
that  man  needed  extraneous  help  to  direct  him,  whether  he  waa 
to  sacrifice,  or  how  he  was  to  do  it.  He  maintains,  that  "  as  the 
idea  of  God,  and  its  necessary  expression,  waa  not  something  that 
came  upon  humanity  from  without,  nothing  taught  it,  but  some- 
thing immediate,  an  original  fact ;  so  also  is  sacrifice  the  form  of 
that  expression.  From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  are  wont 
to  contemplate  things,  separating  the  divine  from  the  natural,  the 
spiritual  from  the  corporeal,  this  form  must  indeed  always  present  a 
strange  appearance.     But  if  we  throw  ourselves  back  on  that 

'  Warbucton's  Div.  LegaHou,  B.  rii.  c.  2.  Davison  snbstantially  adopts  this  view, 
with  no  other  difference  than  that  he  conceives  it  unnecesBary  to  inafee  any  account  of 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  early  language  in  esplaining  the  origin  of  aacritice ;  but, 
regarding  "  representation  by  acOon,  as  gratifying  to  men  who  have  every  gift  of  elo- 
quence," and  "  as  singularly  suited  to  great  purposes  of  solemnity  and  impression,"  he 
thhiks  "not  simple  adoration,  not  the  naked  and  unadorned  oblations  of  tlie  tongue,  but 
adoration  inveated  in  some  strildng  and  significative  ibrm,  and  conveyed  by  the  insti-u- 
meiitaltty  of  material  tokens,  would  be  most  in  accoiiianee  with  the  strong  energies  of 
feeling,  and  the  insulated  condition  of  the  jiriinitiTe  race."  (Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Intent  of  Sacrifice,  p.  19,  20.) 
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mode  of  contemplation,  which  views  the  divine  and  spiritual  as 
inseparahle  from  the  natural  and  corporeal,  we  shaU.  find  nothing 
so  far  out  of  the  way  in  man's  feehng  himself  constrained  to  re- 
present the  internal  act  of  the  giving  up  of  his  whole  life  and 
being  to  the  Grodhead — and  in  that  aU  religion  lives  and  moves — 
through  the  external  giving  away  of  an  animal,  perhaps,  which  he 
loved  as  himself,  or  on  which  he  himself  lived,  and  which  stood 
in  the  closet  connection  with  his  own  existence."'  Something  of 
a  like  nature  (though  exhibited  in  a  form  decidedly  more  objec- 
tionable) has  also  received  the  sanction  of  Tholuek,  who,  in  the 
Dissertation  on  Sacrifices,  appended  to  hia  Commentary  on  He- 
brews, affirms,  that  "  an  oifering  was  originally  a  gift  to  the  Deity 
— a  gift  by  which  man  strives  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
always  imperfect  sun^ender  of  himself  to  God."  And  in  regard 
especially  to  burnt-offerings,  he  says :  "  Both  objects,  that  of  thanks- 
giving and  of  propitiation,  were  connected  with  them ;  on  the 
one  hand,  gratitude  required  man  to  surrender  what  was  external 
as  well  as  internal,  to  God  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surren- 
der of  an  outward  good  was  considered  as  a  substitution,  a  propi- 
tiation for  that  which  was  still  deficient  in  the  internal  surrender."  ^ 
A  salvation,  it  would  seem,  by  works  so  far,  and  only  where  these 
failed,  a  calling  in  of  extraneous  and  supplementary  resources  1 

These  diiferent  modes  of  explanation  are  obviously  one  m 
principle,  and  are  but  varying  aspects  of  the  same  fundamental 
view.  In  each  form  it  fies  open  to  three  serious  objections,  which 
together  appear  to  us  quite  conclusive  against  it.  1  Fir«t,  the 
analogy  of  GJod's  method  of  dealing  with  his  church  in  the  matter 
of  divine  worship,  at  other  periods  in  her  history,  is  opposed  to 
the  simply  human  theory  in  any  of  its  forms.  Certainly  at  no 
other  era  did  G-od  leave  his  people  altogether  to  their  own  inven- 
tions for  the  discovery  of  an  acceptable  mode  of  approaching  bim^ 
and  of  giving  expression  to  their  reli^ous  feeUngs.  Some  indi- 
cations he  has  always  ^ven  of  what  in  this  respect  might  be 
accordant  with  his  mind,  and  suitable  to  the  position  in  which 
his  worshippers  stand  towards  him.  The  extent  to  which  this 
directing  influence  was  carried,  formed  one  of  the  leading  eha^ 
racteriatics  of  the  dispensation  brought  in  by  Moses ;  the  whole 

I  CSlir's  SyinWik,  B.  ii,  p.  272.  =  IJiblicn!  Tabinet,  vol.  x.-jxIk.  p.  23i 
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field  of  religious  worship  was  laid  under  divine  prescription;  and 
the  inventions  of  men  solemnly  interdicted.  But  even  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  distinguished  for  the  spiritu- 
ftlity  of  its  nature,  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  legal  enact- 
ments and  independence  of  outward  forms,  the  leading  ordinances 
of  divine  worship  are  indicated  with  suffleient  plainness,  and  what 
has  no  foimdation  in  the  revealed  word  is  expressly  denounced  as 
"  will-worship."  And  if  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
all  her  advantages  of  a  completed  revelation,  a  son-lilie  freedom, 
iind  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  that  jb  said  to  "  teach  her 
all  things,"  was  not  without  some  directaon  and  conti'ol  in  regard 
to  the  proper  celebration  of  God's  service,  is  it  conceivable  that 
nil  should  have  been  left  utterly  loose  and  indeterminate,  when 
men  were  BtiU  in  the  very  infancy  of  a  fallen  condition,  and  their 
views  of  spiritual  truth  and  duty  only  in  the  forming  ?  Where, 
in  that  case,  would  have  been  God's  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  bis 
cliurch  ?  And  where,  we  may  also  ask,  his  compassion  toward 
men  P  He  had  disclosed  to  them  purposes  of  grace,  and  awakened 
in  their  bosoms  the  hope  of  a  recovery  from  the  ruin  they  had 
incurred ;  but  to  set  them  adrift  without  even  pointing  to  any 
ordinance  fitted  to  meet  their  sense  of  sin,  and  re-assure  their 
hearts  before  God,  Would  bave  been  to  leave  the  exhibition  of 
mercy  strangely  defective  and  incomplete.  For,  while  they  knew 
they  had  to  do  with  a  God  of  grace  and  forgiveness,  they  should 
^till  have  been  in  painiul  uncertainly  how  to  worship  and  serve 
him,  su  as  to  get  personal  experience  of  his  blessing,  and  how, 
especially  when  conscience  of  sin  troubled  tbem  anew,  they  might 
gf  t  the  uneasiness  allayed.  Never  surely  was  the  tenderness  of 
God  more  needed  to  point  the  way  to  what  was  acceptable  and 
right,  than  in  such  a  day  of  small  tilings  to  the  children  of 
hope.  And  if  it  had  not  been  shewn,  the  withholding  of  it  could 
scarcely  seem  otherwise  than  an  exception  to  the  general  analogy 
of  God's  dealings  with  men.  2.  But,  secondly,  the  simply  human 
theory  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  met  by  an  unresolved,  and,  we  are 
persuaded,  on  that  supposition  an  unresolvaLle  difficulty  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  ancient  sacrifice.  I'or,  as  the  earliest,  and  indeed 
the  only  recorded  mode  of  sacrjilce  in  primitive  times,  among 
acceptable  worshippers  of  God,  consisted  in  the  offering  of  slain 
victims,  it  acems  impossible  that  tliis  particular  form  of  sacrifice 
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should  have  been  fallen  upon  at  first,  without  some  special  direc- 
tion from  above.  Let  the  symbolical  action  be  viewed  in  either 
of  the  shades  of  meaning  formerly  described — as  expressive  of  the 
offerer's  deserved  death,  or  of  the  surrender  of  his  life  to  God,  or 
as  a  propitiatory  substitution  to  compensate  for  the  conscious  de- 
fect of  such  surrender— either  way,  how  could  he  have  imagined, 
that  the  devoting  to  death  of  a  living  creature  of  God  should  have 
been  the  appropriate  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  ?  Death  is  so 
familiar  to  ws,  as  regards  the  inferior  creation,  and  so  much  asso- 
ciated with  the  means  of  our  support  and  comfort,  that  it  might 
seem  a  Hght  thing  to  put  an  animal  to  death  for  any  purpc^e 
connected  with  the  wants  or  even  the  convenience  of  men.  But 
the  first  members  of  the  human  family  were  in  different  circum- 
stances. They  must  have  shrunk — unless  divinely  authorised — 
from  inflicting  death  on  any,  and  especially  on  the  higher  forms 
of  the  animal  creation ;  since  death,  in  so  far  as  they  had  them- 
seh  es  to  do  with  it,  was  the  peculiar  expression  of  God's  displea^ 
sure  on  account  of  sin.  AU,  indeed,  belonging  to  that  creation 
were  to  be  subject  to  them.  Their  appointment  from  the  very 
first  was  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  render  everything  in  it  subser- 
vient to  their  legitimate  use.  But  this  use  did  not  originally  in- 
clude a  right  to  deprive  animals  of  their  life  for  the  sake  of  food ; 
the  grant  of  flesh  for  that  end  was  only  given  at  the  deluge.  And 
that  they  should  yet  have  thought  it  proper  and  becoming  to  shed 
the  blood  of  animals  merely  to  express  a  religious  idea,  nay,  should 
have  regarded  that  as  so  emphatically  the  appropriate  way  of 
worshipping  Grod,  that  for  ages  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  more 
peculiar  medium  of  approach  to  him,  can  never  be  rationally  ao- 
counted  for  without  something  on  the  part  of  God  directing  them 
to  such  a  course.  3.  Finally,  the  theories  now  under  considera- 
tion are  still  farther  objectionable,  in  that  they  are  confronted  by 
a  specific  fact,  which  was  evidently  recorded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  throwing  light  on  the  original  worship  of  fallen  man,  and 
with  which  their  advocates  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  them 
— the  fact  of  Abel's  accepted  offerii^  from  the  flock,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rejection  of  Cain's  from  ttie  produce  of  the  field  (Gen. 
iv. ;  Heb.  xi.  4).  The  offerings  of  the  two  brothers  differed,  we 
are  told  in  the  epistle  tc  the  Hebrews,  and  the  account  in  Genesis 
implies  as  much,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  outward  oblation — the 
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one  being  a  creatiife  with  life,  the  other  without  it — but  also  in 
the  principle  which  moved  the  two  brothers  respectively  to  pre- 
sent them.  That  principle  in  Abel  was  faith  ;  not  this,  therefore, 
but  something  else  in  Cain.  And  as  it  was  faith  which  both 
rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  in  iteelf  more  excellent  tlian  CaJn'e,  and 
drew  down  upon  it  the  seal  of  Heaven's  approval,  the  kind  of 
faith  meant  must  obviously  have  been  something  more  than  a 
general  belief  merely  in  the  being  of  God,  or  his  readiness  to  ac- 
cept an  offering  of  service  from  the  hands  of  men.  Faith  in  that 
sense  must  have  been  possessed  by  him  who  offered  amiss,  as  well 
as  by  liim  who  offered  with  acceptance.  It  must  have  been  a 
more  special  exercise  of  faith  which  procured  the  acceptance  of 
Abel — ^fiiith  having  respect  not  simply  to  the  obligation  of  ap- 
proaching Grod  with  some  Itind  of  offering,  but  to  the  duty  of 
doing  so  with  a  sacrifice  like  that  actually  rendered,  of  the  flock 
or  the  herd.  But  whence  could  snch  faith  have  come,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  testimony  or  manifestation  of  God  for  it  to  rest 
upon,  which  the  one  brother  hehevingly  apprehended,  and  the 
other  scornfully  slighted  ?  We  see  no  way  of  evading  this  con- 
clusion, without  misintei-preting  and  doing  violence  to  the  plain 
import  of  the  account  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  Taking  this 
in  its  obvious  and  natural  meaning,  Cain  is  presented  to  our  view 
as  a  child  of  nature,  not  of  grace — as  one  obeying  the  impulse  and 
direction  only  of  reason,  and  rejecting  the  more  explicit  light  of 
faith  as  to  the  kind  of  service  he  presented  to  his  Maker.  His 
oblation  is  an  undoubted  specimen  of  what  man  could  do  in  his 
fallen  state  to  originate  proper  ideas  of  Grod,  and  give  fitting  ex- 
pression to  these  in  outward  acts  of  worship.  But  unhappily  for 
the  advocates  of  nature's  sufficiency  in  the  matter,  it  stands  con- 
demned in  the  inspired  I'ccord  as  a  presumptuous  and  disallowed 
act  of  will-worship.  Abel,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  as  one  who 
through  grace  had  become  a  child  of  faith,  and  by  faith  first  spi^ 
ritnally  discerning  the  mind  of  God,  then  reverently  following  the 
course  it  dictated,  by  presenting  that  more  excellent  sacrifice 
['nXthw.  ^vslrxe)  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  with  which  Giod  was 
well  pleased. 

On  every  account,  therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable, 
that  the  institution  of  sacrifice  must  have  been  essentially  of  divine 
origin  ;  for  though  we  cannot  appeal  to  any  reuovd  of  its  direct 
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appointmeiit  by  Gfod,  yet  thei-e  are  notices  concerning  sacri- 
ficial worsliip  which,  cannot  be  Batiafactorily  explained  on  tbe 
eupposition,  in  any  form,  of  its  merely  buman  origin.  There  is  a 
recorded  fact,  bowever,  wbicli  touches  tbe  very  borders  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  wbicli,  we  may  readily  perceive,  famished  a  divine  foun- 
dation on  wbicb  a  sacrificial  worship,  such  as  ie  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  might  be  built.  It  is  the  fact  noticed  at  the  close  of 
God's  interview  with  our  parents  after  the  fall-—"  And  unto 
Adajn  aleo  and  to  bia  wife  did  the  Lord  Ood  make  coats  of  etin, 
and  clothed  them."  The  painful  sense  of  nakedness  that  oppressed 
them  after  their  transgression,  was  the  natural  offspring  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin— -an  instinctive  fear  lest  the  unveiled  body  should 
give  indication  of  the  evil  thoughts  and  dispositions  which  now 
lodged  within.  Hence,  to  get  relief  to  this  uneasy  feeling,  tbey 
made  covering  for  themselves  of  such  things  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  the  pnrpcse,  out  of  that  vegetable  world  which  bad 
been  freely  granted  for  tbeir  use.  They  girded  themselves  about 
with  fig-leaves.  But  they  soon  found  that  this  covering  proved 
of  little  avail  to  bide  their  sbame,  where  most  of  all  they  needed 
to  have  it  bidden  ;  it  left  them  miserably  exposed  to  the  piercing 
glance  of  their  offended  Grod.  If  a  real  and  valid  covering  should 
be  obtained,  sufficient  to  relieve  them  of  aU  uneasiness,  God  him- 
self must  provide  it.  And  so  he  actually  did.  As  soon  as  the 
promise  of  mercy  had  been  disclosed  to  the  offenders,  and  tbe  con- 
stitution of  mingled  goodness  and  severity  brought  in,  be  made 
coats  to  clothe  them  with,  and  these  coats  of  skins.  But  clothing 
so  obtained  argued  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  animal  that  fur- 
nished them ;  and  thus,  througli  tbe  death  of  an  inferior  yet  inno- 
cent living  creature,  was  the  needed  relief  brought  to  their  dis- 
quieted and  fearful  bosoms.  The  outward  and  corporeal  here 
manifestly  had  respect  to  the  inward  and  spiritual.  The  covering 
of  their  nakedness  was  a  gracious  token  from  the  hand  of  God, 
that  the  sin  wlilch  had  alienated  them  from  him,  and  made  them 
conscious  of  uneasiness,  was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  sight  as  if  it 
were  not ;  so  that  in  covering  their  flesh,  he  at  the  same  time 
covered  their  consciences.  If  viewed  apart  from  this  higher  sym- 
bolical aim,  the  outward  act  will  naturally  appear  small  and  un- 
worthy of  God ;  but  so  to  view  it  were  to  dissever  it  from  the 
veiy  reason  of  its  pciformance.     It  was  done  purjiosely  to  denote 
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the  coTering  of  guilt  from  the  presence  of  God — an  act  which 
God  alone  coiiM  Imve  done.  But  he  did  it,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a 
medium  of  death,  by  a  sacrifice  of  life  in  those  creatures  which 
men  were  not  yet  permitted  to  HLl  for  purposes  of  food,  and  in 
connection  with  a  constitution  of  grace,  which  laid  open  the  pros- 
pect of  recovered  life  and  blessing  to  the  fallen.  Surely  it  is  not 
attributing  to  the  venerable  heads  of  the  human  family,  persons 
who  had  so  recently  walked  with  Grod  in  paradise,  an  incredible 
power  of  spiritual  discernment  ;  or  supposing  them  to  stretch 
unduly  the  spiritual  import  of  this  particular  action  of  G!od,  if  we 
should  conceive  them  tmriing  the  divine  act  into  a  groimd  of  ob- 
ligation and  privilege  for  themselves,  and  saying,  Here  is  heaven's 
own  fir^a.'  pointing  out  the  way  for  obtaining  relief  to  our  guilty 
consciences  ;  the  covering  of  our  shame  is  to  be  found  by  means 
of  the  skins  of  irrational  creatures,  slain  in  our  behalf ;  their  life 
for  our  hves,  their  clothing  of  innocence  for  our  shame ;  and 
we  cannot  eiT,  we  shall  but  shew  our  faith  in  the  mercy  and  for- 
giveness M'e  have  experienced,  if,  as  often  as  the  sense  of  shame 
and  guilt  returns  upon  our  consciences,  we  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  Lord,  and,  by  a  renewed  saflrifice  of  life;  clothe  ourselves  anew 
with  his  own  appomted  badge  of  acquittal  and  acceptance. 

We  are  not  to  be  underatood  as  positively  affirming  that  our 
first  parents,  and  their  believing  posterity  reasoned  thus,  or  that 
they  actually  had  no  more  of  instruction  to  guide  them.  We 
merely  say,  that  they  may  quite  naturally  have  so  reasoned,  and 
that  we  have  no  authority  from  the  inspired  i-ecord  to  suppose 
that  any  further  instruction  was  communicated.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  seems  strictly  necessaiy  for  the  first  beginnings  of  a  sacrifi- 
cial worship.  And  it  was  still  but  the  age  for  beginnings ;  in  what 
was  taught  and  done,  we  should  expect  to  find  only  the  simplest 
forms  of  truth  and  duty.  The  Gospel,  in  its  clearer  announce- 
ments, even  the  law  with  its  specific  enactments,  would  then  have 
been  out  of  place.  All  that  was  absolutely  required,  and  all  that 
might  be  fairly  expected,  was  some  natui-al  and  expressive  act  of 
God  toward  men,  laying,  when  thoughtfully  considered,  the  foim- 
dation  of  a  religious  service  toward  him.  The  claims  of  the  Sab- 
batical institution,  and  of  the  marriage-union,  had  a  precisely 
similar  foundation — the  one  in  God's  persona]  resting  on  tlie 
seventh  day,  hallo^ring  and  blearing  it,  the  otlier  in  his  formation 
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of  the  firat  wife  out  of  the  first  husband.  It  was  simply  the  diyine 
procedure  in  these  cases  which  formed  the  ground  of  man's  obli- 
gations—because that  procedure  was  essentially  a  revelation  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  Godhead  for  the  guidance  of  the  rational 
beings  who,  being  made  in  God's  image,  were  to  find  their  glory 
and  their  wellbeing  in  appropriating  hia  acts,  and  copying  after 
his  example.  80  here,  God's  fundamental  act  in  removing  and 
covering  out  of  sight  the  shame  of  conscious  guilt  in  the  first 
oifendere,  would  both  natm-ally  and  rightfully  be  viewed,  as  a 
revelation  of  G-od,  teaehiug  them,  how,  in  henceforth  dealing  with 
him,  they  were  to  proceed  in  effecting  the  removal  of  guilt,  and 
appearing,  notwithstanding  it,  in  the  presence  of  God.  They 
found,  in  this  divine  act,  the  key  to  a  justified  condition,  and  an 
acceptable  intercourse  with  heaven.  Had  they  not  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  incapable  of  rational  explanation,  how  a  believing  Abel 
should  so  soon  have  appeared  in  possession  of  it.  Tet,  it  could 
not  have  been  rendered  so  palpable,  as  to  obtrude  itself  on  the 
carnal  and  unbelieving — otherwise,  it  would  scarcely  be  less 
capable  of  explanation,  how  a  self-willed  Cain  should  so  soon  have 
ventui-ed  to  disregard  it  The  ground  of  dissension  between  the 
two  brothers  must  have  been  of  a  somewhat  narrower  and  more 
debateable  character,  than  if  an  explicit  and  formal  direction  had 
been  given.  And  in  the  divine  act  referred  to — viewed  in  its 
proper  light,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  time — there  was  precisely  what  might  have  tended 
to  originate  both  results ;  enough  of  light  to  instruct  the  humble 
heart  of  faith,  mainly  intent  on  having  pardon  of  sin  and  peace 
with  God,  and  yet  not  too  much  to  leave  proud  and  unsanctified 
nature  without  an  excuse  for  following  a  course  more  agreeable  to 
its  own  inclinations.' 

'  Subatantiaily  the  correct  view  was  pfeaented  of  tliis  subject  in  a  wort  of  Dr  Croly, 
though,  like  several  other  thiugs  in  the  same  volnme,  attended  with  the  twofold  disad- 
vantage, of  not  bfong  properly  gronnded,  and  of  being  enoumbeied  with  some  untenable 
portions.  "  God  alone  is  described  as  in  act,  ajid  his  only  act  is  that  of  clothing  the 
two  criminflls.  The  wliole  passage  is  but  one  of  many,  in  which  a  rigiii  adherence  to 
the  text  Is  the  way  of  safety.  The  literal  meaning  at  once  exalfa  the  rita,  and  illustrateB 
its  purposes.  .  .  .  Adam  in  Paradise  has  no  protection  from,  the  divine  wrath,  bat  he 
needs  none ;  he  is  pure.  In  his  hoar  of  crime,  he  finds  the  fatal  diffference  between  good 
and  evil,  feela  that  he  requirea  protection  from  the  eye  of  jnstite,  and  nialtes  an  in- 
effectual effort  lo  supply  that  profoctlon  by  his  cm'n  meaiH,     But  iha  expcilient,  which 
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3.  We  thus  hold  sacrifice — sacrifice  in  the  higher  sense,  not  as 
expressive  of  dependence  and  thankfulness  merely,  but  as  con- 
nected with  sin  and  forgiveness,  expiatory  gaerifiee — ^to  have  been, 
as  to  its  foundation,  of  divine  origin.  It  had  its  rise  in  an  act  of 
Giod,  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  guilty  consciences 
of  their  sense  of  shame  and  confusion ;  and  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  recorded  worship  it  stands  forth  to  our  view  as  the 
religious  solemnity,  in  which  faith  had  its  most  peculiar  exercise, 
and  for  which  Giod  bestowed  the  tokens  of  his  acceptance  and 
blessing.  For  the  discussion  of  some  collateral  points  belonging 
to  the  subject,  and  the  disposal  of  a  few  objeetiona,  we  refer  to  the 
Appendix.'  And  we  now  proceed  here  briefly  to  incLuire  what 
sacrifice  as  thus  originating,  and  thus  presented,  symbolically  ex- 
pressed ?  What  feehngs  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  what 
truths  on  the  ^lart  of  God,  did  it  embody  ? 

Partly,  indeed,  the  inquiry  has  been  answered  aheady.  It  was 
impossible  to  conduct  the  discussion  thus  far  without  indicating 
the  leading  ideas  involved  in  primitive  sacrifice.  It  must  be 
',  however,  that  we  are  still  deaUng  with  sacrifice  in 
t  and  most  elementary  form — radically,  no  doubt,  the 
same  as  it  was  under  the  more  complex  and  detailed  arrangements 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  in  comparison  of  that  wanting  much  in 
fulness  and  variety.  As  employed  by  the  first  race  of  believing 
worshippers,  a  few  leading  points  are  all  that  it  can  properly  be 
regarded  as  embracing. 

(1.)  Both  from  the  manner  of  its  origin,  and  its  own  essential 
natme,  as  involving  in  every  act  of  worship  the  sacrifice  of  a  crea- 
ture's life,  it  bore  impressive  testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  the 
oft'erei^'s  condition.     Those,  who  presented  it,  could  not  but  laiow. 


aniiot  be  supplied  by  man,  ia  fimJly  supplied  by  the  divine  interposition.  God  clothes 
liro,  and  Lis  nakeduesa  is  tha  source  of  anguieJi  and  terror  no  more.  The  contrast  of  Uie 
natsrials  of  Lie  imperfect  and  perfect  cloChiiig  is  equally  iuipressire.  Adum,  in  his  first 
onsciouBuesa  of  baving  pioroked  the  divine  displeasure,  covers  himself  nith  the  frail 
irodaoe  of  the  gronnd,  the  branch  and  leaf;  but  from  the  period  of  fijig^veness,  he  is 
lotlied  with  the  subsfantJHl  product  o£  the  flucli,  the  sliiu  of  the  slain  animal.  If  ea- 
nimstanees  apparently  so  taivial,  as  the  clothing  of  om'  original  parents,  are  slated,  what 
)ther  reason  can  be  assigned,  [baa  that  they  were  not  ii-imal,  that  they  formed  a  marked 
eatnre  of  the  divine  dispensation,  and  that  they  were  important  to  be  recorded  for  the 
ipiritual  gaidauceofmMi?".— (Divine  Providence,  p.  194-196.) 
I  Appendix  D. 
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that  Grod  was  far  from  delighting  in  blood,  and  that  death,  either 
in  man  or  beast,  was  not  a  thing  in  which  he  could  be  supposed 
to  take  pleMure.  The  explicit  connection  of  death,  also,  vdiiy  the 
first  transgression,  as  the  proper  penalty  of  ein,  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  suggest  painful  and  humiliating  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  stood  so  near  to  the  awM  moment  of  the  fall.  And 
when  death,  mider  Giod's  own  directing  agency,  was  brought  so 
prominently  into  the  divine  service,  and  every  act  of  worship,  of 
the  more  solemn  kind,  caiTied  in  its  bosom  the  life-blood  of  an 
innocent  creature,  what  more  striking  memorial  could  they  have 
had  of  the  evil  wrought  in  their  condition  by  sin  ?  With  such 
an  element  of  blood  pei-petually  mingling  in  their  services,  they 
could  not  forget  that  they  stood  upon  the  floor  of  a  broken  cove- 
nant, and  were  themselves  ever  incurring  anew  the  just  desert 
of  sin. 

(2.)  Then,  looldng  more  particulai-ly  to  the  sanction  and  en- 
couragement of  Grod,  given  to  such  a  mode  of  worshipping  him, 
it  bespoke  their  behoving  conviction  of  his  reconcileable  and  gra- 
cious disposition  toward  them,  notwithstanding  their  anfulness. 
They  gave  here  distinct  and  formal  expression  to  their  faith,  that 
as  they  needed  mercy,  so  they  recognised  God  as  ready  to  dis- 
pense it  to  those  who  humbly  sought  him  through  this  channel 
of  commuuion.  Such  a  faith,  indeed,  had  been  presumption,  the 
groundless  conceit  of  nature's  arroganoy  or  ignorance,  if  it  had 
not  had  a  divine  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  tokens  of  divine 
acceptance  in  the  acts  of  service  it  rendered.  But  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  plainly  had.  So  that  a  sacrificial  worship  thus  per- 
formed bore  evidence  as  well  to  the  just  expectations  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  those  who  presented  it,  as  to  their 
uneasy  sense  of  guilt  and  shame,  prompting  them  to  do  so. 

(3.)  But,  looking  again  to  the  original  ground  and  authority 
of  this  sacrifidai  worship,— the  aet  of  God  in  graciously  covering 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  sin, — and  to  the  seal  of  acceptance  after- 
wards set  so  peculiarly  and  emphatically  on  it,  the  great  truth 
was  expressed  by  it,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  the  taking  away  of 
life  stood  essentially  connected  with  the  taking  away  of  sin-— or, 
as  expressed  in  later  Scripture,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sjns,"  In  accordance  wth  tlie  general 
character  of  the  primeval  constitution  of  things,  this  truth  comes 
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outj  not  as  a  formal  enimciation  of  principle,  or  an  authoritative 
enactment  of  Heaven,  but  aa  an  embodied  fact ;  a  fact,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  God's  hand,  significantly  indicating  his  mind  and  will, 
and  then  believingly  contemplated,  acted  upon,  substantially  re- 
enacted  by  his  sincere  worshippers,  with  his  clearly  marked  ap- 
proval. The  form  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar,  but  not  so  the 
truth  enshrined  in  it.  This  is  common  to  all  times,  and,  after 
holding  a  primary  place  in  every  phase  of  a  preparatory  religion, 
it  rose  at  last  to  a  position  of  transcendent  importance  in  the 
work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  How  far  Adam  and  his  immediate 
descendants  might  be  able  to  descry,  under  their  imperfect  foi-ms 
of  worship,  and  the  accompanying  intimations  of  recovery,  the 
ultimate  ground  in  this  respect  of  faith  and  hope  for  sinful  men, 
can  be  to  us  only  matter  of  vE^ue  conjecture,  or  doubtful  specu- 
lation. Their  views  would,  perhaps,  considerably  differ,  according 
as  their  faith  was  more  or  less  dear  in  its  discernment,  and  lively 
in  its  perceptions  of  the  truth  couched  under  the  symbolical 
acts  and  revelations  of  God.  But  unle^  more  specific  informa- 
tion was  given  them  than  is  found  in  the  sacred  record  (and  it 
is  mere  conjecture  to  suppose  there  was  more),  the  anticipations 
formed  even  by  the  most  enlightened  of  those  primitive  believers, 
regarding  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
was  ultimately  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  God,  must  have  been 
comparatively  vague  and  indefinite. 

(4.)  I'or  us,  however,  who  can  read  the  symbol  before  us  by 
the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  high  vantage-ground 
of  a  finished  redemption  can  look  back  upon  the  temporary  insti- 
tutions that  foreshadowed  it,  there  is  neither  darkne^  nor  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  prophetic  import  of  the  primeval  rite  of 
sacrifice.  We  perceive  there  in  the  gei-m  the  fundamental  truth 
of  that  scheme  of  grace  which  was  to  provide  for  the  complete 
and  final  restoration  of  a  seed  of  blessing — the  truth  of  a  suffer- 
ing Mediator,  giving  Iris  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Here  again  we 
behold  the  ends  of  revelation  mutually  embracing  and  contribu- 
ting to  throw  light  on  each  other.  And  as  amid  the  perfected 
glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom  all  appears  clustering  around  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  doing  homage  to  him  for  his  matchless 
humiliation  and  triumphant  victory,  so  the  earliest  worship  of  a 
believing  church  points  to  his  coming  sacrifice,  as  the  one  ground 
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of  hope  and  Becurity  to  the  fallen.  At  a  Buhaequent  period,  when 
the  church  was  furnished  with  a  fuller  revelation  and  a  more 
complicated  worship,  symholical  representations  were  given  of 
many  other  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  work  of  redemption.  But 
when  that  worship  existed  in  its  simplest  form,  and  embodied 
only  the  first  elements  of  the  truth,  it  was  meet  that  what  was  ul- 
timately to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole,  should  have  been 
alone  distinctly  represented.  And  we  shall  not  profit,  as  we 
should,  by  the  contemplation  of  that  one  rite,  which  stands  so 
prominently  out  in  the  original  worship  of  the  believing  portion 
of  mankind,  if  it  does  not  tend  to  deepen  upon  our  minds  the 
peerless  worth  and  importance  of  a  crucified  Eedeemer,  as  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
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The  only  remaining  fact  belonging  to  primeval  history,  which 
might  present  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  symbolical  reli- 
gion, is  that  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest  held  by  God  at  the  close  of 
creation :  "  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  wort,  which 
he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work,  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  liis 
work,  wliich  God  created  and  made."  (Gen.  ii,  2,  3.)  This  act 
of  God  was  done  in  such  immediate  connection  with  the  work 
of  creation,  that  the  bearing  it  was  intended  to  have  on  man 
must  primarily  have  had  respect  to  his  original  condition ;  and 
if  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  stated  ordinance,  the  ordi- 
nance must  have  been  one  perfectly  suited  to  the  region  of  para- 
dise itself.  Yet,  a  8%ht  reflection  could  scarcely  fail  to  satisfy  a 
reflective  mind,  that  whatever  significance  the  divine  act  might 
possess,  and  whatever  obligation  it  might  carry  for  man  in  his 
primeval  state,  he  should  stiU  have  found  in  it,  and  found  in- 
creased rather  than  impaired,  when  he  became  involved  in  the 
troubles  and  calamities  resulting  from  the  fall. 

Now,  in  the  procedure  of  God,  as  recorded  in  the  passage  cited 
above,  there  may  be  noted  a  threefold  stage,  each  canying  a  sepa- 
rate and  important  meaning.  First,  the  rest  itself ;  "  he  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  Ms  work ;"  and  in  Ex.  xxxi.  17,  the 
yet  stronger  expression  is  used  of  God  refreshing  hioaself  on  that 
day.  Such  expre^ions  do  not  neeeeearily  imply  weariness  or 
fatigue  on  account  of  the  previous  exertion,  which,  as  regards 
God,  is  excluded  by  the  infinitude  of  his  perfections.  "  The  Oi'ea- 
tor  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary"  (Isa. 
xl.  28).     They  rather  imply,  that  God's  working  in  creation  is 
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of  a  reaeonaHe  kiinil ;  not  an  aimless  activity,  beginning  and  ter- 
minating in  itself,  but  m  acting  toward  a  speciiie  end,  which  on 
seeing  accomplished,  he  withliolds  the  outgoings  of  his  creative 
energy,  that  he  may  rest  in  what  he  has  done,  and  rejoice  over 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  end  in  this  case  was  more  particu- 
larly the  cr^tion  of  man  with  a  living  soul,  bearing  the  rational 
and  holy  image  of  hie  Maker,  and  settled  in  a  condition  every 
"way  suited  to  his  physical  and  moral  nature.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  its  stages  the  work  was  perceived  to  fee  good ;  but  it 
■was  only  when  it  reached  this  consummation — ^when  the  Creator 
saw  hie  own  image  reflected  in  an  intelligent  and  happy  offspring, 
that  he  could  regard  the  work  as  &nshed  and  could  rest  in  his 
love.  With  the  introduction  of  man  into  the  world  creation 
received  its  proper  crown ;  and  the  Creator  at  length  found 
among  the  works  of  his  hands  a  spirit  capable  of  discernmg  the 
manifestations  of  his  glory,  and  returning  love  for  love.  It  might 
he  to  give  some  intimation  of  this,  of  God's  having  found  it 
then,  and  desiring  to  find  it  always,  that  the  original  seventh 
day  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  not  merely  by  the  cessation  of 
creative  work,  but  also  by  tlie  absence  of  any  mention  of  a  morn- 
ing and  an  evening,  at  the  beginning  and  the  close ;  for  the  divine 
Sabbath,  as  kis  been  remarked  by  Dehtzsch,  "  has  no  close ;  it 
stretches  over  the  entire  fnture  history  of  the  world ;  and  is  ever 
seeking  to  raise  this  into  a  participation  of  the  same  character 
with  itself."  God's  rest,  no  more  than  his  work,  is  of  an  exclu- 
sive character.  It  looks  benignly  and  graciously  on  the  creatures, 
especially  on  man,  who  alone  of  earthly  creatures  can  rise  into 
the  conscious  apprehension  of  his  Malier.  And  as  God  in  Mm, 
so  he  again,  in  God,  must  find  his  satisfying  and  refreshing  rest. 
Thus,  even  the  firat  stage  of  this  di^dne  act  lias  respect  to  man, 
and  still  more  the  second,  which  points  directly  and  exclusively 
to  him :  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day."  This  ble^ing  of 
the  day  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sanctifying  of  it,  which 
immediately  follo^va,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  God  blessed  it  by 
sanctifjdng  it.  The  blessing  is  distinct  from  the  sanctification, 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  the  settling  of  a  special  dowry  on  it  for  every 
one,  who  should  give  due  heed  to  its  proper  end  and  object.  Let 
man — ^the  divine  act  of  blessing  virtually  said — only  enter  into 
Gtod's  mind,  and  tread  in  his  footsteps,  by  resting  every  seventh 
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day  frtan  Ms  works,  and  he  shall  undoabtedly  find  it  to  his  profit ; 
the  hlessing,  which  is  life  for  eveiinore,  shall  descend  on  Mm, 
What  he  may  lose  for  the  moment  in  productive  employment, 
shall  be  amply  compensated  by  the  refreshment  it  will  brii^  to 
his  frame— by  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  his  soul — above 
all,  by  the  spuitual  fellowship  and  intei'est  in  Grod,  which  becomes 
the  abiding  portion  of  those  who  follow  Him  in  their  ways,  and 
perpetually  return  to  Him  as  the  supreme  r&st  of  their  souls. 

Then,  the  last  stage  in  the  procedure  of  God  on  this  occasion, 
indicates  how  the  two  earlier  ones  were  to  be  secured :  "  He  sanc- 
tified it,"  made  it  a  day  of  sacredness.  Having  appointed  it  to  a 
distinctive  end,  he  conferred  on  it  a  distinctive  character,  that  his 
creature,  man,  might  from  time  to  time  be  doing  in  Ids  line  of 
things  what  the  Creator  had  already  done  in  his  own — m^ht, 
after  six  successive  days  of  work,  take  one  to  re-invigoi^ate  hm 
frame,  t-o  reflect  calmly  on  the  past,  and  view  the  part  he  has 
taken  and  the  relations  he  occupi^  on  the  outward  and  visible 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  fight  of  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal. 
It  was  to  be  his  calHng  and  his  destiny  on  earth,  not  simply  to 
work,  but  to  work  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  being,  after  the 
example  of  his  Maker,  for  specific  ends.  And  for  this  he  needed 
seasons  of  quiet  repose  and  thoughtful  consideration,  not  less  than 
time  and  opportunity  for  active  labour ;  as,  otherwise,  he  could 
neither  properly  enjoy  the  work  of  his  hands,  nor  obtain  for  the 
higher  part  of  his  nature  that  nobler  good  which  is  required  to 
satisfy  it.  God,  therefore,  when  he  had  finished  the  work  of  crea- 
tion by  making  man,  sanctified  the  seventh  day— ftis  own  seventh, 
but  mai^s  fijst ;  for  man  had  not  first  to  work  and  then  to  reap, 
but  as  God's  vicegerent,  natui-e's  king  and  high-priest,  could  at 
once  enter  into  his  Maker's  heritage  of  blessing.  And  henceforth, 
in  the  career  that  lay  before  him,  ever  and  anon  returning  from 
the  field  of  active  labour  assigned  him  in  cultivating  emd  subduing 
the  earth,  he  must  on  the  hallowed  day  of  rest  gather  in  Ins 
thoughts  and  desires  from  tire  world,  and,  retiring  into  God  as 
his  sanctuary,  hold  with  him  a  sabbatism  of  peaceful  and  blessed 
rest. 

The  divine  procedure,  then,  in  every  one  of  its  stages,  plainly 
points  to  man,  and  aims  at  his  participation  in  the  likeness  and 
enjoyment  of  God.     "With  the  Sabbath,"  says  Sartorius  hap- 
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pily,  and  we  rejoice  and  hail  it  as  a  token  for  good,  that  such 
thoughts  on  the  Sabbath  are  finding  utterance  in  the  high  places 
of  (Germany — '"with  the  Sabbath  begins  the  saci'ed  history  of 
man — the  day  on  which  he  stood  forth  to  bless  Giod,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Eve,  entered  on  hia  divine  calling  upon  earth.  The 
creation  without  the  creation-festival,  the  world's  unrest  without 
rest  in  God,  is  altogether  vain  and  transitoTy,  The  sacred  day 
appointed,  blessed,  consecrated  by  God,  is  that  from  which  the 
blessing  and  sanctiflcation  of  the  world  and  time,  of  human  life 
and  human  society,  proceed.  Nor  is  anything  more  needed  than 
the  recognition  of  its  original  appointment  and  saei-ed  destination, 
for  out  receiving  the  full  impression  of  its  sanctity.  How  was  it 
possible  for  the  first  man  ever  to  forget  it  ?  From  the  very  be- 
ginning was  it  written  upon  his  heart.  Remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  sanctify  it."'  There  is  notliing  new  in  such  views.  Substan- 
tially the  same  interpretation,  that  we  have  given,  is  put  on  the 
original  notice  in  Gienesis,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  iv.), 
where  the  record  of  God's  rest  at  the  close  of  creation  is  referred 
to  as  the  first  form  of  the  promise  made  to  man  of  entering  into 
God's  rest.  The  record,  then,  of  what  God  in  that  respect  did, 
was  a  revelation.  It  embodied  a  promise  to  man  of  high  fellow- 
ship with  the  Creator  in  his  peculiar  felicity,  and,  consecLuently, 
infen'ed  an  obligation  on  man's  part  both  to  seek  the  end  pro- 
posed, and  to  seek  it  in  the  method  of  God's  appointment.  But 
did  the  obUgation  cease  when  man  fell  ?  or  was  the  promise  can- 
celled ?  Assuredly  not — ^not,  at  least,  after  the  time  that  the  in- 
troduction of  an  economy  of  grace  laid  open  for  the  fallen  the 
prospect  of  a  new  inheritance  in  God.  So  far  li'om  having  lost 
its  significance  or  its  value,  the  Creator's  Sabbatism  then  acquired 
fresh  meaning  and  importance,  and  became  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  altered  condition  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  having  from  the  first  contemplated  the  physical  and  moral 
evils  that  were  to  issue  from  the  fall.  In  the  language  of  Heng- 
stenherg,  with  whom  we  gladly  concur  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  on  too  many  others  we  shall  be  consti'ained  to  differ 
from  him, — "  It  pre-suppoees  work,  and  such  work  as  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  us  away  fi'om  God.     It  is  the  remedy  for  the  in- 

'  iSailorins  iiber  deii  nit  mid  Sea  Teat  ciiitus,  p.  17. 
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juries  we  are  apt  to  incur  through  this  work  If  any  thing  is 
clear,  it  is  the  connection  between  the  Sahbath  and  the  fall.  The 
work  which  needs  intermission,  lest  the  divine  life  should  be  im- 
perilled by  it,  is  not — [we  would  rather  say,  is  not  so  much] — the 
cheerfulandpleaeant  employment  of  which  we  read  in  Gen.  ii.  15; 
it  is  [rather]  the  oppressive  and  degrading  toil  spoken  of  in  Gen.  iii. 
19,  work  done  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  upon  a  soil  that  brings 
forth  thorns  and  thistles."'  "We  woidd  put  the  statement  com- 
paratively, lather  than  absolutely ;  for  the  rest  of  God  being  held 
on  the  first  seventh  day  of  the  world's  existence,  and  the  day 
being  immediately  conseca^ted  and  blessed,  it  must  have  had 
respect  to  the  place  and  occupation  of  man  even  in  paradise. 
Why  should  work  there  be  supposed  to  have  differed  in  land  from 
work  elsewhere  and  since  ?  There  could  be  room  only  for  a  dif- 
ference in  degree ;  and  being  work  fi-om  its  very  nature  that  led 
the  soul  to  aim  at  specific  objects,  and  put  forth  continuous  efforts 
ad  esira,  it  required  to  be  met  by  a  stated  periodical  institution, 
that  would  recall  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  soul  ad  intra. 
Man's  perfection  in  that  original  state  was  only  a  relative  one. 
It  needed  certain  correctives  and  stimulants  to  secure  the  conti- 
nued enjoyment  of  the  good  belonging  to  it.  It  needed,  in  parti- 
cular, perpetual  access  to  the  tree  of  life  for  the  pi-eservation  of 
the  bodily,  and  an  ever-returning  Sabbatism  for  that  of  the  spi- 
ritual life.  But  if  such  a  Sabbatism  was  required  even  for  man's 
wellbeing  in  paradise,  where  the  work  was  so  light,  and  the 
order  so  beautiful,  how  could  it  be  imagined  that  the  Sabbatical 
institution  might  be  either  safely  or  lawfully  disregarded  in  a 
world  of  sorrow,  temptation,  and  hardship  ? 

"Was  there  reaUy,  however,  any  Sabbatical  institution  ?  There  is 
no  command  respecting  it  in  this  portion  of  the  inspired  record.  And 
may  not  the  mention  there  made  of  God's  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and 
blessing  and  sancti^dng  the  day,  have  been  made  simply  with  a  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  precept  that  was  ultimately  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Israehtes  ?  So  it  has  been  alleged  with  endless  frequency 
by  those  who  can  find  no  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  no 
obligation  of  moral  duty  excepting  what  comes  in  the  authorita- 
tive form  of  a  command,  and  it  is  still  substantially  reiterated  by 

'  Ueber  den  Tag  des  HBrtn,  |>.  12. 
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Hengstenberg,  who  certainly  cannot  be  charged  with  such  a  blunt- 
nesa  of  spuitiial  discernment.  "We  meet  the  aUegation  with  the 
statement  tliat  has  already  been  repeatedly  urged — that  it  was 
not  yet  the  time  for  the  formal  enactments  of  law,  and  that  it  was 
by  other  means  man  was  to  learn  God's  mind  and  his  own  duty. 
The  ground  of  obligation  lay  in  the  divine  act ;  the  rule  of  duty 
was  exhibited  in  the  divine  example ;  and  these  were  disclosed  to 
men  from  the  first,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the 
express  purpose  of  leading  them  to  know  Eind  do  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  God.  If  such  means  were  not  sufElcient  to 
speak  with  clearness  and  authority  to  men's  consciences,  then  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  first  race  of  mankind  were  free  from  all 
authoritative  direction  and  control  whatever.  They  were  not 
imperatively  hound  either  to  fear  God,  or  to  regard  man ;  for 
excepting  in  the  manner  now  stated,  no  general  obligations  of 
service  were  laJd  on  them.  But  to  suppose  this ;  to  suppose  even 
in  regard  to  what  is  written  of  the  original  Sabbatism  of  God, 
that  it  did  not  bear  directly  upon  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the 
very  first  membei^  of  the  human  family,  is  in  truth  to  make  void 
that  portion  of  revelation — to  treat  it,  where  it  stands,  as  a  super- 
fluity or  a  blemish.  We  cannot  so  regard  it  We  hold  by  the 
truthfulness  and  natural  import  of  the  divine  record.  And  doing 
this,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  at  fli'st  designed 
and  appointed  by  God,  that  mankind  should  sanctify  every  return- 
ing seventh  day,  as  a  season  of  comparative  rest  fromworldly  labour, 
of  spiritual  contemplation  and  religioim  emplojment,  that  so  they 
might  cease  from  their  own  works  and  enter  into  the  rest  of  God. 
But  we  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  farther  at  present.  We  even 
leave  unnoticed  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  existence  of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  as  the  subject  must 
again  return,  and  in  a  more  controversial  aspect,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  place  assigned  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
revelation  from  Sinai  It  is  enough,  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry, 
to  have  exhibited  the  foundation  laid  for  the  pei-petual  celebration 
of  a  seventh-day  Sabbath,  in  the  original  act  of  God  at  the  close 
of  his  creation-work.  In  that  we  have  a  foundation  broad  and 
large  as  the  theatre  of  creation  itself  and  the  general  interests  of 
humanity,  free  from  all  local  restrictions  and  national  peculiarities. 
That  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  during  the  ages  of  a  remote 
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antiquity,  there  would  be  much  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  its  ob- 
eei"vance,  may  readily  he  supposed.  Indeed,  where  all  was  so 
simple,  both  in  the  state  of  society  and  the  institutions  of  wor- 
ship, the  symbolical  act  itaelf  of  resting  from  ordinary  worli,  and 
in  connection  with  that,  the  habit  of  recognising  the  authority  of 
God,  and  realising  the  divine  call  to  a  participation  in  the  blessed 
rest  of  the  Creator,  mUst  have  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  practical  observance  of  the  day.  And  that  this  also  in  pro- 
cess of  time  should  have  fallen  into  general  desuetude,  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fearful  depravity  and 
lawlessness  which  overspread  the  earth  as  a  desolation.  When 
men  daiingly  cast  off  the  fear  of  Grod  himself,  they  would  natu- 
rally make  light  of  the  privilege  and  duty  set  before  them  of  en- 
tering into  his  rest.  And  considering  the  disadvantages,  both 
personal  and  social,  which  were  necessarily  connected  with  a  pri- 
meval Sabbath,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that,  besides  the  origi- 
nal record  of  its  divine  origin  and  authoritative  obligation,  traces 
of  its  eaily  existence  should  he  found  only  in  some  occasional 
notices  of  history,  and  in  the  wide-spread  saereduess  of  the  num- 
ber seven,  which  has  left  its  impress  on  the  religion  and  literature 
of  nearly  every  nation  of  antiquity.  But  however  neglected  or 
despised,  the  original  fact  remains  for  the  light  and  instraction  of 
the  world  in  all  ages ;  and  there  perpetually  comes  forth  from  it 
a  call  to  every  one  who  has  ears  to  hear,  to  sanctify  a  weekly  rest 
imto  the  Lord,  and  rise  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


THE  P110GEES9  OF  THE  F 


Having  now  considered  the  typical  bearing  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  symbolical  institutions  belonging  to  the  first  dispenea^ 
tion  of  grace,  it  remains  that  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  there 
might  afterwards  foe  evolved  of  a  typical  nature  during  the  pro- 
gress of  that  dispensation,  by  means  of  the  transactions  and  events 
that  took  place  under  it,  These,  it  was  already  noted  in  our  pre- 
liminary remarks,  could  only  be  employed  to  administer  instruc- 
tion of  a  subsidiary  kind.  In  their  remoter  reference  to  gospel- 
times,  as  in  their  direct  historical  aspect,  they  can  rank  no  higher 
than  progressive  developements — not  laying  a  foundation,  but 
proceeding  on  the  foundation  already  laid,  and  giving  to  some  of 
the  points  connected  with  it  a  more  specific  direction,  or  supple- 
menting them  with  additional  discoveries  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.  It  is  impossible  here,  any  more  than  in  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  isolate  entirely  the  portions  tliat 
have  a  typical  bearing  from  others  closely  connected  with  them. 
And  even  in  those  which  exhibit  something  of  the  typical  ele- 
ment, it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the 
world's  history,  to  possess  much  of  a  precise  and  definite  charac- 
ter ;  for  in  type,  as  in  prophecy,  the  prii^ess  must  necessarily 
have  been  fi-om  the  more  general  to  the  more  particular.  In 
tracing  this  progress,  we  shall  naturally  connect  the  successive  de- 
velopements with  single  persons  or  circumstances;  yet  without 
thereby  meaning  to  indicate  that  these  are  in  every  respect  to  be 
accounted  typical. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 

THE  BEED  OF  PK0JII9E — ^ABEL,  ENOCH, 

The  fillet  distinct  appearance  of  the  typical  in  connection  with 
the  period  subseq^uent  to  the  faU,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Abel ;  but  in  that  quite  generally,  Abel  was  the  first  member  of 
the  promised  seed  ;  and  through  him  supplemeutaiy  knowledge 
waa  imparted  more  especially  in  one  direction,  viz,  in  regard  to 
ike  principle  of  election,  which  taas  to  prevail  in  the  actual  fulJU- 
merd  of  the  origincd  promise.  That  promise  itself,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  instituted  symbote  of  religion,  might  be 
perceived — if  very  thoughtfully  considered — to  have  implied  some- 
thing of  an  elective  process ;  but  the  truth  was  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed. And  it  was  most  natural,  that  the  first  pai'ents  of  the 
human  family  should  have  overlooked  what  but  obscurely  inti- 
mated a  limitation  in  the  expected  good.  They  would  readily 
imagine,  when  a  scheme  of  grace  was  inti-odnced,  which  gave 
promise  of  a  complete  destruction  of  the  adversary,  with  the  in- 
fliction only  of  a  partial  injury  on  the  woman's  seed,  that  the 
whole  of  their  offspring  should  attain  to  victory  over  the  power  of 
evil.  This  joyous  anticipation  affectingly  discovers  itself  in  the 
exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of  her  first-bom  son,  "  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  (or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  with)  the  Lord" — 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Gfod  in  giving  her,  as  she 
thought,  the  commencement  of  that  seed  which  was  assured 
through  divine  grace  of  a  final  triumph,  This  she  reckoned  a  real 
getting — gain  in  the  proper  sense — calHng  her  child  by  a  name 
that  expressed  this  idea  (Cain) ;  and  she  evidently  did  so  by 
regarding  it  a-s  the  precious  gift  of  God,  the  beginning  and  the 
pledge  of  the  ascendancy  that  was  to  be  won  over  the  malice  of 
the  tempter.'    Never  was  mother  destined  to  receive  a  sorer  dis- 

'  I  think  it  quite  ivniiossible,  in  the  cii-eumstancfs,  fliat  the  faith  of  Evo  ahoiild  have 
gone  farther  limn  this;  as  the  lUDiriisc  of  retovcry  liotl  as  yet  assiimad  on\y  the  most 
vol,.  I.  8 
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appointment.  She  did  not  want  faith  in  tlie  divine  word,  tut  her 
faith  was  still  without  knowledge,  and  she  must  learn  by  painful 
experience  how  the  plan  of  God  for  man's  recovery  was  to  be 
wrought  out.  A  like  ignorance,  though  tending  now  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  again  discovers  itself  at  the  birth  of  Abel,  whose 
name  (breath,  nothingness)  seema,  aa  DeUtasch  has  remarked,  to 
have  proceeded  from  her  felt  regard  to  the  divine  ciirse,  aa  that 
given  to  Cain  did  from  a  like  regai'd  to  the  divine  promise.  It  is 
possible  that,  between  the  births  of  the  two  brothers,  what  she 
had  seen  of  the  helpless  and  suffering  condition  of  infancy  in  the 
first-bom  may  have  impressed  the  mind  of  Eve  with  such  a  sense 
of  the  evils  entailed  upon  her  offspring  by  the  curse,  as  to  have 
rendered  her  for  the  time  forgetful  of  the  better  things  disclosed 
in  the  promise.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  coi"poreal  frame  and 
personal  appearance  of  Abel  may  have  been  gi-eatly  less  prepos- 
sessing than  those  of  his  brother.  However  it  might  be,  the 
name  imposed  clearly  indicates,  that  Eve  associated  with  this 
second  child  her  misgivings  and  fears  respecting  the  future,  as 
she  had  associated  with  the  first  her  buoyant  hopes  and  joyful 
anticipations.  The  r^ult  shewed  how  little  the  operations  of 
grace  were  to  pursue  the  course  that  might  seem  aecordant  with 
the  views  and  feelings  of  natiu«.  In  particular,  it  shewed  that, 
BO  far  from  the  whole  offspring  of  the  woman  being  included, 
there  was  from  the  first  to  pervade  the  scheme  a  principle  of 
election,  in  virtue  of  which  a  portion  only,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  likeliest,  according  to  the  estimation  of  nature,  were  to  inherit 
the  blessing,  while  the  rest  should  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  the 
tempter,  and  be  reckoned  to  him  for  a  seed  of  em-sing.  Abel, 
therefore,  in  his  acceptance  with  God,  in  his  faith  respecting  the 
divine  purposes,  and  his  presentation  of  offerings  that  drew  down 
the  divine  favour,  stands  as  the  type  of  an  elect  seed  of  b 


general  aspect;  sad  thongh  it  niiglit  well  have  been  usdeistood  lo  depead  upon  the 
grate  and  power  of  God  tor  its  aocompliahment,  yet  who,  from  the  revelations  actnally 
^Ten,  could  have  anticipated  these  to  manifest  themsalvea  in  the  birth  of  Jehovah  him- 
self as  a  hahe  ?  The  auppomtion  of  BaumgEirten— who  here  revives  the  old  explanation, 
"  1  have  gotten  a  man,  Jehovah,"  that  Eve  thought  she  saw  in  Caiii  "  the  redeemmg 
and  coming  God,"  is  arbitrary  ajid  inci'edible.  The  ™>  >^  J^N  should  ba  talten  as  in 
ch.  V.  24,  vi,  9,  with,  in  felloieahip  with  the  Lord ;  or.  as  in  Jndg.  viii.  7,  with,  with 
the  help  of. 
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a  seed  tliat  was  ultimately  to  have  its  root  and  its  culmination  in 
Him,  who  was  to  be  peculiarly  the  child  of  promise.  In  Cain,  on 
the  other  hand,  liie  impersonation  of  nature's  pride,  waywardness, 
and  depravity,  there  appeared  a  representative  of  that  imhappy 
portion  of  mankind  who  should  espouse  the  interest  of  the  adver- 
sary, and  seek  by  unhallowed  means  to  estabUsh  it  in  the  world. 

The  brief  notices  of  antediluvian  history  are  evidently  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  contrary  state  and  tendencies  of 
tkeae  two  seeds,  and  of  rendering  manifest  the  mighty  difference, 
which  God's  work  of  gra^e  was  destined  to  make  in  the  character 
and  prospects  of  man.  The  name  given  by  Eve  to  her  third  son 
(Seth,  appointed),  with  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  "  For  God,  said 
she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain 
slew,"  bespoke  the  insight  the  common  mother  of  mankind  had 
now  obt-ained  into  this  mournful  division  in  her  offspring.  Cain, 
she  regards  as  having,  in  a  manner,  ceased  to  belong  to  her  seed ; 
he  had  beeoma  too  plainly  identified  with  that  of  the  adversary. 
He  seems  now  to  her  view  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  God-opposing 
interest  in  the  world — and,  as  in  contrast  to  him,  the  destroyer 
of  the  true  seed,  God  is  seen  mercifully  providing  another  in  its 
room.'  So  that  there  were  again  the  two  seeds  in  the  world, 
each  taking  root,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  after  its  land.  But 
how  diiferent !  On  the  one  hand  appears  the  Oainite  section, 
smitten  with  the  curse  of  sin,  yet  proudly  shunning  the  patli  of 
reconciliation — retiring  to  a  distance  from,  the  emblems  of  God's 
manifested  presence — building  a  city,  aa  if  to  lighten,  by  the  aid 
of  human  artifice  and  protection,  the  evils  of  a  guilty  conscience 

'  It  is  to  Ije  noted,  lioivever,  that  bolJi  the  pai-eiita  of  the  hnmaii  family,  Adam  aa 
ivel!  sa  Eve,  ara  nsaoeialed  mtli  this  seed  of  blea^iig.  It  is  a  eirciimstancB  that  lias 
b<^en  too  moch  overlooked ,  h^t  for  the  very  purpose  of  markhig  ic^  a  fi'esh  comuience- 
ment  is  made  at  Gen.  v.  of  the  genealogical  theSa  that  links  together  Adam  and  Cbriet; 
"  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  !□  Ute  day  that  God  created  mao,  in 
the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him.  .  - .  And  Adam  lived  sn  hundf  ed  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  Ms  image,  and  called  h^  name  Seth ;" — as  if  his 
(iiogeny  before  this  wei'e  not  to  he  reckoned— (he  ctild  of  grace  had  perished,  and  the 
other  In  a  spiritual  sense  vea  not.  Adam,  therefore,  Is  here  dlsdnctJy  placed  at  (he  head 
of  a  spiritual  ofiaprmg— himaelf  the  first  Unit  in  the  giand  chain  of  Messing.  And  the 
likeness,  in  which  he  hegat  this  son—"  his  own  image" — ^muat  not  be  limited,  aa  it  too 
often  is,  ta  the  corruption  that  now  marred  the  purity  of  his  nature — as  if  Ms  image 
stood  simply  in  contrast  to  God's.  It  is  as  Iba  parental  head  of  the  whole  lineage  of 
grace  that  he  is  represaited,  and  sucli  a  conti'flat  wovJd  here  espeiaaUy  be  out  of  place. 
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and  a  blighted  condition — cultivating  with  success  the  varied  ele- 
ment of  natural  strength  and  woiitUy  greatneas,  inventing  instra- 
ments  of  music  and  weapons  of  war,  trampling  under  foot,  as 
seemed  good  to  the  flesh,  the  authority  of  heaven  and  the  rights 
of  men,  and  at  last,  by  deeds  of  titanic  prowesa  and  violence, 
boldly  attempting  to  bring  heaven  and  eari^h  alike  imder  ite  sway 
(Gbn.  iv.  13-24 ;  vi.  4-6).*  On  the  other  hand  appears  the  wo- 
man's seed  of  promise,  seeking  to  establish  and  propagate  itself  in 
the  earth  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  more  regular  celebration  of 
his  worahip  (Gen.  iv.  26) — ^trusting  for  its  support  in  the  grace 
and  blessing  of  God,  as  the  other  did  in  the  powers  and  achieve- 
ments of  corrupt  nature — and  so,  continuing  uniutermpted  its 
line  of  godly  descendants,  yet  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  at 
last  with  such  a  perilous  risk  of  utter  extinction,  that  divine  faith- 
fulness and  love  required  to  meet  violence  with  violence,  and 
bring  the  conilict  in  its  first  form  to  a  close  by  the  sweeping 
d^olation  of  the  flood.  It  terminated,  as  every  such  conflict 
HHist  do,  on  the  side  of  those  who  stood  in  the  promised  grace 
and  revealed  testimony  of  God.  These  alone  Kve  Ru  ever ;  and 
the  triumrph  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  them  can  he  but  for  a 
moment. 

This  seed  of  the  woman,  however, — the  seed  that  she  produces 
in  faith  upon  the  promise  of  God,  ajid  in  which  the  grace  of  God 


)n.  with  tHs  later  devef  opeinent  of  evil  in  the  Cainitea,  tiat  Lamech'a 
eong  is  introdnoed,  and  -Witt  special  lelfei'eiioe  fo  that  portion  of  his  family,  who  were 
makers  of  instrnmenis  in  brass  and  u-on — instrnmenla,  no  doubt,  (311087  of  a  waililie 
kind.  It  is  only  by  viewing  the  song  in  that  oonnaction,  that  we  pei'Deiye  its  full  mean- 
ing, and  lis  proper  plaoa,  as  intended  (o  indicate  that  the  eril  was  approaching  its  flnnl 
stage  ;  "  And  Laniech  said  to  his  wives,  Adah  and  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice ;  Ts  wives  of 
Lameoh,  hearten  to  my  spetsch.  For,  man  (the  word  is  qiiite  indefinite  in  the  original, 
and  may  moat  fitly  be  rendered  in  the  plural)  I  slay  for  my  wound,  and  young  man 
Ibr  ray  hnrt.  For,  Cain  is  avenged  Sevan  times,  and  Lamech  seventy  times  seven." 
He'  means  apparently,  that  ivith  snch  weapons  as  he  now  had  at  eommard,  he  could 
Bseonte  at  viSl  deads  of  retaliation  and  levenge.  So  that  his  song  may  be  regarded,  to 
use  the  words  of  Drechsler,  "■  as  an  ode  of  triumph  on  the  invenUon  of  the  sword.  He 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  Cainile  developeinent,  from  thence  looks  badt  upon  the  past,  and 
exults  at  the  height  it  has  reached.  How  far  has  he  got  a-head  of  Cain !  what  another 
sort  of  anceator  he  1  Ho  longer  needing  to  look  up  in  feehlenees  to  God  for  protection, 
he  call  provide  more  amply  for  it  Mmself  than  Go*  dM  for  Cain's }  and  he  congratn- 
lates  his  wives  on  being  t^e  mothers  of  sudi  sons.  Thus  the  history  of  &e  Cainites 
began  with  a  deed  of  nmrder,  and  het:e  it  ends  with  a  song  of  murder." 
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takes  vital  effect—is  found,  not  only  as  to  its  enyistence,  to  be 
associated  with  a  principle  of  election,  but  also  as  to  the  relaiive 
■place  occupied  by  particular  members  in  its  line.  All  have  by 
faith  an  interest  in  Grod,  and  in  consequence  triumph  over  the 
power  of  the  adveraary.  But  some  have  a  larger  interest  than 
others,  and  attain  to  a  higher  victory.  There  was  an  election 
within  the  election.  So  it  appeared  especially  in  the  case  of 
Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  and  again  in  Noah,  who,  as  they 
alone  of  the  antediluvians  were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, so  they  alone,  also,  are  said  to  have  "  walked  with  Gfod" 
(Gien.  V.  22,  vi.  9)— an  expression  never  used  of  any  who  Mved 
in  later  times,  and  denoting  the  nearest  and  most  confidential 
intercom:se,  as  if  they  liad  all  but  regained  the  old  paradisiacal 
freedom  of  communion  with  Heaven.  And  as  the  divine  seal, 
upon  this  higher  elevation  of  the  life  of  God  in  their  souls,  th^ 
were  both  honoured  with  singular  tokens  of  distinction — the  one 
having  been  taken,  without  tasting  of  death,  to  still  nearer  fel- 
lowslrip  with  God,  to  abide  in  his  immediate  presence  ("  He 
was  not,  for  God  took  him"),  and  the  other  became  under  Uod 
the  saviour  and  father  of  a  new  world.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  separately,  as  there  were  connected 
with  his  case  other  elements  of  a  typical  nature.  But  in  regard 
to  Enoch,  as  the  short  and  pregnant  notice  of  his  life  and  of  his 
removal  out  of  it,  plainly  indicates  something  transcendently  good 
and  great,  so,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  contemporaries  of  the 
patriarch  knew  it  to  be  such.  They  knew — at  least  they  had 
within  their  reach  the  means  of  knowing — ^that  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  piety,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  he  hved,  he  was  taken  direct  to  a  higher  sphere,  without 
undergoing  the  common  lot  of  mortaUty.  ,  That  there  should 
have  been  but  one  such  case  during  the  whole  antediluvian 
period,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  its  exceptional 
character,  and  stamping  it  the  more  emphatically  as  a  revelation 
from  Heaven.  Nor  could  the  voice  it  uttered  in  the  ears  of  re- 
fleeting  men  sound  otherwise  than  as  a  proclamation,  that  God 
was  assuredly  with  that  portion  of  the  woman's  se^  who  served 
and  honoured  him — ^that  he  manifested  himself  to  such,  as  a 
chosen  people,  in  another  manner  than  he  did  to  the  world,  and 
made  them  sure  of  a  complete  find  final  victnrv'  over  all  the  ma. 
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lice  of  the  tempter  and  the  evils  of  sin.  If  not  uuiwlly  witliout 
deatli,  yet  notwithstancling  it,  and  through  it,  tliey  bhonld  cer- 
tainly attain  to  eternal  life  in  the  pri^ence  of  God- 
In  thK  respect  Enoch — as  being  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bet  of  the  seed  of  blessing  in  its  earlier  division,  and  the  most 
honoured  heir  of  that  life  which  comea  through  the  righteousness 
of  faith — is  undoubtedly  to  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  Ohiist.  Some- 
thing he  had  in  common  with  the  line  as  a  whole — he  was  a  par- 
taker of  that  electing  grace  and  love  of  God,  in  virtue  of  which 
alone  any  could  rise  from  the  condemnation  of  sin  to  the  in- 
heritance of  hfe  in  the  divine  kingdom.  But  apart  from  otliers 
in  the  same  line,  and  above  them,  he  pa-^ed  to  the  inheritance 
by  a  more  direct  and  triumpliant  path — a  conqueror  in  the  very 
mode  of  his  transition  from  time  to  eternity.  These  charac- 
teristics, which  in  Enoch's  case  vrere  broadly  marked,  though  in 
themselves  somewhat  general,  and  incapable  of  being  understood 
to  have  reference  to  a  personal  Messiah,  tni  such  a  Messiah  had 
been  more  distinctly  announced,  are  yet  pre-eminently  the  cha^ 
racteristics  of  Christ,  and  in  the  full  and  absolute  sense  could  be 
found  only  in  him.  He  is,  as  no  other  individual  among  men 
could  be,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  considered  as  the  seed  of  pro- 
mise, destined  by  God's  purpose  of  grace  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
tempter,  and  reverse  the  process  of  nature's  corruption.  In  him, 
as  present  from  the  first  to  the  "  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  (Jod,"  was  the  ultimate  root  of  such  a  seed  to  he 
found  which  should  otherwise  have  had  no  existence  in  the  world. 
He,  therefore,  beyond  all  others,  was  the  chosen  of  God,  "liia 
elect  in  whom  his  soul  dehghts."  And  though  to  the  eye  of  a 
carnal  and  superficial  world,  which  judges  only  by  the  appearance, 
he  wanted  what  seemed  nece^ary  to  justify  his  claim  to  such  a 
position,  yet  in  reality  he  possessed,  and  gave  infallible  proof  of 
his  divine  connection  with  the  Father,  by  a  faith  that  never  fal- 
tered in  the  hardest  trials,  a  righteousness  free  from  erery  stain  of 
impurity,  and  a  life  that  could  only  underlie  for  a  moment  the  cloud 
of  death,  but  even  there  could  see  no  corruption,  and  presently 
rose,  as  to  its  proper  home,  in  the  regions  of  eternal  hght  and  glory. 
With  our  eyes  resting  on  this  exalted  object  in  the  ends  of 
time,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  that  what  appeared  of 
supernatural  in  such  men  as  Abe!  and  Enoch,  only  foreshadowed 
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the  higher  and  greater  good  that  waa  to  come.  It  did,  however, 
foreshadow  this — not  indeed  personally  and  formally,  as  if  from 
the  appearance  of  Abel  and  Enoch  a  personal  Messiah  could  have 
been  descried,  or  as  if  from  the  incidents  in  their  respective  lives, 
precisely  similar  ones  might  have  heen  inferred  as  likely  to  hap- 
pen in  the  eventft!!  career  of  the  man  Christ  Jesua  We  could 
not  descend  thus  to  mdividual  and  personal  marks  of  coincidence 
between  the  lives  of  those  early  patriarchs  and  the  life  of  Messiah, 
without,  in  the  flrst  instance,  anticipating  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, which  had  not  yet  directed  the  eye  of  the  Church  to  a 
personal  manifestation  of  Godliead,  and  then  entanghng  ourselves 
in  endless  difficulties  of  practical  adjustment — as  in  the  case  of 
Enoch's  translation,  who  went  to  heaven  without  tasting  death, 
while  Clmst  could  not  enter  into  glory  till  he  had  tasted  it.  But 
let  those  patriarchs  be  contemplated  as  the  earher  hnfes  of  a 
chain,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  have  some  higher  and 
nobler  termination ;  let  them  be  viewed  as  characters  that 
already  bore  upon  them  the  lineaments,  and  possessed  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  new  creation ;  what  do  they,  then,  appear  hut 
embodied  prophecies  of  a  more  general  kind  in  respect  to  "  Him 
who  was  to  come  ?"  They  heralded  his  future  redemptive  work 
by  exhibiting  in  part  the  signs  and  fruits  of  its  prospective 
achievements.  The  beginning  was  prophectic  of  the  end ;  for  if 
the  one  had  not  been  in  prospect,  the  other  could  not  have  come 
into  existence.  And  in  their  selection  by  God  from  the  general 
mass  around  them,  their  feith  in  God's  Word,  and  their  posses- 
sion of  God's  favour  and  blessing,  as  outwardly  displayed  and 
mardfiated  in  their  historic,  we  see  struggling,  as  it  were,  into 
being  the  first  elements  of  that  new  state  and  destiny,  which 
were  only  to  find  their  vahd  reason,  and  reach  their  proper  eleva- 
tion, in  the  person  and  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
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The  case  of  Noah,  we  have  already  stated,  embodied,  some  new 
elements  of  a  typical  Mud,  which  gave  to  it  the  character  of  a  dis- 
tiQct  stage  in  the  developement  of  God's  work  of  grace  in  the 
world.  It  did  so  in  connection  with  the  deluge,  which  had  a 
gracious,  as  well  as  a  judicial  aspect,  and,  hy  a  etrikii^  comhinar- 
tion  of  opposites,  brought  prominently  out  the  principle,  that  tM 
accomplishmmt  of  salvation  necessanly  carries  along  with  it  a 
■work  of  destruction.  This  was  not  absolutely  a  new  principle  at 
the  period  of  the  deluge.  It  had  a  place  in  the  original  promise, 
and  a  ceiiaiii  exemplification  in  the  lives  of  behevers  from,  the 
first.  By  ^ving  to  the  prospect  of  recovery  tire  peculiar  form  of 
a  bruiaji^  of  the  tempter's  head,  the  Lord  plainly  intimated,  that 
somehow  a  work  of  destruction  was  to  go  dong  with  the  work  of 
salvation,  and  was  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  No  indica^ 
tioB,  however,  was  given  of  the  way  in  which  this  twofold  process 
was  to  proceed,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the 
one  pai't  of  it  and  the  other.  But  hght  to  a  certain  extent  soon 
began  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  eonsciousnesB  in  each  man's 
bosom  of  a  straggle  between  the  evil  and  the  good — a  struggle, 
which  BO  early  as  the  time  of  Cain  drew  forth  the  divine  warning, 
that  either  his  better  part  must  vindicate  for  itself  the  superio- 
rity, or  it  must  itself  fall  down  vanquished  by  the  destroyer,  Still 
fiuther  light  appeared,  when  tlie  contending  elements  grew  into 
two  great  contending  parties,  which  by  an  ever-widening  breach, 
and  at  length  by  most  serious  encroachments  from  the  evil  on 
the  good,  rendered  a  work  of  judgment  from  above  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  believing  portion  of  mankind.  The 
conviction  of  some  approaching  crisis  of  this  nature  had  become 
so  deep  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  that  it  gave  uttorance  to  itself  in 
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the  prophecy  asQubed  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  to  that  f>ati-iarch  ; 
"  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  witli  ten  thousand  of  b^  saints  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  aJlj  and  to  convince  all  that  m-e  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches,  which  ungodly  sinners 
liave  committed  against  him."  The  struggle,  it  was  thus  an- 
nounced, should  ere  long  end  in  a  manifestation  of  Giod  for  judg- 
ment against  the  apostate  faction,  and,  by  implication,  for  deli- 
verance to  the  children  of  faith  and  hope. 

By  the  period  of  Noah's  birth,  however,  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  interposition  had  become  much  greater,  and  it  appeared 
manifest  to  the  small  remnant  of  believers,  that  the  era  of  retri- 
bution, which  they  now  identifled  with  the  era  of  deliverance, 
must  be  at  hand.  Indication  was  then  given  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing by  the  name  itself  of  Noah,  with  the  reason  f^signed  for  im- 
posing it,  "  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and 
toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground,  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed."  The  feeling  is  too  generally  expr^ed,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  with  accuracy,  how  the  parente  of  this  child  might  ex- 
pect their  troubles  to  be  relieved  through  bis  instrumentality.  But 
we  hear,  at  least,  in  their  words  the  groaning  of  the  oppressed — 
the  sighing  of  righteous  souls,  vexed  on  account  of  the  evils 
which  were  thickening  around  tliem,  from  the  unrestrained  wick- 
edness of  these  who  had  corrupted  the  earth  j  and,  at  the  same 
time',  not  despairing,  but  looking  up  in  faith,  and  even  confident 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  that  child  the  God  of  righteousness  and 
truth  would  somehow  avenge  the  cause  of  his  elect.  Whether 
they  had  obtained  any  correct  insight  or  not,  mto  the  way  by 
which  the  object  was  to  be  accomplished,  the  event  proved  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  breathed  in  their  anticipation.  Theii'  faith 
rested  upon  sohd  groimds,  and  in  the  hope,  which  it  led  them  to 
cherish,  they  were  not  disappointed.  Salvation  did  come  in  con- 
nection with  the  person  of  Noah,  and  it  came  in  the  way  of  an 
overwhelming  visitation  of  wrath  upon  the  Etdversariea 

"When  we  look  simply  at  the  outward  results  produced  by  that 
remarkable  visitation,  they  appear  to  have  been  twofold — on  the 
one  fflde  preservation,  on  the  otiier  destruction.  But  when  we  look 
a  httle  more  closely,  we  perceive,  that  there  was  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  two  results,  and  that  there  was  properly  but 
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one  object  aimed  at  in  the  dispensation,  though  in  accomphshing 
it  there  was  rec^uired  the  operation  of  a  double  procese.  That 
object  was,  as  stated  by  St  Peter,  "  the  saving  of  Noaii  and  his 
house"  (1  Pet.  iii.  20) — saving  them  as  the  epiritual  seed  of  Uod. 
But  saving  them  from  what  P  Not  surely  from  the  violence  and 
desolation  of  the  waters ;  for  the  watery  element  would  then  have 
acted  as  the  preservative  against  itself,  and  instead  of  heiog  saved 
by  the  water,  according  to  tlie  apostohc  statement,  the  family  of 
Noah  would  have  been  saved  frmn  it.^  From  what,  then,  were 
they  saved  ?  Undoubtedly  from  that,  which,  before  the  coming 
of  the  deluge,  formed  the  real  element  of  danger — ^the  corruption, 
enmity,  and  violence  of  xmgodly  men.  It  was  this  which  wasted 
the  church  of  Gfod,  and  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
All  was  ready  to  perish.     The  cause  of  righteousness  had  at 

'  I  am.  aware  many  eminent  aoholars  ^ve  a  (liffei'eiit  turn  to  tUJe  expresMon  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter,  and  take  the  proper  rendeiiiig  to  be  "  saved  tlicoHgli  (;.  e.  in  the 
midst  of)  the  water"— oontemplnlnne  the  iiatat  as  the  space  or  region  flirougli  wliieli  tha 
arlc  was  required  to  liear  Nosli  and  his  family  in  safety.  So  Beza,  who  says  that  "  tha 
water  cannot  be  taken  for  the  iiisMiimental  canse,  as  Honli  was  preserrsd  from  tha  watei', 
not  by  it;"  so  also  Tlttmann,  Bib.  Cab.  vol.  svili.  p.  251 ;  Stdger  in  his  Comm.  with 
only  a  minnte  shade  of  diiferenee ;  Robinson,  in  Les.,  and  many  others.  But  this  view 
is  open  to  the  following  obJBcljons ;  1.  The  water  is  here  jnenHoned,  not  in  I'espect  to 
its  several  parts,  or  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  fiom  one  point  to  another,  but  simply 
as  an  iustitunental  agent.  Had  the  foTrner  been  meant,  the  expression  would  bave  been 
"  saved  through  tha  waters,"  rather  thiui  saved  by  water.  But  aa  the  case  stood,  it 
mattered  nothing,  whether  the  ark  I'emtiined  stationary  at  one  point  on  the  snrface  of  the 
waters,  or  was  boma  fhim  one  place  fo  anoHier ;  aoQiaX  through,  in  the  senseofpaesiiij 
Hinmgh,  at  tk-oagh  among,  gives  a  quite  nasuitable  meaning.  Tliat  Noah  needed  to  be 
saved  from  the  water,  ratlier  than  by  it,  is  a  superficial  objection,  proceeduig  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  water  had  the  same  raladon  to  Noah  that  it  had  to  the  world  in 
general.  For  him,  the  water  and  tha  arit  were  essentially  connected,  together;  it  took 
both  to  make  up  the  means  of  deliverance.  In  the  same  sense,  and  on  the  same 
account,  we  might  say  of  the  Red  sea,  that  the  Israelites  wece  saved  by  it  j  for,  thorgh 
in  itself  a  source  of  dangei',  yet  as  r^ardad  Israel's  position,  it  was  really  the  means  of 
eafetj-  (i  Cor.  x.  9).  2.  The  application  made  liy  the  Aposfle  of  Noah's  preservaUon 
requires  the  agency  of  the  water,  as  well  as  of  tha  ark,  to  be  taken  into  account.  In- 
deed, according  tfl  the  best  authorities  (which  read  ?  xa'i),  the  reference  in  the  enHtype 
is  spedally  to  the  water  as  the  type.  But  apart  from  that,  baptism  is  spoken  as  a  saving, 
in  consequence  of  its  b^g  a  purifyiag  ordinance,  which  implies,  as  m  the  delnge,  that 
the  salvation  be  accomplished  through  means  of  a  desfmcMon.  This  is  virtually  aitmitted 
by  Steiger,  who,  though  he  adopts  the  rendering  "  through  the  water,"  j^t  in  explain- 
ing the  connection  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  is  obliged  to  regard  the  water  as 
also  instmmental  to  salvation.  "  The  flood  was  for  Noah  a  haplism,  and  as  such  saved ; 
the  same  element,  n-ater,  also  saves  us  now — not,  however,  as  mare  water,  bnt  in  the 
fame  quality  as  a  baptism." 
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length  but  one  efficient  representative  in  the  person  of  Noah ; 
and  he  much  "  like  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbersj  like  a  be- 
sieged city," — the  object  of  profane  mockery  and  scorn,  taunted, 
reviled,  phed  with  every  weapon  fitted  to  overcome  his  constancy, 
and,  if  not  in  himself,  at  least  in  Ms  family,  in  danger  of  suffering 
shipwreck  amid  the  swelling  waves  of  wickedness  around  him.  It 
was  to  save  him — and  with  him,  the  cause  of  Grod — fi-om  this 
source  of  imminent  danger  and  perdition,  that  the  flood  was 
aent ;  and  it  could  only  do  so,  by  effectually  separating  between  him 
and  the  seed  of  evil-doers — engulphing  tfi^m  in  ruin,  and  sustain- 
ing him  uninjured  in  his  temporary  home.  So  that  the  deluge, 
considered  as  Noah's  baptism,  or  the  means  of  his  salvation  from 
an  ontward  fonn  of  spiritual  danger,  was  not  less  essentially  con- 
nected with  a  work  of  judgment  than  with  an  act  of  mercy.  It 
was  by  the  one,  that  the  other  was  accomphshed ;  and  the  support 
of  the  ark  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  was  only  a  collateral  ob- 
ject of  the  deluge.  The  direct  and  immediate  object  was  the 
extermination  of  that  wicked  race,  whose  heaven-daring  impiety 
and  hopeless  impenitence  was  the  real  danger  that  menaced  the 
cause  and  people  of  God, — "  the  destroying  of  those  (to  use  the 
language  that  evidently  refers  to  it  in  Rev.  si.  18),  who  destroyed 
the  earth." 

This  principle  of  salvation  with  destinjction,  which  found  such 
a  striking  exemplification  in  the  deluge,  has  been  continually 
appearing  anew  in  the  history  of  Gfod's  dealings  among  men.  It 
appeared,  for  example,  at  the  period  of  Israel's  redemption  from 
Egypt,  when  a  way  of  escape  was  opened  for  the  people  of  God 
by  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  again  at  the  era 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
and  the  oppressor  broke  asunder  the  bands  with  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant  were  held  captive.  But  it  is  in  New  Testa- 
ment times,  and  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Chiist,  that  the 
higher  manifestation  of  the  principle  appears.  Here  alone  per- 
fection can  be  said  to  belong  to  it.  Complete  as  the  work  in  one 
respect  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  in  another  it  soon  gave  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  its  own  imperfection.  The  immediate 
danger  was  averted  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  the  safe  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
family  as  a  better  seed  to  replenish  the  depopulated  earth.     But 
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it  was  soon  founcl  that  the  old  leaven  still  lurked  in  the  hosom  of 
the  preserved  remnant  itself ;  and  another  race  of  apostates  and 
destroyers,  though  of  a  less  ferocious  spirit,  and  under  more  of  re- 
straint in  regard  to  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  rose  up  to 
prosecute  anew  the  ■work  of  the  adversary.  In  Christ,  however, 
the  very  foundations  of  evil  fixim  the  first  were  struck  at,  and 
nothing  is  left  for  a  second  heguming  to  the  cause  of  iniquity. 
He  came,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (ch,  Ixi.  3),  "  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God,"  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  "  year  of  his 
redeemed."  And,  accordingly,  by  the  work  he  accomplished  on 
earth,  "  the  prince  of  this  world  was  jutiged  and  cast  out"  (John 
sii.  31)  ;  or,  as  it  is  again  written,  "  principalities  and  powers 
were  spoiled,"  and  "  he  that  had  the  power  of  death  destroyed" 
(Ool.  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  14),  thereby  giving  deliverance  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  sin  and  death.  He  did  this  once  for  all,  when  he 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  suffered  mito  death  for  sin.  The 
victory  over  the  tempter  then  achieved  by  Clii-ist,  no  more  needs 
to  be  repeated  than  the  atonement  made  for  human  guilt ;  it 
needs  to  be  appropriated  merely  by  his  followers,  and  made  vital 
in  their  experience.  Satan  has  no  longer  any  right  to  exercise 
lordship  over  men,  and  hold  them  in  bondage  to  his  usurped  au- 
thority ;  the  ground  of  liis  power  and  dominion  is  taken  away, 
because  the  condemnation  of  sin,  on  which  it  stood,  has  been  for 
ever  abolished.  Christ,  therefore,  at  once  destroys  and  saves — 
saves  by  dratroying — casta  the  cruel  oppressor  down  from  his  ill- 
gotten  supremacy,  and  so  relieves  the  poor,  enthralled,  devil- 
possessed  nature  of  man,  and  sets  it  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
GJod's  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  this  work  is  absolutely 
complete ;  the  man  Christ  Jesus  thoroughly  bruised  Satan 
under  his  feet,  and  won  a  position  where  in  no  respect  whatever 
he  could  be  any  more  subject  to  the  power  of  evil.  Theoretically, 
we  may  say,  the  work  is  also  complete  in  behalf  of  his  people ; 
on  his  part,  no  imperfection  cleaves  to  it.  By  vii-tue  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  the  house  of  our  humanity,  which  naturally  stood 
accursed  of  God,  and  -wsis  ready  to  be  assailed  by  every  fonn  of 
evil,  is  placed  on  a  new  and  bett-er  foimdation.  It  is  made  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord.     The  handwriting  of  condemnation  that  was 
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agiiiiist  TIB,  is  blotted  out.  The  adrersary  haa  lost  his  bill  of  in- 
dictment ;  and  nothing  remains  but  that  tlio  members  of  the 
human  family  should,  each  for  themselves,  take  up  the  position 
secured  for  them  by  the  salvation  of  Christ,  to  render  them 
wholly  and  for  ever  superior  to  the  dominion  of  the  adversary. 
But  it  is  here  that  imperfection  still  comes  in.  Men  will  not  lay 
hold  of  the  advantage  obtained  for  them  by  the  all-prevailing 
might  and  energy  of  Jesus,  or  they  will  but  partiaJly  receive  into 
their  experience  tlie  benefits  it  provides  for  them.  Yet  there  is 
a  meaisure  of  success  also  here,  in  the  case  of  all  genuine  believers. 
And  it  is  to  this  bianth  of  the  subject  more  immediately  that  the 
apostle  Peter  pomth,  when  he  represents  Christian  baptism  as  the 
antitype  of  the  deluge  In  the  personal  experience  of  believers,  as 
symbolized  in  that  oidmance,  thei'e  is  a  i-e-enacting  substantially  of 
what  took  place  in  the  outward  theatre  of  the  world  by  means  of 
the  deluge,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  (literally,  the  antitype 
to  which,  via.  Noah's  salvation  by  water  in  the  ark)  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us ;  not  the  putting  away  of  tlie  filth  of  the 
fiesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Peter  iii.  21).  Like  the  apostle's 
delineations  genei'ally,  tlae  passage  briefly  indicates,  rather  than 
explicitly  imfolds,  the  truths  connected  with  the  subject.  Yet,  on 
a  slight  consideration  of  it,  we  readily  perceive,  that  with  pro- 
found discernment,  it  ehcita  from  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  aa 
spiritually  understood  and  applied,  the  same  fundamental  ele- 
ments, discovers  there  the  same  twofold  process,  which  appeared. 
so  strikingly  in  the  case  of  Noah.  Here  also  there  is  a  salvation 
finding  its  accomplishment  by  means  of  a  destruction — "not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesli" — ^not  so  superficial  a 
riddance  of  evU,  but  one  of  a  more  important  and  vital  character, 
bringing  "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,"  or  the  dehverance  of 
the  soul  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  iniijuity.  The  water  of  bap- 
tism— ^let  the  subject  be  plunged  in  it  ever  so  deep,  or  sprinkled 
ever  so  much — can  no  more  of  itself  save  him  than  the  water  of 
the  deluge  could  have  saved  Noah,  apart  from  the  faith  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  preparation  it  led  him  to  malie  in  constructing 
and  entering  into  the  ark.  It  was  because  he  held  and  exercised 
such  foith,  that  the  deluge  brought  salvation  to  Noah,  while  it 
overwhelmed  others  in  destruction.     80  is  it  in  baptism,  when 
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leceived  in  a  spirit  of  faith.  There  is  in  this  also  the  putting  off 
of  the  old  man  of  corruption— crucifying  it  together  witli  Christj 
and  at  the  same  tune  a  rising  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to 
the  new  and  heavenly  life,  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  a  pure 
and  enlightened  conscience.  So  that  the  really  taptiaed  soul  is  one 
in  which  there  has  been  a  Irilling  and  a  maldng  ahve,  a  breaking 
up  and  destroying  of  the  root  of  corrupt  nature,  and  planting  in 
its  stead  the  seed  of  a  divine  nature,  to  spring,  and  grow,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  In  the  microcosm  of  the  indivi- 
dual beiievei',  there  is  the  perishing  of  an  old  world  of  sin  and 
death,  and  the  estabHshment  of  a  new  world  of  righteousness  and 


Such  is  the  proper  idea  of  Christian  baptism,  and  such  woidd 
be  the  practical  result  were  the  idea  fully  realized  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  baptised.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  even  the  idea  is  apt  to  suffer  in  people's  minds  from  the  con- 
scious imperfections  of  their  experience.  And  it  might  help  to 
check  such  a  tendency — ^it  might,  at  least,  be  of  service  in  enabling 
them  to  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  what  should  be,  if 
they  looked  occasionally  to  what  actually  was,  in  the  outward 
pattern  of  these  spiritual  thuigs,  given  in  the  times  of  Noah. 
Are  you  disinclined,  we  might  say  to  them,  to  have  the  axe  so 
unsparingly  appHed  to  the  old  man  of  corruption  ?  Tliink,  for 
your  -warning,  how  God  spared  not  the  old  world,  hvA  sent  its 
maes  of  impurity  headlong  into  the  gulph  of  perdition.  Seems  it 
a  task  too  fonnidable,  and  likely  to  prove  hopeless  in  the  accom- 
plishment, to  maintain  your  ground  against  the  powers  of  evil  in 
the  world  ?  Think  again,  for  your  encouragement,  how  impo- 
tent the  giants  of  wickedness  were  of  old  to  defeat  the  eoimsels 
of  Giod,  or  prevail  over  those  who  held  fast  their  confidence  in 
his  word ;  with  all  their  numbers  and  their  might,  they  sunk  hke 
lead  in  the  waters,  while  the  htfle  household  of  faith  rode  secure 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Or,  does  it  appear  strange,  at  times  per- 
haps incredible,  to  your  mind,  that  you  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  work  which  recLuires  for  its  accomplishment  the  pecidiar 
perfections  of  Godhead,  while  others  are  left  entire  strangers  to  it, 
and  even  find  the  "Word  of  God — the  chosen  insti-ument  for 
effecting  it — the  occasion  of  wrath  and  condemnation  to  their 
souls  ?     Remember  "  the  few,  the  eight  souls"  of  Noah's  family. 
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alone  preserved  amid  tlie  wreck  and  desolation  of  a  whole  world 
— ^preserved,  too,  by  faith  in  a  word  of  Grod,  which  carried  in  its 
bosom  the  doom  of  myriads  of  their  fellow-creatm^es,  and  so,  find- 
ing that,  which  was  to  others  a  miniHter  of  eondemnation,  a  source 
of  peace  and  safety  to  them.  Rest  assnred,  tliat  aa  G!t)d  himself  re- 
mains the  same  through  all  generations,  so  his  work  for  the  good 
of  men  is  essentially  the  same  also  ;  and  it  ever  must  he  his  de- 
sign and  purpose,  tJiat  Noah's  faith  and  salvation  should  be  per- 
petually renewing  themeelveB  in  the  hidden  hfe  and  expcricnoo 
of  those  who  are  prepai-ing  for  the  habitations  of  glory. 
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SECTION   THIRD. 


In  one  respect  the  world  seemed  to  have  sufFered  material  loss  by 
the  visitation  of  the  deluge.  Along  with  the  agents  and  instni- 
ments  of  evil,  there  had  also  been  swept  away  by  it  the  emblems 
of  grace  and  hope — paradise  with  its  tree  of  life  and  its  cherubim 
of  glory.  We  can  conceive  Noah  and  his  household,  when  they 
fli^t  left  the  act,  looking  ai'ound  with  melancholy  feeUngs  on  the 
position  they  now  occupied,  not  only  as  being  the  sole  survivors 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  but  also  as  being  themselves  bereft  of 
the  sacred  memorials  which  bore  evidence  of  a  happy  paet,  and 
exhibited  the  pledge  of  a  still  happier  future.  An  important 
Hnb  of  communion  with  heaven,  it  might  well  have  seemed,  was 
broken  by  the  change  thus  brought  through  the  deluge  on  the 
world.  But  the  loss  was  soon  fully  compensated,  and,  we  may 
even  say,  more  than  compensated,  by  the  advantages  conferred  on 
Noah  and  his  seed  from  the  higher  relation  to  which  they  wei-e 
now  raised,  in  respect  to  God  and  the  world.  There  are  three 
points  that  here,  in  particular,  call  for  attention. 

1.  The  first  is,  the  new  condition  of  the  earth  itself,  which  im- 
mediately appears  in  the  freedom  allowed  and  practised  in  regard 
to  the  external  worship  of  Giod.  This  was  no  longer  coniined  to 
any  single  region,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  age  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall.  The  cheiiibim  were  located  in  a  particular 
spot,  on  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  as  the  symbols  of 
God's  presence  were  there,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship  should  there  also  have  found  its  common 
centre.  Hence,  the  two  sons  of  Adam  ai-e  said  to  have  "  hriMghi 
theh  offerings  unto  the  Lord" — whicb  can  scarcely  be  understood 
otherwise  than  as  pointing  to  that  particular  locality  which  was 
hallowed  by  visible  sj'mbols  of  tbe  Lord's  prcionce,  and  in  tlie 
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neigLbourhood  of  which  life  and  blessing  still  lingered.  In  like 
^namle^,  it  is  said  of  Cain,  after  he  had  assumed  the  attitude  of  re- 
bellion, that  "  he  went  out  irom  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  obvi- 
ously implying  that  there  waa  a  certain  region  with  which  the 
divine  presence  was  considered  to  be  more  peculiarly  connected, 
and  which  can  be  thought  of  nowhere  else  than  in  that  sanctuary 
on  the  east  of  Eden.  But  with  the  flood  the  reason  for  any  such 
restiiction  vanished.  Noah,  therefore,  reared  his  altar,  and  pre- 
sented his  saailice  to  the  Lord  where  the  ark  rested.  There  im- 
mediately he  got  the  blessing,  and  entered  into  covenant  with 
Gfod — ^proving  that,  in  a  sense,  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
all  had  become  new.  The  earth  had  risen  in  the  divine  reckon- 
ing to  a  higher  condition ;  it  had  passed  througli  the  baptism  of 
water,  and  was  now,  in  a  manner,  cleansed  from  defilement ;  so 
that  every  place  had  become  sacred,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
suitable  for  the  most  solemn  acts  of  worship.^ 

This  more  sacred  and  elevated  position  of  the  earth  after  the 
deluge  appears,  farther,  in  the  express  repeal  of  the  curse  ori- 
giuEilly  laid  upon  the  ground  for  the  sin  of  Adam :  "  I  will  not 
again  ciirse  the  grormd  any  more  for  man's  salce"  (Gen.  viii.  21), 
was  the  word  of  Gfod  to  Noah,  on  aoceptlng  the  first  offering  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  purified  earth.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  under- 
stood relatively — ^not  as  indicating  a  total  repeal  of  the  evil,  hut 
only  a  mitigation  of  it ;  yet  such  a  mitigation  sts  would  render  the 
earth  a  much  less  afflicted  and  more  fertile  region  than  it  had 
been  before.    But  this  again  indicated  that,  in  the  estimation  of 

^  If  we  ore  right  US  to  tbs  ceiitralizatjon  of  the  primitive  worship  of  mankind  (and  it 
spema  to  be  only  the  natural  inference  fl'om  tlie  notices  refeftedjto),  then  the  antediluvian 
population  cannot  well  he  aupposed.  to  hava  been  of  vast  BstBut,  or  to  have  wandered  to 
a  veiy  great  distance  from  the  ori^nal  Geutre»  The  eiuploymeut  also  of  a  special  agency 
aft«r  the  Hood  to  dispei'se  the  descendauts  of  Noah,  and  scatter  them  over  the  earth, 
seems  to  indicate,  that  on  indlsposilion  to  go  to  a  distance,  a  tendency  to  crowd  too 
much  about  one  locality,  was  one  of  the  sources  of  evil  in  the  Qtet  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  the  recmTenee  of  which  well  deserved  to  be  prevented,  even  by  miraenlous  in- 
terference !  and  it  is  perfeoHy  conceivable,  indeed  most  lilteiy,  tliat  the  tflwer  of  Babel, 
in  connection  with  which  this  interference  took  place,  was  not  intended  to  he  a  palladium 
of  idolati7,  or  a  mere  fteak  of  ambitious  folly,  but  rather  a  sort  of  substituiion  for  the 
loss  of  Iha  Edenic  symbols,  and,  as  such,  a  centre  of  union  for  the  human  family.  It 
follows,  of  course,  from  the  same  couBidei'atiouB,  that  the  deluge  might  not  absolutely 
require,  so  far  as  the  race  of  man  was  concerned,  to  extend  over  more  than  a  compara- 
tively Ihnited  portion  of  the  earth.  But  its  actual  compass  is  not  thereby  determiued. 
VOL,  1.  T 
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Heaven,  the  eaith  had  now  a^umed  a  new  position  ;  that  by  the 
action  of  God's  judgment  upon  it,  it  had  become  hallowed  in  his 
sight,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  tokens  of  the  divine  bene- 
iicence,  which  had  formerly  been  withheld  from  it. 

2.  The  second  point  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  heirship  g^ven  of 
this  new  world  to  Noah  and  his  seed — given  to  them  expressly  as 
the  children  of  faith. 

Adam,  at  his  creation,  was  constituted  the  lord  of  this  world, 
and  had  Idngly  power  and  authority  given  him  to  subdue  it  and 
rule  over  it.  But,  on  the  occasion  of  his  fall,  this  grant,  though 
not  formally  recalled,  suffered  a  capital  abridgment ;  since  he 
was  sent  forth  from  Eden  as  a  discrowned  monarch,  to  do  the 
part  Bimply  of  a  labourer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  the 
discouraging  assurance,  that  it  should  reluctantly  yield  to  him  of 
its  fruitfiilness,  Kor,  when  he  afterwards  so  distinctly  identified 
himself  with  Gk)d's  promise  and  purpose  of  grace,  by  appearing  £« 
the  head  only  of  that  portion  of  his  seed  who  had  faith  in  God, 
did  there  seem  any  alleviation  of  the  evil ;  the  curse  that  rested 
on  the  ground  rested  on  it  still,  even  for  the  seed  of  blessing 
(Gon.  V.  29),  and  not  they,  but  the  ungodly  Oainites,  ac(juired  in 
it  the  ascendancy  of  physical  force  and  political  dominion. 

A  change,  however,  appears  in  the  relative  position  of  thing's, 
when  the  flood  had  swept  with  iis  purifying  waters  over  the  eai-th. 
Man  now  rises,  iu  the  person  of  Noah,  to  a  higher  place  in  the 
world ;  yet  not  simply  as  man,  but  as  a  child  of  God,  standing  in 
faith.  His  faith  has  saved  him,  amid  the  general  wreck  of  the 
old  world,  to  become  in  the  new  a  second  head  of  mankind,  and 
an  inheritor  of  earth's  domain,  as  now  purged  and  rescued  from 
the  pollution  of  evil.  "He  is  made  heir,"  as  it  is  written  in 
Hebrews,  "  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith," — heir,  that  is, 
of  ah  that  prc^erly  belongs  to  such  righteousness,  not  merely  of 
the  righteousness  itself,  but  also  of  the  world,  which  in  the  divine 
purpose  it  was  destined  to  possess  and  occupy.  Hence,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  new  creation,  and  a  new  head  brought  in  to  exercise 
over  it  the  right  of  sovereignty,  the  original  blessing  and  grant  to 
Adam  are  substantially  renewed  to  Noah  and  his  family :  "  And 
God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the  fear  of  you,  and 
the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
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every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  eai-th,  and 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  deliyered." 
Here,  then,  the  righteousness  of  faith  received  direct  from  the 
grace  of  Gfod  the  dowry  that  had  been  originally  bestowed  upon 
the  righteousness  of  nature — not  a  blessing  merely,  but  a  blessing 
coupled  -with  the  heirship  and  dominion  of  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  stmnge  or  arbitrary  in  such  a  proceeding ; 
it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  the  divine 
administi'ation.  Adam  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  sin 
that  destroyed  the  world,  to  he  invested,  even  when  he  had  become 
through  faith  a  partaker  of  grace,  with  the  restored  heirship  of 
the  world.  Nor  had  the  world  itself  passed  through  such  an 
ordeal  of  purification,  as  to  fit  it,  in  the  personal  lifetime  of 
Adam,  or  of  his  more  immediate  offspring,  for  being  at  all  repre- 
sented in  the  light  of  an  inheritance  of  blessing.  The  renewed 
title  to  the  heirship  of  its  fukteas  was  properly  reserved  to  the 
time  when,  by  the  great  act  of  divine  judgment  at  the  deluge, 
it  had  passed  into  a  new  condition ;  and  when  one  was  found  of 
the  woman's  seed,  who  had  attained  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  and  along  with  the  world  had  undergone  a 
process  of  salvation.  It  wa-s  precisely  such  a  person  that  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  first  type  of  the  righteousness  of  faitli,  in 
respect  to  its  world-wide  heritage  of  blessing.  And  having  been 
raised  to  this  higher  position,  an  additional  sacredn^s  was  thixiwu 
around  him  and  his  seed  :^— the  fear  of  them  was  to  be  put  into 
the  mferior  creatures ;  their  life  w^  to  be  avenged  of  every  one 
that  should  wrongfully  take  it;  even  the  life-blood  of  irrational 
animals  was  to  be  held  sacred,  because  of  its  having  something  in 
common  with  man's,  while  their  flesh  was  now  freely  surrendered 
to  their  use ; — the  whole  evidently  fitted,  and,  we  cannot  doubt, 
also  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  man  had  by  the  special  gift 
of  Giod's  grace  been  again  constituted  heir  and  lord  of  the  world, 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the  earth  had  been  given  to 
the  children  of  men,"  and  given  in  a  larger'  and  fuller  sense  than 
had  been  done  since  the  period  of  the  fall.' 

'  It  preeenis  no  cantrai'iety  to  this,  irheu  lightly  considered,  that  the  Lord  abould 
also  have  connected  Ms  purposB  of  praserving  the  earth  in  future  vrith  tha  oorxupdon  of 
man ;  "  And  the  Lord  amelled  a  sweat  Bavour  (viz.  from  Noah's  sacrifice),  and  the  Lord 
faid  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  anv  niot-f  for  mnn'a  sake,  for  the 
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3.  The  remaining  point  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  this  new 
order  of  things,  is  the  pledge  of  continuance,  notwithstanding  all 
appeaa-ances  or  threateninge  to  the  contrary,  given  in  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah,  and  confirmed  by  a  fixed  sign  in  the  heavene, 
"  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying. 
And  I,  behold,  I  estabhdi  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your 
seed  after  you ;  aod  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with 
you  ;  from  aU  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth. 
And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you  ;  neither  shall  all 
flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  watens  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall 
thei'e  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  And  God  said, 
This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual 
generations :  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant"  (more  exactly:  my  bow  I  have  set  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  covenant-sign,)  "  between  me  and  the 
eaxth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the 
earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud :  and  I  wUl  remem- 
ber my  covenant,  which  ie  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh  ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood 
to  destroy  aU  flesh."  (Gen,  ix,  8—15.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  natural  impression  produced 
by  this  passage  in  respect  to  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  is,  that  it 
now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  lower  heavens.  The  Lord 
might,  no  doubt,  then,  or  at  any  future  time,  have  taken  an  ex- 
isting phenomenon  in  nature,  and  by  a  special  appointment  made 
it  the  instrument  of  conveying  some  new  and  higher  meaning  to 
the  subjects  of  his  revelation.  But,  in  a  matter  like  the  present, 
when  the  specific  object  contemplated  was  to  allay  men's  fears  of 
the  possible  recurrence  of  the  deluge,  and  give  them  a  kind  of 
visible  pledge  in  nature  for  the  permanence  of  her  existing  order 


imagination  of  man's  heart  is  eyi!  from  his  joutli"  (Gen.  viii.  21.)  The  meaning  ii 
that  ttod.  delighted  bo  mnch  more  in  the  offfeiinga  of  righteousness  than  in  the  infliction 
of  Judgment,  that  he  would  now  direct  his  providence,  ao  aa  moie  efieotually  to  seent 
the  former — would  not  allow  the  imaginationa  of  man's  evil  heart  to  get  such  scops  s 
they  had  done  before,  bnt  perc^ving  and  rememheiiag  thoit  native  existence  in  the  hear 
would  bring  such  remedial  influences  to  work  that  the  extremity  of  the  past  should  ni 
ogam  return. 
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and  constitution,  one  cannot  perceive  how  a  natui'al  phenomenon, 
ooirnnoD.  alike  to  the  antediluvian  and  the  poatdiluvian  world, 
could  have  fitly  served  the  purpose.  In  that  case,  bo  far  as  the 
external  sign  was  concerned,  mattei'8  stood  precisely  where  they 
were ;  and  it  was  not  properly  the  sign,  but  the  covenant  itself, 
which  formed  the  guaaantee  of  safety  for  the  future.  We  inchne, 
therefore,  to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  announcement  here  made, 
intimation  is  given  of  a  change  in  the  physical  relations  or  tem- 
perature of,  at  least,  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  the  original 
inhahitants  bad  their  abode ;  by  reason  of  which  the  descent  of 
moisture  in  showera  of  rain  came  to  take  the  place  of  distillation 
by  dew,  or  other  modes  of  operation  different  from  the  present. 
The  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  mention  only  of  dew  before  in 
connection  with  the  moistening  of  the  ground  (Gen.  ii.  6)  ;  and 
when  rain  does  come  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  rain  in  such  flowing 
torrents  as  seems  rather  to  betoken  the  outpouring  of  a  continuous 
stream,  than  the  gentle  dropping  which  we  are  wont  to  under- 
stand by  the  term,  and  to  associate  with  the  rainbow. 

The  fitnesa  of  the  rainbow  in  other  respects  to  serve  as  a  sign  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  is  aU  that  could  be  desired.  There 
is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  natural  phenomenon  it 
presents,  and  the  moral  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  promise 
in  the  covenant  was  not  that  thei'e  should  be  no  fiature  visitations 
of  judgment  upon  the  earth,  but  that  they  should  not  proceed  to 
the  extent  of  again  destroying  the  world.  In  the  moral,  as  in 
the  natural  sphere,  there  might  still  be  congregating  vapours  and 
descending  torrents ;  indeed,  the  terms  of  the  covenant  imply, 
that  there  should  he  such,  and  that  by  means  of  them  God  would 
not  fail  to  testify  his  displeasure  against  sin,  and  keep  in  awe  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  But  there  should  he  no  second  deluge  to 
diffuse  universal  ruin  ;  merey  should  always  so  far  rejoice  against 
judgment.  And  so  precisely  it  is  in  nature  with  the  rainbow, 
which  is  formed  by  the  lustre  of  the  sun's  rays  shining  on  the 
dark  cloud  as  it  recedes ;  so  that  it  may  fitly  be  called,  in  the 
somewhat  poetical  language  of  Lange,  "  the  sun's  triumph  over 
the  floods ;  the  glitter  of  his  beams  imprinted  on  the  rahi-cloud  as 
;i  mark  of  subjection."  How  appropriate  an  emblem  of  the  action 
of  divine  grace  always  returning  after  wrath !  Grace  stiU  sparing 
and  pieRerviiig  even  when  clouds  of  judgment  have  been  threat- 
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ening  to  desolate  aucl  destroy !  And  as  the  rainbow  throws  its 
radiant  arch  over  the  expanse  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
with  a  wreath  of  beauty  unites  the  two  together  again,  after  they 
have  been  engaged  in  an  elemental  war,  it  strikingly  images  to 
the  thoughtful  eye  the  essential  harmony  that  is  still  to  suheist 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  spheres.  Such  undoubtedly  is 
its  symbolic  import,  as  the  sign  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
Noachic  covenant ;  it  holds  out,  by  means  of  its  very  form  and  na- 
ture, an  assurance  of  God's  meny,  as  engaged  to  keep  perpetually  in 
check  the  floods  of  deserved  wrath,  and  continue  to  the  world  the 
manifestation  of  his  grace  and  goodne«^.  Such  also  is  the  import 
attached  to  it,  when  fonning  a  part  of  prophetic  imagery,  in  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  (ch,  i,  28),  and  of  St  John  (Rev.  iv.  3)  ;  it  is 
the  symbol  of  grace,  as  ever  ready  to  return  after  judgment,  and 
to  stay  the  evil  from  proceeding  so  far  as  to  accomplish  a  com- 
plete destruction. 

'  Far  too  general  is  the  expla 
by  mitera  on  such  topics — as  w 

willingneBS  to  receive  men  into  favour  again"  fWemyes'  Clavia  Symbolica),  ( 
inSicatfis  the  ihiUifiilness  of  the  Alnughty  in  fulfilling  the  promises  that  he  h 
his  people"  (Mill's  Sacred  Sj-mbology).  Sound  Christian  feeling,  with  aomt 
poetic  eye  for  the  imageiy  of  nature,  finds  its  way  betfer  to  ths  meaning — as 
lowing  ample  lines  of  John  Newton  ;— 

"  When  the  sun  ivith  elieerfu!  beams 
Smilfs  upon  a  low'ring  sky, 
Soon  its  aspect  stdtenefl  seems. 
And  a  Fainbow  meets  tile  eye ; 
While  the  sky  remains  serene. 
This  bright  arcli  is  never  seen. 

Thns  the  L*rd's  anpportuig  power 

Brightest  to  his  saints  appears, 
When  afflietiou's  threat'ning  hour 

Fills  tbeir  sky  with  clouds  and  fears ; 
He  can  wonders  then  perfoim, 

Paint  a  rainbow  on  the  storm- 
Favoured  John  a  rainbow  saw 
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Yet  gi'acious  as  this  covenant  with  Noah  was,  and  appropriate 
and  beautiful  the  sign  that  ratified  it,  all  bore  on  it  Btill  the  stamp 
of  imperfection ;  there  was  an  indication  and  a  prelude  of  the 
better  thinp  needed  to  make  man  truly  and  permanently  blessed, 
not  these  things  themselves.  For,  what  was  this  new  world, 
which  had  its  perpetuity  secured,  and  over  which  Noah  was  set 
to  reign,  as  heir  of  the  righteousness  that  is  by  faith  ?  To  Noah 
himself,  and  each  one  in  succession  of  his  seed,  it  was  still  a  region 
of  corruption  and  death.  It  had  been  sanctified,  indeed,  by  the 
j  udgment  of  God,  and  as  thus  sanctified  it  was  not  to  perieh  again 
as  it  had  done  before.  But  this  sanctification  was  only  by  war- 
ter — enough  to  sweep  away  into  the  gulf  of  perdition  the  mass 
of  impurity  that  festered  on  its  surface,  but  not  penetrating  in- 
wards, to  the  elements  of  eril  which  were  bound  up  with  its 
very  framework  Another  agency,  more  thoroughly  pervasive  in 
its  nature,  and  in  its  effects  more  nobly  subhmating,  the  agency  of 
fire,  is  recLuired  to  purge  out  the  dross  of  its  earthlinesa,  and  ren- 
der it  a  home  and  an  inheritance  fit  for  those  who  are  made  like 
to  the  Son  of  Gfod  (2  Pet.  iii.  7-13).  And  Noah  himself,  though 
acknowledged  heii"  of  the  righteousness  by  faith,  and  receiving  on 
it  the  seal  of  heaven,  in  the  salvation  granted  to  him  and  his 
household,  yet  how  far  from  being  perfect  in  that  righteousness, 
or  by  this  salvation  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  evil !  How  mourn- 
fully did  he  afterwards  fall  under  the  power  of  temptation  !  and 
how  much  of  the  serpent's  seed  still  lurked  in  the  members  of  his 
household  I  High,  therefore,  as  Noah  stood  compared  with  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  he  was  after  all  but  the  representative 
of  an  imperfect  righteousness,  and  the  heir  of  a  corruptible  and 
transitory  inheritance.  He  was  the  type,  but  no  more  than  the 
type,  of  Him  who  was  to  come — ^in  whom  the  righteousness  of 
God  should  be  perfected,  salvation  should  rise  to  its  higher  sphere, 
and  all,  both  in  the  heirs  of  glory,  and  the  inheritance  tliey  are  to 
occupy,  should  by  the  baptism  of  fire  be  rendered  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  fading  not  away. 
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SECTION  i'OURTH. 


The  obvious  imperfections  just  noticed,  both  in  tlie  righteousniss 
of  the  new  head  of  the  human  family,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world  over  which  he  was  placed,  clearly  enough  indicated, 
that  the  divine  plan  had  only  advanced  a  sta^  in  ita  progress, 
but  had  by  no  means  reached  ita  perfection,  Aa  the  world,  how- 
ever, in  its  altered  condition^  had  become  naturally  superior  to 
its  former  state,  so — in  necessary  and  causal  connection  with 
this — it  was  to  stand  superior  to  it  also  in  a  spiritual  respect : 
secured  against  the  return  of  a  general  perdition,  it  was  also  secu- 
red against  the  return  of  uniyeisal  apostacy  and  corruption.  The 
cause  of  righteousness  was  not  to  be  trodden  down  as  it  had  been 
before,  nay,  was  to  hold  on  its  way  and  ultimately  rise  to  the 
ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Not  only  was  this  pre-supposed  m.  the  covenant  of  perpetuity 
established  for  the  world,  as  the  internal  ground  on  which  it 
r^ted,  but  it  was  also  distinctly  annovmced  by  the  father  of  the 
new  world,  in  the  prophetic  iutimation  he  gave  of  the  future  des- 
tinies of  his  children.  It  was  a  melancholy  occasion  which  drew 
this  prophecy  forth,  aa  it  was  alike  connected  with  the  mournful 
backsliding  of  Noah  himself,  and  the  wanton  indecency  of  his 
youngest  son.  "When  Noah  recovered  from  his  sin,  and  under- 
stood how  this  son  had  exposed,  wliile  the  other  two  had  covered 
his  nakedness,  he  said,  "  Cursed  is  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants 
{i.  e.  a  servant  of  the  lowest  grade)  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 
And  he  said,  Blessed  is  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 
he  his  servant.    God  shall  enlarge  Jnpheth,  mid  lie  shall  dwell  in 
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the  tewts  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  he  his  servant"  (Gen.  ix. 
25-27). 

There  are  various  points  of  interest  connected  with  tliis  pro- 
phecy, and  the  occurrence  that  gave  rise  to  it,  which  it  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  notice.  But  the  leading  scope  of  it,  as 
bearing  on  the  prospective  destinies  of  mankind,  is  manifestly  of 
a  hopeful  description ;  and  in  that  respect  it  differs  materially 
irom  the  fii^t  historical  incident,  that  revealed  the  conflict  of  na- 
ture and  grace  in  the  family  of  Adam.  The  triumph  of  Cain 
over  righteous  Abel,  and  his  stout-hearted  resistance  to  the  voice 
of  God,  gave  ominous  indication  of  the  bad  pre-eminence  which 
sin  was  to  acquire,  and  the  fearful  results  which  it  was  to  achieve 
in  the  old  world.  But  the  milder  form  of  this  outbreak  of  evil 
in  the  family  of  Noah,  the  immediate  discouragement  it  meets 
with  from  the  older  members  of  the  family,  the  strong  denun- 
ciation it  draws  down  from  the  venerable  parent,  above  all, 
the  clear  and  emphatic  prediction  it  elicits  of  the  ascendancy  of 
the  good  over  the  evil  in  these  seminal  divisions  of  the  human 
family,  one  and  all  perfectly  accorded  with  the  better  state  to  which 
the  world  had  now  risen ;  they  bespoke  the  cheering  fact,  that 
righteousness  should  now  hold  its  ground  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  dominant  powers  and  races  should  be  in  league  with  it,  wlnle 
servility  and  degradation  should  r^t  upon  its  adversaries. 

This,  any  one  may  see  at  a  glance,  is  the  general  tendency  and 
design  of  what  was  uttered  on  the  occasion ;  but  there  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  form  given  to  it,  such  as  plainly  intimates  the 
commencement  of  a  change  in  the  divine  economy.  There  is  a 
striking  particularism  in  the  prophetic  announcement.  It  does 
not,  as  previously,  give  forth  broad  principles,  or  foretel  merely 
generalr^ultsof  evil  and  of  good;  but  it  exphcitly  announces — 
ttiough  still,  no  doubt,  in  wide  and  comprehensive  terms — the 
characteristic  outUnes  of  the  future  state  and  relative  positions  of 
Noah's  descendants.  Such  is  the  decided  tendency  here  to  the 
particular,  that  in  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  it  is  not  Ham,  the 
offending  son  and  the  general  head  of  the  worse  portion  of  the 
postdiluvian  family,  who  is  selected  as  the  special  object  of  ven- 
geance, nor  the  sons  of  Ham  generally,  but  specifically  Canaan, 
who,  it  seems  all  but  certain,  was  the  youngest  son  (Gen.  x  6). 
Wliy  this  son,  rather  than  the  offending  father,  should  liave  been 
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singled  out  for  denunciation,  has  been  ascribed  to  varioiiB  rea- 
sons ;  and  resort  has  not  unfrequently  been  bad  to  conjecture,  by 
Bupposing  that  this  son  may  probably  have  been  present  with  the 
fether,  or  some  way  participated  with  him  in  the  oifence.  Even, 
however,  if  we  had  been  certified  of  this  participation,  it  could  at 
most  have  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Canaan, 
but  not  for  that  being  subetituted  in  the  room  of  the  fatbei^'s, 
Nor  can  we  allow  much  more  weight  to  another  supposition,  that 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Ham  may  have  been  intended  for  &e 
veiy  purpose  of  proving  the  absence  of  all  vindictive  feeling, 
and  shewing  that  these  were  the  words,  not  of  a  justly  indignant 
parent  giving  vent  to  the  emotions  of  the  passing  moment,  but  of 
a  divinely  inspired  prophet  calmly  anticipating  the  events  of  a  re- 
mote futurity.  Undoubtedly  such  is  their  character ;  but  no 
extenuating  consideration  of  this  Idnd  is  needed  to  prove  it,  if  we 
only  keep  in  view  the  judicial  nature  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy. 
The  curse  pronounced  is  not  an  ebullition  of  wrathful  feeling,  not 
a  wish  for  the  infliction  of  evil,  but  the  announcement  of  a  doom, 
or  punishment  for  a  particidar  offence ;  and  one  that  was  to  take, 
as  so  often  happens  in  divine  chastisements,  the  specific  form  of 
the  offence  committed.  Noah's  afiliction  from  the  conduct  of 
Ham  was  in  the  most  peculiar  manner  to  find  its  parallel  in 
the  case  of  Ham  himself :  He,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,^  had 
proved  a  vexation  and  disgrace  to  his  father,  and  in  meet  retalia- 
tion his  own  youngest  son  was  to  have  his  name  in  history 
coupled  with  the  most  humiliating  and  abject  degradation. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  more  distinctly  the  connection  between  the  sin  and  its 
punishment,  that  Canaan  only  was  mentioned  in  the  curse. 
Viewed  as  spoken  to  Ham,  the  word  virtually  said,  I  am  pained 
to  the  heart  on  account  of  you,  my  youngest  son,  and  you  in  turn, 
shall  have  good  cause  to  be  pained  on  account  of  your  youngest 
son — ^your  own  measure  shall  be  met«d  back  with  increase  to 

'  Gbu.  is,  24.  The  expresdon  in  the  original  is  lUpfl  isa  and  is  Ihe  same  that  is 
applied  to  David  in  I  Sam.  svii.  !4.  There  can,  therefore,  he  no  reaaonable  doubt  that 
it  means  youngest,  and  not  tender  or  dear,  as  some  would  tafce  it  It  ia  not  so  es- 
preasly  said,  that  Caunan  -via  Ham's  yoang«at  son,  but  the  iiifereuiM  that  he  vsa  such 
^  fair  and  natunil,  as  he  is  mentioned  last  in  the  genealogr,  ch.  s,  G,  where  no  sufficient 
reason  can  be  tliuughl  of  for  dOYiuting  from  tlic  nntural  oitkr. 
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yourself.  It  may  be  tmc— as  Havemick  states  in  his  Introduce 
Hon  to  the  Pentateuch — that  the  curse,  properly  belonging  to 
Ham,  was  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  line  of  Canaan ;  and,  be- 
yond doubt,  it  is  more  especially  in  connection  mth  that  Hne 
that  Scripture  itself  traces  the  execution  of  the  curse.  But  these 
are  somewhat  remote  and  incidental  considerations ;  the  more 
natural  and  direct  is  the  one  ahready  given — ^which  Hofmann,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  to  suggest.^  And  as  the  word  took  the  pre- 
cise form  it  did,  for  the  purpose  more  particularly  of  marking  the 
connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment,  it  plainly  indi- 
cated, that  the  evil  could  not  be  confined  to  the  line  of  Ham's 
descendante  by  Canaan;  the  same  polluted  fountein  could  not 
fail  to  send  forth  its  bitter  streams  also  in  other  directions.  The 
connection  is  entirely  a  moral  one.  Even  in  the  case  of  Canaan 
there  was  no  arbitrary  and  hapless  appointment  to  inevitable 
degradation  and  slavery ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  long  forbear- 
ance and  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  threatened  doom,  expressly 
on  the  ground  of  the  inicLuity  of  the  people  not  having  become 
full,  and  also  from  the  examples  of  individual  Canaanites,  who 
rose  even  to  distinguished  favour  and  blessing,  such  as  Melchize- 
dec  and  Eahab  in  earlier,  and  the  Syi'ophenician  woman  in  later 
times.  Noah,  however,  saw  with  prophetic  insight,  that  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view  the  principle  should  here  hold,  like  father  like 
child ;  and  that  the  irreverent  and  wanton  spirit,  which  so  strik- 
ingly betrayed  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  progenitor,  should  in- 
faUihly  give  rise  to  an  offspring,  whose  dissolute  and  profligate 
manners  would  in  due  time  bring  upon  them  a  doom  of  degradar- 
tion  and  servitude.  Such  a  posterity,  with  such  a  doom,  beyond 
all  question  were  the  Canaanites,  to  whom  we  may  add  also  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  with  their  descendants  the  Carthagenians. 
The  connection  of  sin  and  punishment  might  be  traced  to  other 
sections  besides,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  pursue  the  sub- 
ject farther. 

Our  course  of  inquiry  rather  leads  us  to  notice  the  turn  the 
prophecy  takes  in  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the  representation, 
and  to  mark  the  signs  it  contains  of  a  tendency  toward  the  parti- 
cular, in  connection  with  the  future  developement  of  the  scheme 
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of  grace.  This  conies  out  first  and  pre-eminently  in  the  case  of 
Shem :  "  And  he  said,  Blessed  is  (or  be)  Jehovah,  the  Grod  of 
Shem," — a  blessing  not  directly  upon  Shem,  hut  upon  Jehovah  as 
his  God !  Why  euch  a  peculiarity  as  this  ?  No  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  mate  the  contrast  more  palpable  between  this 
case  and  the  preceding ;  the  connection  with  God,  which  was 
utterly  wanting  in  the  one,  presenting  itself  as  eyerything,  in  a 
manner,  in  the  other.  Then,  it  proclaims  the  identity  as  to  spi- 
ritual state  between  Noah  and  Shem,  amd  designates  this  son  as 
in  the  full  sense  the  heir  of  ble^ing :  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Shem,"  My  God  is  also  the  God  of  my  son ;  I  adore  him 
for  himself ;  and  now,  before  I  leave  the  world,  declare  him  to  be 
the  covenant  Giod  of  Shem.  Nor  of  Shem  only  ae  an  individual, 
but  as  tlie  head  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
It  was  with  this  portion  tliat  God  was  to  stand  in  the  nearest  re- 
lation. Here  he  was  to  find  his  peculiar  representatives,  and  his 
select  instruments  of  working  among  men — here  emphaticEilly 
were  to  be  the  priestly  people.  A  spiritual  distinction,  therefore 
— the  highest  spiritual  distinction,  a  state  of  biased  nearness  to 
God,  and  special  inter^t  in  his  fulness — is  what  is  predicated  of 
the  line  of  Shem.  And  in  the  same  sense,  namely,  as  denoting 
a  fellowship  in  this  spiriitial  distinction,  should  that  part  of  the 
prophecy  on  Japheth  also  be  understood,  which  points  to  a  connec- 
tion with  Shem ;  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem."  It  obviously,  indeed,  designates  his  stock 
generally  as  the  most  spreading  and  energetic  of  the  three — pre- 
eminent, so  far  as  concerns  diffiisive  operations  and  active  laboiu 
in  occupying  the  lands  and  carrying  forward  the  business  of  the 
world — and  thus  naturally  tending,  as  the  event  has  proved,  to 
push  their  way,  even  in  a  civil  and  territorial  respect,  into  the  tents 
of  Shem.  This  last  thought  may  therefore  not  unfairly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  compass  of  the  prediction,  but  it  can  at  most  be 
regarded  as  the  subordinate  idea.  The  prospect,  as  descried  from 
the  sacred  heights  of  prophecy,  of  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
must  have  been  eyed,  not  as  an  intrusive  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Japheth,  subjecting  Shem  in  a  measure  to  the  degrading  lot  of 
Canaan,  but  rather  as  a  sacred  privilege — an  admisaon  of  this 
less  honoured  race  under  the  shelter  of  the  same  divine  protection, 
and  into  the  partnership  of  tlie  same  ennobling  benefits  with  him- 
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eeif.  In  a  word,  it  was  through  the  line  of  Shem  that  the  gifta 
of  grace  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  were  more  immediately  to 
flow — the  Shemites  were  to  bave  them  at  iirst  hand ;  hut  the  de- 
scendants of  Japheth  wei"e  also  to  participate  largely  in  the  good. 
And  by  reason  of  their  more  extensive  ramiflcations  and  more 
active  energies,  were  to  be  mainly  instriunental  in  working  upon 
the  condition  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  even  from  this  general  intimation  of  the  divine 
purposes,  that  the  more  particular  direction  which  was  now  to  be 
given  to  the  call  of  God,  was  not  to  be  particular  in  the  sense  of 
exclusive,  but  particular  only  for  the  sake  of  a  more  efficient  work- 
ing and  a  more  expansive  result.  The  exaltation  of  Shem'a  pro- 
geny into  the  nearest  relationship  to  God,  was  not  that  they  might 
keep  the  privilege  to  themselves,  but  that  first  getting  it,  they 
should  admit  the  sons  of  Japheth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  to 
share  with  them  in  the  boon,  and  spread  it  as  wide  as  their  scat- 
tered race  should  extend.  The  principle  announced  was  an  im- 
mediccte  particularism  for  tJw  sake  of  an  uUtTnate  v/niversalism. 
And  this  change  in  the  manner  of  working  was  not  introduced 
arbitrarily,  but  in  consequence  of  the  proved  inadequacy  of  the 
other,  and,  as  we  may  say,  more  natural  course  that  had  hitherto 
been  pursued.  Formally  considered,  the  earher  revelations  of 
God  made  no  difference  between  one  person  and  another,  or  even 
between  one  stem  and  another.  They  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  held  out  the  same  invitations  to  aU.  The  weekly  call  to  enter 
into  God's  rest — the  promise  of  victory  to  the  woman's  seed — the 
exhibition  of  grace  and  hope  in  the  symbols  at  the  east  of  Eden — 
the  instituted  means  of  access  to  God  in  sacrificial  worship — even 
the  more  specific  promises  and  pledges  of  the  Noaehic  covenant, 
were  offered  and  addressed  to  men  without  distinction.  Practi- 
cally, however,  they  nan-owed  themselves  ;  and  when  the  effect  is 
looked  to,  it  is  found  that  there  was  only  a  portion,  an  elect  seed, 
that  really  had  faith  in  the  divine  testimony,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  the  offered  good.  Not  only  so,  but  there  was  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  process.  The  elect  seed  did  not  grow  as 
time  advanced,  but  proportionally  decreased  ;  the  cause  and  party 
that  flourished  was  the  one  opposed  to  God's.  And  the  same  re- 
sult was  beginning  to  take  place  after  the  flood,  as  is  evident  from 
what  occurred  in  the  family  of  Noah  iteelf,  and  from  other  notices 
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of  the  early  appearance  of  corruption.  The  tendency  in  this  di- 
rection was  too  strong  to  be  effectually  met  by  such  general  reve- 
lations and  overtures  of  mercy.  The  plan  was  too  vague  and 
indeterminate.  A  more  specific  line  of  operations  was  needed — 
from  the  particular  to  the  general ;  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
good,  within  a  definite  range,  might  in  the  first  instance  be  se- 
cured ;  and  that  from  this,  as  a  iixed  position,  other  advantages 
might  be  gained,  and  more  extensive  results  achieved. 

It  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  then,  that  a  comprehensive  object 
was  as  much  contemplated  in  this  new  plan  as  in  the  other ;  it 
differed  only  in  the  mode  of  reaching  the  end  in  view.  The  earth 
was  to  be  possessed  and  peopled  by  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and 
of  the  three  Shem  is  the  one  who  was  selected  as  the  peculiar 
channel  of  divine  gifts  and  communications — but  not  for  his  own 
exclusive  benefit ;  rather  to  the  end  that  others  might  share  with 
him  in  the  blessing.  The  real  nature  and  bearing  of  the  plan, 
however,  became  more  clearly  manifest,  when  it  began  to  be 
actually  carried  into  execution.  Its  propei'  commencement  dates 
from  the  call  of  Abiaham,  who  was  of  the  hue  of  Shem,  and  in 
whom,  as  an  individual,  the  purpose  of  God  began  practically  to 
take  effect.  Why  the  divine  choice  should  have  fised  specially 
upon  him  as  the  first  individual  link  in  this  grand  ehaiii  of  pro- 
vidences, is  not  stated ;  and  from  the  references  subsequently 
made  to  it,  we  are  plainly  instructed  to  regard  it  as  an  example 
of  the  absolutely  free  grace  and  sovereign  election  of  God  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2  ;  Neh.  tx.  7.)  That  he  had  nothing  whereof  to  boast  in 
respect  to  it,  we  are  expressly  told ;  and  yet  we  may  not  doubt,  that 
in  the  line  of  Shem's  posterity,  to  which  he  belonged,  thei-e  was 
more  Icnowledg-e  of  God,  and  lees  corruption  in  his  worship,  than 
among  other  branches  of  the  same  stem.  Hence,  perhaps,  as 
being  addressed  to  one,  who  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  his  progeni1x5rs,  the  revelation  made 
to  biTfi  takes  a  form,  which  bears  evident  rrapeet  to  the  blessing 
pronounced  on  Shem,  and  appears  only,  indeed,  as  the  giving  of 
a  more  specific  direction  to  Shem's  high  calling,  or  chalking  out 
a  definite  way  for  its  accomplishment.  Jehovah  was  the  God  of 
Shem — {hat  in  the  word  of  Noah  was  declared  to  be  his  peculiaa- 
distinction.  In  like  manner  Jehovah  from  thefii^t  made  himself 
known  to  Abraham  as  his  God,  nay  even  took  the  name  of  "  God 
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of  Abraham"  ae  a  distinctive  epithet,  and  made  the  promise,  "  I 
will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee/'  a  leading  article 
in  the  covenant  established  with  him.  And  as  the  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  Shem  was  to  be  held  with  no  exclusive  design,  but  that 
the  sons  of  Japheth  far  and  wide  might  share  in  it,  so  Abraham 
is  called,  not  only  to  be  himself  blessed,  but  also  that  he  might 
be  a  blessing ;  a  blessing  to  such  an  extent,  that  those  should  be 
blessed  who  blessed  Mm,  and  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  he  blessed.  Yet  with  this  general  similarity  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  announcement,  what  a  striking  advance  does 
the  divine  plan  now  make  in  breadth  of  meaning  and  esphcitnesa 
of  purpose  ?  How  wonderfully  does  it  eombuie  together  the  httle 
and  the  great,  the  individual  and  the  universal  ?  Its  termmm 
a  quo  the  son  of  a  Mesopotamian  shepherd ;  and  its  termiwus  ad 
qtiem  the  entire  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and  the  round  circumfa-- 
ence  of  the  globe  t  What  a  divine-like  grasp  and  expansivenees  ! 
The  very  projection  of  such  a  scheme  bespoke  the  infinite  under- 
standing of  Grodhead ;  and  minds  altogether  the  reverse  of  nar- 
row and  exclusive,  minds  attempered  to  noble  aims  and  inspired 
by  generous  feeling,  alone  could  carry  it  into  execution. 

By  this  call  Abraham  was  raised  to  a  very  singidar  pre-emi- 
nence, and  constituted  in  a  manner  the  root  and  centre  of  the 
world's  future  histoiy,  as  concerns  the  attainment  of  real  blessing. 
Still,  even  in  that  respect  not  exclusively.  The  blessing  was  to 
come  chiefiy  to  Abraham  and  through  him ;  but,  as  already  indi- 
cated also  in  the  prophecy  on  Sb.em,  others  were  to  stand,  though 
in  a  subordinate  rank,  on  the  same  line ;  suice  those  also  were  to 
bo  blessed  who  blessed  him ;  that  is,  who  held  suletantially  the 
same  faith,  and  occupied  the  same  friendly  relation  to  God.  The 
cases  of  such  persori^  in  the  patriarch's  own  day,  as  his  Idnsman 
Lot,  who  was  not  formally  admitted  into  Abraham's  covenant, 
and  still  more  of  Melchizedec,  who  was  not  even  of  Abraham's 
line,  and  yet  individually  stood  in  some  sense  higher  than  Abra^ 
ham  himself,  clearly  shewed,  and  were  no  doubt  partly  provided 
for  the  express  purpose  of  shewing,  that  there  was  nothing  arbi- 
traiy  in  Abraham's  position,  and  that  the  gi-ound  he  occupied 
was  to  a  certain  extent  common  to  believers  generally.  The 
peculiar  honour  conceded  to  him  was,  that  the  great  trunk  of  ble^- 
ing  was  to  be  of  him,  while  only  some  isolated  twigs  or  scattered 
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branclies  were  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  even  these  could  only 
be  found,  by  persons  coming,  in  a  manner,  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  In  regard  to  himself,  however,  the  large  dowry 
of  good  conveyed  to  him  in  the  divine  promise  could  manifestly 
not  be  realised  through  himself  personally.  There  could  at  the 
moat  be  but  a  beginning  made  in  hie  own  experience  and  history ; 
and  the  widening  of  the  circle  of  blowing  to  other  Idndreds  and 
regions,  till  it  reached  the  most  distant  families  of  the  earth, 
could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  those  who  were  to  spring  from 
him.  Hence,  the  original  word  of  promise,  which  was  "  in  thee 
shall  all  familiOT  of  the  earth  he  ble^ed,"  was  afterwards  changed 
Into  this,  "  in  thy  seed  shall  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  biased" 
(Gen.  xxil  18.) 

Yet  the  original  expression  is  not  without  an  important  mean- 
ing, and  it  takes  the  two,  the  eaxHer  as  well  as  the  later  form,  to 
bring  out  the  full  design  of  God  in  the  calling  of  Abraham, 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  first,  as  having  respect  to  so 
extensive  a  field  to  be  operated  on,  and  then  from  the  explicit 
mention  of  the  patriarch's  seed  in  the  promise,  no  doubt  what- 
ever could  he  entertained,  that  the  good  in  its  larger  sense  was 
to  be  wrought  out,  not  by  himself  individually  and  directly,  but 
by  him  in  connection  with  the  seed  to  be  given  to  him.  And 
when  the  high  character,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  reach  of 
the  good  was  taken  into  account,  it  might  well  have  seemed,  as 
if  even  that  seed  were  somehow  going  to  have  qualities  associated 
with  it,  which  he  could  not  perceive  in  himself — as  if  another 
and  higher  connection  with  the  heavenly  and  divine  should  in 
due  time  be  given  to  it,  than  any  he  was  conscious  of  enjoying 
in  his  state  of  nohl^t  elevation.  We,  at  least,  know  from  the 
better  light  we  possess,  that  such  actually  was  the  case  ;  that  the 
good  promised  neither  did,  nor  could  have  come  into  realization 
but  by  a  personal  comminghng  of  the  divine  with  the  human ; 
and  that  it  has  become  capable  of  reaching  to  the  most  exalted 
height,  and  of  diffusii^  itself  through  the  widest  bounds,  simply 
by  reason  of  this  union  in  Christ,  He,  therefore,  is  the  essential 
kernel  of  the  promise ;  and  the  seed  of  Abraham,  rather  than 
Abraham  himself,  was  to  have  the  honom'  of  blessing  all  the 
famihes  of  the  earth.  This,  however,  by  no  means  malies  void 
the  in  thee  of  the  original  promise  ;  for  by  so  expressly  conncct- 
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ing  the  good  with  Abiuham,  as  well  as  with  his  seed,  the  organic 
connection  was  marked  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
things  that  belonged  to  him  were  made  known  as  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  The  blessing  to  be  brought  to  the  world  throi:^h 
his  line  had  even  in  his  time  a  present  though  small  realization 
— precisely  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  its  commencement  in 
that  of  David,  and  tlie  one  ultimately  merged  into  the  other. 
And  so,  in  Abraham  as  the  living  root  of  all  that  was  to  follow, 
the  whole  and  every  part  may  he  said  to  take  its  rise ;  and  not 
only  was  Christ  after  the  flesh  of  the  seed  of  Abraliam,  but  each 
believer  in  Christ  is  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  the  entire  company 
of  tlie  redeemed  shall  have  their  place  and  their  portion  with 
Abraham  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Such  being  the  case  with  the  call  of  Abraham — in  its  objects 
so  high,  and  its  results  so  giand  and  comprehensive, — it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  immediate  limitations  connected  with  it,  in  regard 
to  a  fleshly  offepring  and  a  worldly  inheritance,  must  only  have 
been  intended  to  serve  as  temporary  expedients  and  fit  step- 
ping-stones for  the  ulterior  purposes  in  view.  And  such  state- 
ments regarding  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  as  that  it  merely 
secured  to  Abraham  a  posterity,  and  to  that  posterity  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Cansian  for  an  inheritance,  on  the  condition 
of  their  acknowledging  Jehovah  as  their  God,  is  to  read  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  with  a  mici'oscope — magnifying  the  little,  and  leav- 
ing utterly  unnoticed  the  great — in  tlie  preliminary  means  losing 
sight  of  the  prospective  end.^  Another  tMng  also,  and  one  more 
closely  connected  with  our  present  subject,  is  equally  manifest; 
which  is,  that  since  the  entire  scheme  of  blessing  had  its  root  in 
Abraham,  it  must  also  have  had  its  representation  in  him — he, 
in  bis  position  and  character  and  fortunes  must  have  been  the 
type  of  that  which  was  to  coma  Such  uniformly  is  God's  plan, 
in  respect  to  those  whom  it  constitutes  heads  of  a  class,  or  found- 
ers of  a  particular  dispensation.     It  was  so,  first  of  all,  with  Adam, 

'  This  13  precisely  ivliat  is  done  in  a  late  Yolnine,  Israel  after  tlie  Flesh,  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam H.  Jolinstone — p.  7,  8.  He  appears  also  to  aJump  togeilier  the  «ovenant  wilh 
Abraham  and  the  lovenant  at  Sinai,  sa  it  the  one  were  simply  a  renewal  of  the  oOier. 
And  tliis  notiviiliBtandiiig  tlie  disdiictioii  drawn  so  pointedly  between  them  in  tlie 
epistle  to  the  GalatianE,  and  while  the  author,  too,  protases  to  have  gone  to  ivork  with 
the  thorongh  (iat«rmination  tfl  be  gnided  only  by  Sciiptare! 
VOL.   I.  U 
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in  whom  humamt.y  itself  was  ioiaged.  It  was  so  again  in  a  mea- 
B«i-e  with  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  whose  respective  stat^  and 
procedure  gave  prophetic  indication  of  tlie  more  prominent  char- 
acteristics that  should  distinguish  their  offepring,  Huch.  too,  at 
a  future  period,  and  much  more  remarkably,  was  the  case  with 
I>avicl,  in  whom,  as  the  beginning  and  root  of  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  there  was  presented  the  foreshadowing  type  of  all  that 
should  essentially  belong  to  the  kingdom,  when  represented  by 
its  divine  head,  and  set  up  in  its  proper  dimensions,  Nor  could 
it  now  be  properly  otherwise  with  Abraham.  The  very  terms  of 
the  call,  which  singled  him  out  from  the  mass  of  the  world,  and 
set  him  on  high,  constrain  us  to  regai'd  him  as  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  representative  man — in  himself  and  the  things  belonging 
to  his  immediate  heirs,  the  type  at  once  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  design  of  the  covenant,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  kind 
of  persons  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  and  channels  of  blessing, 
and  of  the  Idnd  of  inheiitanee  with  which  they  were  to  be  blessed. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this  clearly  and  distinctly,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  things  written  of  Abraham  and  liis  imme- 
diate oifspring  a  revelation,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  God's  mind 
and  will  regarding  the  more  distant  future,  that  this  portion  of 
patriarchal  history  was  constructed.  Abraham  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  the  covenant  head  and  the  type  of  what  was 
to  come  ;  but  as  the  family  of  the  Isi^aelites  were  to  be  the  col- 
lective hearera  and  representatives  of  the  covenant,  so,  not  Abra- 
ham alone,  but  the  whole  of  their  immediate  progenitors,  who 
were  alike  heads  of  the  covenant-people, — ^besides  Abraham, 
Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  possess  a  tj'pical 
character.  It  shall  be  om-  object,  therefore,  in  the  two  remain- 
ing sections — ^which  must  necessarily  be  rather  long  ones — to  pre- 
sent the  more  prominent  features  of  the  instruction  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  both  of  the  respects  now  mentioned — first  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  and  channels  of  blessing,  and  then  in  regard 
to  the  inheritance  destined  for  their  possession. 
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While  we  class  the  whole  of  these  together,  on  account  of  theii 
being  alike  covenant  heads  to  the  children  of  Israel,  wlio  became 
in  due  time  the  covenant-people,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
feet,  that  Abraham  was  more  especially  the  person  in  whom  the 
covenant  had  its  original  root  and  repr^entation.  It  is  in  his 
cam,  accordingly,  that  we  might  expect  to  find,  and  that  we  actu- 
ally have,  the  most  specific  and  varied  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  covenant,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  reach 
its  higher  ends.  We  shall  therefore  look,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  what  is  written  of  him,  coupUng  Isaac,  however,  with  him  ; 
since  what  is  chiefly  interesting  and  important  about  Isaac  con- 
cerns him  as  the  seed,  for  which  Abraham  was  immediately  called 
to  look  and  wait ;  so  that,  as  to  the  greater  lines  of  instruction, 
which  are  all  we  can  at  present  notice,  the  hves  of  the  two  are 
knit  inseparably  together.  And  the  same  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  case  also  with  Jacob  and  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The 
whole  may  be  said  to  be  of  one  piece,  viewed  as  a  special  instruc- 
tion for  the  covenant-people,  and  through  them  for  the  church  at 
large,  in  respect  to  her  calling  and  position  in  the  world. 

I.  Abraham,  then,  is  caUed  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  posses- 
sor and  dispenser  of  blessing;  to  be  himself  blessed,  and  through 
the  seed  that  is  to  spring  from  him,  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
race  of  manldnd.  A  divine-like  calling  and  destiny  1  for  it  is 
(Jod  alone  who  is  properly  the  source  and  giver  of  blessing. 
Abraham,  therefore,  by  bis  very  appointment,  is  raised  into  a 
supra-natural  relationship  to  Giod ;  he  is  to  be  in  direct  conmmni- 
cation  with  heaven,  and  to  receive  all  from  above ;  Grod  is  to  work, 
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in  a  special  manner,  for  him  and  by  bim ;  and  the  people  that  are" 
to  spring  out  of  him,  for  a  blessing  to  other  peoples,  are  to  arise, 
not  ia  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  above  and  beyond  it,  as 
the  benefits  also  they  should  he  called  to  diffuse  bdong  to  a 
higher  region  than  that  of  nature.  As  a  necessai-y  counterpart  to 
this,  ae  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  accomplishment,  there 
must  be  in  Abraham  a  principle  of  faith,  such  as  might  cLuali:^ 
him  for  transacting  with  God,  in  regard  to  the  higher  things  of  the- 
covenant.  These  were  not  seen  or  present,  and  were  also  strange, 
supernaturai,  to  the  eye  of  flesh  unlikely  or  even  impossible — yet 
were  not  the  less  to  he  anticipated  as  certain  on  the  testimony  of 
Gk)d,  and  looked,  waited,  or,  if  need  be,  also  striven  and  suffered 
for.  This  principle  of  faith  must  evidently  be  the  fundamental 
and  formative  power  in  Abraham's  bosom — tlie  very  root  of  his 
new  being,  the  life  of  bis  life — at  once  making  him  properly  re- 
ceptive ot  the  divine  goodness,  and  readily  obedient  to  the  divine 
will — m  the  one  respect  giving  scope  for  the  display  of  God's 
wcnders  m  his  behalf,  and  in  the  other  prompting  liim  to  act  in 
accordance  with  God's  righteous  ends  and  purposes.  So  it  actually 
flas  Abraham  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith — so  pre- 
eminently as  to  gain  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  And 
fiutb  m  him  proved  not  only  a  handle  to  receive,  but  a  hand  also 
to  work ,  and  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  what  it  brought  to 
his  experience  from  the  grace  and  power  of  God;  ae  for  the  sus- 
taining, elevating,  and  sanctifying  influence  which  it  shed  over 
his  life  and  conduct.  There  are  particularly  three  stages,  each 
rising  in  succession  above  the  other,  in  which  it  is  important  for 
us  to  mark  this. 

1,  The  first  is  that  of  the  divine  call  itself,  which  came  to 
Abraham  while  stiU  living  among  his  kindred  in  the  land  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xii.  1-3.)  Even  in  this  original  form  of  the 
divine-  purpose  concerning  him,  the  supernatural  element  is  con- 
spicuous,. T®  say  nothing  of  ite  more  general  provisions,  that  he, 
a  Mesopotamian  shepherd,  should  be  made  surpassingly  great,  and 
should  even  he-  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
— to  say  nothing  of  these,  which  might  appear  incredible  only 
from  their  indefinite  vastnesa  and  comprehension,  the  two  specific 
promises  in  the  call,  that  a  great  natioBi  should  be  made  of  him, 
and  that  another  land- — presently  afterwards  determined  to  be  the 
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land  of  Canaan — should  be  given  him  for  an  inheritance,  both 
lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  natural  and  the  probable.  At  the 
time  the  call  was  addressed  to  Abraham,  he  was  ahready  seventy- 
Jive  years  old,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  being  only  ten  years  younger, 
must  have  been  sixty-five.  (G-en.  xii,  5,  xvii.  17.)  !For  such  per- 
sons to  be  constituted  parents,  and  parents  of  an  offspring  that 
should  become  a  great  nation,  involved  at  the  very  outset  a  natural 
iinpoasibihty,  and  could  only  be  made  good  by  a  supernatural 
exercise  of  divine  omnipotence — a  miracle.  Nor  was  it  materially 
dilferent  in  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  promise  ;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  when  the  precise  land  to  be  given  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  that  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  (Gen.  sii  6.) 
It  was  even  then  an  inhabited  territory,  and  by  no  ordinary  con- 
currence of  events  could  be  expected  to  become  the  heritage  of 
the  yet  unborn  posterity  of  Abraham.  It  could  only  be  looted 
for  as  the  result  of  God's  direct  and  special  interposition  in  their 
behalf. 

Yet,  incredible  as  the  promise  seemed  in  both  of  its  depart- 
ments, Abraham  believed  the  word  spoken  to  him ;  he  had  faith 
to  accredit  the  divine  testimony,  and  to  take  the  part  which  it 
assigned  him.  Both  were  required — a  receiving  of  the  promise 
£rst,  and  then  an  acting  with  a  view  to  it ;  for,  on  the  ground  of 
such  great  things  being  destined  for  him,  he  was  commanded  ts 
leave  his  natural  home  and  kindred,  and  go  forth  under  the  divine 
guidance  to  the  new  territory  to  be  assigned  him.  In  this  com- 
mand was  discovered  the  inseparable  connection  between  feith.and 
holiness;  or  between  the  call  of  Abraham  to  receive  distinguishing 
and  supernatural  blessing,  and  his  call  to  lead  a  life  of  super- 
natural and  distinguishing  holiness.  He  was  singled  out  from 
the  world's  inliabitants  to  begin  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
-were  to  bear  throughout  the  impress  of  God's  special  grace  and 
almighty  power ',  and  he  must  separate  himself  from  the  old  things 
of  nature,  to  he  in  his  life  the  representative  of  God's  holiness,  as 
in  his  destiny  he  was  to  be  the  monument  of  God's  power  and 
goodness. 

It  is  this  exercise  of  faith  in  Abraham  which  is  first  exhibited 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  bespeaking  a  mighty  energy  m  its 
working ;  the  more  especially  as  tlie  exchange  in  the  case  of 
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Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants  did  not  prove  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  nature.  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was 
called  to  go  out  into  a  place,  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an 
inheritance,  obeyed ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange 
country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs 
with  him  of  the  same  promise."  It  may  seem,  indeed,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  place  aad  time,  as  if  there  wei'e  no  great  difference  in  the 
condition  of  Abraham  and  his  household,  in  the  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  the  other.  But  it  was  (juite  otherwise  in  reality. 
They  had,  first  of  all,  to  break  asunder  the  ties  of  home  and  kin- 
dred, which  nature  always  feels  painful,  especially  in  mature 
age,  even  though  it  may  have  the  prospect  before  it  of  a  comfort- 
able settlement  in  another  re^on.  This  sacrifice  they  had  to  make 
in  the  fullest  sense ;  it  was  in  their  case  a  strictly  final  separa^ 
tion  ;  they  were  to  be  ateoliitely  done  with  the  old  and  its  endear- 
ments, and  to  cleave  henceforth  to  the  new.  Nor  only  so,  but  their 
immediate  position  in  the  new  was  not  hke  that  which  they  had 
before  i^i  the  old ;  settled  possessions  in  the  one,  but  none  in  the 
other  ;■  in  their  stead  mere  lodgir^-room  among  strangers,  and  a 
life  on  providence.  Nature  does  not  love  a  change  like  that,  and 
can  only  regard  it  as  quitting  the  certainties  of  sight  for  the  seem- 
ing UTicertainties  of  faith  and  hope.  These,  however,  were  still 
but  the  smaller  trials  which  Abraham's  faith  had  to  encounter ; 
for,  along  with  the  change  in  his  outward  condition,  there  came 
responsibilities  and  duties  altogether  ahen  to  nature's  feelings,  and 
contrary  to  its  spirit.  In  hie  old  coimtry  he  followed  his  own  way, 
and  walked  after  the  course  of  the  world,  having  no  special  work 
to  do,  nor  any  caUing  of  a  more  solemn  kind  to  fulfil.  But  now, 
by  obeying  the  call  of  heaven,  he  was  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  a  spiritual  and  holy  God,  became  charged,  in  a 
manner,  with  his  interest  in  the  world,  and  bound,  in  the  face  of 
surrounding  enmity  or  scorn,  faithfully  to  maintain  his  cause,  and 
promote  the  glory  of  his  name.  To  do  this  was  in  truth  to  re- 
nounce nature,  and  rise  superior  to  it.  And  it  was  done,  let  it  be 
remembered,  out  of  regard  to  prospects  which  could  only  be 
realized,  if  the  power  of  Gtod  should  forsake  ite  wonted  channels 
of  working,  and  perfonn  what  the  carnal  mind  would  have  deemed 
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it  infatuafcioii  to  look  for.  Even  in  that  first  stage  of  the  patriarch's 
coui'se,  there  was  a  noble  triumph  of  faith,  and  the  earnest  of  a 
life  replenished  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

It  is  ti-ue,  the  promise  thus  given  at  the  commencement  was 
not  umformly  sustained ;  and  Abraham  was  not  long  in  Canaan 
till  there  seemed  to  be  a  faQure  .on  the  part  of  God  toward  him, 
and  there  actually  was  a  failure  on  his  part  toward  God.  The 
occurrence  of  a  famine  leads  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  iu 
Egypt,  which  was  even  then  the  granary  of  that  portion  of  the 
east,  and  ho  is  tempted,  through  fear  for  Ids  personal  safety,  to 
ec[uivocate  regarding  Sarah,  and  call  her  his  sister.  The  equivo- 
cation is  certainly  not  to  be  justified,  either  on  this  or  on  the 
future  occasion  on  which  it  was  again  resorted  to ;  for,  though  it 
contained  a  half  truth,  tliis  was  so  employed  as  to  render  "  the 
half  truth  a  whole  He."  "We  are  rather  to  refer  both  circum- 
stances— his  repairing  to  Egypt,  and  when  there  betaking  to 
such  a  worldly  expedient  for  safety — as  betraying  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  faitb,  wliich  had  strength  to  enable  him  to  enter  on 
his  new  course  of  separation  from  the  world  and  devotedness  to 
God,  but  still  wajited  clearness  of  discernment  and  implicitness 
■of  ti'ust,  sufficient  to  meet  the  unexpected  difficulties  that  so 
early  presented  themselves  in  the  way.  Strange  indeed  had  it 
been  otherwise.  It  was  necrasary  that  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Uke 
that  of  believers  generally,  should  learn  by  exjierience,  and  even 
grow  by  its  temporary  defeats.  The  first  fodure  on  the  present 
occasion  stood  in  his  seeldng  relief  from  the  emergency  that 
«rcffie  by  withdrawing,  without  the  divine  sanction,  to  another 
country  than  that  into  which  he  had  been  conducted  by  the  spe- 
cial providence  of  God.  Instead  of  looldng  up  for  direction  and 
support,  he  betook  to  worldly  shifts  and  expedients,  and  thus  be- 
came entangled  in  difficulties,  out  of  which  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  God  alone  could  have  rescued  him.  In  this  way, 
however,  the  result  proved  beneficial.  Abraiiara  was  made  to 
feel,  in  th«  first  instance,  that  his  backsliding  had  reproved  him ; 
and  then  the  merciful  interposition  of  Heaven,  rebuking  even  a 
king  for  hie  sake,  taught  him  the  lesson,  that  with  the  God  of 
heaven  upon  his  side,  he  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  for  the  out- 
ward e-idla  that  might  beset  him  in  his  course.  He  had  but  to 
look  up  in  faith,  and  get  the  direction  or  support  that  he  needed. 
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The  conduct  of  Abraliam,  immediately  after  bis  retirni  to 
Canaan,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  general  steadfastness  and  ele- 
vated purity  of  hie  course.  Though  travelling  abont  as  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  he  mak^  all  around  him  feel,  that  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  connected  with  him,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  if 
the  land  really  were  in  bis  possesion.  The  ctiarrel  that  presently 
arose  between  Lot's  herdsmen  and  his  own,  merely  furnished  the 
occasion  for  his  disinterested  generosity,  in  waiving  liis  own  rights, 
and  allowing  to  his  kinsman  the  priority  and  freedom  of  choice. 
And  another  quarrel  of  a  graver  kind,  that  of  the  war  between 
the  four  Idngs  in  higher  Asia,  and  of  the  five  amall  dependent 
eovei'eigns  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  drew  forth  still  nobler  mani- 
festations of  the  large  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  filled  his 
bosom.  Regarding  the  unjust  capture  of  Lot  as  an  adequate 
ref^on  for  taking  pait  in  the  conflict,  he  went  courageously  forth 
with  his  little  band  of  trained  servants,  overtbi-ew  the  conquerors, 
and  recovered  all  that  had  been  lost.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment 
he  displayed  the  victorious  enei^  of  his  faith,  by  discomfiting 
this  mighty  army,  how  strikingly  did  he,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibit its  patience  in  declining  to  use  the  advantage  he  then 
gained  to  hasten  forwai'd  the  purposes  of  God  concerning  his 
possession  of  the  land,  and  its  moderation  of  spirit,  its  command- 
ing superiority  to  merely  worldly  ends  and  objects,  in  refusing  to 
talie  even  the  emalleet  portion  of  the  goods  of  the  kii^  of  Sodom ! 
Nay,  so  far  from  seeking  to  exalt  self  by  preying  outward  advan- 
tages and  worldly  resources,  his  spirit  of  faith,  leading  him  to  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  Gfod  in  the  success  that  had  Vieen  won,  causes 
him  to  bow  down  in  humility,  and  do  homage  to  the  Most  High 
God  in  the  person  of  his  priest  Melchizedee.  He  gave  this  Mel- 
chizedec  tithes  of  all,  and  as  himself  the  less,  received  ble^ing 
from  Melchizedee  as  the  greater. 

Viewed  thus  merely  as  a  mark  of  the  humble  and  reverent 
spirit  of  Abraham,  the  offspring  of  his  faith  in  God,  this  notice 
of  his  relation  to  Melchizedee  is  interesting.  But  other  things  of 
a  profounder  nature  were  wrapt  up  in  the  transaction,  which  the 
pen  of  inspiration  did  not  fail  aftenvards  to  notice  (Ps.  ex.  4 ; 
Heb.  vii.),  and  which  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  before  we  pass  on 
to  another  stage  of  the  patriarch's  history.  The  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  such  a  person  as  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God, 
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whom  even  Abraham  aclmowledged  to  be  sneh,  starting  up  all 
at  once  in  the  devoted  land  of  Canaan,  and  vanisbing  out  of 
sigbfc  almost  as  soon  as  lie  appeared,  has  given  rise,  from  the 
earliest  times,  to  numberless  conjectures.  Ham,  Shem,  Noah, 
Enoch,  an  angel,  Chmt,  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  each,  in  the  hands 
of  different  persons,  been  identified  with  this  Melchizedec  ;  but 
the  view  now  almost  univei^ally  acquiesced  in  is,  that  be  was 
simply  a  Canaanite  sovereign,  who  combined  with  his  royal  dig- 
nity as  Idng  of  Salem^  the  office  of  a  true  priest  of  God.  No 
other  supposition,  indeed,  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
narrative.  The  very  silence  observed  regarding  his  origin,  and 
the  manner  of  bis  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  was  intentional, 
and  served  to  draw  more  particular  attention  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  also  to  admit  of  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  ultimate 
realities.  The  more  remarkable  pecidiarity  was,  that  to  this  per- 
son, simply  because  he  was  a  righteous  ting  and  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  Abraham,  the  elect  of  God,  the  possessor  of  the 
promises,  paid  tithes,  and  received  from  him  a  blessing — and  did 
it,  too,  at  the  very  time  he  stood  so  high  in  honour,  and  kept 
himself  so  carefully  aloof  from  another  king  then  present — ^the 
king  of  Sodom.  He  placed  himself  as  conspicuously  below  the 
one  personage  as  be  raised  himself  above  the  other.  "Wby  should 
he  have  done  so  ?  Because  Melchizedec  already  in  a  measure 
possessed  what  Abraham  still  only  hoped  for — he  reigned  where 
Abraham's  seed  were  destined  to  reign,  and  exercised  a  priest- 
hood which  in  future  generations  was  to  be  committed  to  them. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  Melchizedec  was  in  itself  a  great  thing 
—greater  than  the  separate  offices  of  king  and  priest  in  the 
houses  respectively  of  David  and  Aaron ;  but  it  was  an  expiring 


'  No  atresa  is  laid  on  tlie  particular  place  of  which  he  was  king,  excepting  that  in 
the  epiatla  to  the  Hebvewa,  its  meaning  (Peace)  is  \'iewed  as  empliaiio; — only,  however, 
for  the  purposs  cf  Itciiigmg  out  Uie  idea,  that  this  singnlar  pei'Eon  vma  really  what  Iiis  mtme 
and  the  naine  of  his  place  imported.  He  was  in  reality  a  righteous  ting,  anil  a  prince  of 
peace.  But  there  seeiiis  good  reason  to  belieTe  the  Jewish  tradition  well-fiinnded,  that 
it  13  but  the  abbreviated  name  of  Jei-usalem.  Hence  the  name  Salem  ia  also  applied  to 
it  in  Pb.  Ixxvi,  3.  And  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of 
the  king's  dale,  in  Gen.  xiv.  IT,  whidt  tVnm  2  Sam.  xviii.  18  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  been  far  from  Jerusslem.  The  name  also  of  Adonaizedec,  synonyiQous  -with  Mel- 
chizedec,  aa  that  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  Joshna'a  lime  (Joa.  z.  3),  is  a  BtiU  farther 
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was  like  the  last  blossom  on  the  old  rod  of  Noah, 
which  thenceforth  became  as  a  dry  tree.  In  Abraham,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  germ  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  things ; 
the  promise,  though  still  only  the  budding  promise,  of  a  better 
inheritiance  of  blessing ;  and  when  the  seed  should  come,  in  whom 
the  promise  was  more  especially  to  stand,  then  the  more  general 
and  comprehensive  aspect  of  the  Melchizedec  order  was  to  re- 
appear— and  reappear  in  one  who  coidd  at  once  place  it  on 
firmer  ground,  and  carry  it  to  unspeakably  higher  results.  Here, 
then,  was  a  sa«red  enigma  for  the  heart  of  faith  to  ponder,  and 
for  the  spirit  of  truth  gradually  to  unfold :  Abraham,  in  one  re- 
spect, relatively  great,  and  in  another  relatively  little ;  personally 
inferior  to  Melchizedec,  and  yet  the  root  of  a  seed  tliat  was  to  do 
for  the  world  incomparably  more  than  Melchizedec  bad  done ; 
himself  the  type  of  a  higher  than  Melchizedec,  and  yet  Melchize- 
dec a  m,ore  peculiar  type  than  he  !  It  was  a  mystery  that  could 
be  disckised  only  in  partial  glimpses  beforehand,  but  which  now 
has  become  comparatively  plain  by  the  person  and  work  of  Im- 
manueL  What  but  the  wonder-worldng  finger  of  God  could 
have  so  admirably  fitted  the  past  to  be  such  a  singidar  image  of 
the  future ! 

There  are  points  connected  with  this  subject  that  will  naturally 
fall  to  be  noticed  at  a  later  peilod,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  and  other  points  also,  though  of  a  minor 
kind,  belonging  to  tins  earlier  portion  of  Abraham's  history, 
which  we  cannot  particularly  notice.  We  proceed  to  the  second 
stage  in  the  developement  of  his  spiritual  life, 

2.  This  consisted  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  covenant  between 
him  and  GJod ;  which  falls,  however,  into  two  part^ — one  earlier  in 
point  of  time,  and  in  its  own  nature  incomplete  ;  the  other,  both 
the  later  and  the  more  perfect  form. 

It  would  seem,  as  if  after  the  stining  transaetions  connected 
with  the  victory  over  Ohedorlaomer  and  Iris  associates,  and  the 
interview  with  Melchizedec,  the  spirit  of  Abraham  had  simk  into 
depression  and  fear  ;  for  the  next  notice  we  have  respecting  him 
represents  Grod  as  appearing  to  him  in  vision,  and  bidding  him 
not  to  be  afraid,  since  God  himself  was  his  shield  and  his  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  apprehen- 
sion of  a  revenge  on  the  part  of  Ohedorlaomer  might  hflunt  liis 
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boeoni,  and  that  he  might  begin  to  dread  the  result  of  such  an 
uiiecLual  contest  aa  he  had  entered  on  with  the  powers  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  clear  also,  from  the  sequel,  that  another  thing 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  that  he  was  filled  with  concern  on 
iiocount  of  the  long  delay  that  was  allowed  to  intervene  before 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  seed.  He  still  went  about  child- 
less ;  and  the  thought  could  not  but  press  upon  his  mind,  of 
what  use  were  other  things  to  him,  even  of  the  most  honourable 
kind,  if  the  great  thing,  on  which  all  his  hopes  for  the  future 
turned,  were  still  withheld  ?  The  Lord  graciously  met  this  na- 
tiual  misgiving  by  the  assurance,  that,  not  any  son  by  adoption 
merely,  but  one  from  his  own  loins,  should  he  given  him  for  an 
heir.  And  to  make  the  matter  more  palpable  to  his  mind,  and 
take  external  nature,  as  it  were,  to  witness,  for  the  fidfilment  of 
the  word,  the  Lord  brought  him  forth,  and,  pointing  to  the  stars 
of  heaven,  declared  to  him,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  "  And  he 
believed  in  the  Lord,"  it  is  said,  "  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 


This  historical  statement  regarding  Abraham's  faith  is  remark- 
able, as  it  is  the  one  so  strenuously  urged  by  the  apostle  Paul  in 
his  argument  for  justification  by  faith  alone  in  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  (Kom.  iv.  18-22).  And  the  question  has  been  keenly 
debated,  whether  it  was  the  faith  itself  which  was  in  God's  ac- 
count taken  for  righteousness,  or  the  righteousness  of  Gfod  in 
Christ,  which  that  faith  prospectively  laid  hold  of.  Our  wisdom 
here,  however,  and  in  aU  similar  cases,  is  not  to  press  the  state- 
ments of  Old  Testament  Scripture  so  as  to  render  them  explicit 
cat^orical  delivei'ances  on  Christian  doctrine — in  which  case  vio- 
lence must  inevitably  be  done  to  them — but  rather  to  catch  the 
general  principle  embodied  in  them,  and  give  it  a  fair  application 
to  the  more  distinct  revelations  of  the  Gospel,  This  is  precisely 
what  is  done  by  St  PauL  He  does  not  say  a  word  about  the 
specific  manifestation  of  the  righteousn^s  of  God  in  Christ,  when 
arguing  from  the  statement  respecting  the  righteousness  of  faith 
in  Abraham.  He  lays  stress  simply  upon  the  natural  impossibi- 
lities that  stood  in  the  way  of  God's  promise  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring to  Abraham  being  fulfilled — the  comparative  deadness  both 
of  his  own  body  and  of  Sarah's — and  on  the  implicit  confidence 
Abraham  bad,  notwithstanding,  in  the  power  and  faithfulness  of 
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Grod,  that  he  would  ijei'form  what  he  had  promised.  "  Therefore," 
adds  the  apostle,  "it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness." 
There/ore — namely,  because  through  faith  he  so  completely  loet 
sight  of  iiatm:e  and  self,  and  realised  with  undoubting  confidence 
the  sufiiciency  of  the  divine  aim,  and  the  certainty  of  its  working. 
His  fiiith  was  nothing  more,  nothing  else  than  the  renunciation  of 
all  virtue  and  strength  in  himself,  and  a  hanging  in  childHfee 
trust  upon  Giod  for  what  he  was  able  and  willing  to  do.  Not, 
therefore,  a  mere  substitute  for  a  righteousness  that  was  wanting, 
an  acceptance  of  something  that  could  be  had  for  something  better 
that  failed,  but  rather  the  vital  principle  of  a  righteouBness  in 
Grod — ^the  beating  of  a  soul  in  unison  with  the  mind  of  God,  and 
finding  its  life,  its  hope,  its  all  in  him.  Transfer  such  a  faith  to 
the  field  of  the  New  Testament — bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  and  what  would  or  could  be  its  language  but 
that  of  the  apostle,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," — "  not  my  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  of  God  through  faith  I" 

To  return  to  Abraham — ^when  he  had  attained  to  such  confid- 
ing faith  in  the  divine  word  respecting  the  promised  seed,  the 
Lord  gave  him  an  eq^ually  distinct  assurance  i-especting  the  pro- 
mised land ;  and  in  answer  to  Abraham's  c[ue8tion,  "  Lord  God, 
whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it,"  the  Lord  "  made  a 
covenant  with  him"  respecting  it,  by  means  of  a  symbohcal  sacri- 
ficial action.  It  was  a  cbvenant  by  sacrifice ;  for  in  the  very  act 
of  estabhehing  the  union,  there  must  be  a  reference  to  the  guilt 
of  man,  and  a  provision  for  purging  it  away.  The  veiy  materials 
of  the  sacrifice  have  here  a  specific  meaning ;  the  greater  sacrifices, 
those  of  the  heifer,  the  goat,  and  the  ram,  being  expressly  fixed 
to  be  of  three  years  old— pointing  to  the  three  generations  which 
Abraham's  posterity  were  to  pass  in  Egypt ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  tm'tle-dove  and  the  young  pigeon,  compri^g  a  full  re- 
presentation of  the  animals  afterwards  ofiered  in  sacrifice  under 
the  law.  As  the  materials,  so  also  the  form  of  the  sacrifice  was 
symbolical — the  animals  being  divided  asunder,  and  one  piece 
laid  over  against  another ;  for  the  purpose  of  more  distinctly  re- 
presenting the  two  parties  in  the  transaction — ^two,  and  yet  one — 
meeting  and  acting  together  in  one  solemn  offering.    Rccognifiing 
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Jeliovah  aa  the  chief  party  in  what  was  taking  place,  Abraham 
waits  for  the  divine  manifestation,  and  contents  himself  with 
meanwhile  driving  away  the  Ul-amened  birds  of  prey  that  flocked 
around  the  eaerifice.  At  last,  when  the  shades  of  ni^t  had  fallen^ 
"  a  smoMng  fiirnace  and  a  burning  lamp  passed  between  those 
pieces" — ^the  glory  of  the  Lord  himself,  as  so  ofl;en  afterwards,  in 
a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire.  Passing  under  this  emblem  through 
tlio  divided  sacrifice,  he  formally  accepted  it,  and  struck  the  cove- 
nant with  his  servant  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18-19).  At  the  same  time 
also,  a  profound  sleep  had  fitUen  upon  Abraham,  and  a  horror  of 
great  darkness — symbolical  of  the  outward  humiliations  and  suf- 
ferings through  which  the  covenant  was  to  reach  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  in  explanation  the  announcement  was  expressly  made 
to  him,  tliat  his  postaity  should  be  in  bondage  and  afiiiction  four 
hundred  years  in  a  foreign  land,  and  should  then,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  be  brought  up  to  it  with  great  substance.'  In  justi- 
fication also  of  the  long  delay,  the  specific  reason  was  given,  that 
"  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full," — ^plainly  import- 
ing, that  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  liad  a  moral  aim,  and 
could  only  be  carried  into  effect  in  accordance  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  righteousness. 

The  covenant  was  thus  established  in  both  its  branches,  yet 
only  in  an  imperfect  manner,  if  respect  were  had  to  the  coming 
futiu-e,  and  even  to  the  full  bearing  and  import  of  the  covenant 
itself.  Abraham  had  got  a  present  sign  of  God's  formally  enter- 
ing mto  covenant  with  him  for  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  but  it  came  and  went  hke  a  troubled  vision  of  the 

'  The  notes  of  time  liei*  g^ven  fov  the  period  of  the  aojonm  in  Egypt  are  Eomewhal; 
indefinilfl.  Tha  400  yeiirs  is  plainly  mentionad  aa  a  ronnd  enm ;  it  was  afterwards  mors 
precisely  and  hiatorieally  defined  aa  430  (Es.  xiL  40-41).  From  the  juxtaposition  of" 
the  400  years  and  tlia  fourth  generation  in  the  words  to  Abraham,  tho  one  mtist  be  un- 
derstood as  nesuly  equivalent  to  the  other,  and  the  period  must  consequently  he  regarded 
as  tliat  of  the  actual  I'esidence  of  the  chfldreii  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  from  the  descent  of 
Jacob — not,  as  many  after  the  Septuagint,  from  fha  time  of  Abraham.  For  the  shortest 
genenlogies  exhibit  four  generations  between  that  period  and  the  exodus,  looliing  at 
tha  geuealo^cal  table  of  Leer  fEx.  vi.  16,  sq.),  120  years  raight  not  unfairly  be  takeis 
as  an  average  lifetime  or  generation. ;  so  that  three  of  these  complete,  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth,  would  eaaly  mate  430.  In  Gal.  iii.  17,  the  law  is  spolsen  of  aa  only  430  years- 
after  tha  covenant  wllli  Abraham;  but  the  apoafle  merely  refers  to  the  known  historical; 
pariod,  and  regarda  the  first  formation  of  the  ooTeniint  with  Abraham  as  all  one  wiUi  ita- 
final  ratification  with  Jacob. 
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night.  There  waa  needed  sometliing  of  a  more  tangible  find  per- 
manent kind,  an  abiding,  sacramental  covenant-signature,  which 
by  ite  formal  institution  on  Good's  part,  and  ita  regular  observance 
on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  might  serve  as  a  mutual 
sign  of  covenant-engagements.  This  was  the  more  neceasaiy,  as 
the  next  step  in  Abraham's  procedure  hut  too  clearly  manifested, 
that  he  still  wanted  light  regarding  the  nature  of  the  covenant, 
and  in  particular  regarding  the  supernatural,  the  essentially  divine 
character  of  its  provisions.  From  the  prolonged  barrenness  of 
Sarah,  and  her  now  advanced  age,  it  began  to  he  imagined,  that 
Sarah  possibly  might  not  be  induded  in  the  promise,  the  rather 
so  as  no  expre^  mention  had  been  made  of  her  in  tbe  previous 
intimations  of  the  divine  purpose ;  and  so  despairing  of  having 
herself  any  share  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  word,  she 
sr^gested,  and  Abraham  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  fal- 
filment  should  be  sought  by  the  substitution  of  her  bondmaid 
Hagar.  This  was  again  resorting  to  an  expedient  of  the  flesh  to 
get  over  a  present  difficulty,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  its  meet 
retribution  in  providence— domestic  troubles  and  vexations.  The 
bondmaid  had  been  raised  out  of  her  proper  place,  and  began  to 
treat  Sarah,  the  legitimate  spouse  of  Abi'aham,  with  contempt. 
And  had  she  even  repressed  her  improper  feelings,  and  brought 
forth  a  cliild  in  the  midst  of  domestic  peace  and  harmony,  yet  a 
son  so  bom — after  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  one  of  her  corrupter  linages — could  not  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  as  tlie  representative  of  that  seed,  through  which 
blessing  was  to  come  to  the  world. 

On  both  accounts,  therefore — ^first,  to  give  more  explicit  infor- 
mation regarding  the  son  to  be  born,  and  then  to  provide  a  signi- 
ficant and  lasting  signature  of  the  covenant,  another  and  more 
perfect  ratification  of  it  took  place.  The  word,  which  introduced 
this  new  scene,  expressed  the  substance  and  design  of  the  whole 
transaction :  "  I  am  Grod  Almighty,  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect"  (G!en.  xvii.  1 ) : — On  my  part  there  is  power  amply  sufficient 
to  accomplish  what  I  have  promised,  whatever  natural  ditficulties 
may  stand  in  the  way — the  whole  shall  assuredly  be  done  ;  only 
see,  that  on  your  part  there  be  a  habitual  recognition  of  my  pre- 
sence, and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
purity.     What  follows  is  simply  a  lilling  up  of  this  general  out- 
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line — a  more  particular  announcement  of  wliat  God  on  his  part 
should  do,  and  then  of  what  Abraham  and  his  posterity  were  to 
do  on  the  other.  "  As  for  me,"  (literally,  I—i.  e.  on  my  part,) 
"  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations,  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram, 
but  thy  name  shall  be  Abmham ;  for  a  father  of  many  nations 
have  I  made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  esceeding  fruitful, 
and  I  will  malie  nations  of  thee,  and  Idngs  shall  come  out  of  thee. 
And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  generatioi^  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 
be  a  tiod  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  whei'ein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  ; 
and  I  will  be  their  God."  This  was  God's  part  in  the  covenant, 
to  which  he  immediately  subjoined,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
the  seed  more  especially  meant  in  the  promise  was  to  be  of  Sarah, 
as  well  as  Abraham ;  that  she  was  to  renew  her  youth,  and  have  a 
son,  and  that  her  name  also  was  to  be  changed  in  accordance  with 
her  new  position.  Then  follows  what  was  expected  and  required 
on  the  other  side:  "And  God  said  unto  Abraliam,  And  thou," 
(this  now  is  thy  part)  "  my  covenant  shalt  thou  keep,  thou  and  thy 
seed  after  thee :  Every  male  among  you  shall  be  circumcised ; 
and  ye  shah  circumcise  the  flesh  of  yom'  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  covenant-sign  betwixt  me  and  you.  And  he  that  is 
eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  to  you,  every  male  in  your 
generations ;  he  that  is  horn  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money 
of  any  stranger  that  is  not  of  thy  seed.  .  .  .  And  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  uncir- 
cumcision"  {i.  e.  pollution,  abomination,)  "is  the  male  who  is  not 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  ;  and  cut  ofl^  is  that  soul 
from  his  people ;  he  has  broken  my  covenant." 

There  is  no  need  for  going  into  the  question,  whether  this  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
among  men  ;  or  whether  it  already  existed  as  a  practice  to  some 
extent,  and  was  simply  adopted  by  God  as  a  fit  and  significant 
token  of  his  covenant.  It  is  comparatively  of  little  moment  how 
such  a  question  may  be  decided.  The  same  principle  may  have 
been  acted  on  here,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  place  in  the  model- 
ling of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  which  shall  be  discussed  and 
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vindicated,  when  we  come  to  consider  tlie  influence  esercised  by 
the  learning  of  Moses  on  his  subsequent  legislation — the  princi- 
ple, namely,  of  taking  from  the  province  of  religion  generally  a 
symbolical  sign  or  action,  that  was  capable,  when  associated  with 
the  true  religion,  of  iitly  expressing  its  higher  truths  and  prin- 
ciples. The  probability  is,  that  this  principle  wae  recognised  and 
acted  on  here.  Oirciuncision  has  been  practised  among  classes  of 
people  and  nations,  who  cannot  reasonably  he  supposed  to  liaye 
derived  it  from  the  family  of  Abraham — ainong  the  ancients,  for 
example,  by  the  Egyptian  pri^thood,  and  among  the  moderns 
by  native  tribes  in  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Its  extensive  preyalence  and  long  continuance  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground,  that  it  has  a  foundation  in  the  feelings 
of  the  natural  conscience,  which,  like  the  distinctions  into  clean 
and  unclean,  or  the  payment  of  tithes,  may  have  led  to  its  em- 
ployment before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  also  fitted  it  after- 
wards for  serving  as  the  peculiar  sign  of  Grod's  covenant  with  him. 
At  the  same  time,  as  it  w»a  henceforth  intended  to  be  a  distinc- 
tive badge  of  covenant-relationship,  it  could  not  have  been  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  region  where  the  chosen  family  were  called 
to  live  and  act.  From  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appKed,  we 
may  certainly  infer,  that  it  formed  at  once  an  appropriate  and  an 
easily-recognised  distinction  between  the  race  of  Abraham  and 
the  families  and  nations  by  whom  they  were  nioi'e  immediately 
surrounded. 

Among  the  race  of  Abraham,  however,  it  had  the  widest  appli- 
cation given  to  it,  "While  Grod  so  far  identified  it  with  his  cove- 
nant, as  to  suspend  men's  interest  in  the  one  upon  their  observ- 
ance of  the  other,  it  was  with  his  covenant  in  its  wider  aspect  and 
bearing — not  simply  as  securing,  either  an  offspring  after  the 
flesh,  or  the  inheritance  for  that  offspring  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  comparatively  but  a  limited  poiiaon  of  Abraham's  actual 
offspring,  who  were  destined  to  grow  into  a  separate  nation,  and 
occupy  as  their  home  the  tenitory  of  Canaan,  At  the  very  out- 
set Ishmael  was  excluded,  though  constituted  the  head  of  a  great 
nation.  And  yet  not  only  he,  but  all  the  members  of  Abraham's 
household,  were  alike  ordered  to  receive  the  covenant-signatura 
Nay,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  grown 
into  a  distinct  people,  and  everything  was  placed  under  the  strict 
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administration  of  law,  it  was  always  left  open  to  people  of  otlier 
lands  and  tribes  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  the  covenant  through 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  This  rite,  therefore,  must  have  had  a 
significance  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  more  favoured  seed  of 
Jacob.  It  spoke  also  to  fheir  hearts  and  consciences,  and  vir- 
tually declared  that  the  covenant,  which  it  symbolized,  had  no- 
thing in  its  main  design  of  an  exclusive  and  contracted  spirit ; 
that  its  greater  things  lay  open  to  all  who  were  willing  to  seek 
them  in  the  appointed  way ;  and  that  if  at  first  there  were  indi- 
vidual persons,  and  afterwards  a  single  people,  who  were  more 
especially  identified  with  the  covenant,  it  was  only  to  mark  them 
out  as  the  chosen  representative  of  its  nature  and  objects,  and  to 
constitute  them  lights  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  others. 
There  never  was  a  more  evident  misreading  of  the  palpable  facts 
of  history,  than  in  the  disposition  so  often  manifested  to  limit  the 
rite  of  circumcision  to  one  line  merely  of  Abraham's  posterity, 
and  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  outward  badge  of  an  esternal  na- 
tional distinction. 

It  is  to  be  held,  then,  as  certain  in  regard  to  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  ^  in  regard  to  the  covenant  itself,  that  its  more  special 
and  marked  connection  with  individuals  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
more  effectually  helping  forward  its  general  objects.  And  not 
lees  firmly  is  it  to  be  held,  that  the  outwardness  in  the  rite  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  inward  and  spiritiml  truths  it  symbolized.  It 
was  appointed  aa  the  distiactive  badge  of  the  covenant,  because 
it  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  symboHcally  expressing  the  spiritual 
character  and  design  of  the  covenant.  It  marked  the  condition 
of  evei-y  one  who  received  it,  as  having  to  do  both  with  higher 
powere  and  higher  objects  than  those  of  corrupt  nature,  as  the 
condition  of  one  brought  into  blessed  fellowahip  with  G!od,  and 
therefore  called  to  walk  before  him  and  be  perfect.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this,  nor  any  material  difference  of 
opinion.upon  the  subject,  if  people  would  but  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  religion,  would  contemplate 
the  outward  as  an  image  of  the  inward.  The  general  purport  of  the 
covenant  was,  that  fiom  Abraham  as  an  individual  there  was  to 
be  generated  a  seed  of  bles^ang  in  which  all  real  blessing  was  to 
centre,  and  from  which  it  wts  to  flow  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
There  could  mt,  theitfoie    iei  niniL  appropriate  sij^n  of  the 
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covenant;  than  sncli  a  rite  ste  drcnmcision— so  directly  coimected 
■with  the  generation  of  oifepring,  and  so  distinctly  marldng  the 
necessary  purification  of  nature — ^the  removal  of  the  filtli  of  the 
flesh — tliat  the  offspring  mi^t  be  sudi  as  really  to  constitute  ai 
seed  of  blessing.  It  is  through  ordinary  generation  that  the 
corruption  inddent  on  the  tail  is  projKtgated ;  and  hence,  under 
the  law,  which  contained  a  regular  system  of  symbolical  teaching, 
there  were  so  many  occasions  of  defilement  traced  to  this  ssurce, 
and  so  many  means  of  purification  appointed  ftir  them.  Now, 
therefore,  when  God  was  estabUshing  a  covenant,  the  great  objecfi 
of  which  was^  to  reverse  the  propagation  of  evil,  to  secure  for 
the  world  a  blessed  and  a  blessed-making  seed,  he  affixed  to  it 
this  symbohcal  rite — ^to  shew,  that  the  end  was  to  be  xeactied,  not 
as  the  result  of  nature's  ordinary  productiveness,  but  of  natore 
purged  fiom  its  undeamiess — na.ture  raised  above  itself,  in  league 
with  the  grace-  of  God,  and  bearing  on  it  the  distinctive  impress 
of  his  character  and  worldng.  It  said  to  the  circumcised  man, 
that  he  had  Jehovah  fer  his  bridegroom,  to  whom  he  had  become 
espoused,  as  it  were,  by  blood  (Es,  It.  25),  and  that  he  must  no 
longer  fellow  the  unregulated  will  and  impulse  of  nature,  but  live 
in  accordance  with  the  high  relation  he  occupied,  and  the  sacred 
calling  he  had  received.  ^ 

Most  truly,  therefc^e,  does  the  apostle  say,  that  Abraham  re- 
ceived circumcision,  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousne^  of  thefaith  which 
he  had  (Eom.  iv.  11) — a  divine  toliesn  in  his  own  case  that  he  had 
attained  through  faith  to  such  fellowship  with  God,  and  righteous- 
ness in  bi'm — and  a  token  for  every  child  that  should  ailerwardB 
receive  it,  not  indeed  that  he  actually  possessed  the  same,  but  that 
he  was  called  to  possess  it,  and  had  a  right  to  the  privil^es  and 
hopes,  which  might  enable  him  to  attain  to  the  possession.  Most 
truly  also  does  the  apostle  say  in  another  place  (Rom,  ii.  28,  29J 


'  It  may  also  be  noted,  tliat  by  tiife  quite  nalnral  anil  fiuiSamental  rieir  of  tlie  ordi- 
nance, snbordinale  pDCuIiaritisa  admit  of  an  essy  sKplanadon.  For  example,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  sign  to  males — whieb  in  the  drcumatanCTa  couM  not  be  otlierwise ;  fbongb 
the  Epecaal  puiifiealions  tmder  tlie  law  tor  women  might  justly  be  regarded  as  providing 
tnv  tbem  a  sort  of  eonnterpact,  Then,  the  fismg  on  the  eighth  day  as  the  propa  one- 
for  the  rite — that  bemg  the  first  day  after  the  rovoludon  of  an  endre  "week  of  sqMtra- 
tion  from  the  moUier,  and  when  fully  ivitiidrawn  from  eoHnection  with  the  parent** 
blood,  it  bcgtin  to  ]ive and  bi'eathe  in  ils  onsi  imiiaiitj. 
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"  He  is  not  a  Jew  wliich  is  one  outwardly  (*,  e.  not  a  Jew  in  the 
light  sense,  not  euoh  an  one  as  God  would  recognise  and  own), 
neither  is  that  cireumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but 
he  is  a  Jew,  wliich  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  Giod."  The  very  design  of  the  covenant  waa  to 
secure  a  seed  with  these  inward  and  spiritual  characteristics,  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant,  the  outward  impression  in  the  flesh,  was 
worthless,  a  mere  external  concision — as  the  apostle  calls  it,  when 
it  came  to  be  alone,  Phil.  iii.  2 — excepting  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
expression  of  the  corresponding  reahty,  Isaac,  the  first  child  of 
promise,  was  the  fitting  type  of  such  a  covenant.  In  the  very 
manner  and  time  of  his  production  he  was  a  sign  to  all  coming 
ages  of  what  the  covenant  required  and  sought ; — not  begotten 
till  Abraham  himself  bore  the  symbol  of  nature's  purification,  nor 
bom  till  it  was  evident  the  powers  of  nature  must  have  been 
miraculously  vivified  for  the  purpose  ;  so  that  in  his  very  being 
and  birth  Isaac  was  emphatically  a  child  of  God,  But  in  being 
so  he  was  the  exact  tjpe  of  what  the  covenant  properly  aimed  at, 
and  what  its  expressive  symbol  betokened,  viz,  a  spiritual  seed,  in 
which  the  divine  and  human,  grace  and  nature,  should  meet  to- 
gether in  producing  true  subjects  and  channels  of  blessing.  But 
its  actual  representation — the  one  complete  and  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  all  it  symbolized  and  sought— was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
i  n  whom  the  divine  and  human  met  from  the  first,  not  in  co-opei-a^ 
live  merely,  but  in  organic  union,  and  consequently  the  result 
produced  was  a  Being  free  from  aU  taint  of  corruption,  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  the  very  righteous- 
iiebs  of  God,  He  alone  fully  realized  the  conditions  of  blessing 
exliibited  in  the  covenant,  and  was  qualified  to  be  in  the  largest 
sense  the  seed-corn  of  a  harvest  of  blessii^  for  the  whole  field  of 
liumanity. 

It  is  fame — and  those  who  take  their  notions  of  realities  from 
appearances  alone,  will  doubtless  reckon  it  a  sufficient  reply  to 
what  has  been  said — ^that  the  portion  of  Abraham's  seed,  who 
afterwards  became  distinctively  the  covenant  people — Israel  after 
the  flesh — were  by  no  means  such  subjects  and  channels  of  bless- 
ing as  we  have  described,  but  were  to  a  large  extent  carnal,  hav- 
ing only  tliat  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,     Wlial 
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then  ?  Had  they  still  a  title  to  be  recognised  £ia  the  children  of 
the  covenant,  and  a  right,  as  such,  to  the  temporal  inlieritance 
connected  with  it  ?  By  no  means.  This  were  substantially  to 
make  void  God's  ordinance,  which  could  not,  any  more  than  his 
other  ordinances,  be  merely  outward.  It  arises  from  his  essential 
nature,  aa  the  spiritual  and  holy  God,  that  he  should  ever  require 
from  his  people  what  is  accordant  with  his  own  character,  and 
that  when  he  appoints  outward  signs  and  ordinances,  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  spiritual  and  moral  ends.  Where  the  outwai-d 
alone  exists,  he  cannot  own  its  validity.  Christ  certainly  did  not. 
For,  when  arguing,  with  Jews  of  Iiis  own  day,  he  denied  on  this 
very  ground  that  their  drcumcision  made  them  the  children  of 
Abraham ;  they  were  not  of  his  spirit,  and  did  not  perform  his 
works ;  and  so,  in  Clnist's  account,  thdr  natural  connection  both 
with  Abraham  and  with  the  covenant  went  lor  nothing  (John 
viii.  34-44.)  Their  circumcision  was  a  sign  without  any  signifi- 
cation. And  if  so,  then  it  must  equally  have  been  so  in  former 
times.  The  children  of  Israel  had  no  right  to  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant  merely  because  they  had  been  outwardly  circunicfeed ; 
nor  were  any  promises  made  to  them  simply  as  the  natural  seed 
of  Abraham.  Both  elements  had  to  meet  in  their  condition,  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual ;  the  spiritual,  however,  more  especiallyj 
and  the  natiual  only  as  connected  with  the  spiritual,  and  a  means 
for  securing  it.  Hence  Moses  urged  them  so  earnestly  to  circum- 
cise their  hearts,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  getting  the  ful- 
filment of  what  was  promised  (Deut  x.  16)  ;  and  when  the  people 
as  a  whole  had  manifestly  not  done  this,  circumcision  itself,  the 
sign  of  the  covenant,  was  suspended  for  a  season,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  the  covenant  were  held  in  abeyance,  till  they  should  come 
to  learn  aiight  the  real  nature  of  their  calling  (Josh.  v.  3-9.) 
Throughout,  it  was  the  election,  within  the  election,  who  really 
had  the  promises  and  the  covenants;  and  none  but  those  in 
whom,  through  the  special  worldng  of  God's  grace,  nature  was 
sanctified  and  raised  to  another  position  than  itself  coidd  ever 
have  attained,  were  entitled  to  the  blessing.  If  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  existed  by  sufferance  merely,  and  not  by  right. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism 
cannot  be  overlooked,  but  it  may  sfcill  be  mistalten.  The  rekition 
between  circumcision  and  baptism  is  not  properly  that  of  type 
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iiiid  antitype ;  the  one  is  a  eymtiolieal  ordinance  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  both  alike  have  an  outward  form  and  an  inward 
reality.  It  is  precisely  in  such  ordinances  that  the  Old  and  the 
New  dispensations  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  and,  yre  might 
almost  say,  stand  formally  upon  the  same  level.  The  difference 
does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  ordinances  themselves,  as  in  the  com- 
parative amount  of  grswie  and  truth  reepectiTely  exhibited  in 
them — ^necessarily  leee  in  the  earlier,  and  more  in  the  later.  The 
difference  in.  external  form  was  in  each  ease  conditioned  by  the 
eircmnstanees  of  the  time.  In  circumcision  it  bore  respect  to  the 
propagation  of  offspring,  as  it  was  through  the  production  of  a 
«eed  of  blessing  that  the  covenant,  in  its  preparatory  form,  was  to 
attain  its  realisation.  But  when  the  seed  in  that  respect  had 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  Christ,  and  the  objects  of  the 
covenant  were  no  longer  dependent  on  natural  propagation  of 
seed,  hut  were  to  he  carried  forward  by  spiritual  means  and  in- 
fluences used  in  connection  with  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  external 
ordinance  was  Ally  altered,  so  as  to  express  simply  a  change  of 
nature  and  state  in  the  individual  that  received  it.  Undoubtedly 
the  New  Testament  form  less  distinctly  recognises  the  connection 
between  parent  and  ehild~we  should  rather  say,  do^  not  of  it- 
self recognise  that  connection  at  aU ;  so  much  ought  to  be  franHy 
conceded  to  those  who  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism, and  win  be  conceded  by  all  whose  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth  rather  than  contend  for  an  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  look,  not  to  the  form,  but  to 
the  substance,  which  ought  here,  as  in  other  things,  to  be  chiefly 
regarded,  we  perceive  an  essential  agreement — such  as  is,  indeed, 
marlied  by  the  Apostle,  when,  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  baptism,  he  calls  it  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ"  (Col.  ii. 
11.)  80  far  from  being  less  indicative  of  a  change  of  nature  in 
the  proper  subjects  of  it,  circumcision  was  even  more  so;  in  a 
more  obvious  and  palpable  manner  it  bespoke  the  necessity  of  a 
deliverance  from  the  native  corruption  of  the  soul  in  those  who 
should  become  the  true  possessors  of  blessing.  Hence  the  Apostle 
makes  use  of  the  earlier  rite  to  explain  the  symbolical  import  of 
the  later,  and  describes  the  spiritual  change  indicated  and  re- 
quired by  it,  as  "  a  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by 
tl"ie  circumcision  of  Clirist,"  and  "  having  the  uncircumcision  of 
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I  together  with  Christ,"  It  would  have  been 
travelling  entirely  in  the  -wrong  direction,  to  use  such  language 
for  purposes  of  explanation  in  Christian  times — ^if  the  ordinance 
of  circumcision  had  not  shadowed  forth  this  epiritual  quickening 
and  purification  even  more  palpably  and  impressively  than  bap- 
tism iteelf-rand  shadowed  it  forth,  not  prospectively  merely  for 
fature  times,  hut  immediately  and  personally  for  the  members  of 
the  old  covenant.  For,  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  these  were 
ordained  to  be,  not  types  of  blessing  only,  but  also  partakers  of 
Messing,  The  good  contemplated  in  the  covenant  was  to  have 
its  prraent  commencement  in  their  experience,  j«  well  as  in  the 
future  a  deeper  foundation  and  a  more  enlarged  developement. 
And  the  outward  putting  away  of  the  flitli  of  the  flesh  in  circum- 
cision could  never  have  symbolized  a  corresponding  inward  puri- 
fication for  the  members  of  the  new  covenant,  if  it  had  not  first 
done  this  for  the  members  of  the  old.  The  shadow  must  have  a 
substance  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

Such  being  the  case  as  to  the  essential  agreement  between  the 
two  ordinances,  an  important  element  for  deciding  in  regaKl  to 
the  propriety  of  infant  baptism,  may  still  be  derived  irom  the 
practice  establislied  in  the  rite  of  drcumcision.  The  grand  prin- 
ciple of  connecting  parent  and  child  together  for  tlie  attainment 
of  spiritual  objects,  and  marking  the  connection  by  an  impressive 
signature,  was  there  most  distinctly  and  broadly  sanctioned.  And 
if  the  parental  bond  and  its  attendant  obligations  lie  not  weakened, 
but  rather  elevated  and  strengthened,  by  the  higher  revelations  of 
the  Gospel,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  libei-fy,  at  least  the 
propriety  and  right,  if  not  the  actual  obligation,  to  have  their 
children  brought  by  an  initiatory  ordinance  under  the  bond  of  the 
covenant,  did  not  belong  to  parents  under  the  GfospeL  The  one 
ordinance  no  more  than  the  otlier  insures  the  actual  transmission 
of  the  grace  necessary  to  effect  the  requisite  change ;  but  it  exhi- 
bits tlwtt  grace — on  the  part  of  God  pledges  it — and  takes  the 
subject  of  the  ordinance  bound  to  use  it  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  proper  end.  Baptism  does  this  now,  as  circumcision  did  of 
old  ;  and  if  it  was  done  in  the  one  case  through  the  medium  of 
the  parent  to  the  child,  one  does  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  done 
now,  unless  positively  prohibited,  in  the  other.  But  since  this  is 
mntter  of  inference  ratheithan  of  positive  enactment,  those  who 
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(lo  not  feel  warranted  to  make  such  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  Old  Testament  ordinance  to  the  New,  ehouid  mnjueetion- 
ahly  be  allowed  their  liberty  of  thought  and  action — ^if  only,  in  the 
vindication  of  that  Hberty,  they  do  not  seek  to  degrade  circimaci- 
sion  to  a  mere  outward  and  political  distinction,  and  thereby 
lu'eak  the  continuity  of  the  church  through  successive  dispensa- 
tions.' 


'  It  is  not  nB0fE3iirj>  to  do  more  flifin  notice  the  etatements  of  ColBridga  regarding 
cironmiaBion  (Aids  to  Eeflacfion,  I.  p.  296),  in  wliicli,  as  in  some  olbexs  on  purely  tlieo- 
lo^oal  subjects  in  Ms  writings,  one  is  even  more  struck  with  tho  unacconntabla  ignoring 
of  fact  dispiajed  in  tliB  doliverauca  given,  tlmn  witli  the  tone  of  asauranca  in  whioli  it  ia 
luiuDnnced.  "  Circumcision,  waa  no  Eacrameut  at  nil,  but  the  meaiia  and  mailt  of  na~ 
fional  disdnction.  ■  .  Nor  was  it  even  pretended  tliat  any  grace  was  conferred  with  it, 
or  tliat  tlie  rite  was  wgniflcant  of  any  inwoi'd  or  apiritual  operatioQ."  Delitnaeh,  iow- 
Bver,  ao  fat  coinddea  with  this  view,  as  to  deny  (Geneos  Ausgeiegt,  p.  281)  the  saora- 
mental  oharactac  of  carcumcision.  But  he  does  so  on  grounds  that,  in  regard  to  clrenm- 
<:ision,  wiU  not  stand  sxamination ;  and.  In  regard  to  baptism,  evidently  proceed  on  the 
iiigh  Lutheran  view  of  the  saraments.  He  says,  that  while  drcumcieion  had  a  moral 
and  mystical  meaning,  and  was  intended  ever  to  remind  the  Bulgect  of  it  of  bis  near 
rclalioB  to  Jehovah,  and  his  obligation  to  walk  wortJiy  ot  this,  atiU  it  was  "  no  vehicle 
of  heavenly  gcace,  of  divine  eanctifyiHg  power,"  "  in  itself  a  mere  sign  without  auh- 
ataiice," — as  if  it  were  ever  designed  to  be  bg  itself  I  or,  as  if  baptism  with  water  by 
itself  were  anything  more  than,  a  mere  ^ga !  Ciroomdsion  being  stampad  upon  Abra- 
ham snd  his  seed  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  aiid  so  far  identified  with  the  covenant, 
in  the  appointment  of  God,  must  have  been  a  aign  on  Giod'a  part  az  well  aa  theirs — it 
eould  not  othei-wise  havs  i>een  the  sign  of  a  eoveaant,  or  mntnal  compact ;  it  must, 
tlierefore,  have  borne  respect  to  what  God  promised,  to  be  to  hb  people,  not  less  than 
what  hia  people  were  to  be  to  him.  This  is  manifestly  what  the  apostle  means,  wbeu 
he  calls  it  a  seal  which  Abraham  received — a  pledge  from  God  of  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant,  and  oonaequaitly  of  all  the  grace  that  covenant  premised.  It  had  otherwiae 
been  no  privilege  to  be  dreumcised ;  duce  to  be  bound  to  do  righteously,  without  b^g 
entitlad  to  look  for  grace  corresponding,  is  amply  to  be  placed  undei'  an  intolerable 
yoke.— We  regret  to  find  Mr  Litton,  in  bis  recent,  and,  as  a  whole,  admirable  work  oa  the 
Church  irf  Christ,  espou^ng  the  same  view  regarding  cireumdsion,  and  disavowing  any 
proper  connection  between  It  and  baptism.  Ha  thinks  "  the  parallel  holds  good  only  in. 
the  acddental,  and  Mis  in  the  essential  proparUea  of  the  ordinances.  Baptism  is  a 
means  of  grace,  dreumd^on  was  not ;  baptism  is  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  privileges 
connected  with  incorporadon  in  Chiist,  dreomdaon  was  not  to  the  Jemsh  infant 
an  analogous  ordinance"  (p.  704).  He  means,  th^  drcumdsion  was  nottotheJew, 
as  baptism  is  to  the  Christian,  a  properly  mitiatory  orduiance,  and  that  it  was  rather  for 
aecuiJHg  bis  continuance  in  the  possession  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  than  the 
rite  of  admission  to  them.  And  distinguishing  between  the  two  ordinances  in  this  re- 
spect, he  says :  "  Whatever  part  we  asdgu  to  the  Word  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  no 
one  would  mointiun  that  a  bdiever  is,  by  virtue  of  his  Biith  merely,  in  Christ "  (p.  70i). 
Why,  no  one  lias  saiA  this  more  expressly  than  Mr  Litton  himselt    At  p.  226  lie  says, 
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3.  But  we  muet  now  hasten  to  the  third  stage  of  Abraham's 
career,  which  presents  him  on  a  still  higher  moral  elevation  than 
he  hae  yet  reached,  and  view  him  as  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  Between  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  by  tlie  rite  of 
circumcisionj  and  this  la^t  stage  of  developement,  there  were  not 
wanting  occasions  fitted  to  bring  out  the  pre-eminently  holy  cha^ 
racter  of  his  calling,  and  the  dependence  on  his  maintaimng  this 
toward  Giod  of  what  Gfod  should  be  and  do  toward  him.  This 
appears  in  the  order  he  received  from  God  to  cast  Ishmael  out  of 
his  house,  when  the  envious,  mocking  spirit  of  the  youth  too 
clearly  shewed^  that  he  had  not  the  heart  of  a  true  child  of  the 
covenant,  and  would  not  submit  aright  to  the  arrangements  of 
God  concerning  it.  It  appears  also,  in  the  free  and  familiar  fel- 
lowship to  which  Abraham  was  admitted  with  the  three  heavenly 
visitants,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  tent  on  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
and  the  disclosure  that  was  made  to  him  of  the  divine  counsel  re- 
specting Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Lord  "  knew  he  would  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment." And  most  of  all  it  appears  in  the  pleading  of  Abraham 
for  the  preservation  of  the  cities  of  the  plain — a  pleading  based 
upon  the  principles  of  righteousness,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  would  do  right,  and  would  not  destroy  the  righteous  with 

"  It  tte  recordea  casea  of  Scripture  are  to  decaile  the  point,  the  first  ocoasion  of  spiritDHl 
lits  to  the  soul  does  not  come  fiom  ymble  union  with  the  chmi:!!.  Tha  church  cannot, 
in  the  first  instance,  introduce  him  to  Christ,  wlio  has  already  come  to  CluTst ;  for  he 
that  helieve?  upon  Chiist,  baa  come  to  Christ."  It  m^ht,  tlierefore,  on  Jlr  Littoii's  own 
TiewB,  be  afBnned  as  'wdl  regarding  baptism,  as  regarding  circumdslon,  tbat  it  is  for 
cotifimmlion,  rather  than  for  initiation,  in  the  ^fta  and  priTileges  of  grace.  In  tmtix,  it 
is  not  in  respect  to  the  soul's  inward  and  personal  state,  that  eithei'  ordinance  can  pro- 
perly be  called  initiatory  (for  in  that  respect  bleasing  might  he  had  initially  without  the 
one  as  wdl  aa  the  other),  bnt  in  lespect  to  the  person's  i-ecognised  connection  Tdth  tlie 
corporate  sodely  of  thosewho  ara  snljeois  of  blessing.  Tlds  begins  now  with  baptism, 
and  it  began  of  old  ^Ih  circnmdEion ;  till  tha  individual  was  circnmclsed  he  was  not 
I'eckoaed  as  belon^ng  to  that  sodety,  and  if  passing  the  proper  time  lor  the  ordinance 
withont  it,  be  was  to  be  held  as  ipso  facto  cut  oS.  Under  both  covenants  there  is  an 
inward  and  an  outward  bond  of  counection  with  the  pecidiar  blearing— 'the  inward,  faith 
in  God'a  word  of  promise  (of  old,  taitb  in  God,  now  more  spedfically,  faith  in  Chiist)  ; 
the  outward,  circaradsion  formerly,  now  baptism.  Yet  the  two  in  neitiier  case  slionld  be 
viewed  as  oltogetbar  apart,  bat  the  one  should  rather  be  hdd  as  the  fonnal  expression 
and  seal  of  the  other. 
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tlip  wicted— and  a  pleading  that  proved  in  vain  only  from  there 
not  being  foiuid  the  ten  righteoue  persons  in  tlie  place  mentioned 
in  the  patriarch's  last  supposition.  So  that  the  awful  scene  of 
desolation  which  the  region  of  those  cities  afterwards  presented 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  stood  perpetually  be- 
fore the  Jewish  people,  not  only  as  a  monument  of  the  divine 
iuihgnation  against  sin,  but  also  as  a  witness  that  the  Either  of 
llieir  nation  would  have  sought  their  preservation  from  a  like 
judgment  only  on  the  principles  of  righteousness,  and  would  have 
even  ceased  to  plead  in  their  behalf,  if  righteousness  should  sink 
as  low  among  them  as  he  ultimately  supposed  it  might  Iiave  come 
ill  Sodom, 

But  the  topstone  of  Abraham's  history  as  tlie  spiritual  head  of 
a  seed  of  blessing,  is  only  reached  in  the  divine  command  to  offer 
up  Isaac,  and  the  obedience  which  the  patriarch  rendered  to  it. 
"  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  eon  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and 
get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  bumt- 
olFering  upon  one  of  the  mountains,  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
That  Abraham  underatood  this  command  rightly,  when  he  sup- 
posed it  to  mean  a  literal  offering  of  his  sou  upon  the  altar,  and 
not  as  Hengstenberg  and  Lang^  have  contended,  a  simple  dedica^ 
tion  to  a  religious  life,  needs  no  particular  proof.  Had  anything 
but  a  literal  surrender  been  meant,  the  mention  of  a  buxnt-offer- 
ing  as  the  character  in  which  Isaac  was  to  be  offered  to  God,  and 
of  a  mountain  in  Moriah  as  the  particular  spot  where  the  offering 
was  to  be  presented,  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  place.  But 
why  should  such  a  demand  have  been  made  of  Abraham  ?  And 
what  precisely  were  the  lessons  it  was  intended  to  convey  to  his 
posterity,  or  its  typical  bearing  on  future  times  ? 

In  the  form  given  to  the  required  act,  special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  endeared  nature  of  the  object  demanded :  thine  oidy  son, 
and  the  son  whom  thou  lovest.  It  was,  therefore,  a  tiial  in  the 
sti'ongest  sense,  a  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  whether  it  was  capable 
of  such  implicit  confidence  in  God — such  profound  regard  to  his 
will,  and  such  self-denial  in  his  service,  as  at  the  divine  bidding 
to  give  up  the  best  and  dearest — what  in  the  circumstances  must 
oven  have  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life.  Not  that  God 
really  intended  the  surrender  of  Isaac  to  death,  but  only  the  proof 
of  such  a  surrender  in  the  heart  of  his  servant ;  and  such  a  proof 
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could  only  have  been  found  in  an  unconditional  command  to  sa- 
crifice, and  an  unresisting  compliance  with  the  command  up  to 
the  final  step  in  the  process.  This,  however,  was  not  all.  In  the 
command  to  perform  such  a  sacrifice,  there  was  a  tempting  as 
well  as  a  trying  of  Abraham ;  since  the  thing  required  at  his 
hands  seemed  to  be  an  enacting  of  the  most  revolting  rite  of  hea- 
thenism ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  war  with  the  oracle  ahready 
given  concerning  Isaac,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  he  called,"  Ac- 
cording to  this  word,  God's  purpose  to  bless  was  destined  to  have 
its  accomplishment  especially  and  peculiarly  through  Isaac  ;  so 
tliat  to  slay  such  a  son  appeared  like  slaying  the  very  word  of 
God,  and  extinguiBhing  the  hope  of  the  world.  And  yet,  in  heart 
and  purpose  at  least,  it  must  be  done.  It  was  no  freak  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  command  the  sacrifice,  nor  for  the  pnrjx)se  merely 
of  raising  the  patriarch  to  a  Idnd  of  romantic  moral  elevation.  It 
was  for  the  purpcffie  of  exhibiting  outwardly  and  palpably  the  great 
truth,  that  G^d's  method  of  working  in  the  covenant  of  grace 
must  have  its  counterpart  in  man's.  The  one  must  be  the  reflex 
of  the  other,  God  in  blessing  Abraham  triumph&  over  nature, 
and  Abraham  triumphs  after  the  same  manner  in  proportion  as 
he  is  blessed.  He  receives  a  special  gift  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  he  freely  surrenders  it  again  to  Him  who  gave  it.  He  is 
pre-eminently  honoured  by  God's  word  of  promise,  and  he  is  ready 
in  turn  to  hazard  all  for  its  honour.  And  Isaac,  the  child  of  pro- 
mise—the type  in  his  outward  history  of  all  who  shonld  be  proper 
subjects  or  channels  of  blessing — he  also  must  concur  in  the  act 
—on  the  altar  must  sanctity  himself  to  God — as  a  sign  to  all  who 
woidd  possess  the  higher  hfe  in  Go<l,  that  it  implies  and  carries 
along  with  it  a  devout  surrender  of  the  natural  life  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God. 

We  liave  no  account  of  the  workings  of  Abraham's  mind,  when 
going  forth  to  the  performance  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  devo- 
tedness  to  Grod ;  and  the  reeoKl  of  the  transaction  is,  from  the  very 
simplicity  with  which  it  narrate  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  most 
touching  and  impressive  in  Old  Testament  history.  But  we  are 
informed  on  inspired  authority,  that  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted,  and  which  enabled  him — as  indeed  it  alone  could  enable 
him— to  fulfil  such  a  service,  was  faith :  "  By  faith  Abraham, 
when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac,  and  he  that  received  the  pro- 
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mises  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son ;  of  whom  it  was  said, 
Tliat  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;  accounting  that  Gfod  was 
ablo  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead — from  whence  also  he 
received  hiTu  in  a  figure"  (Heb.  xi,  17—19).  His  noblest  act  of 
obedience  was  nothing  more  than  the  highest  exercise  and  ti'imnph 
of  Ilia  faith.  It  was  this  which  removed  the  mountains  that  stood 
before  him,  and  hewed  out  a  path  for  him  to  walk  in.  Grasping 
with  firm  Imnd  that  word  of  promise  which  assured  him  of  a 
numerous  seed  by  the  line  of  Isaa«,  ami  taught  by  past  expe- 
rience to  trust  its  faithiulness  even  in  the  face  of  natiu'al  impossi- 
bilitiea,  his  faith  enabled  him  to  see  hght,  where  all  had  other- 
wise been  darlmess,  to  hope  while  in  the  very  act  of  destroying 
the  great  object  of  his  hope.  I  tnow — so  he  must  have  argued 
with  himself — ^tlrnt  the  word  of  God,  which  eonmiands  this  sacri- 
fice, is  faitlifulness  and  truth ;  and  though  to  stretch  forth  my 
hand  against  this  child  of  promise  is  apparently  destructive  to  my 
hojies,  yet  I  may  safely  risk  it,  since  He  commands  it  who  gave 
the  promise,  It  is  as  easy  for  the  Almighty  arm  to  give  me  back 
my  son  from  the  domain  of  death,  as  it  vtm  at  first  to  bring  him 
forth  out  of  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah ;  and  what  He  can  do,  His 
declared  purpose  makes  me  sure  that  he  mU  and  must  do.  Thus 
nature,  even  in  its  best  and  strongest  feelings,  was  overcome,  and 
the  sublimest  heights  of  holiness  were  reached,  simply  because 
faith  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  within,  and  had  so  closely 
united  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  to  the  mind  and  perfections  of 
Jehovah. 

ThK  high  surrender  of  the  htunan  to  the  divine,  and  holy  self- 
consecration  to  the  will  and  service  of  God,  was  beyond  all  doubt, 
like  the  other  things  recorded  in  Abraham's  life,  of  the  nature  of 
a  revelation.  It  was  not  intended  to  terminate  in  the  patriarch 
and  his  son,  but  in  them  as  the  sacred  roots  of  the  covenant-peo- 
ple, to  shew  in  outward  and  corporeal  representation,  what  in 
spirit  ought  to  be  perpetually  repeating  itself  in  their  individual 
and  collective  history.  It  proclaimed  to  them  through  all  their 
generations,  that  the  covenant  required  of  its  members  lives  of 
unshrinking  and  devoted  appHcation  to  the  service  of  God— yield- 
ing to  no  weak  misgivir^  or  corrupt  solicitations  of  the  fi^h — 
staggering  at  no  difficulties  presented  by  the  world ;  and  also  that 
it  rendered  such  a  course  possible  by  the  gj'ound  and  scope  it 
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aiForded  for  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  austaining  grace  and 
might  of  Grod.  And  undoubtedly,  as  the  human  here  was  the 
reflex  of  the  divine,  whence  it  drew  its  source  and  reaeon,  so  in- 
versely, and  as  regards  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  covenant,  the 
divine  might  justly  be  regarded  as  imaged  in  the  human.  An 
organic  union  between  the  two  was  indispensable  to  the  effectual 
accomplishment  of  the  promised  good ;  and  the  seed,  in  which 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  to  concentrate,  and  from  which  it  was 
to  flow  throughout  the  families  of  the  earth,  must  on  the  one  side 
be  as  really  the  Son  of  God,  as  on  the  other  he  was  to  be  the  ofl"- 
spring  of  Abraham.  Since,  therefore,  the  two  hues  were  ulti- 
mately to  meet  in  one,  and  that  one,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the 
divine  and  hmnan,  was  once  for  all  to  make  good  the  provision  of 
blessing  promised  in  the  covenant,  it  was  meet,  and  it  may  rea^ 
sonably  be  supposed,  was  one  end  of  the  transaction,  that  they 
should  be  seen  from  the  fii«t  to  coalesce  in  principle ;  that  the 
surrender  Abraham  made  of  to  son,  for  the  world's  good,  in  the 
line  after  the  flesh,  and  the  consecration  willingly  made  by  the 
son  of  himself  on  the  altar  of  Giod,  was  designed  to  foreshadow  in 
the  other  and  higher  line  the  wonderful  gift  of  Gf  od  in  yielding  up. 
his  Son,  and  tlie  &ee-will  offering  and  consecration  of  the  Son 
himself  to  bring  in  eternal  life  for  the  lost.  Here,  too,  as  the 
things  done  were  in  their  nature  unspeakably  higher  than  in  the 
other,  BO  were  they  thoroughly  and  intensely  real  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  representative  in  the  Old  becomes  the  actual  in  the 
New ;  and  the  sacrifice  performed  there  merely  in  the  spirit,  passes 
here  into  tliat  one  full  and  complete  atonement,  which  for  ever 
9  them  that  are  sanctified.' 


'  In  my  foi-mar  edidou  I  missed  Uie  tjpical  aomieotion  lietween  the  Old  and  the  New 
here  eshihiCed ;  missed  it,  fram  looking  ton  ftxehisively,  on  tiie  one  hand,  to  tl\e  merely 
formal  resemhlances  nBiially  pressed  by  typologlial  writers,  and.  on  the  otber,  to  the  oetea- 
aible  cfifiereiicea.  Presonted  as  it  is  obore,  the  typiciil  reUttoHship  is  both  quite  uatiural, 
and  easy  of  apprehension,  if  only  one  keeps  distincfly  in  vieiT  tiie  neoassary  oonnaction 
between  tlie  diTine  and  the  hnman  fov  accomplishing  the  ends  of  1^  eovenan6 — a  con- 
nection in^nentlal  and  co-epetal^Te  afl  regards  the  immediate  ends — ovganic  and  peisonalf 
as  regards  the  ultimate.  That  the  action  was,  as  Warburton  represents,  a  acenical  I'epi'e- 
sentKtLon  of  the  death  and  reeuirectiou  of  Chilst,  appointed  expressly  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  Abraham,  who  loi^d  to  sea  Ctuiet's  dg,y,  is  to  present  It  in  a  £inciful  and  arbitrary 
light ;  and  nhat  is  actually  recoiiled  requires  to  he  supplemented  by  much  that  is  not. 
Nor  do  we  need  to  lay  any  alreaa  on  the  pi-ecise  locality  where  the  offeiing  was  appointed 
to  be  miule.     It  must  always  i-emain  seniewliat  doubtful  wlietlier  flie  "!ond  of  Moriah" 
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In  the  preparatory  and  typical  line,  however,  Abraham's  eon- 
duct  on  this  occasion  was  the  perfect  exemplar  of  what  should 
follow ;  he  stood  now  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith ;  and  to  shew  the  weight  God  attached  to  tliat  right- 
eousness, and  how  inseparably  it  was  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
provisions  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord  consummated  the  transaction 
by  a  new  ratification  of  the  covenant.  After  the  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah had  staid  the  hand  of  Abraham  from  alajing  Isaac,  and  pro- 
vided the  ram  for  a  humt-ofieiing,  he  again  appeared  and  spake 
to  Abraham,  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  haet  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  bod,  tliafc  in  blessing  I  ■wOl  bHss  thee,  and  in  multiply- 
ing I  wUl  multiply  thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the 
santi  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the 
gate  of  thine  enemies  ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice,"  The 
things  promised,  it  will  be  observed,  are  precisely  the  things 
which  God  had  already  of  his  own  goodness  engaged  in  covenant 
to  bestow  upon  Abraham :  these,  indeed,  to  their  largest  extent, 
but  still  no  more,  no  other  than  these — a  seed  numerous  as  the 
sand  upon  the  seor-shore,  or  the  stai^  of  heaven,  shielded  from  the 
malice  of  enemies,  itself  blessed,  and  destined  to  be  the  channel  of 
blessing  to  all  nations.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  while 
tlie  same  promises  of  good  are  renewed,  they  are  now  connected 
with  Abraham's  surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  are  given  as 
the  i-eward  of  his  obedience.  To  render  this  more  clear  and 
express,  it  is  announced  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
a^ldress;  "Because  thou  hast  done  this... because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice."  And  even  afterwai'ds,  when  the  covenant 
was  established  with  Isaac,  an  explicit  reference  is  made  to  the 
same  thing.  The  Lord  said,  he  would  perform  the  oath  he 
had  sworn  to  Abraham,  "  because  he  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept 
]ny  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws" 
(Gen.   xsvi.   5).     What   could  have   more    impressively   exhi- 

ivEs  the  same  ivith  "  Mount  Moriali,"  on  which  the  temple  was  oftenvarda  built,  aa  the 
one,  indaecl,  ia  evidently  a  more  general  designation  than  the  other.  And  tlie  minor 
circumstances,  excepting  in  so  fai'  aa  Hiey  indicate  the  implicit  obedience  of  Ihe  father, 
und  the  Slial  submission  and  dcTotednesE  of  Ihe  son,  should  be  considered  as  of  no  mo- 
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bited  the  truth,  that  though  the  covenant,  with  all  its  1 
was  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  G-od,  and  to  be  appropriated  by  feith 
on  the  part  of  men,  yet  the  good  promised  should  not  be  actually 
conferred  by  Him,  unless  there  appeared  in  them  the  righteousness 
of  faith  !  Their  faith  would  otherwise  be  accoiuited  dead,  the  mere 
semblance  of  what  it  should  be.  And  as  if  to  bind  the  two  niore 
solemnly  and  conspicuously  together,  the  Lord  takes  this  occasion 
to  superadd  his  oath  to  the  covenant — ^not  to  render  the  word  of 
promise  more  sure  in  itself,  but  more  palpably  sure  to  the  heirs 
of  promise — and  to  imprint  it  upon  their  hearts,  that  nothing 
should  fail  of  all  that  had  been  spoken,  if  only  the  future  feith 
and  obedience  should  accord  with  the  r 


II.  We  must  leave  to  the  reflection  of  our  readers  the  application 
of  this  to  Christian  times  and  relations,  which  is  indeed  so  obvioua 
as  to  need  no  particular  explanation ;  and  we  proceed  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  leading  features  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
subject — ^that  which  concerns  Jacob  and  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
This  forms  the  continuation  of  wliat  took  place  in  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  a  continuation,  not  only  embodying  the 
same  great  principle,  but  also  carrying  them  forward  with  more 
special  adaptation  to  the  prospective  condition  of  the  Israelites  as 
a  people.  Towards  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  period,  the  cove- 
nant, even  in  its  more  specific  line  of  operations,  began  to  widen 
and  expand,  to  rise  more  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  to 
embrace  a  fiumly  circle,  and  that  circle  the  commencement  of  a 
future  nation.  And  the  dealings  of  G-od  were  all  dhected  to  the 
one  great  end  of  shewing,  that  wMle  this  people  should  stand  alike 
outwardly  related  to  the  covenant,  yet  their  real  connection  with 
Its  promise,  and  their  actual  possession  of  its  blessings,  should 
infallibly  turn  upon  their  being  followers  in  faith  and  holiness  of 
the  first  fathers  of  their  ra«e, 

Unfoi'tunately,  the  later  part  of  Isaac's  Hfe  did  not  altogether 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  earlier.  Knowing  Httle  of  the  trials  of 
faith,  he  did  not  reach  high  in  its  attainments.  And  in  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  history  he  fell  into  a  state  of  general  feeble- 
ness and  decay,  in  wliich  the  moral  but  too  closely  corr^ponded 
with  the  bodily  decMne,  Notwithstanding  the  very  singular  and 
marked  cxempliiication  tliat  had  been  given  in  his  own  case  of 
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the  pre-eminent  respect  had  in  the  covenant  to  Koniething  higlier 
than  nature,  he  failed  so  much  in  discernment,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed only  to  make  account  of  the  natural  element  in  judging  of 
the  resixictiTe  states  and  fortunes  of  hia  sons.  To  the  neglect  of 
a  divine  oracle  going  before,  and  the  neglect  also  of  the  plainest 
indications  afforded  by  the  aubsefiuent  behaviour  of  the  sons 
themselves,  he  resolved  to  give  the  more  distinctive  blessing  of 
the  covenant  to  Esau,  in  preference  to  Jacob,  and  so  to  make  him. 
the  more  peculiar  type  and  representative  of  the  covenant.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  thwarted  by  the  overruling  providence  of 
Grod — not,  indeed,  without  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the 
immediate  agents  in  accomplishing  it— but  yet,  so  as  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  and  impressively  the  fact,  that  mere  natural  descent 
and  priority  of  birth  was  not  here  the  principal,  but  only  the 
secondary  thing,  and  that  higher  and  more  important  than  any 
natural  advantage  was  the  grace  of  Q-od  manifesting  ilself  in  the 
faith  and  holiness  of  men.  Jacob,  therefore,  though  the  yonnges 
by  birth — ^yet  from  the  first  the  child  of  faith,  of  spiritual  desire, 
of  heart-felt  longings  after  the  things  of  God,  ultimately  the 
man  of  deep  discernment,  ripened  experience,  prophetic  insight, 
wrestling  and  victorious  energy  in  the  divine  life — he  miBt  stand 
first  in  the  purpose  of  Heaven,  and  exhibit  in  his  pei'sonal  career 
a  living  representation  of  the  covenant,  as  to  what  it  properly  is, 
and  really  reijuires.  Nay,  opportunity  was  taken  from  his  ease, 
as  the  immediate  founder  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  to  begin  the 
covenant  history  anew  ;  and  starting,  as  it  were,  from  nothing  in 
his  natural  position  and  circumetances,'"it  was  shewn  how  God,  by 
his  supematimil  grace  and  suificiency,  could  vanquish  the  diificul- 
ties  in  the  way,  and  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  nature's 
advantages.  In  reference  partly  to  this  instnictive  portion  of 
Jacob's  history,  and  to  deepen  upon  their  minds  the  lesson  it  was 
designed  to  teach,  the  children  of  Israel  were  appointed  to  go  to 
the  priest  in  after  times  with  their  basket  of  first-fruits  in  their 
hand,  and  the  confession  in  their  mouth,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father  (Deut,  xxvi.  5),  It  was  clear,  clear  as  noon-day, 
that  all  Jacob  had  to  distinguish  him  outwardly  from  others,  the 
sole  foundation  and  spring  of  his  greatness,  was  the  promise  of 
God  in  the  covenant,  received  hy  him  in  humble  faith,  and  taken 
as  the  ground  of  prayerful  and  holy  striving.    As  the  head  of  the 
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covenant-people,  lie  was  not  leas  reallyj  though  by  a  different 
mode  of  operation,  the  child  of  divine  grace  and  power,  than  his 
lather  Isaa^,  And  as  his  whole  life,  in  its  better  aspects,  was  a 
lesson  to  his  posterity  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual 
to  the  merely  natur^  element  in  things  pertaining  to  the  cove- 
nant of  GrOd,  90  when  his  history  drew  toward  its  close,  there  were 
lessons  of  a  more  special  land,  and  in  the  same  direction,  pressed 
with  singular  force  and  emphasis  upon  his  family. 

It  was  a  time  when  mieli  were  peculiarly  needed.  The  covenamt 
was  now  to  assume  more  of  a  commxmal  aspect.  It  was  to  have 
a  national  memberahip  and  representation,  as  the  more  irame- 
diate  designs,  which  God  sought  to  accomplish  by  means  of  it, 
could  not  be  otherwise  effected.  Jacob  was  the  last  separate  un- 
personation  of  its  spirit  and  characta'.  His  family  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  were  henceforth  to  take  this  position.  But  they 
had  first  to  learn,  that  they  could  take  it,  only  if  their  naMiral 
relation  to  the  covenant  was  made  the  means  of  forming  them  to 
its  ^ritual  characteristics,  and  iitting  them  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  righteous  ends.  They  must  even  learn,  that  their  individual 
relation  to  the  covenant  in  thi^e  respects,  should  determine  their 
relative  place  in  the  administration  of  its  ai&ira  and  interests. 
And  for  this  end  Eeuben  the  first-bom,  is  made  to  lose  his  natural 
pre-eminence,  because,  like  Esau,  he  presmned  upon  his  natmal 
position,  and  in  the  lawless  impetuomty  of  natme  brolie  tlirough 
the  restraints  of  filial  piety.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains 
one  of  the  prerogatives  Eeuben  had  lost — Judah  who  became  so 
distinguished  for  that  filial  piety  as  to  hazard  his  own  life  for  the 
sake  of  his  father.  Simeon  and  Levi,  in  hke  manner,  are  all  but 
excluded  from  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  on  account  of  their 
umighteous  and  cruel  behaviour: — a  curse  is  solemnly  pro- 
nounced upon  their  sin,  and  a  mark  of  iifferiority  stamped  upon 
their  condition — while,  again,  at  a  later  period,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose stiU  of  shewing  how  the  spiritual  was  to  rule  the  natural, 
rather  than  the  natural  the  spiritual,  the  curse  in  the  case  of 
Levi  was  turned  into  a  blessing.  The  tiibe  was,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jacob,  scattered  in  Israel,  and  was  thereby 
rendered  pohtically  weak ;  but  the  more  immediate  reason  of  the 
scattering  was  the  zeal  and  devotedness  which  the  membera  of 
that  tribe  had  exhibited  in  the  wilderness,  on  account  of  which 
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they  were  disperaed  as  lights  among  Israel,  bearing  on  them  the 
more  peculiar  and  sacred  distinctions  of  the  covenant — and  thus 
became  morally  strong.  Most  strikingly,  however,  does  the  truth 
break  forth  in  connection  with  Joseph,  who  in  the  earher  history 
of  the  family  waa  the  only  proper  representative  of  the  covenant. 
He  was  the  one  child  of  God  in  the  family,  though,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  least  and  youngest  of  its  members.  God,  there- 
fore, after  allowing  the  contrast  between  him  and  the  rest  to  be 
sharply  exhibited,  ordered  his  providence  so  as  to  make  him  pre- 
eminently the  son  of  blessing.  The  faith  and  piety  of  the  youth 
draw  around  him  the  protection  and  loving-kindness  of  heaven 
wherever  he  goes,  and  throw  a  charm  around  everything  he  does. 
At  length  he  rises  to  the  highest  position  of  honour  and  influ- 
ence— ^blessed  most  remarkably  himself,  and  on  the  largest  scale 
made  a  blessing  to  others — the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonal embodiment  of  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  as  first  rooting 
itself  in  the  principles  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  then  diffusing  itself 
in  healthful  and  blessed  energy  on  all  aroimd.  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  foil  to  set  off  more  brightly  the  better  side  of  the 
truth  represented  in  him,  while  he  was  thus  seen  riding  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  his  unsanctified  brethren  were  famishing 
for  want ;  the  promised  blessing  of  the  covenant  has  almost  dried 
up  in  their  experience,  because  they  possessed  so  Httle  of  the  true 
character  of  children  of  the  covenant.  And  when  the  needful  re- 
lief comes,  they  have  to  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  hand  of  him  in 
whom  that  character  is  most  Imninously  displayed.  Nay,  in  the 
very  mode  of  getting  it,  they  are  conducted  through  a  train  of 
humiliating  and  soul-stirring  providences,  tending  to  force  on 
them  the  conviction  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
God,  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance  of  sin  and  amendment  of 
life.  So  that,  by  the  time  they  are  raised  to  a  position  of  honour 
and  comfort,  and  settled  as  covenant-patriarchs  in  Egypt,  they 
present  the  appearance  of  men  chastened,  subdued,  brought  to 
the  linowledge  of  God,  fitted  each  to  take  his  place  as  a  head 
of  the  ftiture  covenant-people,  while  the  double  portion,  which 
Eeuben  lost  by  liis  miquity,  descends  on  him,  who  w^,  under 
God,  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  so  much  good  for  them 
and  for  others. 

And  here,  again,  we  cannot  but  notice,  that  when  the  chosen 
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family  were  in  the  process  of  assuming  the  rudimentary  form  of 
that  people,  through  whom  salvation  and  blessing  were  to  come 
to  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  beginning  was  rendered  pro- 
phetic of  the  end ;  the  operations  both  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  were  made  to  image  the  prospective 
manifestation  that  wa«  to  be  given  of  them  when  the  things  of 
the  divine  kingdom  should  rise  to  their  destined  maturity. 
Especially  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  rej»resentative  of  the 
covenant  in  its  earlier  stage,  was  there  given  a  wonderful  simih- 
tude  of  him  in  whom  its  powers  and  blessings  were  to  be  concen- 
trated in  their  entire  fulness,  and  who  was  therefore  in  aU.  things 
to  obtain  the  pre-eminence  among  his  brethren.  Like  Joseph, 
the  Son  of  Mary,  though  bom  among  brethren  after  the  flesh,  was 
treated  aa  an  alien ;  envied  and  persecuted  even  from  his  infancy, 
and  obliged  to  find  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  very  land  that 
shielded  Joseph  from  the  fury  of  his  Idndred.  His  supernatural 
and  unblemished  righteousness  continually  provoked  the  malice 
of  the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  most  unequivo- 
cal tokens  of  the  divine  favour  wid  blessing.  That  very  right- 
eousness, exhibited  amid  the  greatest  trials  and  indigniti^,  in  the 
deep^  debasement,  and  in  worse  than  prison-house  affliction, 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  power  and  glory,  from 
which  he  was  thenceforth  to  dispense  the  means  of  salvation  to 
the  world  In  the  dispensation,  too,  of  these  blessings,  it  was  the 
hai'dened  and  cruel  enmity  of  his  immediate  kindred  which 
opened  the  door  of  grace  and  blessing  to  the  heathen ;  and  the 
sold,  hated,  and  crucified  One  becomes  a  Prince  and  Saviour  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  his  fiimishing  brethren  reap  in 
bitterness  of  soul  the  fruit  of  their  injurious  treatment  toward 
him.  Nor  is  there  a  door  of  escape  to  be  found  for  them  until 
they  come  to  acknowledge,  in  contrition,  of  heart,  that  they  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  their  brother ;  but  then,  looting  unto 
him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  owning  him  as  by  God's 
appointment  the  one  channel  of  life  and  blessing,  they  shall  be 
repaid  with  love  for  hatred,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  share  in 
the  inexhaustible  fulness  that  belongs  to  him. 

What  a  succession,  then,  of  lessons  for  the  cliildren  of  the 
covenant  in  regai"d  to  what  constituted  their  greatest  danger — 
lessons  stretching   through   four  generations — ever   varying  in 
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their  precise  form,  yet  always  bearing  most  directly  and  impres- 
sively upon  the  same  point — writing  out  on  the  very  foundations 
of  their  historyj  and  emblaaoning  on  the  banner  of  their  covenant 
the  important  truth,  that  tire  spiritual  element  was  ever  to  be 
held  the  thing  of  first  and  most  essential  moment,  and  that  the 
natural  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  other  was  chiefly  to  come,  and  the  safeguard  by  which  it  was 
to  be  fenced  and  kept !  From  the  first  tlie  call  of  God  made  it^ 
self  known  as  no  merely  outward  distinction ;  and  the  covenant 
that  grew  out  of  it,  instead  of  being  but  a  formal  bond  of  inter- 
connection between  its  members  and  Grod,  was  framed  especially 
to  meet  the  spuitual  evil  in  the  world,  and  rec(uired  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition,  a  sanctified  heart,  in  all  who  were  to  experience 
its  blessings  and  to  work  out  its  beneficent  results.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  could  the  spiritual  Jehovah,  who 
has,  fi'om  the  lirst  ci'eation  of  man  upon  the  earth,  been  ever  mani- 
festing himself  as  the  Holy  One,  and  dh'ecting  his  administration 
so  as  to  promot-e  the  ends  of  righteousness,  enter  into  a  covenant 
of  life  and  blessing  on  any  other  principle  ?  It  is  impossible — 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  the  unchangeable  God  to  act  contrary  to 
his  nature,  that  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — 
the  covenant  of  grace  and  blessing,  which  embraces  in  its  bosom 
Christ  himself,  and  the  benelite  of  bis  eternal  redemption — could 
ever  have  contemplated  m  its  real  members  any  but  spuitual  and 
righteous  pei-aons.  And  the  whole  tenor  and  current  of  the 
divine  dealings  in  establishing  the  covenant  seem  to  have  been 
ahke  designed  and  calculated  to  shut  up  every  thoughtful  mind 
to  the  conclusion,  that  none  but  such  could  either  fulfil  its  higher 
purposes,  or  have  an  interest  in  its  more  essential  provisions. 

What  thus  appears  to  be  taught  in  the  historical  revelations  of 
God  connected  with  the  estabHshment  of  the  covenant,  is  also 
perpetually  re-echoed  in  the  latei'  communications  of  the  prophets. 
Their  great  aim,  in  the  monitory  part  of  their  writings,  is  to  brii^ 
home  to  men's  minds  the  conviction,  that  the  covenant  had  pre- 
eminently in  view  moral  ends,  and  that  in  so  fer  as  the  people 
degenerated  from  these,  they  failed  in  respect  to  the  main  design 
of  their  calling.  Let  us  point,  in  proof  of  this,  merely  to  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  that  we  may  see  how  the  closiag  witness  of  the 
Old  Covenant  coincides  with  the  testimony  delivered  at  the  begin- 
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ning.  In  the  second  chapter  of  his  writings,  the  prophet  Malaehi, 
addressing  himself  to  the  comiptions  of  the  time,  as  appearing 
first  in  the  priesthood,  and  then  among  the  people  generally, 
charges  hoth  parties  exprrasly  with  a  breach  of  covenant,  and  a 
subversion  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estabhshed.  In  regard  to 
the  priests,  he  points  to  their  ancestral  holine^  in  the  personified 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  says,  "  My  covenant  was  with  biTii  of  life  and 
peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  wherewith  he  feared 
me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  name.  The  law  of  truth  was  in 
his  mouth,  and  inic^aity  was  not  found  in  his  lips ;  he  walked 
with  me  in  peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  ini- 
quity. . , .  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have  caused 
many  to  stumble  at  the  law ;  ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of 
Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you 
contemptible  and  base  before  ail  the  people,  according  as  ye  have 
not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  pai'tial  in  the  law,"  In  a  word,  the 
covenant  in  this  particular  branch  of  it,  had  been  made  expressly  oa 
moral  grounds  and  for  moral  ends,  and  in  practically  losing  sight 
of  these,  the  priests  of  that  time  had  made  void  the  covenant, 
even  though  externally  complying  with  its  appointments,  aud 
were  consequently  visited  with  chastisement  instead  of  biasing. 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  people,  a  reproof  is  first  of  all  administered 
on  accoimt  of  the  unfaithfulness,  which  had  become  comparatively 
common,  in  putting  away  their  Isi-aehtish  wives,  and  taking  out- 
landish women  in  their  stead,  "  the  daughters  of  a  strange  God." 
This  the  prophet  calls  "  profaning  the  covenant  of  tlieir  fathers." 
And  then"  pointing  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  to  the  original 
design  and  purport  of  their  covenant-calling,  he  asks,  in  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  entirely  misunderstood,  from  not  being  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  precise  object  of  the  prophet,  "  And  did  not  He 
make  one  ?  Yet  had  he  the  I'esidue  of  the  Spirit,  And  where- 
fore one  ?  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  Therefore  take 
heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the 
wife  of  his  youth,"  The  one,  which  God  made,  is  not  Adam,  nor 
Abraham,  to  either  of  whom  the  commentators  refer  it,  though  the 
case  of  neither  of  them  propeily  suits  the  point  more  immediately 
in  question.  The  oneness  referred  to  is  that  distinctive  species  of 
it,  on  which  the  whole  section  proceeds  as  its  basis — Isi'ael's  oneness 
as  a  familv,     God  had  chc«en  them — them  alone  of  all  the  na- 
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tions  of  the  eartli — ^to  be  his  peculiar  treaeure.  If  lie  liad  pleased, 
lie  might  have  chosen  more  ;  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  was,  with 
him,  by  no  means  exhausted  by  that  single  effort  He  could  have 
either  left  them  like  others,  or  chosen  othere  besides  them.  But 
he  did  not ;  he  made  one — one  alone,  to  be  peculiarly  his  own, 
setting  it  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  wherefore  that  one  ?  Simply 
that  he  might  have  a  godly  seed ;  that  they  might  be  an  holy 
people,  and  trajismit  the  true  fear  of  Grod  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration. How  baee,  then,  how  utterly  subversive  of  God's  pur- 
poses concerning  them,  to  act  ss  if  no  such  separation  had  taken 
place  ?  to  put  away  their  proper  wives,  and  by  heathenish  alliances 
bring  into  the  bosom  of  their  families  the  very  defilement  and 
corruption,  against  which  God  had  especially  called  them  to  con- 
tend ?  Such  was  this  prophet^s  understanding  of  the  covenant 
made  with  the  fathers  of  the  Isi'aelitish  people ;  and  no  other 
view  of  it,  we  venture  to  say,  would  ever  have  prevailed,  if  its 
nature  had  been  sought  primarily  in  those  fundamental  recfirde, 
which  describe  the  procedure  of  God  in  bringing  it  originally  into 
existence. 
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The  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was 
connected  not  only  with  a  seed  of  bleseing,  but  also  with  an 
inheritance  of  blessing  destined  for  their  poaaesBion.  And  in  order 
to  get  a  correct  view  both  of  the  immediate  and.  of  the  ultimate 
bearing  of  this  part  of  the  covenant-promise,  it  is  not  less  neces- 
sary than  in  the  other  case,  to  consider  the  specific  object  proposed 
in  its  relation  to  the  entire  scheme  of  Gfod,  and  especially  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  forms  part  of  a  series  of  arrangements,  in  which 
the  particular  or  the  individual  was  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
general,  the  univei^al.  In  respect  to  the  good  to  be  inherited,  as 
weU  as  in  respect  to  the  persons  who  might  be  called  to  inherit  it, 
tlie  end  proposed  on  the  part  of  God  was  from  the  first  of  the 
most  comprehensive  natm-e ;  and  if  for  a  time  there  was  an  im- 
mediate narrowing  of  the  field  of  promise,  it  could  only  be  for  the 
sake  of  an  ultimat-e  expansion.  To  see  more  distinctly  the  truth 
of  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  brief  retrcepeci;  of  the  past, 

From  the  outset,  the  earth,  in  its  entire  extent  and  compass,  was 
given  for  the  domain  and  the  heritage  of  man.  He  was  placed  in 
paradise  as  liis  proper  home.  There  he  bad  the  throne  of  bia 
kingdom,  but  not  that  he  might  be  pent  up  within  that  nar- 
row region ;  rather  that  he  might  from  that,  aa  the  seat  of  his 
empire,  and  the  centre  of  his  operations,  go  forth  upon  the  world 
around,  and  bring  it  under  hia  sway.  His  calling  was  to  multi- 
ply and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  so  that  it  might  be- 
come to  its  utmost  bounds  an  extended  and  peopled  paradise. 
But  when  the  fall  entered,  though  the  calhng  was  not  withdrawn, 
nor  the  possession  finally  lost,  yet  man's  relative  position  was 
clianged.     He  had  now,  not  to  work  from  paradise  as  a  rightful 
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king  and  lord,  but  irom  the  blighted  outfield  of  nature's  barren- 
ness to  work  as  a  servant,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  reaching  a 
new  and  better  pai'adise  than  he  had  lost  The  first  promise  of 
grace,  and  the  original  symbols  of  worship,  viewed  ia  connection 
with  the  facts  of  history,  out  of  which  they  grew,  presented  him 
with  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  recovery  ftom  the  evils  of  sin  and 
death,  and  put  Mm  in  the  position  of  an  expectant  through  faith 
in  Grod,  and  toil  and  suffering  in  the  flesh,  of  good  things  yet  to 
come.  The  precise  hope  he  cherished  respecting  these  good 
things,  or  the  inheritance  he  actually  looked  for,  would  at  first 
naturally  take  shape  in  his  imagination  from  wliat  he  had  lost. 
He  would  fancy,  that  though  he  mimt  bear  the  deserved  doom  for 
his  transgression,  and  return  again  to  dust,  yet  the  time  would 
come,  when,  according  to  the  revealed  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
of  God,  the  triumph  of  the  adversaiy  would  be  reversed,  the  dust 
of  death  would  be  again  quickened  into  hfe,  and  the  paradise  of 
delight  be  re-occupied  anew,  with  better  hopes  of  continuance, 
and  with  enlarged  dimensions  8uite4  to  its  destined  possessors. 
He  could  scarcely  have  expected  more  with  the  scanty  materials 
which  faith  and  hope  yet  had  to  build  upon ;  and  with  the  grace 
revealed  to  him,  he  could  scarcely,  if  really  standing  in  faith  and 
hope,  have  expected  less. 

We  deem  it  incredible,  that  with  the  gTant  of  the  earth  so  dis- 
tinctly made  to  man  for  his  possesion,  and  death  so  expressly 
appointed  as  the  penalty  of  hia  yielding  to  the  tempter,  he  should, 
as  a  subject  of  restoring  grace,  have  looked  for  any  other  domain 
as  the  result  of  the  divine  work  in  his  behalf,  than  the  earth  itself, 
or  for  any  other  mode  of  entering  on  the  recovered  possession  of  it, 
than  through  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For,  how  should  be 
have  dreamt  of  a  victory  over  evil  in  any  other  region  than  that 
where  the  evil  liad  prevailed  ?  Or,  how  could  the  hope  of  resti- 
tution have  formed  itself  in  his  bosom,  excepting  as  a  prospective 
re-instatement  in  the  benefits  he  had  forfeited  ?  A  paradise  such 
as  he  had  originally  occupied — but  prepai'ed  now  for  the  occupa^ 
tion  of  redeemed  multitudes — made  to  embrace,  it  may  be,  the 
entire  territory  of  the  globe — ^wrested  for  ever  from  the  serpent's 
brood,  and  rendered  through  aU  its  borders  beautiful  and  good — 
that,  and  nothing  else,  we  conceive,  must  have  been  what  the  first 
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race  of  patriarchal  believers  hoped  and  waited  for,  astlieolijective 
portion  of  good  reserved  for  them. 

But  in  process  of  time  the  deluge  came,  changing  to  a  coneider- 
able  extent  the  outward  appearance  of  the  earth,  and  in  certain 
respects  also  the  government  under  which  it  was  placed,  and  so 
preparing  the  way  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the  hopes  that 
were  to  he  cherished  of  a  coining  inheritance.  The  old  world 
then  perished,  leaving  no  remnant  of  its  original  paradise,  any 
more  than  of  the  giant  enormities  which  had  caused  it  to  groan, 
as  in  pain,  to  be  dehvered.  But  the  new  world,  cleansed  and  puri- 
fied by  the  judgment  of  Giod,  was  now,  without  limit  or  restriction, 
given  to  Noah,  as  the  saved  head  of  mankind,  that  he  might  keep 
it  for  God,  replenish  and  subdue  it, — might  work  it,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  into  the  condition  of  a  second  paradise.  It  soon 
became  too  manifest,  however,  that  this  was  not  possible ;  and 
that  the  righteousness  of  faith,  of  which  Noah  was  heir,  was  still 
not  that  which  could  prevaQ  to  banish  ein  and  death,  corruption 
and  misery,  from  the  world.  Another  and  better  foundation  yet 
remained  to  be  laid  for  such  a  Messed  prospect  to  be  realized.  But 
the  promise  of  this  very  earth  was  nevertheless  given  for  man's 
inheritance,  and  with  a  promise  securing  it  against  any  fresh  de- 
struction. The  needed  righteousness  was  somehow  to  be  wrought 
upon  it,  and  the  region  itself  reclaimed  so  as  to  become  a  habita^ 
tion  of  blessing.  Tliis  was  now  the  heritage  of  good  set  before 
mankind ;  to  have  this  realized  was  the  object  which  they  were 
called  of  God  to  hope  and  strive  for.  And  it  was  with  this  object 
before  them,  an  object,  however,  to  which  tlie  events  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  deluge  did  not  seem  to  be  bringing  them  nearer, 
but  rather  to  be  carrying  them  more  remote,  that  the  call  to 
Abraham  entered.  This  call,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  nature  as  to  the  personal  and  sub- 
jective good  it  contemplated.  It  aimed  at  the  bestowal  of  bless- 
ing— blessing,  of  course,  in  the  divine  sense,  including  the  fullest 
triumph  over  sin  and  death,  (for  where  these  are,  there  can  be  but  the 
beginnings  or  smaller  drops  of  blessing ;)  and  the  bestowal  of  them 
on  Abraham  and  his  lineal  offspring,  first  and  most  copiously, 
but  only  as  the  more  effectual  way  of  extending  them  to  all  the 
families  of  mankind.     The  grand  object  of  the  covenant  made 
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with  him  was  to  render  the  world  truly  hleseed  in  its  inhabitanta, 
himself  forming  the  immediate  etarting-point  of  the  design,  which 
was  thereafter  to  grow  and  germinate,  till  the  whole  circle  of 
humanity  were  embraced  in  its  beneficent  piovisions.  But  in 
connection  with  this  higher  and  grander  object,  there  was  singled 
out  a  portion  of  the  earth  for  the  occupation  of  his  immediate 
.  descendaiits  in  a  particular  line — the  more  special  line  of  blessing ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  even  before  we  go  into  an  exami- 
nation of  particulars,  that  unless  this  select  portion  of  the  world 
were  placed  in  utter  disagreement  with  the  higher  ends  of  the 
covenant,  it  must  have  been  but  a  stepping-stone  to  their  accom- 
plishment— a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  .the  proper  good — the  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  promised  inheritance  by  a  portion  of  the 
heirs  of  blessing  to  image  and  prepare  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  by  the  entire  company  of  the  blessed.  The  particular 
must  here  also  have  been  for  the  sake  of  the  general,  the  univer- 
sal, the  ultimate. 

Proceeding,  however,  to  a  closer  view  of  the  subject,  we  notice, 
fii  t  th  gion  actually  selected  for  a  possession  of  an  inheritance 
t    the  nant-people.     The  land  of  Canaan  occupied  a  place 

tl  n  ent  world  that  entirely  corresponded  with  the  calling 
f  u  h  a  people.  It  was  of  all  lands  the  best  adapted  for  a 
I  pl  wh  were  at  once  to  dwell  in  comparative  isolation,  and 
y  t  w  to  be  in  a  position  for  acting  with  effect  upon  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Hence  it  was  said  by  Eaekiel,  ch.  v.  5,  to 
have  been  "  set  in  the  midst  of  the  countries  and  the  nations"— 
the  umbilicits  terraruTn.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  lay  both  the 
most  densely-peopled  countries,  and  the  greater  and  more  influen- 
tial states  of  antiquity — on  the  south,  Egypt,  and  on  the  north 
and  east,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  the  Medes  and  the  Persiana  Still 
closer  were  the  maritime  states  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whose  vessels 
frequented  every  harbour  then  Imown  to  navigation,  and  whose 
colonies  were  planted  in  each  of  the  three  continents  of  the  old 
world.  And  the  great  routes  of  inland  commerce  between  the 
civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lay  either  through  a  portion 
of  the  territory  itself,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  its  borders. 
Yet  bounded  as  it  was  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  by  the  desert,  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with 
its  two  seas  of  Tiberias  and  Sodom,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
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towering  heights  of  Lebanon,  the  people  who  inhabited  it  might 
juetly  be  said  to  dwell  alone,  while  they  had  on  every  side  points 
of  contact  with  the  most  influential  and  distant  nations.  Then, 
the  land  itself,  in  its  rich  soil  and  plentifal  resoui'cee,  its  varieties 
of  hill  and  dale,  of  river  and  mountain,  its  connection  with  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  with  the  deseri;  on  another,  rendered  it  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  tlie  natural  world,  and  fitted  it  peculiarly  for  beii^ 
the  home  of  those  who  were  to  be  a  pattern-people  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Altogether,  it  were  impossible  to  conceive  a  region 
more  wisely  selected,  and  in  itself  more  thoroughly  adapted,  for 
the  purposes  on  account  of  which  the  family  of  Abraham  were  to 
be  set  apart,  K  they  were  faithful  to  their  covenant  engage- 
ments, they  might  there  have  exhibited,  as  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form before  the  world,  the  bright  exemplar  of  a  people  possessing 
the  characteristics,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  seed  of  bless- 
ing. And  the  finest  opportunities  were,  at  the  same  time,  placed 
within  their  reach  of  proving  in  the  highest  sense  benefactors  to 
mankind,  and  extending  far  and  wide  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Possessing  the  elements  of  the  world's 
they  were  placed  where  these  elements  might  tell  most  rea 
and  powerfully  on  the  world's  inhabitants  ;  and  the  pr 
sion  of  such  a  region  was  at  once  an  earnest  of  the  whole  inherit- 
ance, and,  as  the  world  then  stood,  an  effectual  step  toward  its 
realization.  Abraham,  as  the  heir  of  Canaan,  was  thus  also  "  the 
heir  of  the  world"  as  a  heritage  of  blessing,    (Eom.  iv.  13.)^ 

But,  next,  let  na  mark  the  precise  words  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  concerning  this  inheritance.  As  it  first  occurs,  it  runs, 
"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 


'  Ws  assnme,  tiiat  the  !mid  promised  in  t!ie  co-venant  to  Abroliain,  aiid  affei-warda 
occupied  by  hia  posterity  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  was  aimply  what  is  known  as 
the  Innd  of  Canaan,  lying  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediteci'anean  sea,  and  betvreea 
Lebanon  and  tlie  wilderness  1»low  Eadesh.  This  is  so  clearly  and  delinilely  marked 
out  in  a  multitude  of  histoiical  passages,  and  the  iuhaMtants  of  that  precise  re^n  am 
Eo  oflau  named  oa  timse  whom  Isrosi  dispossessed,  that  any  conBiderations  which  would 
asMgn  othev  limits,  cannot  possibly  be  well  grounded,  Tliere  are  two  or  three  propheti- 
cal passages  whicb  menrion  tbe  Hile  and  the  Euphrates  as  the  tm>  extremities  of  Israel's 
possession  (Oen.  x.v,  IS  ;  xxiii.  31 ;  Detit.  L  7).  But,  as  in  later  prophecy,  these  livera 
are  merely  used  as  taprasentatives  of  tte  conntries  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  in  the  region  lying  Ijetween,  Israel  alone  siiould  have  Ihe  dominion — though 
stil!  the  portion  to  be  actually  possessed  by  them  was  of  mncli  narrower  dimensions. 
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tliy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee,  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,"  &c.  Gen,  xii.  1.  Then,  when  be 
reached  Canaan,  the  promise  was  renewed  to  him  in  these  terms : 
"  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land,"  v.  7.  More  fully  and  de- 
finitely, after  Lot  separated  from  Abraham,  was  it  again  given ; 
"  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward ;  for  all 
the  land  which  tliou  se^t,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  tliy  seed 
for  ever,"  xiii.  14,  15.  Again,  in  chap.  sv.  7,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this 
land  to  inherit  it ;"  and  toward  the  close  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is 
said,  "  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram, 
saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,"  In  chap.  17th,  the  promise  was  for- 
mally ratified  as  a  covenant,  and  sealed  by  the  ordinance  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  there  the  words  used  respecting  the  inheritance 
are,  "  I  wiU  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  ever- 
lasting possession,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  We  read  only  of  one 
occasion  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  when  he  received  the  promise  of  the 
inheritance,  and  the  words  then  used  were,  "  Unto  thee,  and  unto 
thy  seed,  will  I  give  all  these  countries,  and  I  will  peiform  the 
oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father,"  chap.  xxvi.  3, 
^uch  also  were  the  words  addressed  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  the 
land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  ;" 
and  in  precisely  the  same  terms  was  the  promise  again  made  to 
Jacob  many  years  afterwards,  as  recorded  in  chap.  xxxv.  12. 

It  cannot  but  appear  striking,  that  to  each  one  of  these  patriarchs 
successively,  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  should  have  been 
given,  first  to  themselves,  and  then  to  their  posterity  ;  while, 
during  their  own  lifetimes,  they  never  were  permitted  to  get  be- 
yond the  condition  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  having  no  right  to 
any  possession  within  its  borders,  and  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the 
marketable  value,  a  small  field  for  a  burying-ground.  How  shaU 
we  account  for  the  promise,  then,  so  uniformly  running,  "  to  thee," 
and  to  "  thy  seed  ?"  Some,  as  Aineworth  and  Bush,  tell  us  that 
and  here  is  the  same  as  even,  to  thee,  even  to  thy  seed  ;  as  if  a 
man  were  aU  one  with  his  offepring.  or  the  name  of  the  latter 
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were  but  another  name  for  himself !  GUI  gives  a  somewhat  more 
plausible  torn  to  it,  thus :  "  God  gave  Abram  the  title  to  it  now, 
and  to  tiiem  the  possession  of  it  for  foture  times ;  gave  him  it  to 
sojomTi  in  now  where  he  pleased,  and  for  his  posterity  to  dwell  in 
hereafter."  But  the  gift  was  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  not  for 
a  place  of  sojourn ;  and  a  title,  which  left  him  personally  without 
a  foot's-breadth  of  possession,  could  not  be  regarded  in  that  hght 
as  any  real  boon  to  him.  Warburton,  as  usual,  confronts  the  dif- 
ficulty more  boldly :  "  In  the  literal  sense,  it  is  a  promise  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  to  his  posterity ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was-  literally  fulfilled,  though  Abraham  was  never  per- 
sonally in  possession  of  it ;  since  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  put 
collectively,  signify  the  race  of  Abraham:  ;  and  that  race  pos- 
sessed the  land  of  Canaan.  And  surely  God  may  be  allowed  to 
explain  his  own  promise :  now,  though  he  tells  Abraham,  he 
would  ^ve  Aim  the  land,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  him, 
that  it  would  be  many  hundred  years  before  his  posierity  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  it,  Gen.  xv.  13,  &c.  And  as  concerning 
himself,  that  he  should  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and  be  buried 
in  a  good  old  age.  Thus  we  see,  that  both  what  God  explained 
to  be  his  meaning,  and  what  Abraham  understood  him  to  mean, 
was,  that  his  posterity,  after  a  certain  time,  should  be  led  into 
possiMsion  of  the  laud."^ 

But  if  this  were  really  the  whole  meaning,  the  tliought  natu- 
rally occurs,  it  is  strange  so  plain  a  meaning  should  have  been  so 
ambiguously  expressed.  Why  not  simply  say,  "  thy  posterity," 
if  posterity  alone  were  intended,  and  so  render  unnecessary  the 
somewhat  awkward  expedient  of  sinldng  the  patriarch's  indivi- 
duality in  the  history  of  his  race  ?  "Why,  also,  should  the  pro- 
mise have  been  renewed  at  a  later  period,  with  a  pointed  distinc- 
tion between  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  yet  with  an  assurance 
that  the  promise  was  to  bim  as  welt  as  to  them ;  "  And  I  wiU 
give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou 
art  a  stranger  ?"  And  why  should  Stephen  have  made  such  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  apparent  incongruity  between  the  personal 
condition  of  Abraham  and  the  promise  given  to  him,  as  if  there 
were  some  further  meaniag  in  what  was  said  than  lay  on  the  sur- 
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face — "  He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no  not  so  much  as  to 
set  his  foot  on,  yet  he  promised  to  give  it  to  him  for  a  possesion, 
and  to  his  seed  after  Mm  ?"  Acts  vii.  5. 

We  do  not  see  how  these  questions  can  receive  any  satisfactory 
explanation,  so  long  as  no  account  is  made  of  tlie  personal  standing 
of  the  patriarchs  in  regard  to  the  promiBC.  And  there  are  others 
equally  left  without  explanation.  For  no  sufficient  reason  can 
be  assigned  on  that  hypothesis,  for  the  extreme  anxiety  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  to  have  their  bones  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  their 
fathers,  in  the  land  of  Canaan — betokening,  ae  it  eyidently  seemed 
to  do,  a  conviction,  that  to  them  also  belonged  a  personal  interest 
in  the  land.  Neither  does  it  appear  how  the  fact  of  Abraham 
and  his  immediate  offspring,  "  confessing  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  e^h,"  which  they  did  no  otherwise,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  than  by  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  Canaan, 
should  have  proved  that  they  were  looMng  for  and  desiring  a 
better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly  one.  And  then,  strange  to 
think,  if  nothing  more  were  meant  by  the  promise  than  the  view 
now  under  consideration  would  imply,  when  the  posterity  who 
were  to  occupy  the  land  did  obtain  possession  of  it,  we  find  the 
men  of  faith  taking  up  precisely  the  same  confession  as  to  theii- 
being  strangera  and  pilgrims  in  it,  which  was  witnessed  by  their 
forefathers,  who  never  had  it  in  possession.  Even  after  they  be- 
came possessors,  it  seems,  they  were  still  like  their  wandering 
ancestors,  expectants  and  heirs  of  something  better,  and  faith 
had  to  be  exercised,  lest  they  should  lose  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  (Fs.  xxxix.  12,  xcv.,  cxix.  19  ;  1  Ohron  xxix.  15.) 
Surely  if  the  earthly  Canaan  had  been  the  whole  inheritance  they 
were  warranted  to  look  for,  after  they  were  settled  in  it,  the  con- 
dition of  pilgrims  and  strangers  no  longer  was  theirs — they  had 
reached  their  proper  destiny — they  were  dwelling  in  their  appoint- 
ed home — the  promise  had  received  its  due  fulfilment. 

These  manifold  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistencies  will 
vanish — (and  we  see  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  satis- 
factorily removed) — ^by  supposing,  what  ia  certainly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenor  of  revelation,  that  the  promise  of  Canaan  as 
an  inheritance  to  the  people  of  G-od  was  part  of  a  connected  and 
growing  scheme  of  preparatory  an-angements,  which  were  to  have 
their  proper  outgoing  and  final  termination  in  the  establishment 
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of  ChrisfB  ererlaating  kingdom.  Viewed  thus,  the  grant  of 
Canaan  miiBt  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  second  Eden,  a  sacred 
region  once  more  possessed  in  this  fallen  world — God's  own  land 
— out  of  which  life  and  blessing  were  to  come  for  all  lands — the 
present  type  of  a  world  restored  and  blessed.  And  if  so,  then  we 
may  naturally  expect  the  following  consequences  to  have  arisen : 
— ^First,  that  whatever  transactions  may  have  taken  place  con- 
cerning the  actual  Canaan,  these  would  be  aU  ordered  so  as  to 
subserve  the  higher  design,  in  connection  with,  which  the  appoint- 
ment was  made ;  and  second,  that  as  a  sort  of  vail  must  have 
been  allowed  meanwhile  to  hang  over  this  ultimate  design,  (for 
the  issue  of  redemption  could  not  be  made  fully  manifest  tUl  the 
redemption  itself  was  brought  in),  a  certain  degree  of  dubiety 
would  attach  to  some  of  the  things  spoken  regarding  it — these 
would  appear  strange,  or  impossible,  if  viewed  only  in  reference 
to  the  temporary  inheritance — and  would  have  the  effect,  with 
men  of  faath,  as  no  doubt  they  were  intended,  to  compel  the 
mind  to  break  through  the  outward  shell  of  the  promise,  and 
contemplate  the  rich  kernel  enclosed  within.  Thus  the  promise 
being  made  so  distinctly  and  repeatedly  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  while  personally  they  were  allowed  no  settled  footing  in 
the  inheritance  bestowed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  impress  them,  and 
their  more  pious  descendants,  with  the  conviction,  that  higher 
and  more  important  relations  were  included  under  those  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  land  of  Canaan  during  their  earthly  sojourn, 
and  such  as  required  another  order  of  thii^  to  fulfil  them.  They 
must  have  been  convinced,  that  for  some  great  and  substantial 
retaon,  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  they  had  been 
identified  by  Gfod  with  their  posterity  as  to  their  interest  in  the 
promised  inheritance.  And  so,  they  must  have  felt  shut  up  to 
the  belief,  that  when  GJod's  purp(rees  were  completely  fulfilled, 
his  word  of  promise  would  be  literally  verified,  and  that  their 
res^jective  deaths  should  idtimately  be  found  to  raise  no  effectual 
barrier  in  the  way  of  their  actual  share  in  the  inheritance ;  as 
the  same  God  who  would  have  raised  Isaac  from  the  dead,  had  he 
been  put  to  death,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  word,  was 
equally  able,  on  the  same  account,  to  raise  them  up. 

Certainly  the  exact  and  perfect  manner  in  which  the  other 
line  of  promise,  that  which  respected  a  seed  to  Abraham,  was 
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iUfilled,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  fulfilment  in  regard  to  this  also, 
in  the  most  proper  and  complete  sense.  Abraham  did  not  at 
first  understand  how  closely  Giod's  ivords  were  to  he  interpreted  ; 
and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  some  years  for  the  promised  seed  by 
Sarah,  he  began  to  think,  that  God  must  have  meant  an  offspring 
that  should  be  his  only  by  adoption,  and  seems  to  have  thought 
of  constituting  the  son  of  his  steward  his  heir.  Then,  when 
admonished  of  his  error  in  entertaining  eucli  a  thought,  and  in- 
formed, that  the  seed  was  to  spring  from  his  own  loins,  he  acceded, 
after  another  long  period  of  fruitless  waiting,  to  the  proposal  of 
Sarah  regarding  Hagar,  imder  the  irapression,  that  though  he 
was  to  be  the  father  of  the  seed,  yet  it  should  not  be  by  his  pro- 
per wife ;  the  expected  good  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  worldly 
expedient,  and  to  be  his  only  in  a  kind  of  seeondaiy  sense.  Here 
again,  however,  he  was  admonished  of  error,  commanded  to  cease 
from  such  unworthy  devices,  and  walk  in  uprightness  before  G}od ; 
reminded  that  He,  who  made  the  promise,  was  the  Almighty  &od, 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  impossibility  connected  with  tlie  age  of 
Sarali  could  be  of  any  moment,  and  assured  that  the  long  promised 
clfild  was  to  be  the  son  of  him  and  his  lawful  spouse.^  And  when 
Abraham  was  tluis  taught  to  interj^ret  one  part  of  the  pronuse 
in  the  most  esact  and  Hteral  sense,  how  natural  was  it  to  infer, 
that  he  must  do  the  same  also  with  the  other  part  P  H  when 
Gfod  said,  "  Thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  a  seed,"  it  became  clear 
that  the  word  could  receive  nothing  short  of  the  strictest  fulfil- 
ment ;  what  else,  what  less  could  he  expected,  when  Gfod  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  inherit  this  land,"  than  that  the  fulfilment  was  to  be 
ccLually  proper  and  complete  ?  The  providence  of  God,  which 
furnished  such  an  interpretation  in  the  one  case,  could  not  but 
beget  the  conviction,  that  a  similar  principle  of  interpretation 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  other,  and  that  as  the  promise  of  the 
inheritance  was  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  weU  as 
to  their  seed,  so  it  should  be  made  good  in  tlieir  experience,  not 
less  than  in  that  of  their  posterity. 

No  doubt,  such  a  befief  implied,  that  there  must  be  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  before  the  promise  could  be  realized ;  and  to 
those,  who  conceive  that  immortality  was  altogether  a  blank  page 
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to  the  eye  of  an  ancient  Israelite,  fclie  idea  may  seem  to  cany  its 
own  refutation  along  with  it.  The  Babbis,  however,  with  all 
their  blindness,  seemed  to  have  had  juster,  because  more  scrip- 
turalj  notions  of  the  truth  and  purposes  of  God,  in  this  respect. 
Por,  on  Ex.  vi.  4,  the  Talmud  in  (Jemara,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
'■  Where  does  the  law  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?"  thus 
distinctly  answers,  "  In  that  pla<«  where  it  is  said,  I  have  esta- 
blished my  covenant  with  thee,  to  give  thee  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Tor  it  is  not  said,  with  «/om,  but  with  iTiee,  (lit.  yourselves.)"'  The 
same  answer  substantially,  we  are  told,  was  returned  by  Eabbi 
Gamaliel,  when  the  Badduceee  prised  him  with  a  similar  ques- 
tion. And  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Warburton  (E.  vi.  sec.  3,) 
from  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  we  find  the  argument  still  more  fully 
stated :  "  God  said  to  Abraham,  I  will  give  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger.  But  it 
appears,  that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  did  not  possess 
that  land ;  therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  they  shotdd  be  raised 
up  to  enjoy  the  good  promises, — else  the  promises  of  Giod  should 
be  vain  and  false.  So  that  we  have  here  a  proof,  not  only  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  also  of  the  essential  foundation  of 
the  law,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  te  suppose,  that  what  Jewish  Kabbis  could  so  certainly 
draw  from  the  word  of  God,  may  have  been  perceived  by  wise 
and  holy  patriarchs.  And  the  fiict,  of  which  an  inspired  writer 
assures  us,  that  Abraham  so  readily  believed  in  the  possible  re- 
surrection of  Isaac  to  a  present  life,  is  itself  conclusive  proof, 
that  he  would  not  be  slow  to  believe  in  his  own  resurrection  to  a 
future  life,  when  the  word  of  promise  seemed  no  otherwise  capa- 
ble of  receiving  its  proper  fulfilment.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead — not  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — is  the  form  which  the  prospect  of  an  after-state  of  being 
must  have  chiefly  assumed  in  the  minds  of  the  earlier  behevers, 
because  that  which  most  obviously  and  naturally  grew  out  of  the 
promises  made  to  them,  as  well  as  raost  accordant  with  their 
native  cast  of  thought.     And  nothing  but  the  undue  iniluence  of 

'  Sic  habetm  tcadilio  Rab.  Sbnoi ;  qno  loco  ash'uit  Lex  resucrectionem  iiiortuornm  ? 
Kempe  n1>i  dldtnr,  "Aque  etiam  constabilm  fbedua  meaxa  ana  ipais,  ut  dem  ipaia 
teiram  Canaan."     Non  enim  dicitur  nobis  sed  ijiais. 
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tlie  G-entile  pliilosophy  on  men's  minds  could  have  led  them  to 
imagine,  as  they  generally  have  done,  the  reverse  to  have  been  the 
case. 

In  tlic  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  those  of 
the  former,  we  find  the  distinction  constantly  drawn  between  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  body  and  soul, — and  the  one  generally  represented 
as  having  only  elements  of  evil  inhering  in  it,  and  the  other 
elements  of  good.  So  fiir  from  looking  for  the  resmTection  of  the 
body,  as  necessary  to  the  final  well-being  of  men,  full  and  com- 
plete happiness  was  held  to  be  impossible  so  long  as  the  soul  was 
united  to  the  body.  Death  was  so  far  considered  by  them  a  boon, 
that  it  emaaicipated  the  ethereal  principle  from  its  prison-house  ; 
and  their  visions  of  future  bliss,  when  such  visions  were  entertained, 
presented  to  the  eye  of  hope,  scenes  of  delight,  in  which  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  alone  was  to  find  its  satisfaction  and  repose. 
Hence  it  is  CLuite  natural  to  hear  the  better  pai't  of  them  speaking 
with  contempt  of  all  that  concerned  the  body,  looking  upon  death 
as  a  final,  as  well  as  a  happy,  release  fi:om  its  vile  affections,  and 
promising  themselves  a  perennial  enjoyment  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
"  In  what  way  shall  we  bury  you  ?"  said  Crito  to  Socrates,  imme- 
diately before  his  death.  "  As  you  please,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot,  my  friends,  persuade  Crito,  that  I  am  the  Socrates  that  is 
now  convei-sing,  and  ordering  every  thing  that  has  been  said; 
biit  he  thinks  I  am  that  man,  whom  he  wih  shortly  see  a  corpse, 
and  asks  how  you  should  bmy  m&  But  what  I  have  all  along 
been  talking  so  much  about, — ^that  when  I  shall  have  drunk  the 
poison,  I  shall  no  longer  stay  with  yo\i,  but  shall,  forsooth,  go 
away  to  certain  felicities  of  the  blest, — ^tbis  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  saying  in  vain,  whilst  comforting  at  the  same  time  you 
and  myself."  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  dialogue  (Phfedo), 
after  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to  the  true  know- 
ledge and  discernment  of  thin^,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  kept  in  the 
lumpish  and  impure  body,  he  is  represented  as  congi'atidating 
himself  on  the  prospect  now  immediately  before  him :  "  If  these 
things  are  true,  there  is  much  reason  to  hope,  that  he  who  has 
reached  my  present  position,  shall  there  soon  abundantly  obtain 
that,  for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  laboured  so  hard  during  this 
life ;  so  that  I  encounter  with  a  lively  hope  my  appointed  re- 
moval."    No  doubt  such  representations  give  a  highly  coloured 
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and  far  too  favourable  view  of  the  expectations  whicli  the  more 
speculative  part  of  the  heathen  world  cherished  of  a  future  state 
of  heing, — ^for  to  most  of  them  the  whole  was  overehadowed  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  too  often,  indeed,  the  subject  of  absolute 
unbehef.  But  in  this  respect  the  idea  it  presents  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, that  so  far  as  hope  was  exercised  toward  the  future,  it  con- 
nected itself  altogether  with  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
soul ;  and  so  abhorrent  was  the  thought  of  a  reaurreetion  of  the 
body  to  their  notions  of  futui-e  good,  that  TertnUian  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  the  heresy,  which  denied  tliat  ChristiaQ  doctrine  to 
be  the  common  result  of  the  whole  Gentile  philosophy.* 

It  was  precisely  the  reverse  with  believers  in  ancient  and  pri- 
mitive times.  TJieir  prospects  of  a  blessed  immortality  were 
mainly  associated  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  the 
dark  period  to  them  was  the  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  ■which  even  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  in 
their  history,  presented  itself  to  their  view  as  a  state  of  gloom, 
silence,  and  forgetfulness.  Tliey  contemplated  man,  not  in  the 
light  in  which  an  airy,  speculative  philosophy  might  regard  him, 
but  in  the  more  natural  and  proper  one  of  a  compound  being,  to 
which  matter  as  essentially  belongs  as  spirit,  and  in  the  weUbeing 
of  which  there  must  unite  the  happy  condition  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Nay,  the  materials  from  which  they  had  to  form  their 
views  and  prospects  of  a  future  state  of  being,  pointed  most 
directly  to  the  resurrection,  and  passed  over  in  silence  the  period 
mterveuing  between  that  and  death.  Thus,  the  primeval  pro- 
mise, that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  taught  them  to  Mve  in  expectation  of  a  time  when  death 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  victory ;  for  death  being  the  fruit  of 
the  serpent's  triumph,  what  else  could  his  complete  overthrow  be 
than  the  reversal  of  death — ^the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  So 
also  the  prophecy  embodied  in  the  emblems  of  the  tree  of  hfe, 
still  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  its  way  of 
approach  meanwhile  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword,  and  possessed 
by  the  cherubim  of  glory — implying,  that  when  the  spoiler  should 
be  himself  spoiled,  and  the  way  of  life  should  £^ain  be  laid  open 
for  tlie  childi-en  of  promise,  they  should  have  access  to  the  food  of 

omnium  philusophomm  scSiola  sumitiiF,  De 
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immortality,  which  they  could  only  do  by  rieing  out  of  death  and 
entering  on  the  resurrection-state.  The  same  conclusion  grew,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  most  naturally,  and  we  may  aay  inevitably,  out 
of  that  portion  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
race,  which  assured  them  of  a  personal  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  for  dying,  as  they  did,  without  having  obtained  any  in- 
heritance in  it,  how  could  the  word  of  promise  he  verified  to 
them,  hut  by  their  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  receive  what  it 
warranted  them  to  expect  ?  In  perfect  accordance  with  th^e 
earlier  intimations,  or  ground-promise,  as  they  may  be  called, 
we  find,  as  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and  listen  to  the  more 
express  utterances  of  prophecy  regarding  the  hopes  of  the  church, 
that  the  grand  point  on  which  they  are  all  made  to  centre,  ia  the 
rcaunection  from  the  dead ;  and  it  is  so,  no  doubt,  for  the  rea- 
sou,  that  as  death  is  fi-om  the  first  represented  eis  the  wages  of 
sin,  the  evil  pre-eminently  under  which  humanity  groans,  so  the 
ahohtion  of  death  by  mortahty  being  swallowed  up  of  life,  is  un- 
derstood to  carry  in  its  train  the  restitution  of  aU  things. 

The  Psalms,  which  are  so  full  of  the  experience  and  hopes  ot 
David,  and  other  holy  men  of  old,  wliile  they  express  only  fear 
and  discomfort  in  regard  to  the  state  after  death,  not  unfre- 
quently  point  to  the  resurrection  fixim  the  dead  as  the  great  con- 
summation of  deme  and  expectation :  "  My  flesh  also  shall  rest 
in  hope,  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heU,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption,"  Ps.  svi.  9, 10.  "  Lilte 
sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave ;  death  shah  feed  on  them ;  and 
the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ;  and 
their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their  dwelling ;  but 
God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he 
shall  receive  me,"  xlis.  14,  15.  The  prophets,  who  are  utterly 
silent  regarding  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul,  speak  still 
more  explicitly  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  evidently 
connect  with  it  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  church.  Thus  Isaiah, 
"  He  will  swaUow  up  death  in  victory,"  xxv.  8  ;  and  again,  "  Thy 
dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise ; 
awalce  and  rang,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dvist,"  xxvi.  19.  To  the 
like  effect,  Hosea  xiii.  14,  "  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave,  1  will  redeem  them  from  death ;  0  death,  I  will  be 
tliy  plagues ;  0  grave,  I  wiU  be  thy  destruction,"     The  vision  of 
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the  dry  bones,  in  the  tMrty-seTenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  whether 
understood  of  a  literal  reBurrection  from  the  state  of  the  dead,  or 
of  a  figurative  resurrection,  a  political  resuscitation  from  a  down- 
cast and  degraded  condition,  strongly  indicates,  in  either  case,  the 
charaj^teristic  nature  of  their  future  prospects.  Then,  finally,  in 
Daniel,  we  read,  ch.  xii.,  not  only  that  he  was  himself,  after  rest- 
ing for  a  s?aeon  among  the  dead,  "  to  stand  in  Lis  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days,"  but  also  that  at  the  great  crisis  of  the  church's  his- 
tory, when  they  should  be  for  ever  rescued  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  "  many  of  them  that  sleep  ia  the  dust  of  the  earth  should 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt." 

Besides  these  direct  and  palpable  proofs  of  a  resurrection  in  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  of  the  peculiar  plaee  it  holds  there,  the 
Babbinical  and  modern  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  refer  to  many 
others  as  inferentiaily  teaching  the  same  doctrine.  That  the  ear- 
lier Jews  were  not  behind  them,  either  in  the  importance  they 
attached  to  the  doctrine,  or  in  their  persuasion  of  its  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  we  may  assuredly 
gather  irom  the  tenacity  with  which  all  but  the  Sadducees  evi- 
dently held  it  in  our  Lord's  time,  and  the  ready  approval  which 
he  met  with  when  inferring  it  from  the  declaration  made  to 
Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  It 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  therefore,  to  allege,  as  has  often  been 
done,  against  any  clear  or  well-grounded  hehef,  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  regarding  a  future  and  immortal  state  of  being, 
such  passages  as  speak  of  the  darkness,  silence,  and  nothingness 
of  the  condition  immediately  subsequent  to  death,  and  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  body  in  the  tomb.  For  that  precisely  was  the 
period  in  respect  to  which  their  light  failed  them.  Of  a  heathenish 
immortality,  which  ascribed  to  the  soul  a  perpetual  existence 
separate  from  the  body,  and  considered  its  happiness,  when  thus 
separate,  as  the  ultimate  good  of  man,  they  certainly  knew  aird 
beheved  nothing.  But  we  are  persuaded,  no  tenet  was  more 
firmly  and  sacredly  held  among  them  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  history,  than  that  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  final  and  everlasting  portion  of  good  to  the 
people  of  God.  And  when  tho  Jewish  doctors  gave  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  a  place  among  the  thirteen  fundamental 
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articIeB  of  their  faith,  and  cut  off  from  all  inheritance  in  a  future 
state  of  felicity,  thoee  who  deny  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard 
the  doctrine  as  atiaining  to  a  higher  place  in  their  hands,  than  it 
did  with  their  fathers  before  the  Christian  era,^ 

There  was  something  more,  however,  in  the  Jewish  faith  con- 
cerning the  resurrection,  than  its  being  simply  held  as  an  article 
in  their  creed,  and  held  to  be  a  fact  that  should  one  day  he  rea- 
lized in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  stood  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going testimonies  shew,  and  especially  with  the  work  and  ad- 
vent of  Messiaii.  They  not  only  believed  that  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when  Messiah 
came  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  John  i.  21,  v.  25),  but  that  his 
work,  especially  as  regards  the  promised  inheritance,  could  only 
be  carried  into  effect  through  the  resurrection.  Levi"  holds  it  as 
a  settled  point,  that  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  very 
near  the  time  of  the  redemption,"  meaning  by  the  redemption 
the  full  and  final  enjoyment  of  all  blessing  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, and  that  such  is  the  united  sense  of  all  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  of  the  times  of  Messiah.  In  this,  indeed,  he  only 
oxpresses  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  by  Jewish  writers, 
who  constantly  Eissert  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
whole  Jewish  race,  to  meet  and  rejoice  with  Christ,  when  he 
comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  often  thrust  forward  their  views 
regarding  it,  when  there  is  no  proper  occasion  to  do  so.  Thus, 
in  Sohar,  Gienes.  fol.  77,  as  quoted  by  Sehoettgen,  II.  p.  367,  E. 
Nehorai  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  Abraham's  speaking  to  his 
servant,  GJen.  sxiv.  2,  "  "We  are  to  understand  the  servant  of  God, 
his  senior  domus.  And  who  is  he  ?  Metatron  (Messiah),  who, 
as  we  have  said,  will  bring  forth  the  souls  from  their  sepulchres," 
But  a  higher  authority  still  may  be  appealed  to.  For  the  apostle 
to  the  Grentiles  thus  expresses — and  with  evident  approval  as  to 
the  general  principle — the  mind  of  his  countrymen  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah  and  the  resurrection :  "  I  now  stand  and  am  judged 
for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  oiu^  fathers ;  unto 
which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  seiwing  Giod  day  and 
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night,  hope  to  come — for  which  hope's  mke,  Mug  Agrippa,  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews.  Why  should  it  he  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  yoUj  that  Gocl  should  raise  the  dead  ?"^  The 
connection,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  here  placed 
with  the  great  promise  of  a  M^siah,  for  which  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  so  eagerly  and  intently  looking,  evidently  implies, 
that  the  two  were  usually  coupled  together  in  the  Jewish  faith, 
nay  that  the  one  could  reach  its  proper  fiilfilment  only  thi-ough 
the  performance  of  the  other,  and  tliat  in  believing  on  a  Messiah 
risen  from  the  dead,  the  apostle  was  acting  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  hopes  of  his  nation. 

But  now,  to  apply  all  this  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
the  promised  inheritance, — ^if  that  inheritance  was  promised  in  a 
way,  which  from  the  very  first  implied  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  before  it  could  be  rightly  enjoyed, — and  if  all  along,  even 
when  Canaan  was  possessed  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  men  of 
iaith  still  looked  forward  to  anotiier  inheritance,  when  the  curse 
should  he  utterly  abolished,  the  blessing  fully  received,  and  death 
finally  swallowed  up  in  victory — then,  a  twofold  boon  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  under  the  promise  of 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  one  to  be  realized  in  the  natural,  and  the 
other  in  the  resurrection  state, — a  mingled  and  temporary  good 
before,  and  a  complete  and  permanent  one  after,  the  restitution 
of  all  things  by  the  Messiah.  So  that,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
designs  of  God,  the  land  of  Canaan  woidd  serve  much  the  same 
purpose  as  tJie  garden  of  Eden,  with  its  tree  of  life  and  cheru- 
bim of  glory— the  same,  and  yet  more,-^for  it  not  only  presented 
to  the  eye  of  faith  a  type,  but  also  gave  in  its  possession  an  ear- 
nest of  the  inheritance  of  a  paradisiacal  world.  The  difference, 
however,  is  not  essential,  and  only  indicates  an  advance  in  God's 
revelations  and  purposes  of  grace,  making  what  was  ultimately 
designed  for  the  faithful  more  sure  to  them  by  an  instalment, 
through  a  singular  train  of  providential  arrangements,  in  a  pre- 
sent inheritance  of  good.  They  thus  enjoyed  a  real  and  substan- 
tial pledge  of  the  better  things  to  come,  which  were  to  be  fijlfiUed 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  what  were  these  better  thing-s  themselves  ?    Wliat  was 
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tiiua  indicated  to  Abraham  and  his  believing  posterity,  as  their 
coming  inheritance  of  good  ?  If  it  was  clear  that  they  must  have 
attained  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  before  they  could  pro- 
jjerly  enjoy  the  possession,  it  could  not  be  Canaan  in  its  natural 
state,  as  a  region  of  the  present  earth,  tliat  was  to  be  inherited. 
For  that  considered  as  the  abode  of  Abraliam  and  all  his  elect 
posterity,  when  raised  from  the  tomb  and  collected  into  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  must  have  appeared  of  far  too  limited  dimen- 
sions, aa  well  as  of  unsuitable  character.  Though  it  might  well 
seem  a  vast  inheritance  for  any  living  generation  that  should 
spring  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  yet  it  was  palpably  inadequate 
for  the  possession  of  his  collected  seed,  when  it  should  have  be- 
come like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  And  not  only  so, 
but  as  the  risen  body  is  to  be,  not  a  natural,  but  a  glorified  one, 
the  inheritance  it  is  to  occupy  must  be  a  glorified  one  too.  The 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  in  its  present  fallen  and  corruptible 
state,  could  be  a  fit  possession  for  men  only  so  long  as  in  their 
persons  they  are  themselves  fallen  and  corruptible.  When  re- 
deemed from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  entered  on  the  glories 
of  the  new  creation,  the  natural  Canaan  wiU  be  as  unfit  to  be 
their  proper  home  and  po^ession,  as  the  originaj  Eden  would 
have  been  with  its  tree  of  life.  Much  more  so,  indeed — -for  the 
earth  in  ite  present  state  is  adapted  to  the  support  and  enjoyment 
of  man,  as  constituted,  not  only  after  the  earthly  Adam,  but  after 
him  as  underlying  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  curse.  And  the 
ultimate  inheritance  destined  for  Abraham  and  the  heirs  of  pro- 
mise, which  was  to  become  theirs  after  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  must  be  as  much  higher  and  better  than  any  thing  which 
the  earth,  in  its  present  state,  can  furnish,  as  man's  nature,  when 
glorified,  shall  be  higher  and  better  than  it  is  while  in  bondage  to 
sin  and  death. 

Nothing  le^  than  this  certainly  is  taught  in  what  is  said  of  the 
inheritance,  as  expected  by  the  patriarchs,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  pro- 
mises, but  having  seen  them  afar  of^  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  siich  things,  declare 
plainly,  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  traly,  if  they  had  been 
mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  tb.ey  came  out,  they  might 
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have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.  But  now  they  desire  a 
hetter  countiy,  that  is,  an  heavenly ;  wherefore  Giod  is  not  aehameci 
to  be  called  their  Grod,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city." 
Without  entering  into  any  minute  commentary  on  this  passage,  it 
cannot  Ijut  be  regarded  as  perfectly  conclusive  of  two  points  i 
First,  that  Abraham,  and  the  heirs  witli  him  of  the  same  promise, 
did  understand  and  believe,  that  the  inheiitanee  secured  to  them 
under  the  promise  of  Canaan  (for  that  was  the  only  word  spoken 
to  them  of  an  inheritance),  was  one  in  which  they  had  a  personal 
interest.  And  then,  secondly,  that  the  inheritance  as  it  was  to 
be  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  them,  was  to  be  not  a  tempoiury,  but 
a  fiaal  one, — one  that  might  fitly  be  designated  a  "  heavenly  coun- 
try," a  city  built  by  divine  hands,  and  based  on  immoveable  foun- 
dations,— in  short,  the  ultimate  and  proper  resting-place  of  re- 
deemed and  risen  natures.  This  was  what  these  holy  patriarchs 
expected  and  desired, — what  they  were  ivo/rranted  to  expect  and 
desire ; — for  their  conduct  in  this  respect  is  the  subject  of  coitt- 
mendation,  and  is  justified  on  the  special  groimd,  that  othei-wise 
GJod  muBt  have  been  ashamed  to  be  called  theii-  God.  And, 
finally,  it  was  what  they  found  contained  in  the  promise  to  them, 
of  an  inheritance  in  the  land,  in  which  they  were  pilgrims  and 
strangers  ;  for  to  that  promise  alone  could  they  look  for  the  spe- 
cial ground  of  the  hopes  they  cherished  of  a  sure  and  final  pos- 
session. 

But  the  question  again  returns,  what  is  that  po^ession  iteelf 
really  to  be  ?  That  it  cannot  be  the  country  itself  of  Palatine, 
either  in  its  present  condition,  or  as  it  might  become  under  any 
system  of  culture  of  which  nature  is  capable,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  lengthened  proof  The  twofold  fact,  that  the  pos- 
session was  to  be  man's  ultimate,  heavenly  irdieritance,  and  that 
it  could  be  attained  only  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
clearly  forbids  the  supposition  of  ite  being  the  hteral  land  of 
Canaan,  under  any  conceivable  form  of  renovated  fruitfulness 
and  beauty.  This  is  also  evident  from  the  natm'e  of  the  promise, 
that  formed  the  ground  of  Abraham's  hope, — ^which  made  men- 
tion only  of  the  land  of  Oanaan, — ^and  which,  as  pointing  to  an 
nlterior  inlieritanoe,  must  have  belonged  to  that  combination  of 
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type  with  prophecy,  which  we  placed  first,  tiz.  having  the  promise, 
or  prediction,  not  in  the  language  employed,  but  in  the  typical 
character  of  the  object  which  that  language  described.  The  pro- 
mise made  to  Abraham  was  simple  enough  in  iteelf.  It  gave 
assurance  of  a  land  distinctly  marked  off  by  certain  geographical 
boundaries.  It  was  not  properly  in  the  words  of  that  promise 
that  he  could  read  his  destiny  to  any  future  and  ultimate  inheri- 
tance ;  but  puttir^  together  the  two  things,  that  the  promised 
good  could  only  he  realized  fully  in  an  ailer-stata  of  being,  and 
that  aU  the  relations  of  the  church  then  were  preparative  and 
temporary  representations  of  better  things  to  come,  he  might 
then  perceive,  that  the  eartlily  Canaan  was  a  type  of  what  was 
finaEy  to  be  enjoyed.  Thus  the  establishment  of  his  offepring 
there  would  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy,  info/A,  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  whole  of  an  elect  seed  to  their  destined  state  of  blessing 
and  glory.  But  such  being  the  case,-i-the  prediction  standing 
altogether  in  the  type, — ^the  thing  predicted  and  promised  must 
in  conformity  with  all  typical  relations,  have  been  another  and 
far  higher  thing  than  that  which  served  to  predict  and  promise  it, 
— Canaan  could  not  be  the  type  of  itself, — it  could  only  represent, 
on  the  lower  platform  of  nature,  what  was  ha-eafter  to  be  deve- 
loped on  the  loftier  arena  of  Good's  everlasting  kingdom, — and  as 
far  as  the  tilings  of  fallen  and  corrupt  nature  differ  from,  and  are 
inferior  to,  those  of  redemption,  so  far  must  the  rest  of  Canaan 
have  differed  irom,  and  been  inferior  to,  "  that  rest  which  remain- 
etb  for  the  people  of  God." 

What  that  final  rest  or  inheritance,  which  forms  the  antitype 
to  Canaan,  really  is,  we  may  gather  from  the  words  of  the  apostle 
concerning  it  in  Eph.  i.  14,  where  he  calls  the  Spirit  "  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  posses- 
sion."'    It  is  plain,  that  the  subject  here  discoursed  of,  is  not  our 

'  That  the  reodTed  tranalation  givea  here  llie  sense  of  the  oiiginal  with  substantial 
correctness,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  The  latter  part  of  it,  ijj  avAir^Biirn  tJ;  ■rsfiB-tii- 
g-isjc,  has  been  variously  nndersl^od,  and  its  natanil  import  too  commonly  oredooked. 
Robinson  in  his  Iiflsioon  makes  it,  ivohiT^iriv  ttiv  ^i^i^ii«}i7rav,  llie  redemption  ac- 
qnired.  for  us,— a  violent  change,  which  could  only  be  justified  if  absolutely  neceaaaiy. 
The  only  two  senses,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Teatamaiit,  are,  1.  Acqairmg, 
aequisition,  obluining,  1  Thesa.  v,  9  ;  2  Thess.  i[.  14 1  Heh.  x.  89 ;  2.  The  thing  obtained 
or  aeqiared,poiaeaaion,  in  wUch  sense,  unquestionalily,  it  is  used  In  Hal.  iii.  17,  and  in 
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persons,  but  our  goods ;  not  what  believers  in  their  souls  and 
bodies  are  to  be  hereafter,  but  what  is  prepared  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. IFor  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  a  person,  must 
always  be  separate  from  the  person  himself  And  as  that  which 
is  called  an  inheritance  in  the  one  clause,  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  with  that  which  in  the  other  is  named  a  possession,  pur- 
chased or  accLuired,  but  not  yet  redeemed,  the  redemption  of  the 
possesion  must  he  a  work  to  be  accomplished  ybr  us,  and  not  to 
be  wrought  in  us.  It  must  be  a  change  to  the  better,  effected  not 
upon  our  persons,  but  upon  the  outward  provision  secured  for 
their  ulterior  happiness  and  well-being. 

It  is  true,  that  the  church  of  God,  the  company  of  sound  and 
genuine  behevers,  is  sometimes  called  the  inheritance  or  pur- 
chased possession  of  Gfod.  Inpld  Testament  Scripture  his  people 
are  styled  his  "  heritage,"  "  his  treasure ;"  and  in  New  Testament 
Scripku-e  we  find  St  Peter  addressing  them  aa 


1  Pei.  ii.  9.  Inljoth  of  these  places  it  is  applied  to  the  obnrch,  as  God's  acquired,  pur- 
chased pDSSMsion,  and  ia  eqnal  to  his  pecnUnm,  or  property  in  the  stricter  sense,  Ms 
select  treasure,  which  ia  related  to  hira  aa  nothing  else  la,  which  he  haa  acqiuiBd  or  pur- 
chased, a-igiifreiirim,  by  hia  own  Wood,  Acts  xx.  23,  eomp.  also  Es.  xix.  6 ;  Dent. 
viL  6  !  Tit.  iL  14.  The  great  mijoiity  of  interpreters,  from  CalTiu  to  Havless,  are  of 
□pinion,  that  because  In  these  passages  trtpmiim!  is  used  as  a  designation  of  the  cliurch, 
considered  as  God's  peculiar  property,  it  has  the  same  meaning  here,  "  unto,  or  until 
the  redemptioD  of  his  pDrchascd  people,"  as  Boothroyd  expressly  renders.  But  this 
view  is  liable  to  three  objeclioos.  1.  The  word  vt^nriStims,  is  nowhere  alHolutely  and 
by  itself  put  for  "  purchased  people,"  or  "  cinreh ;"  when.  SO  used,  it  has  the  addition 
of  AttM.  2.  The  redemption  of  the  church  would  tiieji  be  regarded  as  future,  whereas 
it  is  always  represented  aa  past.  We  read  of  the  redemptjon  of  the  bodies  of  believers 
as  yet  to  talte  place,  but  never  of  the  rcdempaon  of  the  church ;  that  is  unifijnnly 
spoken  of  as  having  been  effected  by  the  death  of  Clirist.  3.  It  does  not  siut  the  con^ 
DOction ;  £>r  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  t!ie  in-dwelling  of  the  spirit  as  the  earnest  of  the 
inheritance,  to  which  believera  are  destined,  and  as  an  earnest  is  given  as  a  temporary 
Hubatitnte  for  the  inheritance  or  posaeaaion,  the  term  to  which,  or  the  end  in  respect  to 
which  it  ia  given,  must  iie,  not  some  other  event  of  a  collateral  nature,  but  the  coming 
or  receiving  of  the  poasesaion  itself.  Then,  while  these  objections  apply  to  the  common 
view,  there  is  no  need  for  resortuig  to  it ;  whUe  it  does  1  to  th  -d,  it  only 
obscures  the  sense.  Ei(  trifinliieii  both  QJcumenius  and  Theophyla  t  1  Pet.  ii.  9, 
hold  to  be  i<c  »Tan>,  ti;  xhn^Bitfclar,  for  a  possesion,  for  an  inh  ntance  A  d  Didymus 
on  the  same  place,  aa  quoted  by  Stager,  says,  "  that  ia  a-  ;  win  1     by  way  of 

distinction,  is  reckoned  among  our  substance  and  possesdo  Theref        the  cori'ect 

meanuig  here  ia  that  ^ven  bj-  Calov :  "  Ui^nrimrit,  the  ah  tra  t  b^  g  pla  ed  for  the 
concrete,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  acquired  hiherifance  f  th  H  Ij  apirit  ia  the 
pledge  and  earnest  until  the  full  redemption  of  the  acquire!      h  nl     oe 
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or  literally,  a  people  for  a  posaession — ^nataely,  a  possession  of 
God,  acc[uired  or  purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  hia  dear  Son, 
The  CLuestion  here,  however,  is  not  of  what  may  be  called  God's 
inheritance,  but  of  ours ;  not  of  our  redemption  from  the  bondage 
of  evil  as  a  possession  of  God,  which  he  seeks  to  enjoy  free  from  all 
evil,  but  of  that  which  we  are  oui«elves  to  possess  and  occupy  as 
our  final  portion.  And  as  we  could  with  no  propriety  be  called 
our  own  inheritance,  or  our  own  possession,  it  must  be  something 
apart  from,  and  out  of  ourselves,  which  is  here  to  be  understood, 
— not  a  state  of  being  to  be  held,  hut  a  portion  of  Messing  and 
glojy  to  be  enjoyed. 

Now,  -whatever  the  inheritance  or  possession  may  be  in  itself, 
and  whatever  the  region  where  it  is  to  he  enjoyed,  when  it  is 
spoken  of  as  needing  to  be  redeemed,  we  are  evidently  taiight  to 
regard  it,  as  something  that  has  been  alienated  from  us,  but  is 
.  again  to  be  made  ours  ;  not  a  possession  altogether  new,  but  an 
old  possession,  lost,  and  again  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  powera  of 
evU,  which  now  overmaster  and  destroy  it.  So  was  it  certainly 
with  our  persons.  They  were  sold  under  sin.  With  our  loss 
of  righteousness  before  God,  we  lost,  at  the  same  time,  our 
spiritual  freedom,  and  all  that  e^entially  belonged  to  the  pure 
and  blessed  life,  in  the  posaession  of  which  we  were  created.  In- 
stead of  this  we  became  subject  to  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  holding  us  captive  in  our  souls  to  the  foul 
and  wretched  bondage  of  sin,  and  in  our  bodies  to  the  mortaKty 
and  corruption  of  death.  The  redemption  of  our  persona  is  just 
their  recovery  from  this  lost  and  ruinous  state,  to  the  freedom  of 
God's  children,  and  the  blessedness  of  immortal  life  in  his  pre- 
sence and  glory.  It  proceeds  at  every  step  by  acts  of  judgment 
upon  the  great  adversary  and  oppressor,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  evil,  and  ever  seeks  to  drive  it  to  the  uttermost.  And  when 
the  work  shall  be  completed  by  the  redemption  of  the  body  from 
the  power  of  the  grave,  there  sliaU  then  be  the  breakmg  up  of 
the  last  bond  of  oppr^sion  that  lay  upon  our  natures, — the  put- 
ting down  of  the  last  enemy,  that  the  son  of  wickedness  may  no 
longer  vex  or  injure  us. 

In  this  redemption-process,  which  is  already  begun  upon  the 
people  of  God,  and  shall  be  consummated  in  the  glories  of  the 
resurrection,  it  is  the  same  persons,  the  same  soul  and  body, 
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which  have  experience  hoth  of  the  evil  and  of  tlie  good.  Though 
the  change  is  so  great  and  wonderful,  that  it  is  sometimeB  called 
a  new  creation,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  any  thing  being  brought 
into  existence,  which  previously  had  no  being.  Such  language  is 
simply  used  on  account  of  the  happy  and  glorious  transformation, 
that  is  made  to  pass  upon  the  natures  which  already  exists  but 
exist  only  in  a  state  of  misery  and  oppression.  And  when  the 
same  language  is  applied  to  the  inheritance,  which  is  used  of  the 
pereons  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  it,  what  can  this  indicate,  but 
.that  the  same  things  are  true  concerning  it  ?  The  bringing  in 
of  that  inheritance,  in  its  linished  state  of  fulness  and  glory,  ia 
in  lilte  mannei'  called  "  the  making  of  aU  things  new  ;"  but  it  is 
so  caUed  only  in  respect  to  the  wonderful  transformation  wliich 
is  to  be  wrought  upon  the  old  things,  which  are  thereby  to  re- 
ceive another  constitution,  and  present  another  aspect,  than  they 
were  wont  to  do  before.  For  that  the  possession  is  to  be  redeemed, 
bespeaks  it  as  a  thing  to  be  recovered,  not  to  be  made, — a  thing 
already  in  being,  though  so  changed  from  its  original  destination, 
80  marred  and  spoiled,  overlaid  with  so  many  forms  of  evil,  and 
so  far  from  serving  the  ends  for  which  it  is  required,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  alienated  from  us,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  purposes  of  evil. 

Now,  what  is  it,  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed  ?  If  it  is  said 
heaven,  and  by  that  is  meant  what  is  commonly  understood,  some 
region  far  removed  from  this  lower  world,  in  the  sightless  realms 
of  ethei',  then,  we  ask,  was  heaven  in  that  sense  ever  man's  ?  Has 
it  become  obnoxious  to  any  evils,  from  which  it  must  be  delivered  ? 
or  has  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  and  an  oppressor,  from 
■whose  evil  sway  it  must  again  be  redeemed  ?  None  of  these 
things  surely  can  be  said  of  such  a  heaven.  It  would  be  an  alto- 
gether new  inheritance,  a  possession  never  held,  consequently 
never  lost,  and  incapable  of  being  redee.med.  And  there  is  no- 
thing that  answers  such  a  desci-iption,  or  can  possibly  realize  the 
conditions  of  such  an  inheritance,  but  what  lies  within  the  bounds 
and  compass  of  this  earth  itself,  with  which  the  history  of  man 
ha^  hitherto  been  connected  both  in  good  and  evil,  and  where  all 
the  possession  is,  that  he  can  properly  be  said  either  to  have  held 
or  to  have  lost.  " 

Let  us  again  recur  to  the  past.    Man's  original  inheritance  was 
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a  lordsMp  or  dominioii,  stretching  over  the  whole  earth,  but  ex- 
teiniing  no  farther.  It  entitled  him  to  the  ministry  of  all  crea- 
tiires  within  its  borders,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions upon  its  surface — on**  only  excepted,  for  the  trial  of  his 
oliedienee  (Gen.  i.  28-31 ;  Ps.  viii.)  When  he  fell,  he  feU  from 
his  dominion,  as  well  as  from  his  purity ;  the  inheritance  de- 
parted from  him ;  he  was  driven  from  paradise,  the  throne  and 
palace  of  his  Mngdom  ;  labour,  servitude,  and  suffering,  became 
his  portion  in  the  world ;  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  bondsman,  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  on  what  was  formed  to  be 
his  inheritance,  and  all  that  he  has  since  been  able,  by  hard  toil 
and  industry,  to  aequire,  is  but  a  partial  and  temporary  command 
over  some  fragments  of  what  was  at  flrat  aU  his  own.  Nor  is 
that  the  whole.  For  with  man's  loss  of  the  Inheritance,  Satan 
was  permitted  to  enter,  and  extend  his  usurped  sway  over  the 
domain,  from  which  man  has  been  expelled  as  its  proper  lord. 
And  this  he  does  by  fining  the  world  with  agencies  and  works  of 
evil, — spreading  disorder  through  the  elements  of  nature,  and  dis- 
affection among  the  several  orders  of  being, — above  all,  corrupting 
the  minds  of  men,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  cast  off  the  authority  of 
God,  and  to  use  the  things  he  confers  on  them  for  their  own  self- 
ish ends  and  purposes,  for  the  injury  and  oppression  of  their  fellow- 
men,  for  the  encouragement  of  sin  and  suppression  of  the  truth 
of  God,  for  rendering  the  world,  in  short,  as  far  ae  possible,  a 
region  of  darkness  and  not  of  light,  a  kingdom  of  Satan  and  not 
of  God,  a  theatre  of  malice,  corruption,  and  disorder,  not  of  love, 
harmony,  and  blessedness. 

Now,  as  the  redemption  of  man's  person  coi^ists  in  his  being 
rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  from  the  power  of  sin  in  his 
soul,  and  from  the  reign  of  death  in  hie  body,  which  are  the  two 
forma  of  Satan's  dommion  over  man's  nature ;  what  can  tlie 
redemption  of  the  inheritance  be,  but  the  rescuing  of  this  earth 
from  the  manifold  ills,  which  tJirough  the  instrumentality  of 
Satan  have  come  to  lodge  in  its  bosom, — ^purgingits  elements  of  all 
mischief  and  disorder, — changing  it  from  being  the  vale  of  tears 
and  the  charnel-house  of  death,  into  a  paradise  of  life  and  bless- 
ii^,— restoring  to  man,  himself  then  redeemed,  and  fitted  for 
the  honour,  the  sceptre  of  a  real  dominion  over  all  ite  fulness, — 
in  a  word,  rendering  it  in  character  and  design  what  it  was  on 
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creation's  mom,  when  the  eons  of  Gkid  shouted  for  joy,  and  Grod 
himself  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  goodness  and  order  and 
beauty,  which  pervaded  this  portion  of  his  universe  ?  To  do  such 
a  work  as  this  upon  the  earth,  would  manifestly  be  to  redeem 
the  possession,  which  man  by  disobedience  forfeited  and  Itet,  and 
a  new  title  to  which  has  been  purchased  by  Christ  for  all  his  spi- 
ritual seed ;  for  were  that  done,  the  enemy  would  be  completely 
foiled  and  east  out,  and  man's  proper  inheritance  restored. 

But  some  are  perhaps  ready  to  ask,  is  that,  then,  aU  the  inhe- 
ritance that  the  redeemed  have  to  look  for  ?  Is  their  abode  still 
to  be  upon  earth,  and  their  portion  of  good  to  be  confined  to  what 
may  be  derived  from  its  material  joys  and  occupations  ?  Is  pa- 
radise restored,  to  be  simply  the  re-estahlishment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  paradise  lost  ?  We  might  reply  to  such  questions  by 
putting  similar  ones  regarding  the  jjersons  of  the  redeemed.  Are 
these  still,  after  all,  to  be  the  same  persons  they  were  during  the 
days  of  their  sojourn  on  earth  ?  Is  the  soul,  when  expatiating 
amid  the  glorious  scenes  of  eternity,  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  powers  and  fiiculties,  which  it  employed  on  the  things  of 
time  ?  And  is  the  outward  frame,  in  which  it  is  to  lodge  and 
act  and  enjoy  itself,  to  be  that  very  tabernacle,  which  it  bore  here 
in  weakness,  and  which  it  left  behind  to  rot  and  perish  in  the 
tomb  P  Would  any  one  feel  at  a  moment's  loss  to  answer  sach 
questions  in  the  affinnative  ?  Does  it  in  any  respect  shock  our 
feelings,  or  lower  the  exj)ectation8  we  feel  warranted  to  cherish 
concerning  our  future  state,  when  we  think,  that  the  very  soul 
and  body,  which  together  constitute  and  make  up  the  being  we 
now  are,  shall  also  constitute  and  make  up  the  being  we  are  to 
he  hereafter  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  however  little  we  know  what 
we  are  to  be  hereafter,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance,  that  both 
soul  and  body  shall  he  freed  from  all  evil ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in 
the  process  shaU  be  unspeakably  refined  and  elevated.  We  know 
it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  magnify  in  us  the  riches  of  his  grace 
by  raising  our  natures  higher  than  the  fall  has  brought  them 
low — to  glorify,  while  he  redeems  them,  and  so  to  render  them 
capable  of  spheres  of  action  and  enjoyment  beyond,  not  only  what 
eye  has  seen  or  ear  has  heard,  but  even  what  lias  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive. 

And  why  may  we  not  think  and  reason  thus  also,  concerning 
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the  inheritance  which  these  redeemed  natures  are  to  occupy  ? 
Why  may  not  God  do  a  like  work  of  purification  and  refinement 
on  this  Bolid  earth,  so  as  to  transform  and  adapt  it  into  a  fit  resi- 
dence for  man  in  glory  ?  Why  may  not,  why  should  not  that, 
which  has  become  for  man  as  fallen,  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
the  field  of  ruin,  become  also  for  man  redeemed  the  habitation  of 
peace,  and  the  region  of  pre-eminent  delight  ?  Surdy  He,  who 
from  the  very  stones  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  and 
who  vnU  bring  forth  from  the  noisome  corruption  of  the  tomb, 
forma  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty,  can  equally  change  the 
vile  and  disordered  condition  of  the  world,  aa  it  now  is,  and  make 
it  fit  to  be  "  the  house  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom," — a  world, 
where  the  eye  of  redeemed  noanhood  shall  be  regaled  with  sights 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  hie  ear  ravished  with  sounds  of 
sweetest  melody,  and  his  desires  satisfied  with  purest  delight, — 
aye,  a  world,  it  may  he,  which,  as  it  alone  of  all  ci'eation's  orbs 
has  been  honoured  to  bear  the  footsteps  of  an  incarnate  God,  and 
witness  the  performance  of  his  noblest  work,  so  shall  it  be  chosen 
as  the  region,  aromid  which  he  will  pour  the  richest  manifestar- 
tiona  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  possibly  send  from  it,  by  the 
ministry  of  his  redeemed,  communications  of  love  and  kindness, 
to  the  farthest  bouni^  of  his  habitable  universe  ! 

No ;  when  rightly  considered,  it  is  not  a  low  and  degrading 
view  of  the  inheritance,  which  is  reserved  for  tlie  heu's  of  salva- 
tion, to  place  it  in  the  possession  of  this  very  eartli,  which  we  now 
inhabit,  after  it  shall  have  been  redeemed  and  glorified.  I  feel 
it  for  myself  to  be  rather  an  ennobling  and  comforting  thought ; 
and  were  I  left  to  choose,  out  of  all  creation's  bounds,  the  place 
where  my  redeemed  nature  is  to  find  its  local  habitation,  enjoy 
its  redeemer's  presence,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  costly  purchase, 
I  would  prefer  none  to  this.  For  if  destined  to  so  high  a  pur- 
pose, I  know  it  will  be  made  in  all  respects  what  it  should  be, — 
the  paradise  of  delight,  the  very  heaven  of  gloiy  and  blessing, 
which  I  desire  and  need.  And,  then,  the  connection  between 
what  it  now  is,  and  what  it  shall  have  become,  must  impart  to  it 
an  interest,  which  can  belong  to  no  other  region  in  the  universe. 
If  any  thing  coukl  enhance  our  exaltation  to  the  lordship  of  a 
glorious  and  blessed  inheritance,  it  would  surely  be  the  feeling  of 
possessing  it  in  the  very  place,  where  we  were  once  miserable 
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bondsmen  of  sin  and  corruption.  And  if  any  thing  slionld  dis^ 
pose  us  to  bear  meekly  our  present  heritage  of  evil,  to  quicken 
our  aspirations  after  the  period  of  deliverance,  and  to  raise  our 
affections  above  the  vain  and  perishable  things  around  us,  it 
should  he  the  thought,  that  all  we  can  now  either  have  or  expe- 
rience irom  the  world  is  part  of  a  possession  forfeited  and 
accursed,  but  that  it  only  waits  for  the  transforming  power  of 
Grod  to  be  changed  into  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light, 
when  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  mingled  into  one. 

But  if  this  renovated  earth  is  to  be  itself  the  inheritance  of  the 
redeemed, — ^if  it,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  is  to  be  the  heaven 
where  they  are  to  reap  life  everlasting,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
heaven  be  spoken  of  as  above  ns,  and  represented  as  the  higher 
region  of  Giod's  presence  ?  Such  language  is  never,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  flnal  dweUing-place  of 
God's  people ;  and  if  it  were  used  there,  as  it  often  is  in  popular 
discourse,  it  would  need,  of  course,  to  be  understood  with  that 
limitation,  which  requires  to  be  put  upon  aU  om:  more  definite 
descriptions  of  a  future  world.  To  regard  expressions  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  as  detemuning  our  final  abode  to  he  over  our 
heads,  were  to  betray  a  childish  ignorance  of  the  feet,  that  what 
is  such  by  day,  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  so  by  night.  Such  lan- 
guage properly  denotes  the  superior  nature  of  the  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance, and  not  its  relative  position  God  can  make  any  region 
of  his  universe  a  heaven,  since  heaven  is  there,  where  he  manifests 
his.  presence  and  glory ;  and  why  might  he  not  do  so  here,  as 
well  as  in  any  other  part  of  creation  ? — But  is  it  not  said,  that 
the  kingdom,  in  which  the  redeemed  are  to  live  and  reign  for 
ever,  was  prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ; 
and  how,  then,  can  the  scene  of  it  he  placed  on  this  earth,  still 
waiting  to  be  redeemed  for  the  purpose  ?  The  preparation  there 
meant,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  an  actual  fitting  up  of  the 
place  which  believers  are  to  occupy  with  their  Lord ;  for  wherever 
it  is,  the  apostle  teUs  us,  it  still  needs  to  be  redeemed ;  in  that 
sense  it  is  not  yet  ready ;  and  Christ  himself  said,  in  reference  to 
his  leaving  the  world,  that  he  was  going  to  prepare  it,  which  he 
does  by  directing,  on  his  throne  of  glory,  the  events  which  are  to 
issue  in  its  full  establishment.  StiU,  from  the  first  it  might  be 
said  to  he  prepared,  because  destined  for  Christ  and  his  elect 
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people  in  the  mind  of  God,  even  as  they  were  all  chosen  in  him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  every  successive  Etet  in 
the  history  of  the  mediatorial  Idngdom  is  another  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose, — ^Are  we  not  again  told,  how- 
ever, that  the  earth  is  to  be  destroyed,  its  elements  made  to  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  all  its  works  consumed  ?  Unc[uestionably 
this  is  said — ^though  not  by  any  means  necessarily  implying,  that 
t\ie  earth  is  really  to  be  annihilated.  "We  know,  that  Grod  is  per- 
petually causing  changes  to  pass  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  but 
that  he  actually  annihilates  any,  we  have  no  gi'ound,  either  in 
nature  or  in  Scripture,  to  suppose.  If  in  the  latter  we  are  told 
of  man's  body,  that  it  perishes,  and  is  consumed  by  the  moth,  yet 
of  wliat  are  we  more  distinctly  assured,  than  that  it  is  not  doomed 
to  absolute  destmetion,  but  shall  live  again  ?  When  we  read 
of  the  old  world  being  destroyed  by  the  flood,  we  know  that  the 
material  febiic  of  the  earth  continued  as  before.  Indeed,  much 
the  same  language  that  is  applied  to  the  earth  in  this  respect,  is 
also  extended  to  the  heavens  themselves ;  for  they  too  are  repre- 
sented as  ready  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  changed  as  a  vesture,  and 
the  promise  speaks  of  .new  heavens  as  weU  as  a  new  earth.  And 
in  regard  to  this  earth  in  particular,  there  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage used  concerning  it  to  prevent  us  from  believing,  that  the 
fire  which,  in  the  day  of  God's  judgment,  is  to  burst  forth  with 
consumii^  violence,  may,  like  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  in  a 
far  higher  respect  than  they,  act  as  an  element  of  purification — 
dissolving,  indeed,  the  present  constitution  of  things,  and  leaving 
not  a  wreck  beliind  of  all  we  now  see  and  handle,  but  at  the  same 
time  rectifying  and  improving  the  powera  of  nature,  refining  and 
olevating  the  whole  framework  of  the  earth,  and  impressing  on 
all  that  belongs  to  it  a  transcendent,  imperishable  gloiy — so  that 
in  condition  and  appearance  it  shall  be  substantially  a  new  world, 
and  one  as  far  above  what  it  now  is,  as  heaven  is  above  the 
earth. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  other  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  appears,  when  fairly  considered,  to  raise  any  valid 
objection  against  the  renovated  earth  being  the  ultimate  inheri- 
tance of  the  hens  of  promise.  And  there  is  much  to  shut  us  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so.  We  have  enlai'ged  on  one  testi- 
monj  ol  lURiination,  not  because  it  is  the  only,  or  the  chief  one 
■^  OL    I  2  A. 
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on  the  siitject,  but  "because  it  is  so  explicit,  that  it  seems  decisiVe 
of  the  question.  For,  an  inheritance,  which  has  been  aheady  ac- 
quired or  purchased,  but  which  must  he  redeemed  before  it  can 
really  be  our  ptrase^ion,  can  be  tuiderstood  of  nothing  but  that 
original  domain,  which  with  man  himself  sin  brought  into  the  bond- 
i^e  of  evil  at  the  fall.  And  of  what  else  can  we  understand 
the  representation  in  the  8th  Psalm,  as  interpreted  by  the  pen  of 
inspu-ation  iteelf,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  ii,  5-9,  and 
in  1  Cor.  xt.  27,  28  ?  These  passages  in  the  Mew  Testament  put 
it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  idea  of  perfect  and  uuivei^al  domi- 
nion, delineated  in  the  Psalm,  is  to  be  realized  in  the  world  to 
come,  oves  which  Christ,  as  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity,  is  to 
rule,  in  company  with  his  redeemed  people.  The  representation 
itself  in  the  Psalm,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Gienesis,  and  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  good  things  to  come, 
or  a  prediction  of  the  dignity  and  honour  already  obtained  for 
man  in  Christ,  and  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  it  may  be  regarded 
aa  simply  presenting  to  our  view  the  picture  of  a  restored  and 
iisnovatfid  creation.  "  It  is  just  that  passage  in  Gfenesis,  which 
describes  the  original  condition  of  the  earth,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Hengstenberg,  "  turned  into  a  prayer  for  us,"  and  we  may  add, 
into  an  object  of  hope  and  expectation.  When  that  prayer  is 
fulfilled— in  other  words,  when  the  natural  and  moral  evils  en- 
tailed by  the  fall  have  been  abohshed,  and  the  earth  shall  stand 
to  man,  when  redeemed  and  glorified,  in  a  similar  relation  to  what 
it  did  at  the  birth  of  creation,  then  shall  the  hope  we  now  possess 
of  an  inheritance  of  glory  be  turned  into  enjoyment  In  Isa.  xi.. 
6—9,  the  final  results  of  Messiah's  reign  are  in  like  manner  deh- 
neated  under  the  aspect  of  a  world,  which  has  obtained  riddance 
of  all  the  disorders  introduced  by  sin,  and  is  restored  to  the  blessed 
harmony  and  peace  which  charactei-ized  it,  when  Gfod  pronounced 
it  very  good.  And  stiU  more  definitely,  though  with  reference 
to  the  same  aspect  of  things,  the  apostle  Petei'  (Acts  iii.  21), 
represents  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming  as  "  the  time  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things,"  that  is,  when  every  thing  should  he  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  condition, — the  same  condition  in  kind,  all 
pure  and  good,  glorious  and  blessed,  but  higher  in  degree,  as  it  is 
the  design  and  tendency  of  redemption  to  ennoble  whatsoever  it 
touches. 
'■That  tliia  is  simiily  tlie  force  of  tlie  original  licre,  itiiiaylje  cjKougli  to  give  tke  moui- 
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It  is  precisely  on  the  same  object,  a  redeemed  and  glorified 
earth,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  8th  chap,  of  the  Komans, 
fixes  the  mind  of  believers  as  the  terminating  point  of  their  hopes 
of  glory.  An  incomparable  glory  is  to  he  revealed  in  them,  and 
in  connection  with  that  "  the  deliverance  of  a  suffering  creation 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Gfod."  What  can  this  deliverance  be,  but  what  is  marked 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  "  the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possesion  ?"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  connect  with  any  thing 
else  the  words  of  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle,  where,  aft«r  speak- 
ing of  the  dreadful  conflagration  which  is  to  consmne  all  that 
belongs  to  the  earth  in  its  present  form,  he  adds, — as  if  expressly 
to  guard  against  supposing,  that  he  meant  the  actual  and  entire 
destruction  of  this  world  as  the  abode  of  man, — "  Nevertheless 
we,  accoi-ding  to  his  promise,  loot  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

It  is  only  by  understanding  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  "  the 
meek  sliall  inherit  the  earth,"  of  the  earth  in  that  new  condition, 
its  state  of  blessedness  and  glory,  that  any  full  or  adequate  sense 
can  be  attached  to  them.  He  could  not  surely  mean  the  earth  as 
it  then  was,  or  as  it  is  to  be  during  any  period  of  its  existence, 
while  sin  and  death  reign  in  it.  So  long  as  it  is  in  that  condi- 
tion, not  only  will  the  saints  of  God  have  many  things  to  suffer  in 
it,  as  our  Lord  immediately  foretold,  when  he  spalie  of  the  perse- 
cutions for  righteousness'  sake,  which  his  people  should  have  to 
endure,  and  on  account  of  which  he  bade  them  look  for  their 
"  reward  in  heaven ;"  but  all  the  treasure  it  contains  must  be  of 
the  moth-eaten,  perishable  kind,  which  they  are  expressly  forbid- 
den to  covet,  and  the  earth  itself  muBt  be  that  city  without  conti- 
nuance, in  contrast  to  which  they  are  called  to  seek  one  to  come. 
To  speak,  therefore,  as  many  commentators  do,  of  the  tendency 
of  piety  in  general,  and  of  a  mild  and  gracious  disposition  in  par- 
ticular, to  secure  for  men  a  prosperous  and  happy  life  on  earth, 
is  to  say  comparatively  little  as  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, that  they  shall  "  inherit  the  earth."  If  it  could  even  com- 
mand for  them  the  whole  that  earth  now  can  give,  would  Christ 

ing  of  the  main  word  fuom  Oie  loxlcogmplier  Hesrdiius  i  aa-oSHTaiTT-Bo-i/,  "  is  tho  lesto- 
ratioii  of  a  thing  to  its  former  state,  or  to  n  better  ;  tosHtulioH,  conanmraation,  a  revo- 
lution of  the  grander  Itind,  from  which  a  new  order  of  things  arises,  rest  after  turmoil." 
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on  that  account  haro  called  them  blessed  ?  Would  he  not  rather 
have  warned  them  to  beware  of  the  deceitfnlness  of  riches,  and 
the  abundance  of  honours  thus  likely  to  flow  into  their  bosom  ? 
To  be  biased  in  the  earth  as  an  inheritance,  must  import,  that 
the  earth  has  become  to  them  a  real  and  proper  good,  such  as  it 
shall  he,  when  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  iit  abode  for  re- 
deemed natui-es.  This  view  is  also  confirmedj  and  apparently 
rendered  as  clear  and  certaia  as  language  can  make  it,  by  the 
representations  constantly  made  by  Christ  and  the  inspired 
writers,  of  his  return  to  the  earth  and  manifestation  on  it  in 
glory,  as  connected  with  the  last  scenes  and  final  issues  of  his 
Idngdom.  When  he  left  the  world,  it  was  as  a  man  going  into 
a  far  countiy,  from  which  he  was  to  com,e  again  ; '  the  heaven 
received  him  at  his  resurrection,  but  only  until  the  times  of  the 
restikition  of  all  things  ;  ^  the  period  of  his  residence  within  the 
veil,  is  coincident  with  that  during  which  his  people  have  to 
maintain  a  hidden  hfe,  and  is  to  he  followed  by  another,  in  which 
they  and  he  together  are  to  be  manifested  in  glory.'  And  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  while  unquestionably  the  scenes  are  described 
in  typical  language,  yet  when  exact  locahties  are  mentioned  as 
the  places  where  the  scenes  are  to  be  realized,  and  that  in  con- 
nection, with  a  plain  description  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
to  have  part  in  them,  we  are  compelled  by  all  the  ordinary  rvdes 
of  composition,  to  regard  such  localities  as  real  and  proper  habi- 
tations. What,  then,  can  we  make  of  the  ascription  of  praise 
from  the  elders,  representatives  of  a  redeemed  chm'ch,  when  they 
give  glory  to  the  Messiah,  as  "  having  made  them  kings  and  prieste 
unto  God,  and  they  shall  reign  with  him  upon  the  earth  ?"  Or, 
what  of  the  closing  scenes,  where  the  Evangelist  sees  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  the  room  of  those  which  had  passed 
away,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven  to 
settle  on  the  renovated  earth,  and  tlie  tabernacle  of  God  fised 
amongst  men  ?  *  Granting  that  the  delineations  of  the  book  are 
I  of  pictures,  drawn  from  the  relations  of  things  in 

'  Math.  utw.  14  i  Luke  xis.  12 ;  Jolm  xiv.  3. 
'  Acts  iii.  21. 

'  Col.  iU.  i  ;  Heb.  is.  2R  ;   1  John  iii.  2  ;  Rev,  i.  7. 
*  Rpv.  V,  n,  10.  Kxi,  1— f). 
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the  former  Ages  of  the  world,  and  especially  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament econom.y,  and  that  the  fulfilment  to  be  looked  for  is  not 
as  of  a  literal  description,  but  as  of  a  symbolical  representation, 
yet  there  must  be  certain  fixed  landmarks  as  to  time  and  place, 
persons  and  objecte,  which,  in  their  natures  or  their  names,  are 
so  cleai-ly  defined,  that  by  them  the  relation  of  one  part  to 
another,  mnst  be  arranged  and  interpreted.  For  example,  in  the 
above  quotations,  we  cannot  doubt  who  are  kin^  and  priests, 
or  with  whom  they  are  to  reign  ;  and  it  were  surely  strange, 
if  there  coidd  be  any  doubt  of  the  theatre  of  their  do- 
minion, when  it  is  so  expressly  denominated  the  earth.  And  still 
more  strange  if,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  mentioned  relatively 
to  each  other,  and  the  scene  of  the  church's  future  glory  fixed 
upon  the  latter  as  contradistinguished  from  the  former,  still  earth 
should  staud  for  heaven,  and  not  for  itself.  Indeed  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  representations  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the 
unifonnity  with  which  they  connect  the  higher  grade  of  blessing 
with  earth,  and  the  lower  with  the  world  of  spirits.  As  Heng- 
stenberg  has  justly  remarked  on  ch.  xs,  4,  5,  it  invariably  points 
to  a  double  stage  of  blessedness,  the  one  awaiting  believers  imme- 
diately after  their  departure  out  of  this  life,  the  other  what  they 
are  to  receive  when  they  enter  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  reign 
with  Christ  in  glory.  But  we  find  the  same  ia  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, as  when  he  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  "  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  and  yet  pointed  his  disciples  to 
the  state  of  things  on  earth  after  the  resurrection  for  their  highest 
reward  (Matth.  xix.  28).  And,  on  tlie  whole,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  with  Usteri,  that  "  the  conception  of  a  transference  of 
the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  into  the  heavens,  is  properly  speak- 
ing modern,  seeing  that  according  to  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
(and,  he  might  also  have  added,  Peter  and  Christ  himself,)  the 
seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  that  like- 
wise partakes  in  the  general  renovation."  ^ 

'  The  above  paaaage  ia  quoted  by  Tlioliiclt,  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  wlio  himself  there,  and 
on  Heh.  ii.,  coneoi'a  in  the  same  view.  He  also  slates,  what  cannot  be  denied,  Uiat  it 
is  Uie  view,  which  has  been  adopted  hy  the  greatest  number,  and  tie  most  anident  of 
tliB  esposilors,  amongst  whom  he  mentions,  though  he  does  not  cite,  Clnysostoni,  Theo- 
doiet,  Jerome,  Augus&ie,  Ambi'ose,  Luther,  &c.  And  Ejvet,  on  Gen,  viii.  22,  states, 
t!iat  the  opinion,  M'hich  maintains  only  a  change,  and  not  an  utter  destruction  of  the 
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Having  now  dosed  oiir  inrestigatioii,  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions  from  ii 

1.  The  earthly  Canaan  was  neither  designed  by  God,  nor  from 
the  first  was  it  understood  by  his  people,  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
proper  inheritance,  which  they  were  to  occupy ;  things  having 

world,  has  moat  Bupportera,  boHi  among  file  oMei'  and  the  more  recent  writers,  ao  that 
it  may  he  colled,  saya  lie,  "  the  commrBl  one,  nnd  lie  aaid  to  prevail  by  the  number  of 
its  adherenla."  In  the  present  day,  tUe  opposite  opinion  wonld  probably  be  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  by  much  tlie  most  common ;  and  the  view  here  sot  forth,  will  perhaps 
by  some  be  eyed  with  Jealousy,  if  not  ooudenmed  as  novel.  It  may  be  proper,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  more  eminent  commentstorB.     Jerome,  on  Iss. 


8SPS.  C 


i  E7,  ■ 


imliB  " 


chajige  to  the  better;"  and 
w  earth,  he  remarlis, 


perdition  spolnen  of,  is  not  a  redudng 
having  i-eferi-ed  to  what  Peter  saya  of  tl 
tliat  the  Apostle  "  does  not  say,  we  loo 
the  old  and  original  ones  transformed  into  a,  better 
of  Justin  Martyr  in  parttoular,  Semish  states,  that  they  regarded  the  future  destruction 
of  the  world  by  fire,  "  far  more  l^aently,  as  a  transformation,  than  as  an  annihila- 
Jjon."  (Life  and  Times  of  Junljn,  Bib.  Cob.  Vol.  SLII.  p.  868.)  Calvin,  while  he 
discourages  minute  inquiries  and  vain  speculations  regarding  ihe  future  state,  expresses 
himself  with  confidsnee,  on  Rom.  viiL  21,  as  to  tbis  world  being  the  destined  theatre  of 
glory,  and  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  the  incomparable  glory  to  which  the  sons  of  Ood 
are  to  be  raised,  that  the  lower  creation  is  to  be  renewed  for  the  purpose  of  maniiesting 
and  ennobling  it,  juat  as  the  disorders  and  tivubles  of  creation  have  testified  to  the  appal- 
ling evQ  of  onrsin.  So  also  Haldane,  a  man.  of  peculiarly  sober  judgment,  on  the  same 
passage,  after  quoting  from  2  Pet.  and  Eev.  continues:  "Tlie  destrnotion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  things  diffei-a  from  a  change  in  (har  quahties.  When  metal  of  a  certain  shape 
is  subjected  to  fire,  it  is  destroyed  as  to  its  figm-e,  but  not  as  to  its  aabstaiicc  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  pass  through  the  fire,  but  only  that  they  may  be  purified 
and  come  forth  anew,  more  excellent  than  before.  This  hope^tlie  hope  of  deliverance 
— was  held  out  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  man,  for  in  the  doom  of  our  first  parents 
the  divine  purpose  of  providing  a  deliverer  was  revealed.  We  know  not  the  circum- 
stance of  this  change,  how  it  will  be  efiecl 
new  heavens  aiid  that  new  eartli,  whei'eiii  divellelh  righteousness,  suited  for  the 
abode  of  the  sons  of  God— shaU  then  exist;  but  we  are  sure  it  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  divuie  wisdom,  although  at  present  beyond  our  eomprehwieion."  To  the 
e  effect  Fuller,  in  his  Gospel  its  oivn  Witness,  oh.  v.     Thiersch  says  of  the  promise 


igdom  of  God  upon  eaith, 
been  upon  earth,  much  m. 

Olshaui 


to  Abraham,   "  Undoubtedly  it  pointed 

visible  world  of  spirits.    Paradise  ilsell 

earth  be  the  centre  of  the  world  to  eome."    (History,  I.  p.  20). 

Matth.  vin.     Mr  Stuait,  in  his  work  on  Eomans,  ospi 

views,  on  the  ground  of  their  Ijcing  opposed 

sncli  a  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy,  as 

peetationa  in  regard  to  otiier  pi-edictions.    W 

to  any  declaration  of  Christ  or  bis  apostles, ; 

to  ijtJte  another  class,  and  do  not  require,  or 

of  a  strictly  literal  fulfilment. 


should  the 


the  other  predii 


rong  dissent  &om  snch 
F  Christ,  and  reqnhing 
ud  and  ridieidons  es- 
otrariety  in  our  opinion 
>  belong 


admit,  as  might  quite  easily  be  shewn, 
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tteen  spoken  and  hoped  for  concerning  it,  which  plainly  could  not 
be  realized  within  the  bounds  of  Canaan. 

2.  The  inheritance  was  one  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  had  become  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  them- 
selves fully  redeemed  in  soul  and  body  from  all  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  sin,  made  more  glorious  and  blessed,  indeed,  than 
if  they  had  never  sinned,  because  constituted  after  the  image  of 
the  heavenly  Adam.  And  m  the  inheritance  must  correspond 
with  the  inheritor,  it  can  only  be  man's  original  possession  re- 
stored,— the  earth  redeemed  from  the  curse  which  sin  brought 
on  it,  and,  like  man  himself,  rendered  exceedingly  more  beautiful 
and  glorious,  than  in  its  primeval  8tate,~the  fit  abode  of  a  church, 
made  like,  in  all  its  members,  to  the  Son  of  God- 

3.  The  occupation  of  the  earthly  Canaan  by  the  natural  seed 
of  Abralmm,  was  a  type,  and  no  more  than  a  type,  of  this  occu- 
pation by  a  redeemed  church,  of  her  destined  inheritance  of  glory ; 
and  consecLuently  every  thing  concerning  the  entrance  of  the  for- 
mer on  their  temporary  possession,  was  ordered  so  as  to  represent 
and  foreshadow  the  things  which  belong  to  the  chureh'a  estabhsh- 
ment  in  her  permanent  possession.  Hence,  between  the  giving 
of  the  promise,  which  though  it  did  not  terminate  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  yet  included  that,  and  through  it  prospectively  exhibited 
the  better  inheritance,  a  series  of  important  events  intervened, 
which  are  capable  of  being  fully  and  properly  explained  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  means  of  their  typical  bearing  on  the  things 
hereafter  to  be  disclosed  respecting  that  better  inheritance.  If  we 
ask,  why  did  the  heirs  of  promise  wander  about  so  long  as  pilgrims, 
and  withdraw  to  a  foreign  region,  before  they  were  allowed  to  pos- 
sess the  land,  and  not  rather,  like  a  modem  colony,  quietly  spread, 
without  strife  or  bloodshed,  over  its  surface,  till  the  whole  was  pos- 
sessed ?  Or,  why  were  they  suffered  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
a  foreign  power,  from  whose  cruel  oppression  they  needed  to  be  re- 
deemed, with  terrible  executions  of  judgment  on  the  oppressor,  be- 
fore the  possession  could  become  theirs  ?  Or  why,  before  that  event 
also  should  they  have  been  put  under  the  discipline  of  law,  hav- 
ing the  covenant  of  Sinai,  with  its  strict  requirements  and  mani- 
fold obligations  of  service,  superadded  to  the  covenant  of  grace- 
imd  promise  ?  Or,  why  again  should  their  right  to  the  inheri- 
tance itself,  have  to  be  vindicated  from  a  race  of  occupants,  who 
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had  been  allowed  for  a  time  to  keep  pcBsesaion  of  it,  and  whose 
multiplied  abominations  had  so  polluted  it,  that  nothing  short  of 
their  extermination  could  render  it  a  fitting  abode  for  the  heirs 
of  promise  ?  The  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  auch  cLues- 
tions,  can  only  be  given,  by  viewing  the  whole  in  connection  with 
the  better  things  of  a  h^her  dispensation, — as  the  first  part  of  a 
plan,  which  was  to  have  its  countei'pait  and  issue  in  the  glories 
of  a  redeemed  creation,  and  for  the  final  results  of  which  the 
chiu'ch  needed  to  be  prepared  by  standing  in  similar  relations, 
and  posing  through  like  experience,  in  regard  to  an  earthly  in- 
heritance. No  doubt,  with  one  and  all  of  these,  there  were  con- 
nected reasons  and  results  for  the  time  then  present,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  every  step  in  the  process,  when  considered 
simply  by  itself.  But  it  is  only  when  we  take  the  whole  as  a 
glass,  in  which  to  see  mirrored  the  far  greater  things,  which  from 
the  first  were  in  prospect,  that  we  can  get  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  mind  of  Grod  in  appointing  them,  and  know  the  purposes 
which  he  chiefly  contemplated. 

For  example,  the  fact  of  Abraham  and  his  immediate  d^cen- 
dants,  being  appointed  to  wander  as  pilgrims  through  the  land 
of  Canaan,  without  being  allowed  to  occupy  any  part  of  it  as 
their  own  possession,  may  be  partly  explained,  though  in  that 
view  it  must  appear  somewhat  capricious,  by  its  being  considered 
as  a  trial  to  their  own  feith,  and  an  act  of  forbearance  and  mercy 
toward  the  original  po^essors,  whcffie  inicLuities  were  not  yet  full 
But  if  we  thus  find  grounds  of  reason  to  explain,  why  it  may 
have  been  so  ordered,  when  we  come  to  look  upon  the  things 
which  Irappened  to  them,  as  designed  to  imf^e  other  things,  which 
were  afterwards  to  belong  to  the  relation  of  God's  people 
to  a  higher  and  better  inheritance,  we  see  it  was  even  necessary 
that  those  transactions  should  have  been  so  ordered,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  unsuitable  for  the  heirs  of  promise,  either 
entering  at  once  on  the  possession,  or  living  as  pilgrims  and  ex- 
jiectants,  any  where  but  within  its  bordeiu  For  thus  alone  could 
their  experience  fitly  represent  the  case  of  God's  people  in  gospel 
times,  who  have  not  only  to  wait  long  for  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession,  but  wlule  they  wait,  must  walk  up  and 
down  as  pilgrims  in  the  very  region,  which  they  are  hereafter  to 
use  as  theii'  own,  when  it  shall  have  been  delivered  from  the 
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powers  of  evil  who  now  hold  it  in  bondage,  and  purged  from 
their  abominations.  Hence,  if  they  know  aright  their  relation  to 
the  world  aa  it  now  is,  and  their  calling  as  the  heirs  of  promise, 
they  must  eit  loose  to  the  things  of  earth,  even  as  the  patriarchs 
did  to  the  land  of  their  sojourn, — must  feel,  that  it  cannot  be  the 
place  of  their  rest,  so  long  as  it  is  polluted,  and  that  they  must 
steadfastly  looh  for  the  world  to  come  eis  their  proper  home  and 
possession.  And  thus  also  the  whole  aeriea  of  transactionB,  which 
took  place  between  the  coafirmiition  of  the  covenant  of  promise 
with  Jacob,  and  the  actual  possession  of  the  land  promised,  and 
more  especially  the  things  which  concei-ned  that  gi-eatest  of  all 
the  transactions,  the  revelation  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dehneation  in  the  type,  of  the  way  ajid  manner  in 
which  the  heirs  of  God  are  to  obtain  the  inhei-itanee  of  the  pur- 
chased possession.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  these  later  transac- 
tions, there  are  two  important  lessons,  which  the  church  may 
clearly  gather  from  what  appears  in  the  lirst  heirs  of  promise, 
and  which  she  ought  never  to  Itee  sight  of : — First,  that  the  in- 
heritance, come  when  and  how  it  may,  is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
bestowed  by  him,  as  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor,  on  those  whom 
he  calls  to  the  fellowship  of  his  grace :  And,  second,  that  the 
hope  of  the  inheritance  must  exist  as  an  animating  principle  in 
their  hearts,  influencing  all  their  procedure.  Their  spirit  and 
character  must  be  such  as  become  those  who  are  the  expectants, 
as  well  as  heirs,  of  that  better  country,  which  is  an  heavenly. 
And  Christ  is  never  tridy  formed  in  the  heart,  until  he  be  formed 
as  "  the  hope  of  glory," 
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APPENDIX  A. 
TYPICAL  FOSMS  IK"  NATURE.— P.  9i. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  within  tto  compass  of  a  few  pages,  to  exhibit  the 
jirevfllenoe  of  Typical  Forma  in  Nature,  so  as  to  mate  it  tell  in  the  manner 
it  13  capable  of  doing  on  our  general  argument.  For  as  it  rests  upon  a  mul- 
dplieity  of  facts,  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  these  facts 
such  as  have  been  but  recently,  and  some  of  them  as  yet  only  partially  ascer- 
tained— the  subject  must  inevitably  suffer,  when  presented  in  a  great  mea- 
sure apart  fironj  these,  in  a  biief  and  imperfect  outline.  But  such  an  outline 
is  all  that  can  be  giren  here.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  may  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  Professor  Owen,  espe- 
cially to  his  Treatises  on  Limbs,  and  on  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton ;  to  Mr  Hugh  Miller's  Footprints  of  tie  Creator ;  and 
the  ingenious  and  interesting  article  on  Typical  Forms  in  the  80th  Number 
of  the  North  British  Eeview,  understood  to  be  the  production  of  the  author 
of  the  Method  of  the  Divine  Government.  The  writer  of  this  article  pursues 
the  subject  even  into  the  TCgetable  field  of  nature,  and  endeavours  to  shew 
that  in  plants  which  have  leaves  that  strike  the  eye,  the  leaf  and  plant  are 
typically  analogous  :  the  leaf  is  a  typical  plant  or  branch,  and  the  tree  or 
branch  a  typical  leaf.  In  this  field,  however,  the  facts  are  neither  so  fully 
established,  nor  do  they  appear  so  perfectly  uniform,  as  in  the  higher  region 
of  animal  forms,  or  comparative  anatomy.  Here  it  is  found,  by  a  wide  and 
satisfactory  induclion,  that  the  human  is  what  may  be  called  the  patlera  form 
of  animal  existences — the  archetype  of  the  vertebrate  division  of  animated 
nature.  In  the  structure  of  all  other  animal  forms  tiiere  are  observable 
strifcing  resemblances  to  that  of  man,  and  resemblances  of  a  kind  that  seem 
plainly  designed  to  assimilate  the  lower,  as  near  as  eircumstancee  would  ad- 
mit, to  the  higher.  It  is  found,  that  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  fi'om  fishes  to 
man,  the  vertebrate  skeleton  is  composed  of  a  series  of  parts  of  essentially 
the  same  order,  though  modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular functions  which  each  organ  has  to  perform  in  the  different  animals 
respectively.  Thus,  to  gjve  only  a  angle  instance,  every  segment,  and  almost 
every  bone  present  in  the  human  hand  and  arm,  exist  also  in  the  fin  of  the 
mhiiie,  though  they  do  not  seem  required  for  the  support  and  movement  of 
that  undivided  and  inflexible  paddle  ;  and  one  can  think  of  no  apeciflc  rea- 
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son  for  snoh  a  pecuKsirity  of  stractnre,  excepting  the  intention  of  liaving  it 
brought  into  the  nearest  poaahle  conformity  to  the  archetype.  Most  strik- 
ingly does  the  amilarity  to  tlie  human  type,  coupled  with  its  relative  supe- 
riority to  the  oUiers,  appear  in  regard  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  most 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  part  of  the  animal  frame.  "  Nature,"  says  Mr 
Miller,  "  in  constructing  this  canous  organ  in  man,  first  lays  down  a  grooved 
cord,  as  the  carpenter  lays  down  the  keel  of  his  vessel ;  and  on  tliis  narrow 
base  the  perfect  brain,  as  month  after  month  passes  by,  is  gradually  buUt  up, 
h'ke  the  vessel  from  the  keel.  First  it  grows  up  into  a  brain  closely  reaem- 
bling  that  of  a  fish  ;  a  few  additions  more  convert  it  into  a  brain  undistin- 
guishable  from  that  of  a  reptile  ;  a  few  additions  more  import  to  it  the  perfect 
appearance  of  the  brain  of  a  bird ;  at  then  developes  into  a  brain  exceedingly 
like  that  of  a  raammiferous  quadruped ;  and  £nally,  expanding  atop,  and 
spreading  out  its  deeply  corrugated  lobes,  till  they  project  widely  over  the 
base,  it  aaeumcs  its  unig^ue  character  as  a  human  brain.  ^Radically  such  at 
the  firat,  it  passes  through  all  the  inferior  forms,  fi«m  that  of  the  fish  upwards; 
as  if  each  man  were  in  himself,  not  the  microcosm  of  the  old  fanciful  philo- 
sopher, but  something  greatly  more  wonderful — a  compendium  of  all  ani- 
mated nature,  and  of  kin  to  every  creature  that  lives.  Hence  the  remaik, 
that  man  is  the  sum  total  of  all  animals—'  the  animal  equivalent,'  says 
Oken,  '  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,'  " — (FootprintSf  p.  291 .) 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole.  For,  as  geology  has  now  learned  to 
read  with  suffieient  accuracy  the  stony  records  of  the  pa  st  to  be  able  to  tell 
of  sncc^sive  creations  of  vertebrate  animals,  from  fish,  the  first  and  lowest, 
up  to  man,  the  last  and  highest ;  so  here  also  we  have  a  kind  of  typical  his- 
toi-y- — the  anunal  productions  of  nature  daring  those  earlier  geological 
periods  bore,  as  the  imperfect,  a  prospective  reference  to  man,  as  the  com- 
plete and  ultimate  form  of  animal  existence.  They  were  the  types,  and  he 
is  the  antitype  in  the  mundane  system.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Owen, 
"  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  man  had  been  sketched  out  in  anticipation,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  inferior  animals ;  and  the  recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar 
in  the  vertebraf«d  animals  proves,  that  the  knowledge  of  such  &  being  as 
man  must  have  existed  before  man  appeared.  For  the  divine  mind,  which 
planned  the  archetype,  also  foreltnew  all  its  modifications.  The  archetypal 
idea  wiB  manifested  in  the  flesh  long  prior  to  the  existence  of  those  animal 
species  that  actually  exemplify  it.  To  what  natural  laws  or  secondary 
causes  the  orderly  succession  and  progression  of  such  organic  phenomena  may 
have  been  committed,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant.  But  if,  without  derogation 
of  the  divine  powei'  we  may  conceive  the  existence  of  such  ministers,  and 
personify  them  by  the  term  N'atoee,  we  learn  from  the  past  history  of  OHr 
globe  tliat  she  has  advanced  with  slow  and  stately  steps,  guided  by  the 
arehetypal  light  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the  first  embodiment  of 
the  vertebrate  idea  under  its  old  ichthyic  vestment,  until  it  became  arrayed 
in  the  glorious  garb  of  the  human  form," 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  what  a  striking  analogy  does  the  history  of 
God's  operations  in  nature  furnish  to  his  plan  in  providence,  as  brought  out 
in  the  history  of  redemption  1  Here,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  grand  arche- 
typal idea  in  the  pei'son  and  kbgdom  of  Christ,  towards  which  for  agea 
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iha  ilivint.  plaii  was  continually  working.  Partial  exhibitions  of  il  appear 
tvoia  time  to  time  in  certain  peraonages,  eveats,  and  institutions  that  rise 
pTOiuiaetitly  into  view  as  the  course  of  providence  proceeds,  but  ali  marred 
witb  obvious  faults  and  itnperfecljoiia  in  respect  to  the  great  object  contem- 
jilated ;  uutii,  at  length,  the  idea  in  its  entire  length  and  breadth  is  seen 
embodied  in  Him  to  whom  all  the  prophets  gave  witness — the  God-man 
fareordaified  before  the foundadon  ofilie  world.  "  The  Creator" — to  adopt 
agaia  the  language  of  Me  Miller,  who,  in  sm  arljde  in  the  Wilness  newspaper 
of  2d  August  1851,  has  very  felicitously  deaeriiied  the  andogy  in  this  respect 
between  tlie  natural  and  the  moral  departments  of  Grod's  plan — "  The 
Creator,  in  the  first  ages  of  his  worMngs,  appears  to  have  been  aasowated 
with  what  he  wrouglit  simply  as  the  producer  or  author  of  all  things-  But 
even  in  those  ages,  as  scene  after  scene,  and  one  djTiasty  of  the  inferior  ani- 
iiiids  succeeded  another,  there  were  strange  tjpical  indications  which  pra- 
Ailamite  students  of  prophecy  among  the  spiritud  existences  of  the  universe 
might  poaably  have  aspired  to  read — symbolicfd  iniMcations  to  the  effect  th^ 
the  Creator  was  in  the  futm^e  to  he  more  intimately  connected  with  his  material 
works  than  in  the  past,  through  a  glorious  creature  made  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness.  And  to  this  semblance  and  portraiture  of  the  Deity — the  first 
Ailam — all  the  merely  natural  symbols  seem  to  refer.  But  in  the  eternal 
decrees  it  had  been  for  ever  detenuined  that  the  nnioa  of  the  Creator  with 
a-eation  vies  not  to  be  a  mere  umon  by  proxy  or  semblance.  And  bo 
sooner  had  tlie  first  Adam  appeared  and  fallen,  than  a  new  school  of  pro- 
phecy began,  in  whieh  type  and  symbol  were  mingled  with  what  had  now  its 
fii'^t  existence  on  earth — verbal  enunciations  ;  and  all  pointed  to  the  second 
Adam,  '  the  Lord  (toia  heaven.'  In  liim  creation  and  the  Creator  meet  in 
reality  and  not  in  semblance.  On  the  very  apex  rf  the  finished  pyramid  of 
being  sits  the  adorable  Monarch  of  all : — as  the  Son  cS  Maiy — of  David— 
of  the  first  Adam,  the  created  of  God  ;  as  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the 
eternal  Creator  of  the  universe.  And  these — the  two  Adams — form  the 
taaia  theme  of  all  prophecy,  natural  and  revealed.  And  that  type  and  sym- 
bol should  have  been  employed  witJi  reference  not  only  to  tlie  second,  but — 
as  held  by  men  like  Agaasia  and  Owen — to  the  first  Adam  also,  exemplifies, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  the  unity  of  the  style  of  D«ty,  and  serves  to  shew 
that  it  was  He  who  created  the  worlds  that  dictated  the  Scriptures." 

The  subject  might  even  be  prosecuted  farther  still,  for  it  is  as  well  fitted 
to  stimulate  the  aspirations  of  hope  toward  the  future,  as  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  i^th  in  the  past.  If  the  archetypal  idea  in  animated  nature 
has  been  wrought  at,  through  long  periods  and  successive  stages  of  being, 
tjll  it  found  its  proper  realization  in  man  ;  now  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
linked  in  personal  union  with  the  Godhead,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  what 
is  evil,  and  rdsing  manhood  to  a  higher  than  its  original  condition,  who  can 
conceive  to  what  peerless  glory  and  perfection  it  may  yet  attain  ?  The 
divine  power  is  no  longer  to  be  displayed  in  creating  what  is  new,  but  in  a 
work  of  "  regeneration "  upon  the  old,  to  the  intent  that  the  earthly  and 
human  in  us  may  be  brought  to  the  nearest  posable  conformity  to  the 
spiritual  and  divine  in  Christ.  The  fi.'ame  and  condition  of  redeemed  men, 
£harcfore,  though  relativelj-  perfect  as  compai-cd  with  the  past,  ia  yet  but  in 
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embryo  when  ■viewed  with  respect  to  the  more  elevated  future.  All  lias 
still  to  assume  the  form  and  impress  of  a  move  glorious  type,  which  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard  ;  of  which  the  whole  we  can  now  say  is — "  We 
know  not  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  thut  when  he  appears  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  be  is." 


APPENDIX  B. 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN"  THE  NEW.— "P.  102. 


Besides  numberless  allasions  of  various  kinds  in  the  New  Testament  tc 
Old,  there  are  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  express  c 
in  the  writings  of  the  one  from  those  of  the  other.  These  citations  are  of 
nnequal  length ;  they  consist  often  of  a  single  clause,  but  sometimes  also 
extend  to  several  verses.  They  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  ;  though,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
tbey  belong  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

Not  a  few  of  these  dtations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  citations  of  the 
ranjplest  kind  ;  tiiey  appear  merely  as  passages  quoted  in  their  plain  sense 
fium  the  previously  existing  canon  of  Scripture.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
passages  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  with  which  our  Lord,  after  the  simple 
notification,  "  It  is  written,"  thrice  met  the  assaults  of  the  tempter  in  the 
'wilderness  ;  and  such  also  are  those  with  which  Stephen,  in  his  historical 
speech  before  the  Jewish  council,  sought,  through  appropriate  references  to 
the  past,  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  his  judges. 
In  examples  of  this  description,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  wear 
even  the  semblance  of  a  difficulty,  unless  it  may  be  regarded  as  such,  that 
occasionally  a  slight  difference  appears  in  the  passages  as  quoted,  from 
what  they  are  as  they  stand  in  the  original  Scripture.  But  the  difference 
is  never  more  than  a  verbal  one;  the  sense  of  the  original  is  always  ^ven 
with  suWtantia!  correctness  by  the  inspired  writers  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  interpretation  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  need  for  lingering  about  the  di&cusaion  of  a  matter  so  comparatively 
minute. 

But  there  still  remains  a  conaderable  vaiiety  of  Old  Testament  passages, 
so  (ated  in  the  New,  as  plainly  to  involve  certain  prinriples  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  because  they  are  cited  as  grounds  of  inference  for  some  authoritative 
conclusion,  or  as  proofs  of  doctrine  respecting  something  connected  with 
the  person,  the  work,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  on  the  snpposition 
of  the  authors  of  the  New  Tet-tament  being  inspired  teachers,  the  character 
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of  these  stations  is  of  the  gravest  importance — first,  as  providing  in  the 
}iermeneutieal  principles  they  involve,  a  test  to  some  extent  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  -writers  ;  and  then  as  furnishing  in  those  principles,  an  infallible 
direction  for  the  general  interpretation  of  ancient  Scripture,  For,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  understood 
and  applied  the  Sciiptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  as  much  intended  to 
throw  light  generally  on  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  to  administer 
instruction  on  the  specific  points,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  more  im- 
mediately apixialed  to.  What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  use  made  of  the  passages 
in  ijiiestion,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  esplained  ?  Is  it  natural  and 
proper  ?  Is  there  nothing  strained,  nothing  paradoxical,  nothing  arbitrary 
and  capridoHs  in  the  matter  ?  Does  it  altogether  commend  itself  to  our 
understandings  and  consciences?  Undoubtedly  it  does  so  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
ivliieh  are  very  apt  to  stagger  inquirers  in  their  first  attention  to  the  subject. 
Hay,  there  are  real  difficulties  attaching  to  some  parts  of  it,  which  have  long 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  interpreters,  and  of  which  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  can  he  given,  without  a  1  a  nl  n  prehensive  insight  being 
first  obtained  into  the  connection  bsist  a  bttw  en  the  preparatory  and 
the  ultimate  things  in  God's  kingd  m 

In  a  small  publication,  which  m  te  11  nt  huted  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  these  diflicuities,  issued  f  b  L  1824,  Olsliausen  remarks 
concerning  the  use  made  of  the  Old  T    tam     t  u   the  Sew  : — 

"  This  has  been  for  al!  more  rece  t  e  p  to  a  stone  of  stumbling,  over 
which  not  a  few  of  them  have  actually  fallen.  It  has  appeared  to  them  diffi- 
cult and  even  imposable  to  discover  a  proper  unity  and  connection  in.  th«i 
constructions  put  upon  the  passages  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  or  to  re- 
fep  tliera  to  rules  and  principles.  Without  being  able  to  refer  them  to 
tliQse,  they  could  not  properly  justify  and  approve  of  them  ;  neither  could 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  disapprove  and  reject  them,  without 
abandoning  every  thing.  So  that  in  explaining  the  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  pointed  to  the  New,  and  again  explaining  the  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  which  expressly  referred  to  and  applied  the  Old,  expo- 
sitors for  the  most  part  found  themselves  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  resorted  to  the  most  violent  expedients. 
15  at  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is  the  very  point  irom 
which  alone  all  exposition  that  listens  to  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom  must  set 
out.  For  we  have  here  presented  to  ns  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  as  un- 
derstood by  inspired  men  themselves,  and  are  fiarnished  with  the  true  key  of 
knowledge."  ^ 

It  is  more  especially,  however,  in  the  application  made  by  New  Testament 
writers  of  the  propliedes  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  difficulties  in  ques- 
tion present  themselves.  Nor  are  they  by  any  means  of  one  kind ;  they  are 
marked  by  a  conwderable  diversity,  and  the  pass^es  will  require  to  betaken 
in  due  order  and  connection,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  well-g 
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satiafiictory  view  of  the  subject.  Tliia  is  what  we  mean  to  do.  But,  as 
there  are  other  portions  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  besides  the  prophecies, 
referred  to  and  quoted  in  the  New — aa  much  use  also  is  made  there  of  the  his- 
torical and  didactic  portions — it  is  important,  in  the  first  instance,  to  notice 
thist  this  use,  with  only  one  oi  two  apparent,  and  no  real  exceptions,  is 
always  of  a  quite  natra'al  and  nnsophiaticated  character  ;  free  from  any 
Tidieulone  or  extravagant  conceits,  and  entirely  approving  itself  to  the  judg- 
ments of  profound  and  thoughtM  readers.  Such  readers,  indeed,  so  natu- 
rally expect  it  to  be  so,  that  they  scarcely  take  cognisance  of  the  fact,  or 
ever  thmfc  of  the  poaaibility  of  its  having  been  otherwise.  But  it  is  the 
rather  to  be  noted,  as,  at  the  period  the  New  Testament  was  written,  there 
was,  both  in  the  age  generally,  and  in  the  Jewish  section  of  it  in  particular, 
a  strong  tendency  to  the  allegorical  in  interpretation — to  the  stmned,  the 
fendful,  the  puerile.  The  records  of  gospel  history  contain  many  plain  in- 
dications of  this.  Our  Lord  even  charged  the  Jewish  BoholftFS  and  inter- 
preters of  his  day  with  rendering  of  no  effect  the  law  of  God  by  their  tradi- 
tions (Mark  vii.  11,  12)  ;  and  evidently  had  it  aa  his  chief  aim,  in  a 
eoosiderable  part  of  his  public  teaching,  to  vindicate  the  real  sense  of  andent 
Scripture  from  their  false  glosses  and  sophistical  perversions.  The  oldest 
Rabbinical  writings  extant,  which  profess  to  deliver  the  traditional  interpre- 
tatiojis  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  synagogue,  suffidently  evince  what  need 
there  was  for  our  Lord  adopting  such  a  course.  Such  as  know  these  only 
from  the  quotations  adduced  by  Ainsworth,  Lightfoot,  and  similar  writers, 
see  them  only  in  what  is  at  once  by  fer  thdr  best  wde,  and  their  snialli^f. 
proportions.  For,  to  a  large  ext-ent,  they  consist  of  absurd,  incredible,  and 
impure  stories  ;  abound  wili  the  most  arbitrary  and  ridiculous  conceits  ;  and, 
as  a  whole,  tend  much  more  to  obscure  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  Old 
Teat-ament  Scripture,  than  explain  it.  It  was  even  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
laudable  ingenuity  to  multiply  as  ranch  as  possible  the  meanings  of  every 
clause  and  text ;  for,  as  Jeremiah  had  compared  the  Word  of  God  to  a 
hammer  that  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces,  so,  it  was  thought,  the  Word  most 
admit  of  as  many  senses  as  the  rock  smitten  with  the  hammer  might  produce 
splinters.  Some  Kabbinical  authorities,  therefore,  contend  for  forty-nine, 
and  others  for  as  many  as  seventy  meanings  to  each  vei'se."' 

'  EisBiitnanger  Entwacla!  JndenUinm,  Tol,  i.  eh.  9.  This  Inborious  inveBtifRlor  of  Jswiah 
wrrtiu^e  jiiRtlj  csJlfi  IhGlr  expoeiLioDS  ^^  fboilaBli  oud  peiTertfd,'^  and  eupporls  tlic  asserlioii  wUIi 
Ample  proof,  Thna— to  refer  only  to  one  or  two— on  tbo  pasaa^  i¥lileb  norrotefi  the  meeting 
of  Ebsb  and  Jscolt,  tt  is  gathered  in  the  BerefcMOi  Rnljba,  from  s.  small  peealiarity  in  one  of 
the  words,  Uiat  Ssnu  did  not  rome  to  kiss,  hut  to  bite,  and  that  "our  fathei'jBcoh's.  neck  was 
shenged  Into  marhle,  eo  Ihat  (he  teelh  of  (he  nngodl;  man  irare  hroken."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
leE  10—"  My  horn  shalL  thou  eiBlt  lilie  the  iron  of  an  Tmicoin.  I  shall  he  anointed  with 
tVesh  Dll,"isexplaiDediatheJalkutChadii£hb7HiestBtement,  that  while  hi  "nnolntlng  the 
oiher  eons  of  Jeaae,  ths  oil  nu  poured  ont,  when  Savid'e  turn  cimiB,  the  OH  of  ttsdf  AoAceil 
end  ran  upon  his  head.^    These,  hideed,  are  among  the  simpler  apecimene ;  for,  b^  giving  a 

The  fact,  however,  ia  of  hnportanee,  as  It  provides  a  suffioiefit  answer  to  the  mode  oflnterpi'e- 
tation  adopled  hj  manj  modem  eipoeitocs,  who  think  It  enough  to  Jueli^  the  evangelliU 
in  putUiig  what  thej  regard  as  &  false  moaniiig  npon  words  of  prnplieoj,  to  soj,  that  the 
Jewish  ivrlt^rs  irere  iu  the  habit  of  applying  Scripture  in  ilie  same  waj— appljiog  it  ui  it 
sense  dlSi^rent  from  Its  orJglnftl  import.  It  la  ^rgotten  In  this  oaae  that  the  Jewish  writers 
ectuall.y  hejiei  ed  Hcriptnre  to  have  manj  nonsea,  aiid  that  .vhen  Ihey  BppoU  of  its  being  ful- 
fiUtd,  llitj  iiieout  ih»t  tiw  words  imlly  had  tlic  sense  tliej  aacribe  lo  Uiem. 
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Wlien  we  pass  out  of  tte  strictly  Jewieli  territoty  to  the  other  theologi- 
cal writings  of  the  first  ages,  we  are  seldom  allowed  to  travel  far  without 
stuiabling  on  something  of  the  saiue  description.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
writings  of  Philo,  which  are  replete  with  fandful  aI!egoric«l  meanings,  but 
which  could  hive  little  if  tny  inflaence  in  Jiiden,  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(ascribed  to  the  pen  of  thit  Barnihts  who  was  the  companion  of  St  Paul, 
and  an  acknowledged  pioduction  of  the  first  age),  wo  find  among  other  fri- 
volous thmgii,  the  cucumoiion  of  SIS  persons  in  Abraham's  house  inter- 
pieted  as  indicating  that  the  patmrth  had  received  the  mystery  of  three 
letters  Foi,  the  numerical  ^■Jue  of  the  two  leading  letters  that  stand  for 
the  na,me  of  Jesus  is  18,  and  the  letter  T,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  is  300  ; 
"  wherefore  by  two  letters  he  signified  Jesua,  and  by  the  third  his  cross.  He 
who  has  put  the  engrafted  gift  of  his  doctrine  witiiin  us,  knows  that  I  never 
taught  to  any  one  a  more  certain  truth,"  In  (he  epistle  of  Clement,  ano- 
ther production  of  the  apostolical  age,  the  scarlet  thread  which  Eahab  sus- 
pended from  her  window,  is  made  to  signify  that  there  should  be  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  all  that  believe  and  hope  in  him  ;  and  the 
fable  of  the  Phoiiiix,  dying  after  five  hundred  years,  and  giving  birth,  when 
dead,  to  another  destined  to  live  for  the  same  period  is  gravely  treated 
as   a  Gict  in       t  ral  sc   nee        dhldj         ap      fit!  nect 

Some  things    f  mil  t        ai       I      tobmtwth         I      to         nd 

many  in   the  wr  U  f  J    t      M    tj         L  t   th     f  II     in       ulh       i      a 

specimen  : — 

"  When   tl      p    pi     f    ^ht  w  th  Am  1  k         1  th  f  F  llfni 

Jesus,  ledonthbttlMsesw  ij  t&lhvi  h  rms 
tended  in  the  fo  m  (f  a  c  oss ,  as  long  as  he  lemained  in  that  p  stur,,  Ama 
lek  was  beaten ;  but  if  he  ceased  in  any  degree  to  preserve  it,  the  people 
were  worsted, — all  owing  to  the  power  of  the  cro^ ;  for  the  people  did 
cot  conquer  becauae  Moses  prayed,  but  because  the  name  of  Jesus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  battle,  and  Moses  himself  made  the  figure  of  the  croas." 
—{Dial.  Ti-ypk.  p.  248,  Ed.  SylbuTg). 

Now,  it  is  surely  no  small  proof  of  the  divine  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings,  that  they  stand  entirely  clear  from  such  strained  and  puerile 
interpretations,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  very 
age  and  people  peculiarly  addicted  to  such  things.  Though  Jesua  of  Naza- 
reth, from  the  drcumstances  of  his  early  life,  could  not  have  enjoyed  more 
than  the  commonest  advantages,  he  yet  eame  forth  as  a  public  teacher  robly 
superior  to  the  felse  spirit  of  the  times  ;  never  seeking  for  the  frivolous  or 
the  fanwful,  but  penetratjag  witli  the  profoundest  discernment  into  the  real 
import  of  the  divine  testimony.  And  even  the  apostle  Paul,  though  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  whose  name  is  still  held  in  veneration  in  the  sohoola 
of  Babbinioal  learning,  betrays  nothing  of  the  sinister  bias  in  this  respect, 
which  his  early  training  must  have  tended  to  impart ;  he  writes  as  one  well 
skilled,  indeed,  to  reason  and  dispute,  but  still  always  as  one  thoroughly 
veraant  in  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  incapable  of  stooping  to  any 
thing  trifling  and  fantastical.  And  that  there  ahould  thus  have  been,  in 
persons  so  circumstanced,  along  with  a  frequent  handling  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  a  perfectly  sober  and  intelligent  use  of  it^a  spirit  of  interpretation 
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pervading  and  directing  that  use,  which  can  stand  even  the  searcMng  inTCsli- 
gationa  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  question  in  candid 
and  thoughtful  minds,  "  Whence  had  these  men  this  wisdom  ?  "  It  is  alone 
fitted  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction,  that  they  were  men  specially  taught  by 
God,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave  them  underatanding. 

We  have  stated,  however,  that  thoiigh  there  are  no  real  departures  in  tlie 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  from  a  sound  and  judidous  explanation  of 
the  historical  and  didactic  parts  of  the  Old,  there  are  a  few  apparent  ones 
— a  few  that  may  seem  to  be  such  on  a  superfiraal  consideration.  One  pas- 
sage, and  only  one,  in  our  Lord's  history,  belongs  to  tins  class.  It  is  his 
scriptural  proof  of  the  resurrection,  in  reply  to  the  shallow  objection  of  the 
Sadducees,  which  he  drew  from  the  declaratJMi  of  God  to  Moses  at  the 
bush,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Atraham,  tlie  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob."  It  is  clear  from  this  alone,  our  Lord  argued,  that  the  dead  are 
liaised ;  "  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living  ;  for  all  Hve 
unto  him" — (Matt,  xxii.  32  ;  Luke  ss.  38).  The  argument  was  plainly 
stigmatised  by  the  notorious  Wolfenbuttle-fragmentist  of  the  last  century, 
as  of  the  Eabbinical  hair-splittjng  kind ;  and  more  recently  Straus,  with 
some  others  of  &  kiadred  spirit  'm  Germany,  have  both  regarded  it  as  a 
"  cahaUstioal  exposition,"  and  urged  aa  an  additional  reason  for  so  regarding 
it,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  ihture  state  was  derived  by  the  Jews  ftota  other 
nations,  and  cannot  be  proved  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Most  worthy  successors  truly  to  those  Sadducean  objectors  whom  our  Lord 
sought  to  confute — equally  shallow  in  their  notions  of  God,  and  equally  at 
fault  in  their  reading  of  his  written  word  1  So  far  from  deriving  the  notion 
of  a  future  state,  in  the  particuliir  aspect  of  it  now  under  consideration— a 
resmTection  from  the  dead — from  the  heathen  nations  Mound  them,  the 
Jews  were  the  only  people  la  antiquity  who  held  it ;  the  Gentile  philosophy  , 
in  all  its  braaches  rgected  it  as  incredible.  And  the  construction  put  by 
onr  Lord  on  the  words  spoken  to  Moses,  so  far  from  being  cabahstieal  or 
hwr.fiplitting,  amply  penetrates  to  the  ftmdamental  prindples  involved  in 
the  relation  they  indicate  between  God  and  his  servants.  "The  Giod  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob" — ikebs  in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  to  be 
to  them,  and  to  do  for  them,  whatever  such  a  Being,  standing  in  such  a  re- 
lation, could  be  and  do  ;  therefore,  most  assuredly,  to  raise  them  from  the 
dead,  ance,  if  one  part  of  their  natures  were  to  be  left  there  the  prey  of  cor- 
ruption, he  might  justly  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God — (Heb.  xi.  !  6). 
"  How  could  God,"  Neander  properly  asks,  "  place  himself  in  so  near  a  re- 
lation to  individual  men,  and  ascribe  to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were 
mere  perishable  appearances,  if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own, 
and  destined  for  immortality  ?  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived  of  aa 
the  God  of  the  living."'  .  Yes,  the  whole  law,  in  a  sense,  bore  witness  to 
that ;  for  there  death  constantly  appears  as  the  embodiment  of  foulness  and 
corruption,  with  which  the  pure  and  holy  One  cannot  dwell  in  union.  So 
that  for  those  who  are  really  his,  he  must  manitest  himself  as  the  conc[uecor 
of  death ;  their  relation  to  him,   as  his  peculiar  people,  is  a  nonentity,  if  it 
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doea  not  carry  thia  in  its  train.  How  profound,  tlien,  yet  hovr  ample  and 
how  true,  is  the  insight  -mhioli  our  Lord  here  discovers  into  tbe  realities  of 
things,  compared  either  with  his  ancient  adversaries  or  his  modern  assailants ! 
And  how  little  does  his  argament  need  such  diluted  explanations  to  recom- 
mend it  as  those  of  Kuinoel, — "  God  is  called  the  God  of  any  one,  in  so 
far  as  he  endows  them  with  benefits ;  but  lie  cannot  bestow  benefits  upon 
the  dead,  therefore  they  live ! "  Kay,  that  is  but  a  part ;  be  not  afraid  to 
go  Ek  little  deeper.  There  is  more  water  in  tbe  well  than  is  fetched  up  by 
such  a  bucket.     It  is  dear  still  ai  a  lower  depth. 

A  passage  that  has  much  more  commonly  been  regarded  by  commenta- 
tors as  breathing  the  dialectics  of  tlie  Jewish  schools,  is  Gal.  iv,  21—31, 
where  the  apostle,  in  arguing  against  tbe  legal  and  fleshly  tendendes  of  the 
Galatiims,  aummonB  tbein  to  "  hear  the  law,"  And  then  he  ciills  to  their 
remembrance  the  circumstances  recorded  of  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  and 
thrir  offepring  ;  the  one  Sarah,  the  free-woman,  the  mother  of  the  children 
of  promise,  or  the  spiritual  seed,  corresponding  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
and  its  true  woi-shippers ;  the  other,  Hagar,  the  bond-woman,  the  mother 
of  a  seed  born  after  the  flesh,  camal  and  ungodly  in  spirit,  and  so  eorres- 
sponding  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  or  8in^,  with  its  covenant  of  law,  and 
its  slavish  carnal  worshippers.  And  the  apostle  declares  it  as  certain,  that 
worshippers  of  this  class  must  all  be  cast  out  from  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  even  as  Hagar  and  her  fleshly  son  were,  by  divine  com- 
mand, driven  out  of  Abraham's  bouse,  that  the  true  child  of  promise  might 
dwell  in  peace,  and  inherit  the  blessing.  It  is  true,  the  apostle  himself  calls 
thb  an  allegori^ng  of  the  history,  which  is  quite  enough  wilh  some  to  stomp 
it  as  fanciful  and  weak.  And  there  are  others,  looking  merely  to  the  saper- 
ficial  appearances,  who  allege  that  the  exposition  fails,  since  tbe  child  of 
Hagar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  while  it  was  precisely  the  posterity 
of  Sarah,  by  the  line  of  Isaac,  who  stood  bound  by  its  requirements.  This 
is  an  objection  that  could  bo  urged  only  by  those  who  did  not  percdve  the 
real  drift  of  the  apostle's  statement.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  unfold  this 
ill  a  subsequent  part  of  our  inquiry,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  what  tbe  law 
could  not  do.  Meanwhile,  we  affirm  that  the  apostle's  comment  proceeds 
on  the  sound  principle,  that  the  things  which  took  place  in  Abraham's  house 
in  regard  to  a  seed  of  promise  and  blessing,  were  all  ordered  specially  and 
peculiarly  to  exhibit  at  tbe  very  outset  the  truth,  that  such  a  seed  must  be 
begotten  from  above,  and  that  all  not  thus  begotten,  though  encompassed, 
it  might  be,  with  the  solemnities  and  privileges  of  the  covenant,  were  bom 
after  the  flesh — Ishmaelitee  in  spirit,  and  strangers  to  the  promise.  Tbe 
apostle  merely  reads  out  the  spiritual  lessons  that  lay  infolded  in  the  history 
of  Abraham's  fiimily  as  mguificant  of  things  to  come  ■  and,  to  say  that  the 
similitude  laiis,  because  the  law  was  g  ven  to  the  p  stenty  of  Sarah  and  not 
of  H^ar,  betrays  a  la  ne  table  gnorance  of  what  the  rc'il  design  of  the  law 
was,  and  what  should  have  been  espected  iron  t  The  interpretation  of 
the  apostle  alone  brings  o  t  the  fn  dame  tal  p  mc  pies  volved  in  the  trans- 
actions, and  it  does  no     ore 

Those  who  would  ta  te  on  the  [  tie  tl  e  h  rge  of  resorting  to  Rab- 
binical arbiti'arinesB  and  co  ce      j  omt       1  cons  leva!  le  confidence  to  a  pas- 
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sage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Coriuthians,  The  passage  is  1  Coi'.  x.  1— i, 
where  the  apostle  reminds  the  Corinthians  how  their  fathers  hati  heen  under 
the  cloud,  and  had  passed  through  the  sea ;  and  had  heen  baptised  into 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea;  and  had  all  eaten  the  same  spiritual 
food,  and  all  drunk  of  tlie  ssroe  spiritual  drink  ;  for  thej  drank  of  that  spi- 
ritual Rook  which  followed  them,  and  that  Eoek  was  Christ.  In  this  latter 
part  of  the  description,  it  has  been  alleged  {and  is  still  by  De  Wette,  Eiickert, 
Meyer),  that  the  apostle  adopts  thp  Jewish  legends  respecting  the  rock  at 
Horeb  having  actually  followed    li    I       h  es  m  h      w«i  a      p 

a  feigned  allegorical  constructio  h        h  ■ts  his  p    p 

The  passage  will  naturally  presen     ta  p  wh  ra 

the  period  in  Israel's  history  to  which  rs       A    p  w     m 

say,  that  it  only  requires  us  to  tak      h  tl  m  L      p    p 

conneetion,  and  make  doe  allowa  h    fi     ■»  S  s^,       H 

is  representing  the  portion  of  tlie  Israelites  id  the  desert  as  substantially  o  e 
■with  that  of  the  Corinthians.  And,  to  make  it  more  manifest,  lie  even  ap- 
plies the  terms  fitted  to  express  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  case 
of  the  Israelites  ; — These,  says  he,  were  baptized  like  you,  had  Christ  among 
them  like  yoii,  and  like  you  were  privileged  to  eat  and  drink  as  guests  in  the 
Lord's  house.  Of  course,  languid  transferred  thus  from  one  part  of  God's 
dispensations  to  another,  could  never  be  meant  to  be  taken  very  strictly — no 
more  could  it  be  so,  when  the  new  things  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were 
applied  to  the  Israelites,  than  when  the  old  things  of  fie  Jewish  are  applied 
to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  latter  mode  of  application, 
the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  temple  as  Israel  had,  an  altar, 
a  pMSOver-lainb  and  feast,  a  sprinkling  with  blood,  a  droumcision.  Yet 
every  one  knows  that  what  is  meant  by  such  language  is,  not  that  the  very 
things  themselves,  the  things  m  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  but  that 
the  inward  realitias  signified  by  tliem,  belong  to  the  Churdi  of  Christ.  The 
old  name  is  retained,  though  actually  denoting  something  higher  and  better. 
And  we  must  interpret  in  the  same  way,  when  the  transference  is  made  in 
tlie  reverse  order — when  the  new  things  of  the  Christian  Church  are  as- 
cribed to  tlie  ancient  Israelites.  By  the  cloud  passing  over  and  resting  be- 
tween them  and  the  Egyptians,  an  1  ifte  wa  d  by  th  ir  passing  under  its 
protection  through  the  Bed  sea  n  afety  th  y  w  re  baptised  into  Moses — 
for  thus  the  line  of  demarcation  w  b  wn  h  twee  fh  ir  Id  vassalage  and 
the  new  state  and  prospects  on  wh  h,  nd  M  es  th  y  t  ad  entered ;  and 
Christ  himself,  whose  servant  M  w      p  es    t  w  th  them,  feeding 

them  as  from  his  own  hand  with  dir  ct  U[  pi  es  f  m  at  and  drink,  till  they 
reached  the  promised  inheritance      la    h    t   tl  t     them  relatively 

■what  Christian  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  to  believers  now.  But 
not  in  themselves  formally  the  same.  Christ  was  there  only  in  a  mystery ; 
Gospel  ordinances  were  possessed  only  under  the  shadow  of  means  and  pro- 
visions, adapted  immediately  to  their  bodily  wants  and  temporal  condition. 
Tet  still  Christ  and  the  Gospel  were  there  ;  for  all  that  was  then  g^ven  and 
done  hnked  ifself  by  a  spiritual  bond  with  the  better  things  to  come,  and  as 
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ill  a  glass  dartly  reflected  tbe  bene6ts  ot  reiiemption  "mj  tbat,  as  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  stood  lelatively  m  the  same  posifion  with  the  professing 
(.'liiirch  undef  the  Gospel,  the  linguae  hcie  iihid  by  the  apostle  merely 
shews  how  clearly  he  perceived  tbe  points  of  rcbcmllaine,  and  how  pro- 
foundly he  looted  into  the  connection  between  thcni 


We  no  sooner  open  tho  eynngeliralinnatiTesof  New  lestament  Scripture 
tlian  we  meet  with  references  ind  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old. 
The  leading  personages  and  transactions  of  gospel  times  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  our  view  aa  those  that  had  been  foreseen  and  described  by  ancient 
seers ;  and  at  every  important  turn  in  tbe  evolution  of  afiaics,  we  find  par- 
ticular passages  of  prophecy  quoted  as  receiving  tbar  fulfilment  in  what  waa 
taking  place.  But  we  soon  pererive,  that  the  connection  between  the  pre- 
dictions referred  to  and  tbeir  alleged  fulfilment,  is  by  no  means  always  of 
the  same  kind.  It  appears  sometimes  as  more  Datural  and  obvious  in  its 
nature,  and  sometimes  as  more  mystical  and  recondite.  The  latter,  of 
course,  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  are  such  as  more  especially  call  for 
consideration  and  remark  ;  but  the  others  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
ptiBsed  over  in  silence.  For  tbey  are  so  far  at  least  of  hnportance,  that  they 
shew  what  class  of  pvediotions,  in  the  estimation  of  oar  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles, most  obviously  point  to  the  affairs  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  afford 
also  an  opportunity  of  marking  how  the  transition  began  to  be  made  to  a 
further  .ind  freer  application  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 

In  this  line  of  inquiry,  however,  it  will  not  do  to  take  up  the  references 
to  the  prophets  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  gospels  ;  for  the  evangelists 
did  not  write  their  narratives  of  our  Loi-d's  personal  history  till  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  events  that  compose  it  had  taken  place — not  tUi  the 
deeper,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  things  connected  with  it  had  become 
known  to  them ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  pi'ophetioal  references  found  in  their 
narratives  were  only  understood  by  themselves  at  a  period  much  later  than 
that  at  which  the  evente  occurred.  It  is  in  Christ's  own  teaching,  com- 
municated as  the  events  were  actually  in  progress,  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  most  ^mple  and  direct  applications  of  prophecy,  and  the  key  to  the 
entire  use  of  it  subsequently  made  by  his  apostles.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  shall  thi-ow  ourselves  back  upon  the  transactions  of  the  gospel  age, 
and  with  our  eye  upon  Mm  who  was  at  once  the  centre  and  the  prime  agent 
of  the  whole,  we  shall  note  the  manner  in  which  he  reads  to  those  around 
hiui  the  prophecies  tbat  bore  on  himself  and  his  times.  We  shall  take  them, 
not  in  the  historical  order  they  occupy  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists, 
but  in  the  antecedent  order  which  belonged  to  them,  as  quoted  in  the  public 
ministry  of  Christ.  We  shall  thus  see  bow  he  led  those  around  him,  step  by 
step,  to  a  right  onderslanding  of  the  prophecies  in  their  evangelical  import. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  on  the 
occasion,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  he  opened  tho  book  of  the  prophet  IswaJi  tliat  had  been  put 
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into  his  hands,  and  read  from  chap.  Isi.  the  following  worda;  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  presch  deliyer- 
ance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  Eberty 
them  that  are  bruised  ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And 
he  closed  the  book,"  it  is  added  by  the  evangelist,  "  and  began,  to  say  unto 
them.  This  day  is  this  Scripture  ftilfilled  in  your  ears,"  The  passage  thus 
quoted,  and  ao  emphatically  applied  by  Jeaus  to  himself,  is  one  of  those  in 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah's  writings  (comprehending  also  chap.  xliL,  xlix., 
hii.),  which  evidently  treat  of  one  grand  theme, — "  the  Lord's  servant,"  liia 
"  elect"  one,  him  ''  in  whom  his  soul  delighted ; "  unfolding  what  this  won- 
derful and  mysterious  pevsori&ge  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Lord's  people,  and  the  vindication  of  his  cause  in  tlie  earth. 
It  is  matter  of  certainty  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church, 
tlie  person  spoken  of  in  all  these  passages  was  the  Messiah ;  -*  so  that  in  ap- 
plying to  himself  that  particular  passage  in  Isaiah,  Jesus  not  only  advanced 
the  claim,  but  he  must  have  been  perfectly  understood  by  those  present  to 
ajlvance  the  claim,  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  modem 
Jews,  and  a  considerable  number  also  of  Christian  expositorB  (chiefly  on  the 
continent),  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  immediate  and  proper  refer- 
ence in  this,  and  the  other  passages  in  Isaiah  connected  with  it,  is  to  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  prophetical  part  of  it  in  particular. 
But  these  attempts  have  signally  failed.  It  stands  fast,  as  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  and  searching  criticism,  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  can  only 
be  imderstood  of  a  ^ngte  individual,  in  whom  far  higher  than  human  powers 
were  to  develope  themselves,  and  who  was  to  do,  aa  well  for  Israel  as  for  the 
world  at  laige,  what  Israel  had  been  found  utterly  incompetent,  even  in  the 
lighter  departments  of  the  work,  to  accomphsh.  In  a  word,  they  can  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  promised  Messiah.  And  of  all  that  had  been  spoken 
concerning  him  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  there  is  not  a  passage  to  be  found 
that  could  more  fitly  have  been  appropriated  by  J^us  than  the  one  he  read 
at  that  opening  stage  of  his  career ;  as  it  describes  him  in  respect  to  the 
whole  reach  and  compass  of  his  divine  commission,  with  all  its  restorative 
ener^es  and  beneficent  results.  We  see  as  well  the  wisdom  of  the  selection 
as  the  justness  of  the  application.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  tliat  the  appro- 
priation by  our  Lord  of  the  passage  in  this  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
gives  the  virtual  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  applications  elsewhere  made 
of  other  passages  in  the  same  prophelieal  discourse  to  gospel-times —  such  as 
Matt.  xii.  18-21  ;  Acts  viii.  32-35  ;  xiii.  47  ;  Eom.  x.  21  ;  1  Peter  ii. 
23-25,  where  portions  of  lea.  xlii.,  xlix.,  liii.  are  so  applied. 

The  next  open  and  public  appeal  made  by  our  Lord  to  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy, was  made  with  immediate  respect  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  the  middle  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  shortly  before  the  death  of 
John,  Taking  occaaon  from  John's  message  to  speak  of  the  distinguished 
place  he  held  among  God's  servants,  the  Lord  said  ;  "  Tliis  is  he,  of  whom 
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it  ia  written.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare thy  wny  before  thee."  The  words  ai*  taken  from  the  be^uning  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Malachi— with  no  other  difference  than  that  he  who  there 
sends  is  also  the  one  before  whom  the  way  was  to  be  prepared ;  "  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me"  The  reason  of  this  variation  will  be  noticed 
presently.  But,  in  regard  to  John,  that  he  was  the  person  specially  in- 
tended by  the  prophet  as  the  herald-messenger  of  the  Lord,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  sincerely  believes  that  Jesos  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  personally  tabernacling  among  men.  John  him- 
self does  not  appear  to  have  formally  appropriated  this  passage  in  Malachi. 
But  he  virtually  did  so  when  he  described  himself  in  the  words  of  a  passage 
in  Isaiah,  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord ; "  for  the  passage  in  Malachi  is  merely  a  resumption,  with 
a  few  additional  characteristics,  of  that  more  andent  one  in  Isaiah.  And 
on  this  account  they  are  both  thrown  together  at  the  commencement  of  St 
Mark's  Gospel,  as  if  tbey  formed  indeed  but  one  prediction :  "  As  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophets  (many  copira  even  read  '  by  Isaiah  the  prophet').  Be- 
hold, I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee.  The  voice  of  one  crj'ino  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
waj  fthLolmkhispth  t  ht  Adthre  till  ther  pre- 
dict n —  at  th  y  cl  se  f  Mai  hi — whi  h  but  a  w  and,  in 
son  reptm  pefi  unrantfwhtw  Idy  uttered  in 
thes  arh  p  ph  cs  I  thi  I  'it  p  edi  t  n  th  p  p  to  j  messenger 
is  exp  essly  11  d  by  th  n  m  f  El  as  th  p  ph  t  and  th  w  k  he  had 
tod  bf-eth  m  fthLd  isd  nbda.thtftmg"the 
hea  t  f  th  tath  (  mk^t  t  )t  th  hUn,  dtl  heart  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers."  As  this  was  the  last  word  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  it  is  in  a  manner  the  first  word  of  the  New  for  the  prophecy  was 
taken  up  by  the  angel,  who  announced  to  Zacharia'j  the  biith  rf  John,  and 
at  once  applied  and  explained  it  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  John. 
"  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  said  the  angel,  '  shall  he  turn  to  the 
Lord  their  God  ;  and  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  piepaied  for  the  Lord" 
(Luke  !.  16,  17).  Here  the  coming  of  the  Ixird,  as  in  all  the  passages  un- 
der consideration,  was  the  grand  terminating  point  of  the  prophecy,  and,  as 
preparatory  to  this,  the  making  ready  of  a  people  for  it  This  making 
ready  of  the  people,  or  turning  them  back  agiun  (with  reference  to  the 
words  of  Elijah  in  1  Kings  xviii.  37)  to  the  Lord  their  God  i=  twice  men- 
tioned by  the  angel  as  the  object  of  John's  mission  And  between  the  two, 
there  is  given  what  is  properly  but  another  view  of  the  same  Ihmg,  only 
with  express  reference  to  the  Elijah-like  charaofei  ol  the  wtik  John  was 
to  go  before  the  Lord  as  a  new  Elias,  in  the  spirit  and  powei  of  that  great 
prophet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effectbg  a  reconcibition  between  the  dege- 
nerate seed  of  Israel  and  their  pious  forefathers — making  tliem  again  of  one 
beai-t  and  soul,  so  that  the  fathers  might  not  be  ashamed  of  th^  children, 
nor  the  children  of  their  fathers  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  might  effect  a  real  re- 
formation, by  turning  "  the  disobedient  (offspring)  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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just  (ancestort)  Thus  in  nU  these  pnsangtij — to  which  we  may  also  add 
the  private  ttstimonv  of  oai  Lord  to  the  Jiiitiples  as  to  Ehas  having  indeed 
come  (Marki-i  13) — there  is  a  direct  appii^Uon  ot  the  Old  Testament 
propheej',  in  a,  series  of  closely  related  pipdictions  to  the  person  and  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist  And  ao  far  froni  any  violenee  or  eonotriunt  appearing 
in  this  application  the  predictions  are  all  tiken  in  then  most  natural  and 
obTious  meamne  Toi  that  the  iitpral  Ehas  wis  no  moie  to  be  expected 
from  the  last  of  these  piedi^ti  n*!  than  the  liter  I  David  fiom  Ezak.  xsxiv. 
23,  aeems  plain  enough  the  person  meant  could  only  he  one  coming  in  the 
spirit  of  Elias  and  commissioned  to  do  suhst  mtullv  his  wo  k.  So  also,  Je- 
zebel and  Balaam  ai-e  spoken  ol  is  revivrng  m  the  teacheiB  of  false  doctrine 
and  the  patrons  ot  corruption  who  appeared  in  some  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  (Rev.  ii.  14  20) 

But  we  mustp  «E  on  to  another  instance  of  fulflUel  piophecy.  It  will 
he  observed,  that  in  all  those  pas-a^ijs  ont  of  Is»uh  ind  Malachi  applied  to 
John  the  Baptist  there  nas  involved  an  apphcation  ilso  to  Christ  himself, 
as  being  the  pei'son  whose  waj  Jol  n  wna  sent  to  prepare  The  assei-tion, 
that  John  was  the  herall  measetger  foietold  in  them  clearly  impUed,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  nis  the  Lord  who  was  to  come  to  his  people,  or  "  the 
Angel  of  the  Coven  mt  tint  wis  to  come  suddenly  to  his  temple."  He, 
therefore,  was  the  Loid  of  the,  temple  oi  th  divine  held  and  proprietor  of 
the  covenant  people  whom  that  temple  sj  mbol  zed  and  m  the  midst  of  whom 
he  appeared  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  But  this  the  Lord  merely  left  to 
be  inferred  from  what  he  said  of  John ;  he  even  seems  to  have  purposely 
drawn  a  sort  of  veil  over  it,  by  the  slight  change  he  introduced  into  the 
words  of  Malachi,  saying.  Not  "  before  me,"  hut  "  before  thy  face."  For 
he  well  knew,  that  those  to  whom  he  spake  could  not  bear  in  this  respect  the 
plain  announcement  of  the  truth,  indeed,  least  of  all  here;  they  could  not 
even  bear  to  hear  Jesus  call  himself  by  the  milder  epithet  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Sometime,  however,  if  not  at  present,  the  Lord  must  give  them  to  know, 
that  in  this  rooted  antipathy  to  the  essentially  divine  character  of  Meswah, 
they  had  their  own  Scriptures  i^ainst  them.  And  so,  in  the  next  public  ap- 
peal he  made  to  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  he  selected  this  point  in  particu- 
lar for  proof.  But  that  the  appeal  might  come  with  more  power  to  their 
conawences,  he  threw  it  into  the  form,  not  of  an  assertion,  but  of  an  inter- 
rogation ;  he  put  it  to  themselves  :  "  "What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son 
is  he  ?  Tbey  say  unto  him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How 
then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 
If  David  then  call  him  Loi-d,  how  is  he  his  son  ?"  (Matt,  xxii,  42-45). 
The  familiar  allusion  here,  and  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
this  psalm  as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah,  clearly  evinces  what  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  anfaent  Jewish  ohnrch  ;  such  an  ai^umentative  use  of  it 
could  only  have  been  made  on  the  ground  that  it  was  held  by  general  con- 
sent to  be  a  prophecy  of  Christ.  Efforts  have  again  and  ag  wi  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  conti'Overt  this  view,  but  without  any  miasure  of  success. 
And,  indeed,  apart  altogether  from  the  explicit  testimonj  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  looking  merely  to  what  is  said  of  the  hero  of  this  jealm — that  he 
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stood  to  David  himaelf  in  the  relation  of  Lord ;  tliat  he  was  to  dt  on  Jeho- 
vah's riglit  hand,  that  is,  slioiild  be  invested  with  the  power  and  sovereignty 
of  God ;  that  lie  should,  like  Melchizedec,  be  a  priest  on  the  throne,  and 
that  for  ever — it  is  imposable  to  take  these  parts  of  the  description  in  their 
natural  meaning,  and  understand  them  of  any  one  but  the  Messiah — a  Mes- 
siah, too,  combining  in  tis  mysterioua  person  properties  at  once  human  and 
divine.  Tlie  silenee  of  our  Lord's  adversimes  then,  and  the  fruitless  labours 
of  his  detractors  since,  are  confirmatory  testimonies  to  the  acundness  of  this 
application  of  the  psahn,  as  the  only  tenable  one. 

Another  purpose — one  immediately  connected  with  his  humiliation — led 
oar  Lord,  very  shortly  after  the  occasion  last  referred  to,  to  point  to  another 
prophecy  as  presently  going  to  meet  with  its  fulfilment.  It  was  when  fresh 
irom  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  feast  and  his  own  suppei",  he  had  retired 
■with  hie  disciples,  under  the  shade  of  night,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives :  "  Then 
said  Jesns  unto  them.  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ; 
for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
be  scattered  abroad"  (Matt.  xxvi.  31).  So  it  had  been  written  in  Zaeha- 
riah,  xiii.  7,  respecting  that  peculiar  shepherd  and  his  flock,  who  was  to  be 
Jehovah's  fellow,  or  rather  his  near  relation — for  so  the  word  in  the  original 
imports ;  and  hence,  when  spoken  of  any  ones  itljtion  to  God,  it  cannot 
possibly  denote  a  mere  man,  but  can  only  be  undeistood  of  one  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  hia  divine  nature,  stands  on  a  footing  of  essential  iieimess  and  equa- 
lity toward  God,  All  other  interpretations,  whether  by  Jews  or  Christians, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  shifts,  devised  to  e\plam  away  or  get  rid  of  the 
plwn  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  And  it  was  here  more  especially  chosen  by 
our  Lord,  as,  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  perhaps  than  any  other  pre- 
diction in  Old  Testament  Scripture  it  combmed  with  the  peerless  dignity  of 
Christ's  nature  the  fearful  depth  of  his  humd  ation  and  suiTering ;  and  so 
was  at  once  fitted  to  instruct  and  comfort  the  discipli-s  in  respect  to  the  sea- 
son of  tribulation  that  was  before  them  It  told  them  indeed,  that  fJie  suf- 
fering wns  inevitable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  impaited  thi,  consohition,  that 
so  exalted  a  sufferer  could  only  suffes  for  a  time  Bit  though  this  was  the 
only  prophetical  passage  pai-ticulaily  noticed  aa  hiving  been  expl^ned  by 
Christ  with  reference  to  his  suffi-rmgs  we  are  exp  e^ly  mfijrmed  that,  after 
bis  resurrection  at  least  he  made  a  similar  apphcition  oj  many  others.  He 
reproved  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmau'J  for  their  dulness  and 
incredulity,  because  they  had  not  learned  from  the  prophets  how  Christ  must 
sufter  before  entering  into  his  glory  :  "  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  eoneem- 
ing  himself."  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that,  even  before  his  death,  he  had 
referred  to  various  Scriptures  bearing  on  this  point ;  for,  at  Luke  xxiv,  44, 
we  find  him  saying  to  the  disciples  as  a  body  :  "  These  are  the  words  which 
I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
psalms,  concerning  me."  But  as  what  had  been  spoken  previously  had  been 
spoken  to  littie  purpose,  be  then  "  opened  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  understand  llie  Sraiptures  : "  and  said  unto  them,  "  Thus  it  is  written, 
and  thus  it  behoved  Chiist  to  suffer,  aud  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,"  &c. 
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Nor  are  we  left  Ito^  tlier  w  tho  t  the  e  ns  of  k  on  ng  vl  at  p  rt  ons 
of  Old  Testiiinent  Sc  t  «  our  Loi  1  tl  s  ppi  e  1  to  h  m  ell  The  apn  ties 
undoubtedly  proceeded  to  act  upo  the  st  cl  on  tley  had  e^  ved  anl  to 
make  use  of  the  1  gl  t  that  hid  been  imparted  to  them  An  1  when  o 
opening  the  Acts  ftleAposlles  i\e  fi  d  Peter  ehap  ap[!j  g  with 
out  hesitation  or  re  erve  whit  o  w  ttp  n  P  ex  ot  tl  e  [  e  -sec  ions  of 
Jesus  and  the  ipostacj  of  Jults  agi  n  in  chap  appl  ing  n  1  ke  n  -u 
ner,  what  is  written,  in  Pb.  sti.  to  Chnst  a  speedy  resnnection ,  Ps.  cs.,  to 
his  esaltatiott  to  power  and  glory ;  and  Joel  ii.  28-32,  to  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  j  in  chap,  iii.,  affirming  Jesus  to  be  the  prophet  that  Moses  had  fore- 
told should  be  raised  up  like  to  himself;  in  ehap.  iv.,  speaking  of  Jesus  as 
the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders,  but  raised  by  God  to  the  head  of  the 
comer,  as  written  in  Ps.  cxiiii.  (an  application  that  had  already  been  indi- 
cated, at  least,  by  Christ  in  a  public  disoonrse  with  the  Jews,  Matt.  xxi. 
42),  and,  along  with  the  other  apostles,  describing  Christ  as  the  anointed 
king  in  Ps.  ii.,  against  whom  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  people  imagined 
vam  things  ;— when  we  read  these  things,  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt  that 
we  have  in  them  tlie  fhiit  of  that  more  special  insti-action  which  our  Lord 
gave  to  his  disciples,  when  he  opened  their  understanding  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures.  It  is  Christ's  own  teaching  made  known  to  us 
through  the  report  of  those  who  had  received  it  from  bis  lips.  And  any 
interpretation  of  those  passages  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  which  would 
deny  their  fair  and  legitimate  application  to  Christ  and  the  things  of  bis 
kingdom,  must  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  autho- 
rity of  Christ  himself. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  Christ  and  Gospel  events  must  in 
all  of  them  have  been  exclusively  intended :  it  may  be  enough  if  in  some 
they  were  mora  pecnliarly  included.  More  could  scarcely  be  meant,  espe- 
(aaliy  in  respect  to  Ps.  cix.  and  cxviii.,  in  both  of  which  the  language  is 
such  as  to  comprehend  classes  of  persons,  and  whole  series  of  events.     That 

the  proper  culmination  of  what  ia  written  shooid   be  found  in  Christ  and  his 

Gospel  dispensation,  is  aU  that  could  jostly  be  expected.  But  of  this  it  will 
ba  necessary  to  speak  move  fully,  as  it  touches  on  a  more  profound  and  hid- 
den application  of  Old  Testament  things  to  those  of  the  New.  There  were 
other  parts  also  of  our  Lord's  personal  teaching  which  stili  more  strikingly 
bore  on  such  an  application,  but  which,  from  their  enigmatical  character, 
we  have  piir]josely  omitted  referring  to  in  this  section.  Meanwhile,  in 
those  more  obvious  and  direct  references  which  have  chiefly  passed  under 
our  review,  what  a  body  of  well -selected  proof  has  our  Lord  given  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  truth  of  his  own  Messiahship  I 
And  how  clear  and  penetrating  an  insight  did  he  exhibit  into  the  meaning 
of  those  prophecies,  compared  with  what  then  prevailed  among  his  country- 
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wbicii  OUT  Lord  applied  to  himself  and  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  during  the 
pciiud  of  his  earthly  nuDistry,  were  suth  as  admitted  of  being  so  applied  in 
tlioir  most  direct  nnd  obvious  sense.  In  nothing  else  couid  they  have  found 
!i  proper  and  adequflte  fulfilment.  This  can  scarcely,  however,  be  said  of 
the  whole  of  them.  When  his  ministry  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  on  one 
occasion  ptiblidy,  and  on  several  oceaaons  with  the  disciples  privately,  made 
application  to  himself  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  of  prophecies  which 
could  not  be  said  to  bear  immediate  and  exdusive  respect  to  !New  Testament 
times.  And  we  have  now  to  exanune  these  later  and  more  pecoliar  appli' 
tntions  of  prophetical  Scripture,  in  order  to  pererfve  the  deeper  prindples  of 
eonniiction  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  involved  ia  our  Lord's  occasional 
use  of  the  word  of  prophecy. 

The  public  occasion  we  have  referred  to  was  when,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  Chtist  solemnly  pointed  the  attention,  of  the  Jews  to  a  pa.ssage  in 
I's.  cxviii,  "  Did  ye  nev«-  read,"  he  asked  (Matt,  xkl  42),  "  in  the  Sciip- 
lures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  comei':  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  onr  eyes?" 
Thoogh  Jesus  did  not  say  in  respect  to  this  psalm,  as  he  said  shortly  after  in 
respect  to  the  1  lOth,  that  in  indltiag  it  the  Psalmist  spake  tlirough  tlie  Spirit 
of  Christ ;  yet  both  the  question  itsdf  he  put  regarding  the  passa  ad  th 
personal  application  he  presently  aiVK'wards  made  of  it,  clearly  pi  ed  th  t 
he  considered  himself  and  the  Jewish  authorities  of  his  time,  to  b  dist  tlj 
embraced  in  the  Pealmist's  announcement.  And  the  same  opin  w  tdl 
more  expliciUy  avowed  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  afler  he  had  bee  nstru  t  d 
more  fully  by  Christ  reepecting  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  wl  ta  d 
ing  before  the  Jewish  council,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  sto  wh  t  a 
act  at  nought  by  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  th    to  — 

(AoLlv.  11.) 

Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  psalm  ilself,  the  passage  thus  qu  t  d     dp 
plied  to  Christ,  in  bis  relation   to   the  Jewish  ralers,  has  th       ppea 
rather  o€  a  statement  tlien  actually  verified  in  the  history  and      p  f 

the  covenant-people,  than  of  a  prediction  still  waiting  to  be  fi  Ifill  d  Th 
psalm  throughout  has  the  appearance  of  a  national  song,  in  whi  h  p  t  d 
people  joined  together  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  God,  on  son  bl 

occasion  when  they  saw  enlargement  and  prosperity  return  a£be  pei  d  f 
depression  and  contempt.  It  was  peculiarly  an  occasion  of  th  k  d  wl 
the  little  remnant  that  escaped  from  Babylon,  amid  si aguhir  tokens  of  diiine 
favour,  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  set  about  the  restoration  of  God's 
house  and  kingdom  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  Ezra  iii.  11  leaves  very  littie 
room  to  doabt,  that  the  psalm  owes  its  ori^n  to  that  happy  occasion,  as  we 
are  there  told,  that  when  they  met  te  lay  anew  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
the  assembled  multitude  began  to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  very  words  whicii 
form  the  commencement  of  this  psalm.  There  could  not  be  a  move  season- 
able moment  for  the  joj'Ous  bui'st  of  thwilcsgiving,  whieli  the  people  seem  in 
the  psalm,  as  with  one  heart  and  soul,  to  pour  forth  to  God,  on  account  of 
his  distinguishing  goodness  in  having  rescued  them  fcoia  the  deadly  graap  of 
their  heathen  adversaries,  and  for  the  elevatiag  and  assured  hope  they  ex- 
press of  the  final  and  complete  ascendency  of  his  kingdom.      Of  this,  the  eye 
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of  faith  was  presented  mth  an  enconra^ng  pledge  id  current  eronts.  By  a 
remarkable  turn  iu  God's  providence,  the  apparently  dead  bad  become  alive 
again ;  the  atone  rejected  by  the  mighty  builders  of  this  world,  as  worthless 
and  contemptible,  was  loarvelloaBly  raised  to  the  head  of  the  comer ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  a,  commencement  was  made,  however  feebly,  toward 
the  nniversal  triumph  of  the  truth  of  God  over  the  corruptioa  and  idolatry 
of  the  world.  Bat  auch  being  the  natural  and  direct  purport  of  the  psalm, 
how  could  the  sentiment  uttered  in  it  concerning  the  stone  be  so  uncondi- 
tionally applied  to  Christ  ?  The  right  answer  to  this  question  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  peculiarly  close  relation  behveen  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel  and  Christ ;  and  such  a  relation  ns  can  only  be  understood  aright, 
when  we  have  first  correctly  apprehended  the  real  calling  and  destiny  of 
Israel. 

Now,  this  was  declared  at  the  outset  by  anticipation  to  Abraham,  when 
the  Lord  e^d  concerning  his  seed,  that  it  should  be  blessed  and  made  a 
blessing — made  so  peculiarly  the  channel  of  blessing,  that  in  it  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  To  fulfil  this  high  destination,  was  the 
calling  of  Israel  as  an  elect  people.  Viewed,  therefore,  according  to  their 
calling,  they  were  the  children  of  God,  Jehovah's  first-born  (Deut.  xiv.  1  ; 
Exod.  iv,  22)  ;  Jehovah  was  the  &ther  that  begot  them — that  is,  rinsed 
them  into  the  condition  of  a  people,  possesung  a  kind  of  filial  relationship  to 
himself  (Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18  ;  Jer.  xixi.  9) ;  but  possessing  it  only  hi  so  far 
as  they  were  a  spiritual  and  hoiy  people,  abiding  near  to  God,  and  fitted  for 
executing  his  righteous  purposes — for  so  far  only  did  their  actual  state  cor- 
respond with  their  destination. — (Exod,  xix.  5,  6  ;  Deut.  xiv.  2  ;  Pa.  btxiii, 
15,)  For  the  meat  part,  this  correspondence  palpably  failed.  God  was 
true  to  his  engagements,  but  not  Israel  to  tlieirs.  He  gave  freely  to  them 
of  his  goodness ;  gave  often  when  he  might  have  withheld ;  but  their  history 
is  replete  with  backslidings  and  apr^tustes,  shame  and  reproach.  Even 
withm  the  limits  of  Canaan,  the  real  children  of  God— the  seed  of  blessing — 
were  usually  in  a  grievous  minority ;  th^  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
paratively poor,  the  afflicted,  the  needy,  amid  multitudes  of  an  opporfte 
spirit — tie  internal  heathen,  who  differed  only  in  name  and  outward 
position  flum  the  heathen  abroad.  But  this  very  imperfection  in  the  reality, 
as  compared  with  the  idea,  was  here,  as  in  other  things,  made  to  contribute 
toward  the  great  end  in  contemplation.  For  it  was  this  espedally  that 
shewed  the  necesMty  of  something  higher  and  better  to  accomplish  what  was 
in  prospect.  So  long  as  God  stood  related  to  them,  merely  as  he  did,  or 
had  done  to  their  fathers,  believers  in  Israel  felt  that  they  bad  to  wage  an 
unequal  conlUct,  in  which  fearful  odds  were  generally  against  them,  even  on 
Israelitish  ground.  And  how  could  thoy  expect  to  attain  to  a  righteousness. 
Bud  acquire  a  position,  that  should  enable  them  to  bless  the  whole  world  ? 
For  this,  manifestiy,  there  was  needed  another  and  still  closer  union  than  yet 
existed  between  Israel  and  God — a  union  that  should  somehow  impenetrate 
their  condition  with  the  very  power  and  sufficaency  of  Godhead.  Only  if 
the  relation  between  earth  and  heaven  could  be  made  to  assume  a  more  vital 
and  organic  form — only  if  the  divine  and  human,  the  angel  of  the  covenant 
and  the  seed  of  AbrahaTO,  .Tehoviih  and  Israel,  could  become  tri[!y  and  person- 
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ally  one — then  only  eoulcl  it  aeem  possible  to  raise  the  interest  of  righteous- 
ness in  Israel  to  such  an  elevation  as  Etould  bring  the  lofty  destination  of 
Abraham's  seed  to  bless  the  world  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  It  waa 
one  leading  object  of  prophecy  to  give  to  such  thoughts  and  anticipations  a 
dciiniCe  shape,  and  convert  what  might  othentiae  have  been  but  the  vagne 
surmises,  or  uncert^n  conjectures  of  nature,  into  a  distinct  article  of  faith. 
Especially  does  this  object  come  prominently  out  in  the  latter  portion  of 
Isaiah's  writings,  where,  in  a  lengthened  and  varied  diseoiitse  concerning  the 
calling  and  destiny  of  Israel,  we  find  the  Lord  perpetually  turning  from 
Isi-ael  in  one  sense,  to  Israel  in  another ;  from  an  Israel  full  of  imperfection, 
false,  backsliding,  feeble,  and  perverse,  (for  example,  in  chap.  xlii.  19  ; 
isliii.  33  ;  xEviii.  4 ;  Iviii.  ;  lix.),  to  an  Israel  full  of  excellence  and  might, 
tlie  beloved  of  Jehovah,  the  very  impersonation  of  divine  life  and  goodness, 
in  whom  all  righteousness  should  be  iiilfilled,  and  salvation  for  ever  made 
sure  to  a  numerous  and  blessed  offepring. — (Chap.  xlii.  1-7;  xlix,  ;  lii, 
13-15  ,  liii,  ;  Iv. ;  Isi.  1-3.)  So  tliat  what  Israel,  as  a  whole,  had  com- 
pletely failed  to  realize — what,  even  in  the  spiriiiial  portion  of  Israel,  had 
been  realized  in  a  very  partial  and  inadequate  manner,  that,  the  prophet 
gave  it  to  be  understood,  was  one  day  to  be  aocompliehed  without  either 
failure  or  imperfection.  But  let  it  be  marked  well  how  it  waa  to  be  accom- 
plished ; — simply  by  there  brang  raised  up  in  Israel  One  who  should  link 
together  in  his  mysterious  person  the  properties  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  perfections  of  Jehovah  ;  in  whom,  by  the  singular  providence  of  God, 
should  meet  on  the  one  side  all  that  distinctively  belonged  to  Israel  of  calling 
and  privilege,  and  all,  on  the  other,  that  was  needed  of  divine  power  and 
siiffidenoy  to  make  good  the  determinate  counsel  of  Heaven  to  bless  aU  the 
families  of  the  earth. 

But  this  is  atUl  only  one,  and  what  may  be  called  the  more  general,  aspect 
of  the  matter.  Within  the  circle  of  the  chosen  seed,  a  special  arrangement 
was,  from  the  first,  contemplated  (Gen,  xlix.  8—10),  and  came  at  last  to  be 
actually  made,  which  was  rendered  yet  more  remarkably  subservient  to  the 
design  of  at  once  nourishing  the  expectation  of  a  Meswah,  and  exhibiting 
the  diSerence,  the  antagonism  even,  that  should  exist  between  him  and  the 
fleshly  Israel.  We  refer  to  the  appointment  of  a  royal  house,  in  which 
Israel's  peculiar  calling  to  bless  the  world  was  to  rise  to  its  highest  sphere, 
atid  by  which  it  was  more  especially  to  reach  its  fulfilment.  To  render  more 
clearly  manifest  God's  real  purpose  in  this  respect,  he  allowed  a  false  move- 
ment to  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  concerning  it.  The  choice  was  vir- 
tually given  to  tlie  people,  who  sought  merely  to  have  a  king  and  kingdom 
like  the  nations  around  them  (1  Sam,  viii.  6  ;  ix.  20 ;  xii.  13) ;  and  so  the 
king  they  got,  being  carnal,  like  themselves,  soon  proved  incapable,  notwith- 
standing the  pecoiiar  means  that  were  employed  to  elevate  his  spiritual  con- 
dition, of  reigning  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  his  kingdom  equally  incapable  of 
establishing  righteousness  within,  or  resisting  assaults  from  without.  It  was 
but  a  human  institution,  and  fell  alike  unblessed  and  unblesdng.  Therefore, 
the  Lord  stepped  in  to  exercise  his  choice  in  the  matter,  and  found  David, 
who,  by  special  training  and  ^s,  was  prepared  to  wield  the  kingdom  for 
the  Lord.     So  thoroughly  did  he  outer  into  the  Lord's  mind  in  the  matter, 
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and  act  as  the  Lord'a  servant,  tliat  the  kiflgdom  was  made  to  stani!  in  him 
as  its  living  root,  and  the  rigUt  to  sdminiater  a  kingdom  of  blussmg  in  tho 
earth  was  connected  in  perpetuity  wlti  his  line. — (2  Sam.  vii,)  But  here, 
again,  the  same  kind  of  results  presently  hogao  to  discover  themselves,  as  in 
tlie  former  caae.  It  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  at  first,  and  never  more 
than  in  the  most  imperfect  maniiei',  that  David  bimself,  or  any  of  liis  siiu- 
cessors,  could  succeed  in  establishing  righteousness  and  dispensing  blessing 
even  among  the  families  of  Israel.  The  kingdom,  too,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, lasted  but  for  a  brief  perioii,  aud  then  fell  into  bopeless  confusion.  So 
tbat  if  the  divine  purpose  in  this  mirtter  was  reuily  to  stand  ;  if  there,  mas  to 
be  a  kingdom  of  truly  divine  character,  administeved  by  the  house  of  David, 
and  encompassing  the  whole  earth  with  its  verdant  and  fruttfti!  boiigha 
(Ezek.  xvii.  22-24;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14),  it  was  manifart  (tat  some  other  link 
of  connection  must  be  formed  than  any  that  still  existed,  between  the  divine 
source  and  the  earthly  possessor  of  the  aovereagnty — a  connection  not  merely 
rf  delegated  authority,  but  of  jfersonal  contact  and  effident  working ;  on  the 
one  side  humanizing  the  Deity,  and  on  the  crther  deifying  hnmanity.  Fow 
no  otherwise  than  through  such  intermingling  of  the  divine  and  human  could 
the  necessary  power  be  constituted  for  establishing  and  directing  such  a  king- 
dom throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Now,  this  destined  rise  in  the  kingdom  founded  in  David,  and  its  culmi- 
nation in  a  iSvine-huinao  Head,  is  also  the  theme  of  many  prophecies. 
David  himself  toolt  the  lead  in  announcing  it ;  for  he  ali-eady  foresaw,  through 
the  Spirit,  what,  in  this  respect,  would  be  required  to  verify  the  wonderful 
promise  made  to  him. — (2  Sara.  vii. ;  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii,,  cs, ;  also  Isa.  vii. 
34  ;  ix,  6,  &c.)  But  as  David  was  himself  the  root  of  tliis  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  whole  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  verification  of  the  word 
qwken  to  him,  or  of  the  perfectionment  of  the  germ  that  was  phmted  m  him, 

BO  in  hia  personal  history  there  was  given  a  corapendious  representation  of 
the  nature  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  brief  stage  was  exhi- 
bited the  embryo  of  what  it  should  ultimately  become.  Thus,  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  divine  choice  in  appointing  the  king — his  seeming  want,  but  real 
possession  of  the  qualities  required  for  administering  the  afEdrs  of  the  king- 
dom—the growth  from  SQiall,  because  necessarily  spiritual,  beginnings  of  tlia 
interests  belonging  to  it — stiil  growing,  however,  in  the  &ee  of  an  inveterate 
and  ungodly  opposition,  until  judgment  was  brought  fca-th  unto  victory, — 
these  leading  dements  in  the  history  of  the  first  possessor  of  the  kingdom 
must  appear  again— they  must  have  their  counterpart  in  Him,  on  whom  tho 
prerogatives  and  blessings  of  the  kingdom  were  finally  to  settle.  There  was 
a  real  necessaty  in  the  case,  such  as  always  exists  wliere  the  end  is  but  the 
developement  and  perfection  of  the  beginning  ;  and  we  may  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  they  had  failed  in  Christ,  he  conld  not  have  been  the  anointed 
king  of  David's  line,  in  whom  the  purpose  of  Giod  to  govern  and  bless  the 
world  in  righteousness,  was  destined  to  stand.  Here,  agiun,  we  have  another 
and  lengthened  series  of  predictions,  connecting,  in  this  respect,  the  past  with 
the  future,  the  beginning  with  the  ending  (for  example,  Ps.  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl., 
Ixix.,  cix.  ;  Isa.  liii.  ;   Zech.  ix.  9  ;   xli.  10  ;  xiii,  1-7.) 

Such,  llicn,  Is  the  tlose  and  organic  connection,  in  two  inipovtant  respects. 
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>Kttw<ieTi  Goil'a  puipose  coBcemmg  Israel,  and  his  purpose  in  Christ.  And 
if  we  oa\y  keep  this  distinctly  in  viow,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing that  a  valid  and  satisfactory  ground  existed  for  the  application  of  Ps. 
cxviiL  22  to  Christ,  and  many  applications  of  a  sitni'ar  kind  made  both  by' 
him  and  by  the  apostlea.  In  tbe  psalm  now  mentioned,  ^e  calling  and  desti- 
nation oi  Israel  to  be  blessed,  and  to  liless  nianlcind,  notwithstanding  that 
tl^ey  were  in  themselves  so  small  in  number,  and  had  to  carry  it  against  all 
tbe  might  and  power  of  the  world — this  is  the  theme  which  is  cliiefly  un- 
folded there,  and  it  is  nnfolded  in  connectimi  witJi  the  singular  manifestation 
of  divine  power  and  goodness,  whieii  liad  even  then  giveji  such  a  striking 
token  of  the  iiill  acoompUahmait  of  the  design.  But  this  accomplish laent, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  found  in  Christ,  in  whom  was  to  meet  what 
'iijtincljvely  belonged  to  Israel,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  what  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  God.  In  him,  therefore,  the  grand  theme  of  the  psalm 
must  embody  itself,  and  through  him  reach  its  complete  realization.  He 
pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  iii  the  stone,  rejected  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
carnaljsm  of  the  worid,  as  represented  in  the  Jewish  rulers,  but  at  length 
raised  by  God,  on  account  of  its  spiritual  and  divine  qualities,  to  be  the  head 
of  the  corner.  And  all  that  formerly  oecnrred  of  a,  like  nature  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  was  but  the  germ  of  what  must  again,  and  in  a  far  higher  manner, 
be  developed  in  the  work  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  thing,  with  no  material  difference,  holds  of  an  entire  class  of 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  only,  in  most  of  them,  respect  is  chiefly  had  to  the 
covenant  made  with  the  honse  of  David,  rather  than  to  the  more  general  call- 
ing and  destination  of  Israel.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  two  closely-related 
Psalms  ixix,  and  cix.,  parte  of  which  were  first  privately  applied  by  Christ, 
and  afterwards  move  publicly  by  Tetsr,  to  the  case  of  Judas  (John  sv.  26  ; 
Acts  i,  20,  comp,  with  Ps.  Lsix.  4,  25  ;  dx,  S,  8)  ;  but  to  him  only  as  the 
woi-st  embodiment  and  most  palpable  r^rcsentative  of  the  malice  and  oppo- 
.sition  of  which  die  Messi^  was  the  object :  (or  such  Judas  was  n  re  1 1 
Hnd  such  also  is  the  kind  of  enmity  described  in  the  Psalms — a  e  m  ty  th  t 
had  many  abettors,  though  concentrating  itself  in  one  or  moie  d  v  d  L 
Hence  St  Paul  applies  the  description  to  the  Jews  generally. — (Eon  s  9 
10.)  Other  passages  in  the  same  two  psalms  are  applied  by  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  to  Christ — Matt,  xxvii.  34,  48;  John  ii.  17;  Rom  sv  3  ) 
And  to  these  psalms  we  may  add,  as  belonging  to  the  same  dass  Ps  xh  a 
verse  of  which,  "  He  that  did  eat  of  my  bread,  iit^^d  up  his  heel  against  me," 
Ls  pointed  to  by  our  Lord  as  finding  its  fulfilment  in  Che  treachery  of  Judas 
(John  xiii.  18) ;  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  several  similar  appropriations  are  made 
concerning  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii,  46  ;  John  xix.  24,  &c.) ;  and  Ps.  xl.,  which 
contains  the  passage  regarding  the  insufficiency  of  animal  sacrifices,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  sublime  act  of  self-devotion,  quite  unconditionally  applied  to 
Christ  in  Heb,  x.  4-10.  The  references  to  these  psalms,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  made  (ather  by  Christ,  near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  when  seekmg  to 
^vc  the  disciples  a  deeper  insight  into  tlie  bearing  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture on  goapel-timea,  or  by  tlie  evangelists  and  apostles  after  his  wort  on 
earth  was  finished,  and  all  had  become  plain  to  them.  The  Psalms  them- 
selveM  ai-e  so  far  alike,  thai  they  are  iJI  the  productions  of  David,  and  pro- 
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ductions  in  whicli  he,  as  tlie  founder  and  root  of  the  kingdom,  endeavoured, 
through  the  Spirit,  out  of  the  lines  of  his  own  eventful  hlatory,  to  set  forth 
the  light  it  furnished  respecting  the  more  important  and  niomentons  future. 
That  his  eye  was  chiefly  apon  this  future  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sufferings  described,  which  greatly  exceeded  what  David  person- 
ally nndei-went  (Ps.  xxii.  8,  14-18  ;  Ixix,  8,  21  ;  els.  24,  25),  as  from  the 
world-wide  results,  the  everlasting  and  universal  benefits  that  are  spoken  of 
as  flowing  from  the  salvalion  wrought,  fat  heyond  any  thing  that  David  could 
have  contemplated  respecting  himself, — (Pb.  sJtii.  27  ;  xl.  5,  10,  16  ;  xli. 
12  ;  Ixix.  35.)  But  still,  while  the  fliture  is  mninly  regarded,  it  is  seen  by 
the  Psalmist  under  the  form  and  lineaments  of  the  past ; — his  own  sufferings 
and  deliverances  were  like  the  book  fi-om  which  he  read  forth  the  similar, 
but  great«i-  things  to  come.  And  why  shonid  not  David,  who  so  clearly 
foresaw  the  brighter,  have  foreseen  also  the  darker  and  more  troubled  aspect 
of  the  future  ?  If  it  was  pven  him  through  the  Spuit  to  descry,  as  the 
proper  heir  and  possessor  of  the  kingdom.  One,  so  much  higher  in  nature 
and  dignity  than  himself,  that  he  felt  it  right  to  call  him  Lord  and  God  (Pb. 
xlv.,  ex.),  why  should  it  not  also  have  been  ^ven  him  to  see  that  this  glo- 
rious personage,  as  his  son,  should  bear  his  father's  image  alike  in  the  more 
afflicting  and  troubled,  and  in  the  better  and  more  glorious  part  of  his  career  ? 
This  is  simply  what  David  did  see,  and  what  he  expressed,  with  great  fulness 
and  variety,  in  the  portion  of  his  writings  now  under  consideration.  And 
hence  their  peculiar  form  and  structure,  as  partaking  so  much  of  the  per- 
sonal. When  imfolding  the  more  divine  aspect  and  relations  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  possessor  of  it  as  of  another  than  himself, 
nearly  related  to  him,  but  still  different,  higher  and  greater — (Ps.  ij.,  xlv., 
Ixxii.,  ex.)  But  when  he  discourses,  in  the  psalms  above  referred  to,  con- 
cerning its  more  human  aspect  and  relations,  he  speaks  as  of  himself;  the 
sufferings  to  be  borne  and  overcome  seemed  like  a  prolongalion,  or  rather 
like  a  renewal  in  an  intenser  form,  of  h'  w  th  f  t)  in  m 
identifies  himself  with  the  son,  aa  the  s      a^,  !I  d    g  t    wh  t 

written,  identifies  himself  witli  the  father    f  t  b  h      d  t    be — tl     p    t 

must  here  foreshadow  the  future,   and  thft        tk      t      hpfimtl 

The  view  now  given  of  this  series  of  p    Im      t  wdl  b      b    rv  d    diff  rs 
materially,  not  only  from  that  wliich  regi   d   tl  p    p    h    j  j  1     b!       ly 

to  David,  and  merely  accommodated  to  Chrut       d         pel  fh    ^      b  t     I 
from  that  of  Hengstenberg  and  others,  d    g  t     wh   h  f  h     pi 

question  describe  the  suffering  righteoi     p  rs  g  1        d     pjly  f 

Christ  only  in  so  far  as  he  was  pre-era        tly  gl  t     is      ff  W 

hold  them  to  be,  in  a  much  closer  sens      p    ph  f  Ch     t        1      g     1 

them  as  delineations  of  what,  in  its  full  s  cildnlyb        ptdttk 

place  in  him  who  was  to  fijifil  the  calling      d  dest      t  f  wh   h  th    m 

foreshadow  and  aonoonceraent  was  to  he  see  D      d      A  d  th 

tioii  between  David  and  Christ,  on  which  th     1  I        t       p  \     le        t 

us  satisfactorily  to  account  for  two  pec  I  ar  t  th      t      t  f  th 

psalms,  which  have  always  been  the  occ  si        f       b      assm     t      Th     fi    t 
is   the   one  already  nolaced — their  bang  wntte     as        th     p  f  th 
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Psalmist.  This  arose  from  his  bang  led  by  fho  Spirit  to  contemplate  the 
coming  future  as  the  continuation  and  only  adequate  completion  of  what 
pertained  to  himself — to  desciy  the  MesMah  as  the  second  and  higher  David. 
The  other  peculiarity  is  the  mention  that  is  made  in  some  of  these  psalms  of 
sin  as  belonging  to  the  person  who  speaks  in  them  ;  as  in  Pa,  si.,  for  ex- 
ample, where  he  confesses  his  sins  to  be  more  in  numba:  than  tlie  hairs  of 
his  head — and  that,  too,  presently  after  ho  had  declared  it  to  be  hb  purpose 
and  delight  to  do  the  will  of  Ged  in  a  way  more  acceptable  tiian  all  sacrifice. 
This  has  been  deemed  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ  being  the 
Bpeater.  And  if  Christ  alone,  directiy  and  eKclu^vely,  had  been  contem- 
plated, we  think  it  moald  have  been  inexplicable,  Hia  connection  with  sin 
weald  not  have  been  represented  exactly  in  that  form.  But  let  the  ground 
of  the  representation  be  what  we  have  described  ;  let  it  be  understood  that 
David  wrote  of  the  Mcaaiah  as  the  Son,  who,  however  higher  and  greater  than 
himself,  was  still  to  be  a  tind  of  second  self,  then  the  description  must  have 
taken  its  form  from  the  history  and  position  of  David,  and  should  be  read  as 
from  that  point  of  view.  If  it  is  true  in  some  respects  that  "  things  take 
the  tagnature  of  thought"  (Coleridge),  here  the  reverse  necessarily  happened 
— the  thought,  imaging  to  itself  the  future  as  the  reflection  and  final  develope- 
ment  of  the  past,  naturally  took  the  signature  of  iMnys  ;  and  ran,  with  which 
the  second  as  well  as  the  first  David  had  much  to  do  in  establishing  the 
kingdom,  must  be  confessed  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  roysd  Ps^mist,  It  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  relatively  imperfect  nature  of  all  the  representations  of 
Christ's  work  and  kingdom,  which  were  unfolded  under  the  image  and  shu- 
dow  of  past  and  inferior,  but  closely  rehited  drcumstances.  And  this  impuT' 
fection  in  tlio  form  was  the  more  necessaiy  in  psalms,  ance,  being  destined 
for  public  use  in  the  worship  of  G-od,  they  could  only  express  such  views  and 
feelings  as  the  congregation  might  be  expected  to  sympathise  with,  and 
should,  even  when  cairying  forward  the  desires  and  expectations  of  the  soiJ 
to  better  things  to  come,  still  touch  a  chord  in  every  believer's  bosom. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more  peculiar,  indeed  the  inosl  peculiar, 
application  made  by  our  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ; — but  an 
application  proceeding  on  a  quite  similar,  though  more  specific,  connection 
between  tlie  past  and  the  future  in  God's  kingdom.  We  refer  to  what  our 
Lord  said  after  the  transfiguration  respecting  John  the  Baptist.  Before  this, 
he  had  even  publicly  asserted  John  to  be  the  Elias  predicted  by  Malachi : 
"  And  if  ye  will  rec^ve  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come :  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear," — (Matt.  xi.  14,  16.)  It  was  a  profound 
truth,  our  Lord  would  have  them  to  know,  which  he  was  now  delivering — 
one  that  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  could  only  be  reeaved  by  spiritual 
and  divinely- enlightened  souls.  This  much  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  If  ye 
will  receive  it," — if  ye  have  spiritual  discernment  so  far  as  to  know  the  mind 
of  God  ;  and  still  more  by  the  call  that  follows,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear ;"  a  call  which  ia  never  uttered  but  when  something  enigmatical, 
or  difficult  to  the  natural  mind,  requires  to  be  understood.  The  disciples 
themselves,  however,  still  wanted  the  capacity  for  understanding  what  was 
said,  as  they  betrayed,  when  putting  the  question  to  Christ  after  the  transfi- 
guration, "  Why,  then,  do  the  scribes  say,  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"  This 
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lod  our  Lord  again  to  assert  what  he  iiad  done  beforo,  and  ulao  to  gJvo  Bonie 
explanxirion  of  tbe  matter :  ''  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias 
Terily  cometh  first  and  restoreth  al)  things.  .  .  .  But  I  say  nnto  you,  that 
Elins  haa  indeed  come,  and  they  Jiaye  done  to  him  whatsoever  thej  listed  ; 
as  it  is  written  of  him."  (Mark  is.  12,  IS.)  Here  lie  so  nearly  identifiua 
John  with  Elias,  that  what  had  been  recorded  of  the  one  he  hoida  to  have 
been  written  of  the  other ;  for  certainly  the  things  that  had  happened  to  this 
second  Elias,  were  no  otlierwise  written  of  him,  than  as  tilings  of  a  similar 
kind  were  recorded  in  the  life  at  the  first.  The  essential  connection  between 
the  two  chavacfers,  rendered  the  history  of  the  one,  in  its  mam  elements,  a 
prophecy  of  the  other.  If  John  had  to  do  the  work  of  EKas,  ho  must  also 
enter  into  the  experience  of  Elias ;  coming  as  emphatically  Uie  preacher  of 
repentance,  he  must  have  trial  of  hatred  and  persecution  from  the  ungodly ; 
and  the  greater  he  was  than  Elias  in  the  one  respect,  it  might  bo  espected 
he  should  also  be  the  gieater  in  the  other.  It  must,  thra^fore,  have  been 
merely  in  regard  to  bis  commisfflon  from  above,  that  he  was  said  to  "  come 
and  restore  all  things  ;"  for  here  ag^n,  as  of  old,  the  sins  of  the  people — 
headed  at  last  by  a  new  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  in  Herod  and  Herodiaa — cut 
short  the  process  ;  "  they  jTcjecled  the  eoonsel  of  God  against  themselves," 
and  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  experienced  the  benefit,  which  the  mission 
of  John  was  bx  itself  designed  and  fitted  to  impart.  Wor  could  John  have 
been  the  new  Ehas,  unless,  amid  all  outward  differences,  there  had  been  such 
essential  agreements  as  these  between  his  ease  anil  that  of  his  great  pi'ede- 
cesBor. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  all  the  appiicationa  of  Oid  Testament  prophecy 
which  are  expressly  mentioned  by  tlie  evangelists  to  have  been  made  by  oor 
Lord  to  himself  and  gospel-times,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  reference  Jti 
Matt.  xxir.  16  to  Daniel's  "  abomination  of  desolation,"  and  the  use  made 
of  Isa.  vi.  9,  in,  aa  describing  the  blind  and  hardened  state  of  the  men  of 
his  own  generation,  not  less  than  of  those  of  Isaiah's.  Besides  those  passages, 
however,  expressly  quoted  and  applied  by  our  Lord,  it  is  right  to  notice,  as 
preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  done  in  this  respect  by  evan- 
gelists and  apostles,  that  he  not  imfreqaently  appropriated  to  himself,  as 
peculiarly  true  of  him,  the  language  and  ideas  oi  the  Old  Testament.  As 
when  he  takes  the  words  descriptive  of  Jacob's  vision,  and  says  to  Katlianael, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  oa  the  Son  of  Man  ;"  or  when  he 
siud  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  body,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  riuse  it  up ;''  oi"  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  going  to  be  lifted  up  for 
the  salvation  of  men  as  the  serpent  was  Med  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  of 
the  Mgn  of  the  j  rophet  Jonia  gomg  to  appear  again  in  him.  Such  appro- 
priations of  Old  Testament  language  and  ideas  evidently  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  that  close  eonnei-tion  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  unfold,  as  one  that  admitted  of  being  carried  out  to 
many  particnlaiS  If  therefore  we  shall  find  the  evangelists  and  apostles  so 
carrying  it  oit,  thej  have  the  full  sanction  of  Cliiist's  authority  as  to  the 
principle  of  then  interpretation  And  on  the  ground  even  of  Christ's  own 
esposilions,  bc  mu  suiJi  sei.  ho  t  ul-l  ssuj  it  is  in  explaining  Scripture  to 
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keep  in  view  the  pre-eitiinent  place  which  Christ  from  the  first  was  destined 
to  hold  in  the  divine  plan,  and  how  every  thing  in  the  ejirlier  arrangements 
of  God  tended  to  him  as  the  grand  centi-e  of  the  whole.  Let  us  indeed  be- 
ware of  wresting  any  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing Christ  where  he  is  not  to  be  found ;  but  let  us  also  beware  of  adopting 
suoh  imperfect  views  as  would  prevent  us  from  finding  him  where  he  really 
is.  And  especially  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  in  Christ,  while  in  itself  the  great  mysteiy  of  godlmess,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  grand  key  to  the  interpretation  of  what  else  is  mysterious  in 
the  diviue  dispensations  ;  and  that  in  this  stands  the  common  basis  of  what 
ancient  seers  were  tiiught  to  antiwpate,  and  what  the  church  now  is  in  the 
course  of  realizing. 


PLICATIONS  MVir  111 


It  is  to  be  borne  oaiefnUy  in  ramd  then  that  the  stream  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  respecting  the  Messiah  in  ita  two  greit  branches — the  one 
originating  in  the  calling  and  destination  of  Isiael  the  other  in  the  purpose 
to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  i  ighteousness  and  blessing  for  the  world  in  the  house 
of  David — flowed  In  the  same  dn  et,tion,  and  pointed  to  the  same  great  event. 
The  announcements  in  both  lines  plainly  contemplated  and  required  an  or- 
ganic or  personal  connection  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  their  fulfilment ;  so  that  if  there  waa  any  truth  in  the 
pretensions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — if  he  was  indeed  that  concentrated  Israel, 
and  that  peerless  son  of  David,  in  whom  the  two  iines  of  prophecy  were  to 
meet  and  be  carried  out  to  their  destined  completion,  the  indwelling  of  the 
divine  in  his  human  nature  must  have  existed  as  the  one  foundation  of  the 
whole  building.  That  very  truth  which  the  Jeivs  of  our  Lord's  time  could 
not  bear  even  to  be  mentioned  in  their  presence — the  truth  of  his  proper 
deity — was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  realization  of  all  that  waa 
predicted,  Henee  it  is  that  the  four  evangelists,  each  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  but  with  a  common  insight  into  the  import  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  all  begin  with  laying  this  foundation.  St 
John  opens  his  narrative  with  s.  formal  and  lengthened  statement  of  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Godhead,  and  broadly  asserts  that  in  hhn  the  divine  Word 
was  made  flesh,  St  Luke  also  relates  at  length  the  circumstances  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  and  with  the  view  evidently  of  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  this  mode  of  being  bom  into  the  world  stood  in  essential  con- 
nection with  Chnst  e  being,  in  the  strictest  sense,  "  the  son  of  the  Highest." 
Even  Mark  while  observing  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  does  not  omit  the 
essential  point  and  begins  bis  narrative  with  the  most  startling  announce- 
ment ttiat  ever  headed  an  historical  composition : — "  The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  CI  nst  the  Son.  of  Ood."  And  the  first  evangelist,  who  wrote 
nioie  inune  hatelj  for  his  Jewish  brethren,  and  continually  selects  the  points 
that  w  re  best  fatted  to  exhibit  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
ture*   chTJictci  "licilly  enti^rs  on    Ids  narrative  by  describing  the   circuni - 
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stances  of  Christ's  miraculous  birth  fis  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  one  of  t^e 
most  marrellous  prophecies  of  the  iucamatlon  ; — "  Now  nil  this  was  done 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
Baying,  Behold  a  virgin  ehdl  conceive  and  shall  bring  foi'th  &  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us." 

Commentators,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  this  prediction  should  be  applied  to  Christ ;  and  not  a  few  hold 
that  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  first  mstance,  of  an  ordinary  child  born 
^ter  the.  usual  manner  in  the  prophet's  own  time,  and  only  in  a  secondary, 
though  higher  and  more  complete  sense,  applicable  to  the  Messiah.  Their 
chief  reason  for  this  is,  that  they  see  no  other  way  of  understanding  how  the 
facts  announced  in  the  prophecy  could  properly  have  been  a  sign  to  Ahaz 
and  his  people,  as  they  were  expressly  called  by  the  prophet.  Without 
entering  into  the  discusaon  of  this  point,  we  simply  state  it  as  our  conviction, 
that  the  difficulty  felt  arises  mainly  from  a  wrong  view  of  what  is  there 
meant  by  a  sign — as  if  the  prophet  intended  by  it  something  which  would 
be  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  wicked  king  and  kingdom  of  Judah.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prediction  manifestly  bears  the  character  of  a  threatening  to 
these,  Uiough  with  a  rich  and  precious  promise  inclosed  for  a  future  genera- 
tion. Between  the  promise  of  the  child  and  its  fulfihoent,  there  was  to  be 
a  period  of  sweeping  desolation— for  the  child  was  to  be  bom  in  a  land  dis- 
tinguished for  "  butter  and  honey,"  the  spontaneous  products  of  a  desolated 
region,  as  opposed  to  one  well-peopled  and  cultivated  (comp.  Isa.  vii.  15 
with  V.  22),  and  was  to  he  fed  of  these,  This  state  of  desolation  the  pro- 
phet describes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  as  ready  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  inevitably  certain,  notwithstanding  that  a  present  temporary 
deliverance  was  to  be  granted  to  it ;  so  that,  from  the  connection  in  which 
the  promise  of  the  child  stands,  coupled  with  the  loftiness  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  there  appears  no  adequate  occasion  for  it  till  the  im- 
pending calamities  were  overpast,  and  the  real  Immanuel  should  come, 
deed,  as  Dr  Alexander  justly  states  (on  Isa,  vii.  li),  "  There  is  no  ground, 
grammatical,  historical,  or  logical,  &r  doubt  as  to  the  main  point,  that  the 
church,  in  all  ages,  has  been  right  in  regarding  the  passage  as  a  ^gnal  and 
explicit  prediction  of  the  mu-aculous  conception  and  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Even  Ewald,  whose  views  are  certainly  low  enough  as  to  his  mode  of  ex- 
pliuuing  the  prediction,  yet  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  "  every  interpre- 
tation is  false  which  does  not  adaiit  that  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  c( 
Messias," 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  regarding  the  application  of  this  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  to  Christ  as  an  application  of  the  more  direct  and  obvious 
kind.  And  such  also  is  the  nest  prophecy  referred  to  hy  St  Matthew,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Micah  regarding  Bethlehem  as  the  Messiah's  birth-place.  The  evan- 
gelist does  not  formally  quote  this  prophecy  as  from  himself,  hut  gives  it  from 
flie  mouth  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  of  whom  Herod  demanded  where 
Christ  should  be  bom.  The  prediction  is  so  plain,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  diversity  of  opinion  about  it.  And  as  both  the  prediction  Itself,  and  its 
connection  with  Isa.  vii,  14,  have  already  been  commented  on  in  the  body  of 
the  work  (p.  134),  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  further  refer  to  it  here. 
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Prpsently,  however,  we  come  in  the  eeconiJ  cLapter  of  St  Matthew  to  another 
and  difierent  application  of  a  prophecy.  For,  when  relating  the  providential 
cirourastciiices  connected  with  Chriat's  temporary  removal  to  Egypt,  and  his 
abode  there  till  the  death  of  Herod,  he  says  it  took  place,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  hy  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt 
have  T  called  my  Son." — (Chap.  ii.  15.)  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  this 
■word  of  the  prophet  Hoaea  was  uttered  by  him  rather  ais  an  historical  record 
of  the  past,  than  as  a  prophetical  announcement  of  the  future.  It  pointed 
to  God's  faithfulness  and  love  in  delivering  Israel  from  his  place  of  tempo- 
rary sojourn, — "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  t-hen  I  loved  him,  and  called  my 
Son  out  of  Egypt."  When  regarded  by  the  evangelist,  therefore,  as  a  word 
needing  to  have  its  accomplishment  in  ChrJst,  it  manifestly  could  not  be  be- 
cause tie  word  itself  was  prophetical,  but  only  because  the  event  it  recorded 
was  typical.  Describing  a  prophetical  drcumstance  or  event,  it  is  hence,  by 
a  very  common  figure  of  speech,  itself  called  a  prophecy ;  since  what  it  re- 
cords to  have  been  done  in  the  type,  must  again  be  done  in  the  antitype. 
And  the  only  point  of  moment  respecting  it  is,  how  could  the  calling  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  be  regarded  as  a  propheticui  action  in  such  a  sense,  tliat 
't  nu  t  be  repeated  in  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  ? 

Thi  question  has  already  been  answered  by  anticipation,  as  to  its  more 
mp  tan  part,  in  the  last  section,  where  the  relation  was  pointed  out  be- 
w  n  hnst  and  Israel.  This  relation  was  such  that  the  high  caUing  and 
d  n  n  of  Isriiel  to  be  not  only  blessed,  but  also  the  channel  of  blessing 
h  w  d,  necessarily  stood  over  for  its  proper  accomplishment  till  He 
sh  d  come,  who  was  to  combine  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
chdd  of  Abraham,  the  essential  properties  of  the  Godhead.  All  that  could 
be  done  before  this,  was  no  more  than  the  first  feeble  sproutings  of  the  tree, 
as  compared  with  the  gigantic  stature  and  expansion  of  its  full  growtli.  So 
that,  viewed  in  respect  to  the  purpose  and  appointment  of  God,  Israel,  in  so 
&x  as  they  were  the  people  of  God,  poaacssed  the  beginnings  of  what  was  in 
its  completeness  to  be  developed  in  Jesus ;  they,  God's  Son  in  the  feeble- 
ness and  imperfection  of  infancy,  he  the  Israel  of  God  in  realized  and  con- 
centrated fulness  of  blessing.  And  hence  to  make  manifest  this  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  Israel  in  the  lower  and  Israel  in  the 
higher  sense,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  that  there  should  belong  to  Christ, 
in  its  highest  perfection,  nil  that  was  required  to  iiilfil  the  calling  and  desti- 
nation of  Israel,  as  described  in  prophetic  Scripture,  but  that  there  should 
also  be  such  palpable  and  designed  correspondences  between  his  history  and 
that  of  ancient  Israel,  as  would  be  like  the  ^guature  of  heaven  to  hia  pre- 
tensions, and  the  matter-of-fact  testimony  to  his  true  Israelite  destiny.  Such 
a  correspondence  was  found  especially  in  the  temporary  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  subsequent  recal  from  it  to  the  proper  field  of  covenant-life  and  bless- 
ing. If,  as  our  Lord  himself  testified,  even  the  things  that  befel  the  Elias 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  a  prophecy  in  action  of  the  similar  things  that 
were  to  bcM  the  still  greater  Eiias  of  the  Kew,  how  much  more  might 
Israel's  former  experience  in  this  respect  be  taken  for  a  prophecy  of  what 
was  substantially  to  recur  in  the  so  closely  related  history  of  Jesus  I  That 
the  old  things  were  thus  SO  palpably  returning  again,  was  God's  sign  in  pro- 
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vldence  to  a  slurabwing  cliuvcli,  (Imt  the  great  end  of  the  old  wils  at  letiglh 
paBping  into  fulfilment.  It  proclwmed — and  as  matters  stood  there  was  it 
moral  necessity  that  it  should  proclaim — that  He,  who  of  old  loved  Israel, 
so  as  to  preserve  him  for  a  time  in  Egypt,  and  then  called  him  out  for  tlie 
lower  service  he  liad  to  render,  was  now  going  to  revive  his  work,  and  cany 
it  forward  to  its  destined  completion  by  that  Child  of  Hope,  to  whom  all  tlie 
history  and  promises  of  Israel  pointed  as  thdr  common  centre. 

In  such  a  case,  of  course,  when  both  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment  are 
deeils,  and  deeds  connected,  the  one  with  a  lower,  the  other  with  a  higlicr 
sphere  of  semce,  there  could  only  be  a  general,  not  a  complete  and  dctaileil 
agreement.  Tliere  must  be  many  difievencea  as  well  as  coincidences.  It  waa 
60  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist  m  compared  with  his  prototype  Eliiis.  It 
was  so,  too,  with  our  Lord,  in  his  temporary  connection  with  Egypt,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  andent  Israel,  ktavl  essential  agreements  there  are  ob- 
vions  circumstanlaal  differences — but  these  such  only  as  the  altered  circuin- 
stances  of  the  case  naturally,  and,  indeed,  necessarily  gave  nse  to.  Enough, 
if  there  were  such  palpable  correspondences  as  clearly  bespoke  the  same  over- 
ruling hand  in  Providence,  working  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
great  end.  These  limitations  hold  also,  and,  indeed,  with  still  greater  force, 
in  respect  to  the  next  application  made  by  St  MatUiew,  when  he  sajs  of  the 
slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infiinta  at  Bethlehem,  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by-  Jeremy  the  prophet,  sajing.  In  Eama  was  tliere  a  voice 
heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourrdng  ;  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  Here  tlie 
relation  is  not  so  close  between  the  Old  and  the  New  as  in  the  former  case ; 
and  (he  words  of  the  evangelist  imply  as  much,  when  he  pats  it  merely, 
'•  Then  was  fulfilled,"  not  as  before,  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled."  It 'is 
manifest,  indeed,  that,  when  a  word  originally  spoken  respecting  an  event 
nt  Eama  (a  place  some  miles  north  of  Jerusalem)  is  applied  to  another  event, 
which  took  place  ages  afterwards  at  Bethlehem  (another  place  lying  to  the 
south  of  it),  the  fulfilment  meant  in  the  latter  case  must  have  been  of  an 
inferior  and  secondary  kind.  Yet  there  must  also  have  been  some  such  re- 
lation between  the  (wo  events,  as  rendered  the  one  substantially  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  other  ;  and  something,  too,  in  the  whole  eireumstiinpea,  to  ui-ike 
it  of  importance  that  the  connection  between  them  should  he  marked  by 
their  being  ranged  under  one  and  the  same  prophetical  testimony. 

Now,  the  matter  may  be  briefly  stated  thus ;  It  was  at  Eama,  as  we 
learn  incidentally  from  Jer,  xl.  1,  that  the  Chaldean  conqueror  of  old 
assembled  the  last  band  of  Israelitish  captives  before  sending  them  into 
exile.  And  being  a  place  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  the  ancestral 
mother  of  the  tribe,  Eachel,  is  poetically  represented  by  the  prophet  aa 
raisuig  a  loud  cry  of  distress,  and  giving  way  to  a  d'aconsolate  grief,  be- 
cause getting  there,  as  she  thought,  the  hist  look  of  her  hapless  children, 
seeing  them  ruthlessly  torn  from  her  grasp,  and  doomed  to  an  apparently 
hopeless  exile.  The  wiul  was  that  of  a  fond  mother,  whose  family  pros- 
pects seemed  now  to  be  entirely  blasted.  And,  amid  all  the  outward  diver- 
sities that  existed,  the  evangelist  descried  substantially  the  same  ground 
foi   such  a  disi'onbolalo  grief  in  the  event  at  Bethlehem      For  hei-c,   ngaiii, 
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llinre  was  another,  though  more  dJBguised  enemj',  of  the  real  hope  of  Is- 
rael, who  stnick  ivith  relentless  severity,  and  struck  what  was  certainly 
meant  to  be  an  eqtially  fatal  blow.  Though  it  was  but  a  handful  of  chil- 
dren that  actually  perished,  yet,  as  among  these  the  Child  of  Promise  was 
supposed  to  be  included,  it  might  well  seem  as  if  all  were  lost ;  Rachel's 
offiipring,  ns  the  heritage  of  God,  had  ceased  to  esist ;  and  the  new  cove- 
nant, with  all  its  promises  of  grace  and  glory,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the 
grave  of  that  Son  of  the  virgin — if  bo  be  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  ruthless  jealousy  of  the  tyrant.  So  that,  viewed  in  regard  to  the  main 
thing,  the  Chaldean  conqueror  had  again  revived  in  the  cruel  Edomite, 
who  then  held  the  government  of  Judea,  and  the  slaughter  at  Bethlehem 
was,  in  spirit  and  design,  as  fatal  a  catastrophe  as  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  last  remnant  of  Jews  into  the  devouring  gulph  of  Babylon.  As  vain, 
therefore,  for  tho  church  of  the  New  Ttstament  to  look  for  a  friend  in 
Herod,  in  respect  to  the  needed  redemption,  as  for  the  church  of  old 
to  have  looked  for  such  in  Nebuchadnezzar.  Such  is  the  instruction 
briefly  contiuned  in  the  evangelist's  application  of  the  prophecy  of  iTere- 
miah  ;  an  instruction  much  needed  then,  when  so  many  were  disposed  to 
look  for  great  things  &om  the  Herods,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  the  trutli,  and  tlie  manifest  rods  of  Gcod's  displeasure. 
The  lesson,  indeed,  was  needed  for  all  times,  that  the  church  might  be 
warned  not  to  expect  prosperity  and  triumph  to  the  cause  of  Christ  from 
the  succour  of  ungodly  rulers  of  this  world,  but  irom  God,  who  alone  could 
defend  her  from  their  ceaseless  machinations  and  violence. 

In  this  last  application  of  a  prophetic  woi'd  by  St  Matthew  to  the  events  of 
the  gospel,  there  is  a  remarkable  disregard  of  external  and  superficial  dif- 
ferences, for  the  sake  of  the  more  inward  and  vital  marks  of  agreement. 
It  is  somewliat  singular,  that,  in  hia  next  application,  the  reverse  seems 
rather  to  be  the  case — a  deep  spiritual  characteristic  of  Messiah  is  connected 
with  the  mere  aaine  of  a  city.  The  settling  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Naza- 
reth, it  is  smd,  at  the  close  of  chap,  ii.,  took  place  "  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled, which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
There  is  here  a  preliminary  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  thing  said  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  prophets,  which  is  not  in  so  many  words  to  be  found 
in  any  prophetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  indeed,  from  its  being 
said  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  prophets  generally,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
that  the  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  ^ve  us  the  precise  statement  of  any 
single  prophet,  but  raClier  the  collected  sense  of  several.  He  seems  chiefly 
to  refer  to  those  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  where  the  Messiah  was 
announced  as  the  Nezer  or  sprouting  branch  of  the  house  of  David, 
pointing  to  the  unpretending  lowliness  of  his  appearance  and  his  kingdom. 
It  is  understood  that  the  town  Nazareth  had  its  name  fi^m  the  same  root, 
and  on  account  of  its  poor  and  despised  condition.  QTiat  it  was  generally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt  even  in  Galilee,  appears  from  the 
question  of  Nathanael,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " — 
(John  i.  i6.)  And  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  may  have  been 
expressed  in  its  very  name.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist  here 
comas  to  be,  that  the  providence  of  God  directed  Joseph  to  Nazareth,  as 
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a  place  in  name,  ea  well  as  general  repute,  peculiarly  !ow  and  despised, 
that  the  propheeiBS  respecting  Jesus  as  the  tender  shoot  of  David'a  st«m 
might  he  fulfilled.  The  meaning,  indeed,  thushecomes  plain  enough  ;  but  it 
seems  etcange  that  so  outward  and  comparativelj'  unimportant  a  wrcum- 
stance  should  be  pointed  to  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  In  this,  however, 
ive  are  apt  to  judge  too  much  from  the  present  advanced  position  of 
Christ's  cause  and  kingdom ;  and  also  from  the  gi-eatlj-  altered  tone  of 
thinking  in  respect  to  the  aignifi.eance  of  names.  The  Jews  were  accua- 
tomed  to  mark  eYery  thing  hy  an  appropriate  name ;  with  them  the  appel- 
ladons  of  men,  towns,  and  localilJes  every  wheve  uttered  a  sentiment  or  told 
a  history,  A  respect  to  this  prevalent  tone  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole 
gospel  narrative,  and  appeal's  espedally  in  the  names  given  to  the  place  of 
Christ's  birth  (Bethlehem,  house  of  broad),  to  the  Baptist  (John,  the  Lord's 
favour),  and  Jesus,  (Saviour)  ;  in  the  surnames  applied  by  ChnEt  to  Simon, 
(Cephas),  to  James  and  John  (Boanerges)  ;  in  the  fact  of  the  traitor,  who 
among  the  disciples  represented  the  cupidity,  and  bhndnesa,  and  treachery 
of  the  Jewish  people,  also  bearing  the  name  of  Judas  (the  Jew.)  So  natural 
was  this  mode  of  viewing  thinga  to  the  disciples,  that  the  evangelist  John 
even  finds  a  significance  in  the  name  of  Siloam  as  connected  with  one  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  (Chap,  is,  7.)  It  was  fitly  called  Siloam,  mnt,  since  one 
was  now  sent  to  ii  for  such  a  miracle  of  mercy  ;  its  name  would  henceforth 
acquire  a  new  significancy.  It  might,  therefore,  be  perfectly  natural  for 
those  who  lived  in  our  Lord's  time,  to  attach  conaideratle  importance  to  the 
name  of  the  town  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  whence  he  was  to  manifest 
himself  to  Israel.  And  in  that  state  of  comparative  infancy,  when  a  feeble 
faith  and  a  low  spiritual  sense  required  even  outward  marks,  like  finger- 
posts, to  guide  them  into  the  right  direction,  it  was  no  small  token  of  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  that  he  made  the  very  name  of  Christ's  resi- 
dence point  so  dislinctly  to  the  lowly  condition  in  which  ancient  prophets 
hud  foretold  he  should  appear.  By  no  profound  sagacity,  or  deep  spiritual 
insight,  but  even  as  with  their  bodily  eyesight  they  might  behold  the  truth, 
that  Jesus  was  the  predicted  Nszer,  or  tender  shoot  of  David.  Thus  the 
word  of  the  prophets  was  fulfilled  in  a  way  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  times. 

The  swne  kind  of  outwardness  and  apparent  superficiality,  but  coupled 
with  the  samo  tender  consideration  and  spuitual  discernment,  discovers 
itself  in  some  of  the  other  applications  made  hy  the  evangelists  of  ancient 
prophecy.  Thus  in  Matt,  viii.  17,  Christ  is  said  to  have  wrought  his  mi- 
raculous cures  on  the  diseases  of  men,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses,"  Was  this  the  whole  that  tlie  prophet  meant  ?  Wi^  it 
even  the  main  thing  ?  The  evangelist  does  not,  in  fact,  say  that  it  was  ,  he 
merely  says,  that  Christ  was  now  engaged  in  the  work,  of  wluch  the  pio 
phet  spake  in  these  words  ;  and  so,  indeed,  he  was.  Christ  was  sent  mto 
the  world  to  remove  by  his  mediatorial  agency  the  evil  that  sm  had  brought 
into  the  world.  He  began  this  work  when  he  cured  bodilj  di&eabes,  as 
these  were  the  fruits  of  sin  ;  and  the  removal  of  them  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  ladder  to  guide  men  to  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  pait 
that  still  remained  to  be  done.     It  was  this  very  connection  wiiuh  oui  Lord 
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Iiimself  marked,  when  he  said  alternately  to  the  sick  man  of  the  palay,  "Thy 
mns  be  forghen  thee,"  and,  "  Arise,  fedce  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ;"  it  was  as 
much  Bs  to  say,  the  doing  of  the  one  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  ;  they 
are  but  different  jiarts  of  (he  Eajne  process.  That  Matthew  knew  well  enough 
whiuh  was  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  the  process,  is  evident 
from  the  explanation  he  records  of  the  name  of  JesMs  (chap.  i.  21,  "He 
shall  save  his  people  irom  fhelr  buib")  ;  and  his  reporting  such  a  declaration 
of  Christ  as  this,  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many," 
(Chap.  XX.  28.)  "We  have  similar  examples  in  John  six.  36,  where  the 
preservation  of  our  Lord's  limha  from  violence  m  regarded  aa  a  fiilfilment  of 
tlie  propheoy  in  type — "  A  bone  of  him  (the  Paschal  Lamb)  shall  not  he 
broken  ;"  and  in  ver.  37,  where  the  pic       g  nnected 

with  the  prediction  in  Zechariah — ''  Th  11        k  mm  they 

pierced,"     It  is  evident  that  in  both  cas      aJik  looked 

farther  than  the  mere  ontward  tnrcumstan  es  ce  respect 

mainly  to  spiritual  characteristics.      But  t  'm  ad        uick  eye 

to  the  discerning  of  the  spiritual  in  the  e  see  in  the 

slight  elevation  of  the  cross  something  t  m        as  heaven 

(chip   xil    33},  saw  also  the  hand  of  G  are  cidental 

and  superficial  distioctions  in  Christ's  c  S  od  —  fig  mark  of 
heaven,  giving  visible  form  and  expression  g  bodied, 

that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  appiehended.  It  was  not  as  If  these 
outward  things  were  the  whole  in  his  view,  but  that  they  were  the  heaven- 
appointed  signs  and  indications  of  the  whole  ;  seeiog  these,  he,  in  the  sim> 
phcitj  of  foith,  saw  all — in  the  unbroken  leg  the  all-perfect  Victim  ;  in  the 
pieiced   Bide   the   unutterable   agony  and   distress  of  the  bleeding  heart  of 

We  need  do  little  more  thnn  refer  to  the  other  applications  made  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  to  Jesus  by  the  evangelists.  They  are  either  applica- 
tions in  the  most  direct  and  obvious  sense  of  prediclions,  tiiat  can  be  under- 
stood of  no  othei  ciicumatances  and  evenla  than  those  they  are  applied  to, 
01  applications  of  some  of  the  psalms  and  other  prophecies,  which  had  al- 
ready been  einplojed  in  part  by  Christ  himself.  Thus,  Matt.  iv.  15,  16, 
nhidi  regittds  the  li„ht  difllised  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  land  of 
Naphtali  ind  Zebulun  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  ix.  1,  2  ;  Matt. 
x-^i  4,  John  sn  16  which  connect  Christ's  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  an 
ass  with  the  prophecy  va  Zeth  ix.  9  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  which,  in  like  manner, 
connects  the  traniactiins  about  the  thirty  pieces  of  money  ^ven  to  Judas 
with  the  prophecy  m  Zech  xi.  13 — these  are  admitted  by  all  the  more 
learned  and  judicious  inteipreters  of  the  present  day  to  be  applications  of 
piophecy  of  the  most  direct  and  ample  kind.  Portions  of  Ps.  xxii.  and  of 
Isa.  ahi  1-4  hn  1  12  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak, 
in  connection  with  oui  Lord  s  own  use  of  ancient  Scripture,  are  referred  to, 
as  finding  their  fulfilment  m  Christ,  m  Matt,  xxvii.  85  ;  John  xii.  38,  40  ; 
xix,  24  ;  Mark  xv.  28.  The  only'remiuning  passage  in  the  Gospels,  in 
which  there  is  anything  like  a  peculiar  application  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, is  Matt.  xiii.  84,  35,  where  the  evangeh'at  represents  our  Lord's  resort- 
ing to  the  piira,bolical  metliod  of  inBtruotion  as  a  fulfllment  of  what  is  written 
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in  Pa.  Ixxvili.  2,  and  whiuli  liiB  been  explHineJ  in  tliE  chiiptcr  to  ivSiieli  tliis 
Appendix  refers.     See  p.  103. 

TJius  we  see,  that  no  arbitrary  or  unrcgiiLited  use  is  made  hy  the  eyange- 
lists  of  ancient  prophecy  in  regard  to  tlie  events  of  gospel  hiatory,  but  sui'h 
only  aa  evinced  a  profound  and  compreliensive  view  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  'Sevi  in  God'a  dispensations.  They  had  Christ's  own 
authority  for  all  they  did — either  as  to  the  principle  on  which  their  applica- 
tions were  made,  or  the  precise  portions  of  .Scripture  applied  by  them.  And 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  ensure  for  them  our  entire  sympathy  and  concur- 
rence, than  first,  that  we  clearly  apprehend  the  relation  of  Christ,  as  the  God- 
man,  to  the  whole  scheme  and  purposes  of  Goi),  and  then  that  we  realize  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  church,  at  the  time  when  the  higher  and  mora 
spiiitual  things  of  the  Gospel  began  to  take  the  place  of  tliose  that  were  more 
outward  and  preparatory.  Tlie  want  of  these  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
the  embari-iissment  that  has  been  cxjiericnced  on  the  subject. 


V. — dpmcATioKs  IN  ■ 

No  one  cnn  fail  to  perceive  that  very  frequent  use  ia  made  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Soinetinics  the  itae  he 
makes  of  it  is  quite  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his  epistles — 
one,  namely,  of  simple  reference  or  appropriation.  He  adopts  the  language 
of  Old  Testament  Soriptuj-e  as  his  own,  as  finding  in  that  the  most  suitable  es- 
presaon  of  the  thoughts  he  wished  to  convey  (Rom.  ii.  24,  x.  18,  sii.  19,  20  ; 
Eph.  iv.  26,  V.  14,  &c.) ;  or  he  refers  to  the  utteraaeefi  it  contained  of  God's 
mind  and  will,  as  having  new  and  higher  exemplifications  given  to  them  under 
the  Gospel  (Ron.,  i.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  19,  31  i  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17,  viii.  15,  ix.  9, 
&c).  Of  this  latter  sort  also,  substantially,  is  the  application  he  makes  to 
Christ  in  Eph.  iv,  8  of  a  passage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  ("  He  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  led  captivity  captive,"  &c,) — a  psalm  which  ia  nowhere  else  in  New  Tes- 
tament Scripture  applied  to  Christ,  nor  is  it  one  of  those  which,  from  tlieir 
clear  and  pointed  reference  to  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  usually 
dislingmahed  as  Metsiamc  paalnis  In  applying  the  words  of  the  psilm  to 
the  ascension  of  Chnst  ind  his  subiequent  beatowal  of  divme  gifts  the 
Apostle  can  hardly  be  undLrstood  to  mean  mori,  than  that  what  was  done 
figuntnely  and  in  nn  infi,nor  sense  m  the  times  uf  David  by  God,  wis  now 
most  it-ally  and  gloriously  done  in  Chriat 

And  there  is  aleo  another  application  of  an  Old  Teitaraent  Si,npt  ire  liy 
the  Apoatle  Paul  which  might  peihapa  without  Moknce  be  undoratood,  mid 
by  some  evangelical  interpreters  is  understood  lu  a  similir  minner  not 
as  a  direct  piophecy  uttered  in  respect  to  f  hriitian  times,  but  is  the  in 
nouncement  of  a  principle  in  God  s  deahng  with  bis  ancient  people  which 
came  again  to  be  moat  strikingly  exempbhed  under  the  Gospel.  We  allude 
to  the  jiassage  in  Jsa.  xxviii.  16  (combined  with  ch,  viii,  14,  15),  which  is 
adduced  by  Paul  in  Rom.  ix,  83  (aa  it  is  also,  and  still  more  emphatically  by 
Peter  in  his  first  epistle,  ch.  ii,  7,  8)  as  bearing  upon  Cliriat,  and  the  twofold 
effect  of  his  manifestation  upon  the  sotils  of  men,  "Behold,  T  lay  in  Zion  a 
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Stone,''  &c.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  by  much  the  most  natural  method, 
lo  take  the  word  of  the  jirophet  there  as  a  direct  predielion  of  gospel-timos. 
The  d'[fE.culty  in  finding  a  specific  object  of  reference  otherwise,  ia  itself  ao 
small  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view — some  understanding  it  of  the 
temple,  some  of  the  law,  others  of  Z ion,  and  others  still  again,  of  Hezekiah. 
Tlie  prophet,  we  are  persuaded,  is  looking  above  and  beyond  all  these.  Con- 
templating the  people  in  their  guilt  and  waywardness  as  engaged  ia  contriving, 
by  counsels  aud  projects  of  thdr  own,  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  their  coTe- 
nant  blessings,  he  introduces  the  Lord  as  declaring  that  there  loas  to  be  a 
secure  and  abiding  perpetuity — but  uot  by  such  vain  and  lying  devices  aa 
theirs,  nor  for  the  men  who  followed  such  corrupt  courEes  as  they  were  doing 
— but  God  hunself  mould  lay  the  sure  and  immoveable  foundation  in  Zion, 
by  means  of  which  every  humble  believer  would  find  ample  confidence  and 
s:ife£y;  while  to  the  perverse  and  unbehevmg  this  also  should  become  but  a 
new  occasion  of  stumbling  and  peidition  It  can  be  understood  ol  nothing 
properly  but  Christ.  And  we  therelore  have  no  hesitation  in  conoidering 
the  word  as  a  direct  prediction  of  gospel  timef,  o£  which  the  onlj  pioper 
fulfilment  was  to  be  found  m  the  events  ol  Chiist's  history 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  by  waj  of  simple  retarente  oi  application, 
that  Paul  makes  dther  his  most  fequent  or  his  most  peculiar  application  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture;  he  is  more  remarkable  for  the  argumentative  use 
he  makes  of  it.  He  otlen  introduces  it  in  express  and  formal  citations  to 
estabUsh  his  doctrinal  positions,  or  to  shew  the  entire  conformity  of  the  views 
he  unfolded  of  divine  truth  with  those  which  had  been  propounded  by  the 
servants  of  God  in  former  tjmes.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  use  of  ancient 
Scripture  by  Paul,  that  the  only  difficulties  of  any  moment  in  his  applicHrion 
of  it  are  to  be  found.  And  as  we  have  already  referred  (in  the  first  sectionj 
to  bis  use,  in  this  respect,  of  the  historical  and  didactic  portions,  we  have  at 
present  only  to  do  with  his  employment  of  the  prophecies.  In  respect  to 
these  also,  (he  subject,  in  so  iUr  as  it  calls  for  consideration  here,  narrows 
itself  to  a  comparatively  limited  field ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  application  made 
of  a  few  prophecies,  and  these  bearing  on  the  questions  agitated  in  the 
apostle's  day  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  that  any  marked  peculiarity  strikes 
us.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  must  be  understood  as  leaving  out  of  view 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  such  a  distinctive  use  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture  is  made  as  will  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Now,  the  chief  peculiaiity  is  this,  that  while  the  Apostle,  in  the  portions  of 
his  writings  referred  to,  wrote  ai^mentatively,  and  consequently  behoved  to 
employ  his  weapons  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  uniform  manner,  he  seems 
to  vary  considerably  in  his  manner  of  handling  the  prophecies ;  he  even  seems 
to  use  a  strange  freedom  with  the  literal  and  spiritual  mode  of  interpretation ; 
now,  appai'entiy,  taking  them  in  the  one,  and  now,  again,  in  the  other  sense,  as 
suited  his  convenience.  So,  at  least,  the  depreeiators  of  the  Apostie's  influ- 
ence have  not  unfl-equenfly  alleged  it  to  be.  But  is  it  so  in  reality?  The 
matter  certainly  demands  a  close  and  attentive  consideration. 

I.   The  passage  that  naturally  comes  first  in  order  is  that  in  Bom.  iv. 
11—16,  where  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  promises  of  blessing  made  to  Abraham, 
.TOL,  I.  2   E 
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and  in  particular  to  the  two  declarations,  that  he  sliouid  be  a  father  of  many 
nations,  and  should  have  a  seed  of  blessing — or  rather,  should  be  the  head  of 
the  Beed  of  blessing  throughout  all  the  families  of  the  eartL.  In  reasoning  upon 
these  promises,  the  object  of  the  Apoatie  is  plainly  to  shew,  that  as  they  were 
made  to  Abraham  before  he  received  drcumdsion,  that  is,  n'hile  he  was  still, 
as  to  any  legal  ground  of  diatinetion,  in  a,  heathen  state,  so  they  bore  respect 
to  a  posterity  as  well  without  as  within  the  bounds  of  lineal  descent  and  legal 
prescription  ;  to  those,  indeed,  within,  but  even  there  only  to  those  who  be- 
lieved as  he  did,  and  attained  to  the  righteousness  of  faith ;  and  besides  these,  ■ 
to  all  who  should  tread  "  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham, 
which  he  had  when  still  un circumcised."  According,  therefore,  to  the  Apostle'a 
interpretation,  the  seed  promised  to  Abraham  in  the  original  prophecy  was 
essentially  of  a  spiritual  kind ;  it  comprehended  ail  the  children  of  faith, 
wherever  they  might  be  fonnd, — as  well  the  children  of  ftuth  apart  from 
the  law,  as  the  children  of  iiuth  under  the  law.  The  justness  of  tjiis  wide 
and  profoundly  spiritual  interpretation,  the  Apostle  specially  bases,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  time  when  circumcision — the  sign  and  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant— began  to  be  administered ;  not  before,  bnt  after  the  promises  were 
^ven.  And  he  might  also  have  added,  as  a  collateral  argument,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  administered — not  to  that  portion  oniy  of  Abraham's 
lineal  descendants,  of  whom  the  Jews  sprung,  nor  even  to  his  lineal  de- 
scendants alone  as  a  body ;  but  to  all  coUectivciy,  who  belonged  to  him 
at  the  first  as  a  household,  and  all  afterwards  who  should  eater  into  the 
fiiitb  of  the  covenant,  and  should  seek  to  belong  to  him  (Ex.  xii.  48,  &c,) 
What  could  more  evidently  shew  that  Abraham's  seed,  viewed  in  the  light 
contemplated  in  the  promise  as  a  seed  of  blessing,  was  to  be  pre-eminently 
of  a  spiritual  nature?  a  seed,  that  was  only  in  part  to  be  found  among  the 
corporeal  oKpring  of  the  patriarch ;  but,  wherever  found,  was  to  have  fcir 
its  essential  and  most  distinctive  characteristic  his  Imth  and  righteousness? 

It  is  the  positive  side  of  the  matter,  that  the  Apostle  seeks  to  bring  out 
at  this  stage  of  his  argument :  his  object  is  to  manifest  Iiow  far  the  spiri- 
tual element  in  the  promise  reaches.  But  at  another  stage,  in  chap.  ix. 
6—13,  he  eshibits  with  equal  distinctness  the  negatioe  side  ;  he  sliews  how 
the  same  spiritual  element  exclude  from  the  promised  seed  all,  even  within 
the  corporeal  descent  and  the  outwai'd  legal  boundary,  who  at  any  period 
did  not  possess  the  faith  and  righteousness  of  Abraham,  All  along  the 
blessing  was  to  descend  through  grace  by  faith  ;  and  such  as  might  be 
destitute  of  these  were  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  original  prophecy,  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham ;  they  were  rather,  as  our  Lord  espreaaly  called  the  Jews 
of  his  day,  the  children  of  the  devil,  John  viii,  44, — a  declaration  that  rests 
on  the  same  fundamental  view  of  the  promise  as  that  unfolded  in  the  ail- 
ment of  the  Apostle. 

H  But  now,  if  Tve  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings — to 
the  E|  tl  to  the  Galatians — where  he  is  substantially  handling  the  same 
ar  ment  as  to  the  alone  sufhciency  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  justification,  we 
find  what  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  in  one  respect  a  quite  opposite  prin- 
cple     t    nterpretation ;  we  find  the  mere  letter  of  the  promise  so  much 
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insistod  Oil,  that  even  tlie  word  seed,  being  in  the  singular,  is  „o  d  d  n 
liinidng  it  to  an  individual.  In  ctap.  iii.  6-18  of  this  epistle,  the  ar^jun  nt 
of  the  Apostle  is  of  the  following  nature ! — Abriiham  himself  atta  d  t 
blessing  ^tnply  through  fitith ;  and  vrhen  he  nas  told  that  even  all  nat  ons 
should  come  to  paftake  in  his  blessing,  it  was  implied  that  they  also  should 
attain  to  it  through  the  same  faith  tbat  dwelt  in  him.  The  law  entered 
long  after  this  promise  of  blessing  had  been  given ;  and  if  the  blessing  were 
now  made  to  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  then  the  promise  would 
be  virtuallj  disannulled.  Not  only  so,  but  the  promise  was  expressly  made 
to  Abraham's  seed,  as  of  one,  not  as  of  many — "  to  thy  aeed,"  which,  says 
the  Apostle  "  is  Christ ; "  thus,  apparently,  making  the  promise  point  exclu- 
sively to  the  MesMah,  and  in  order  to  this,  forcing  on  the  collective  noun 
teed,  a,  properly  singular  meaning, 

^et,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  Apostle  had  ac- 
tually done  so.  For  every  one  knows,  who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  seed,  when  used  of  a  person's 
oiFjpring,  is  always  taken  coHcetively ;  it  never  denotes  a  single  Individual, 
unless  that  individual  were  the  whole  of  the  o&pring.  Educated  as  Paul 
was,  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  ignorant  of  this ;  nay,  in  this  very  chap- 
ter, he  shews  himself  to  be  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  comprehensive  mean- 
ing of  the  word  seed;  and  the  drift  of  his  whole  argument  is  to  prove  that 
Cilery  child  offaiOi  is  a  component  part  of  the  seed  promised  to  Abraham — 
that  "  they  which  be  of  f^th,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham ;"  or,  as  he 
again  puts  it  at  the  dose,  "  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise," 

It  is  thus  clear  as  day,  that  the  Apostle  here  took  the  same  comprehensive 
view  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  that  he  did  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans ;  60  that  the  distinction  between  seed  and  seeds,  when  properly  under- 
stood, can  only  be  meant  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  one  class 
of  Abraham's  family  and  another— between  posterity  and  posterity.  For, 
though  it  would  be  quite  ag^nst  the  ordinary  usage  to  speak  of  individuals 
in  the  same  line  as  so  many  seeds,  it  would  by  no  means  be  so  to  speak  thus 
of  so  many  distitwt  lines  of  offspring;  these  might  fitly  enough  be  regarded 
as  so  many  seeds  or  posterities.  Such,  precisely,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  here.  lu  his  view  Abraham's  seed  of  blessing  in  the  promise  are  his 
believing  posterity — these  alone,  and  not  the  descendants  of  Abraham  in 
every  sense.  "  Had  this  latter  been  expressed  in  the  words,"  as  Tholuck 
justly  remarks,  "  seeds  would  require  to  have  been  used ;  as  then  only  could 
it  have  been  inferred  that  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  including  those  by 
natural  descent,  were  embraced.  But  since  the  angular  is  used,  this  shews 
that  the  prophecy  had  a  definite  posterity  in  view,  namely,  a  believing  poste- 
rity. The  Jew  must  have  been  the  more  disposed  to  admit  this,  as  for  him 
also  it  would  have  proved  too  much,  if  the  prophecy  had  been  made  to  em- 
brace absolutely  the  whole  of  Abraham's  offipring.  He,  too,  would  have 
'wished  the  lines  by  Ishmael  and  Esan  excluded,"  So  that,  viewed  in  re- 
spect to  the  promised  inheritance  of  blessing,  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
were  merely  born  after  the  flesh,  iij  the  common  course  of  nature,  were  not 
reckoned  of  the  seed — thty  were  still,  in  a  seDsc,  unborn,  because  they 
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wanted  the  indispensable  spiritual  dement ;  while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  iko^f: 
are  reckoned,  -who,  though  they  want  the  natnra!  descent,  liave  cotce  to  pos- 
sess the  more  important  spiritual  afliaity — they  have  been  born  fi'oiu  above, 
nnd  have  tbeir  standing  and  inhentance  among  the  children. 

But  if  such  be  the  import  of  the  Apostle's  statement,  why,  tbeii,  ii  may  be 
asked,  does  he  in  v.  ]  6,  eo  eapressly  limit  the  seed  of  bleswng  to-  Christ  ? 
He  does  it,  we  reply,  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  at  v,  8  he  limited  the 
blessing  to  Abraham — in  the  one  esse  he  identifies  Abraham  with  nil  the 
posterity  of  blessing,  and  in  the  other  Christ;  in  both  cases  alike  the  two 
beads  comprehend  all  who  are  bound  up  with  them  in  the  same  bundle  of 
life.  "  The  Scriptnre  foreseeing,"  he  says  at  v.  8,  "  that  God  would  jus- 
tify the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
Baying,  '  In  thee  sliall  all  nations  be  blessed."  "  /»  thee,  combinmg  the 
bles^g  of  Abrahum  and  all  his  sjaritnal  progeny  of  believers  into  compact 
unity  ;  he,  the  Lead,  mid  those  who  spiritually  make  one  person  with  him, 
being  ■viewed  together,  and  blessed  in  the  same  act  of  God.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  at  v.  16,  the  ApostJe  passes  from  the  parent  to  the  seed,  and  re- 
gards the  seed  as  existing  eimply  in  Christ,  it  is  because  he  views  Chriat  as 
forming  one  body  with  his  people  ;  in  him  alone  the  blessing  stands  aa  to  its 
ground  and  merit,  and  in  him,  therefore,  the  whole  seed  of  blesring  have 
their  life  and  brang.  So  that  the  terra  seed  is  still  used  collectively  by  the 
Apostle  ;  it  is  applied  to  Christ,  not  as  an  individual,  but  to  Cbiist,  as  com- 
peliending  in  himself  all  who  form  with  him  a  great  Bpiritiia!  unity — those  who 
in  this  same  chapter  of  the  Galalians  are  said  to  have  "  put  on  Christ,"  and  to 
have  beeom:;  "  all  one  in  him"  (a  personal,  mystical  unity,  v.  27,  28).  We 
find  precisely  the  same  identificivtion  of  Christ  and  his  people,  when  the 
Apostle  elsewhere  says  of  the  church,  that  it  is  "  his  body,  the  fulness  of 
Hiin  that  filleth  all  in  all"  (Eph.  i.  2S);  and  yet  again,  when  he  says  in 
1  Cor.  sn.  1 2,  "  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body  brang  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ  "■ — 
that  is,  Christ  taken  in  connection  with  ha  church  ;  he  and  they  together. 

III.  Eeverting  again  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  subject  of  the  present  unbelief  and  rejection, 
together  with  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  chap.  ix.  x.  xi.,  we  find  an 
apparent  want  of  uniformity  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain.  If  we  look 
at  one  part  there  is  the  greatest  freeneas,  but  if  at  another,  tliere  seems  the 
greatest  t  tnes  d  iiterality  in  the  manner  he  handles  and  applies  the 
wo  d  f  p  pheoy  In  chap.  ix.  25,  26,  he  introdnees  from  Hosea  what 
wa  q  eati  bly  spoken  in  immediate  reference  to  ancient  Israel,  and 
gi(  t  q  t  g  neral  application.  Speaking  of  Israel  as  now  apostate 
and  J  ted  b  t  ft  rwards  to  be  converted,  the  prophet  had  said  that  those 
wh  h  d  b  t  te  1  without  mercy  should  yet  obtain  mercy,  and  those  who 
had  been  called,  Not  my  people,"  should  yet  be  called,  "  The  children  of 
the  living  God"  (chap,  i.  10  ;  ii.  23),  Thia  the  Apostle  adduces  in  proof 
of  the  statement,  that  God  was  now  callUj,  to  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion vessels  of  mercy,  "  not  of  the  Jews  o  I)  but  dso  of  the  Gentiles."  It 
is  certainly  possible,  that  in  applying  the         I'j  th  i    the  Apostle  did  not 
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iiienn  to  j)Wes  them  as  in  the  strict  sense  a  propiieoy  of  the  calling  and  con- 
v(!ision  af  the  Gentiles.  He  may  have  refiirred  to  them  simply  aa  exhibit- 
ing a  display  of  divine  raeroy,  pi-eeisely  similar  ia  kind  to  what  was  now 
exemplified  in  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  is,  xoseey  exercised  on  per- 
sons who  previously  were  cut  off  from  any  interest  in  its  proviisiona,  and  in 
tlicniselves  had  lost  all  claims  to  its  enjoyment.  That  was  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  prophet,  in  the  ease  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  if  it  was  now 
also  done  in  the  cHse  of  a  people  called  alike  from  among  Jews  imd  Gentiles, 
it  was  no  new  thing  ;  it  wjia  but  the  old  principle  of  the  prophecy  finding 
a  new  exemplification.  Such,  perhaps,  is  all  the  Apostle  meajis  by  thia  appli- 
cation of  prophecy  to  gos|iel-times. 

But  we  cannot  eo  explain  anotior  application  made  in  the  vsxt  chapter 
of  the  epistle.  There,  in  proof  of  the  declaration  that  "  there  ia  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Jew  and  the  GMiek,  the  same  Lord  over  ait  being  rich 
viiito  all  that  call  iipon  him,"  he  quotes  what  is  said  in  Joel  ii.  32,  "  For 
wliosoecer  shall  eidl  upon  tJie  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  As  found 
in  Joel,  the  prediction  has  throughout  an  Israelitiah  aspect.  It  is  "  in 
Mount  Zion  luid  in  Jerusalem,"  that  the  deliverance  or  salvation  is  said  to 
bo  provided ;  and  while  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  going  to  be  poured  out 
oil  "  all  flesh,"  still  it  seems  to  be  flesh  only  as  belongiug  to  the  Israelitish 
tt'iritory ;  for  in  describing  the  efJect  of  the  outpouring,  the  prophet  says, 
"  Fo!!r  sons  and  jour  daughters  shall  prophecy ;  yoKf  old  men,"  &e.  Ke- 
ievring  to  it,  therefore,  as  the  Apostle  does,  for  a  formal  proof  of  the  portion, 
that  iJiere  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  in  the  matter  of 
salvation,  he  must  have  considered  the  prophet  aa  simply  addressing  the 
church  of  God,  without  respect  to  the  Jewish  element,  which  at  that  time 
so  largely  entered  into  its  composition.  He  must  have  understood  the  pro- 
jihecj  as  uttered  respecting  the  visible  church  of  God — no  matter  of  what 
element  composed,  or  how  constituted — otherwise  there  would  have  been 
room  for  plying  hiin  with  the  objection,  that  by  the  connection  the  "  all 
iiash,"  and  the  "  evwy  one  that  calleth,"  should  be  understood  of  such  only 
among  the  eircnmeised  Jews,  not  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  uncircum- 
ciaed  Getitiles.  In  this  more  restricted  sense,  St  Peter  plainly  applied  tha 
words  of  the  prediction  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  not  till  some  years  after- 
wards did  he  entertain  any  thought  of  comprehending  in  its  provisions  the 
Gentiles  as  eiicli.  Paul's  application  of  it,  therefore,  is  much  freer  than 
Peter's  and  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  converted  Gentiles,  not  less  than 
believin  Jews,  b  n^  uterestcd  in  the  promises  of  salvation  addressed  to  the 
Israelitibh  ch     h 

We  fi  1  p  e  selj  the  same  broad  principle  in  the  fourth  ehaptei  of  Gala- 
tians,  where  n  a  d  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Apostle 
quotes  Isa  1  1  S  n  ,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forth 
into  singing  and  e  y  al  d,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child ;  for  more 
a:'e  the  childun  of  the  desolate,  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith 
the  Lord."  It  is  distinctly  aa  a  proof  text,  that  the  Apostle  introduces  this 
verse  of  leaiidi,  prefiidiig  it  with  the  words,  "  For  it  ia  written,"  a  proof 
that  the  "  Jerusalem  that  is  above,"  in  other  words,  the  real  church,  is  "  the 
mother  of  us  all"  who  are  Clu'istians,  and  as  such  is  "free,"  the  real  and 
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proper  spouse  of  the  Lord.  Tet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  uttering  tbe 
word  tlie  prophet  addressed  more  inunediatelj'  the  Jewish  Church  ;  of  that 
no  one  who  reads  tbe  prophecy  in  its  original  connection,  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  Hence,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  8t  Psul,  it  is  not 
the  Jewish  element  at  that  time  existing  in  the  church,  which  is  now  to  be 
respected ;  it  is  simply  the  element  of  her  being  the  spouse  of  God  ("  For 
thy  maker  is  thine  husband"),  which  consequently  gives  to  the  church  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  though  formed  mainly  of  believers  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, an  equal  interest  in  the  grace  promised,  in  that  prophetic  word,  with 
the  church  as  it  was,  when  composed  alraoat  esolusively  of  the  desceudaats 
of  Jacob . 

B  h  h  Apostle  seems  suddenly  to  abandon  this  broad  principle  of 
prtph     ci!     j].l  n,  when  in  Rom.  xi.  26,  he  conies  to  speak  of  tlie 

futi  f  he  natural  Israel, — "  And  so  (that  is,  after  the  fulness 

of  th  G  bl  has  ome  in,  till  which  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to 
Isr  1)  H  I  ael  h  11  be  saved  :  »a  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of 
Zio      h     d  i  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  ;  for  this 

is  my         n  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins."     Appeided 

to  as  in  itself  a  aufflcient  proof  that  the  natural  seed  of  Israel,  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  saved,  is  not  this  prophecy  froto  Iso.  lis.  30,  21,  here  understood 
as  spoken  to  the  Jewish  people  not  as  a  church,  but  merely  as  a  race  ?  Are 
not  those  "  in  Jacob  "  the  fleshly  descendants  merely  of  the  patriarch,  with 
the  literal  Zion  as  the  centre  of  their  commonwealth  ?  And  if  so  here,  why 
not  elsewhere  ?  Why  not  also  in  the  prophecies  already  referred  to  ?  And 
.  how,  then,  should  the  Apostle  in  them  have  made  account  only  of  the  spin- 
ival  element  in  Israel  as  the  church  of  God,  and  regarded  the  natural  (as  ex- 
pi-essed  in  the  words,  Jacob,  Zion,  Jerusalem)  as  but  incidental  and  tem- 
porary ? 

Such  questions  not  unnaturally  arise  here ;  and  the  rather  so,  as  the 
Apostle  has  materially  altered  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  appai^ntly  as  if  to 
make  them  suit  better  the  immediate  object  to  which  he  applied  it.  In  the 
prophet  it  is  to  Zion,  not  out  of  it,  that  the  Eedeemer  was  to  come  ;  and  he 
was  to  come,  not  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  but  "  to  those  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,"  Such  deviations  from  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  original  have  appeared  to  some  so  material,  that  they  have 
come  to  regard  the  Apostle  here,  not  so  properly  interpreting  an  old  predic- 
tion, as  nttering  a  prediction  of  his  own,  clothed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
familiar  language  of  an  ancient  prophecy.  An  untenable  view,  however, 
this ;  for  how,  then,  can  we  vindicate  the  apostle  from  the  want  of  godly 
^mplicity,  using,  as  he  must  then  have  done,  his  accustomed  formula  for 
prophetical  quotations  ("  As  it  is  written,")  only  to  disguise  and  recommend 
an  announcement  properly  his  own  ? 

We  repudiate  any  suti  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  would  represent 
the  Apostle  as  sailing  under  false  colours.  Nor  can  we  regard  the  alterations 
as  the  result  of  accident  or  fbrgetfulness.  They  have  manifestly  sprung  from 
design.  The  correct  view  both  of  the  use  made  of  the  prediction,  and  of 
the  line  of  thought  connected  with  it,  we  take  to  be  this  : — The  Apostle 
gives  the  substantial   import  of  the   prophecy  in   Isaiah,  but  in  iiccordatico 
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with  his  design  ^ves  it  also  a  more  spedal  direction,  and  one  tliat  pointed  to 
the  kind  of  fulfilment  it  must  now  be  expected  in  tbat  direelion  to  receive. 
According  to  tbo  prophet,  tlie  Redeemer  was  to  come,  literally /or  Zion — 
somehow  in  its  behalf;  and  in  the  behalf  also  of  penitent  sonls  in  it — those 
turning  from  transgression.  So,  indeed,  he  had  eome  already,  in  the  most 
literal  and  exact  m;iQner,  and  the  email  remnant  who  turned  from  trans- 
gression recognised  him  and  hailed  his  coming.  But  the  Apostle  is  here 
looking  beyond  these ;  he  is  looking  to  the  posterity  of  Jacob  generally,  for 
whom,  in  this  and  other  simiiar  predictions,  he  descries  a  purpose  of  mercy 
sliU  in  reserve.  For,  while  he  strenuously  contends  that  the  promise  of  a 
soed  of  blessing  to  Abraham,  through  tlie  line  of  Jacoh,  was  not  confined  to 
the  natmal  offipring,  he  explicitly  declares  this  to  have  been  always  in- 
cluded— not  the  whole,  indeed,  yet  an  elect  portion  out  of  it.  At  tbat  very 
time,  when  so  many  were  rejected,  he  tells  us  there  was  such  an  elect  por- 
tion ;  and  there  must  atil!  continue  to  be  so,  "for  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance  ;"  that  is,  God  having  connected  a  bleawng 
with  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  pei-petuity,  he  could  never  recal  it  aguln; 
there  shonid  never  cease  to  be  some  in  whom  that  blessing  was  realised.  But 
he^des,  here  also  there  must  be  a  fulness :  the  first  fruits  of  blessing  give 
promise  of  a  coming  harvest ;  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  itself  is  a 
pledge  of  it ;  for  if  there  waa  to  be  a  fulness  of  these  coming  in  to  inherit 
the  blessing,  because  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  bless  the  famiUea  of  the 
eavth  in  Abraham  and  his  seed,  how  much  more  must  there  be  such  a  ful- 
ness in  the  seed  itself  7  The  overflowings  of  tlw  stream  could  not  possibli/ 
reach  far&er  than  Ote  direct  eliaimd.  But  then  this  fulness,  in  the  case  of 
the  naturid  Israel,  was  not  to  bo  (as  they  themselves  imagined,  aud  as  many 
along  with  them  still  imagine)  separaf*  and  apart ;  as  if  by  providing  some 
channel,  or  appointing  for  them  some  place  of  their  own.  Of  this  the  Apos- 
tle gives  no  intimation  whatever.  Nay,  on  purpose,  we  believe,  to  exclude 
that  very  idea,  he  gives  ft  more  spetaal  turn  to  the  prophecy  so  as  to  make 
it  out  of  Zioji  thitt  the  Kedeemer  was  to  come,  and  to  turn  away  ungodliness 
from  those  in  Jacob.  For  the  old  literal  Zion,  in  the  Apostle's  view,  was 
now  gone  ;  its  estema!  framework  was  presently  to  be  laid  in  rains,  and  the 
only  Zion,  in  connection  with  which  the  Redeemer  could  henceforth  come, 
was  that  Zion  in  which  he  now  dwells,  which  is  the  same  with  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  church  of  the  New  Testament.  He  must  come  out  o/it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  comes  for  it,  in  behalf  of  the  natural  seed  of  Jacob  ; 
and  this  Is  all  one  with  saying,  that  these  could  only  now  attain  to  blessing 
ill  connection  with  the  Christian  church  ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  himself  puts  it, 
could  only  obtain  mercy  through  their  mercy — namely,  by  the  reflux  of  that 
mercy  which  has  been  bearing  in  the  fulness  of  believing  Gentiles.  Thus 
idone,  now,  could  the  prophecy  reach  its  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
Tsrael  generally,  aa  the  result  of  a  Saviour's  gradous  presence  coming  forth 
fi-om  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion,  and  acting  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Cliristian  church. 

So  explained,  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  argument  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  principles  of  interpretation  and  reaBoning  elsewhere.  And  it  holds 
out  the  amplest  encouragement  in  respect  to  the  good  yet  in  store  for  tlie 
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liatural  Israel.  It  holds  out  none,  indeed,  in  reapect  to  the  cherisliud  liope 
of  a  literal  re -establishment  of  their  ancient  polity.  It  rather  tends  to  dis- 
courage any  such  expectaliona  ;  for  the  Zion,  in  conneotion  with  which  it 
tells  ua  the  Mesniah  is  to  come,  is  the  one  in  which  he  at  present  dwelia — the 
Zion  of  the  New  Testament  church ;  to  which  he  caa  no  longer  come,  ex- 
cei)t  nt  the  same  time  by  coming  out  of  it.  Let  the  church,  therefore,  that 
already  dwells  with  him  in  this  Zion  (Heb.  ^ii.  22),  go  forth  in  his  name, 
and  deal  in  faith  and  love  with  theae  descendants  of  the  natural  Israel.  Lei; 
her  feel  that  the  preaenee  and  the  hiessing  of  the  Lord  are  with  her,  that  she 
may  bring  hia  word  to  bear  with  living  power  on  the  outcasts  of  Jacob,  as 
well  na  on  those  ready  to  perish  among  the  heathen.  Let  her  do  it  tioar, 
not  waiting  for  things  that,  if  they  shall  ever  happen,  lie  beyond  the  limitB 
alike  of  her  responsibility  and  her  control ;  and  remembering,  that  for  any 
thing  we  can  tell,  the  fulness  of  converted  Israel  may  come  in  as  gradually 
as  the  fulness  of  converted  Grentilea.  Tliia  also  was  spoken  of  as  one  great 
event  by  our  Lord,  when  he  warned  the  Jews  that  the  Gospel  would  be 
taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof 
(Matt.  j!xi.  43.)  Yot  how  slow  and  progressive  the  accomplishment  i 
C  rt  d  Jews  gradually  diffused  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  among  the 
G  tl  and  converted  Gentiles  may  have  to  do  the  part  of  as  gradually 
d  ff  g  t  among  the  Jews  that  still  remain  in  unbeiief.  And  so  "  the  life 
f  m  th  dead,"  which  (he  conversion  of  Israel  is  to  bnng  to  the  Chrialian 
hn  h  n  y  be  no  single  revival  done  at  a  stroke,  but  a  succession  of  re- 
vivm  a  d  refreshing  inflnences  coming  in  with  every  new  blessing  vouch- 
f  d  t    the  means  used  for  turning  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob. 


— THE  APrilCATIOSS  MADE  1] 


The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has,  in  this  conntry,  been  nsuttlly  n  _ 
as  an  inspired  production  of  the  Apostle  FauL  This  opinion,  however,  has 
never  been  universally  acquiesced  in.  The  early  church  itself  appears  to 
have  been  divided  on  the  subject, — the  Greek  or  Eastern  church  generally 
ascribing  it  to  St  Paul,  and  the  Western  regarding  it  as  the  producfjon  of 
some  other  person.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  opinion  became  almost  universal,  that  it  had  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  to  theGenldles.  But  in  more  modern  times,  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  again  prevailed  ;  and  on  the  continent,  the 
preponderance  among  the  more  learned  commentators  has  rather  been  in 
fiivour  of  some  other  person  than  Paul — probably  Luke,  Timothy,  Apollos, 
or  Clement.  Tlie  chief  source  of  this  disposilJon  to  find  another  author 
than  Paul,  arises  from  the  marked  di/Terence  in  the  style  of  this  epistle,  as 
compared  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  Apostle — a  difference  so 
marked,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  original  not 
to  be  stmck  mth  it,  and  the  more  noticeable  as  themudi  purer  Greek  idiom 
that  distinguishes  this  epistle,  is  found  where  we  should  least  have  expected 
it — ivi   a   writing  addressed,  not  to  Greek  readers,  as  the  greater  part  of 
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Pii-ul's  epiatlea  were,  but  to  those  whose  native  language  was  S)'^a^^.  This 
circumatance  is  so  yery  singular  in  itself,  and  so  unlike  the  couMe  that  ia 
tisually  adopted  in  such  cases,  that  if  the  epiatle  did  proceed  from  the 
Apostle,  he  must  have  on  purpose  departed  considerably  fram  his  usual  style, 
and  possibly  allowed  this  to  he  chiefly  modelled  by  some  Grecian  coadjutor, 
and  none  more  likely  than  Luke,  who  went  with  Paul  to  Rome,  And  we 
think  a  suffident  reason  may  be  discovered  for  such  a  procedure,  in  the 
jealousy  that  was  entertained  towarda  Paul  personally  among  the  Jewish 
churches.  If  the  epistle  had  dther  borne  his  name  expressly  on  its  front, 
or  had  been  marked  by  his  well-known  characteristics  of  stylo,  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  might  have  been  disposed  to  cast  it  aside  at  once, 
or  would  have  listened  with  prejudiced  frelmgs  to  the  line  of  argument,  by 
which  it  sought  to  win  them  fi-om  thar  dangerous  attachment  to  the  decayed 
formalilies  of  Judaism,  Certainly,  the  ailment  itself,  no  one  might  have 
been  expected  so  readily  to  handle  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  no  one  could  bo 
supposed  more  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  object  it  aimed  at. 
And  his  verj'  eagerness  to  atttun  this  object  might  quite  naturally  have  led 
him  to  court  the  kind  of  disguise,  which  appears  in  the  withholding  of  his 
name,  and  the  adoption  of  another  style  than  what  was  properly  his  own. 

Tlie  epistle  abounds  with  references  to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  with 
direct  quotations  from  it ;  as  was,  indeed,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  it  discusses.  It  is  in  its  main  theme  a  reasoning  ftom  the  Old 
to  tlie  New,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  promised  to  the  Others,  but  rather,  taldng  for  granted  this  as  a  point 
mutually  held,  and  shewing  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person,  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  work,  ts  indicated  even  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  dispensation  in  itself,  and  the  mingled  folly  and  danger  of 
keeping  up  the  shadowy  services  of  Judaism,  which  had  lost  all  their  impor- 
tance when  their  design  was  accomplished  in  Christ.  To  continue  still  to 
adhere  to  them,  of  necessity  betokened  at  the  very  outset  defective  views  of 
the  superlative  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  tendency  to  look  to  those  merely  tem- 
porary representations  of  it  for  more  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  impart ; 
and  the  probability  was,  that,  if  persevered  iti,  the  carnal  element  would 
carry  it  entirely  over  the  spiritual,  and  complete  shipwreck  of  the  faitli  wonld 
be  made  amid  the  dead  observances  of  an  obsolete  and  now  annulled  Judaism. 
Such  briefly  ia  the  aim  and  drift  of  this  epistle  ;  and  it  very  naturally  leads 
us  to  e;ipect  that  the  author,  in  treating  the  subject,  would  make  considerable 
nse  of  passages  in  Old  Testament  Sciipture  bearing  on  gospel-times  ;  that 
he  would  lay  especial  emphasis  on  those  passages  which  either  substantially 
implied  or  expressly  announced  the  pro-eminent  greatness  of  Christ's  person, 
and  work,  and  kingdom ;  and  that  he  would  also  draw  largely  upon  the  ac- 
credited memorials  of  the  past  for  warnings  and  expostulations  against  the 
danger  of  backsliding  and  apostacy,  and  for  incentives  to  progress  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  All  this  we  might  have  expected, 
and  all  this  we  find,  in  an  epistle  full  of  doctrinal  eapositions,  happily  com- 
hined  with  the  earnest  enforcement  of  practical  duty.  But  tliere  are  some 
peculiarilies  in  the  application  of  Old  Testament  passages  that  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with,  at  least  to  the  same 
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extent   in  am    ctl  er  i  oiti  ns  of  tl  e  TSlevr  TestsmtDt    i    1      I'  Ti   li  I   t  i 

I  First  of  all,  there  la  a  peculiaiitj  in  the  mode  uf  selection  Out  of 
thirt)  two  or  three  passages  in  all  that  are  quoted  from  the  Sciiptmes,  no 
fewer  than  atteen  or  one  half  are  taken  fioin  the  book  of  Psalms  and 
thesp  with  onl>  one  or  two  etcept  ons  in  the  two  first  chapteis  eompiise 
all  thtt  are  lefeired  to  as  bearing  immediately  on  the  person  or  work  of 
Chnst  There  is  aometh  ng  verj  singolai  m  this  and  something  we  are 
disposed  to  think  which  should  have  &  degree  of  miportance  atta>.hed  to  it 
in  oonnettion  with  the  authors  manner  of  dealing  with  Scripture      For 

Bome  reaaon.  or  another  he  felt  himself,  it  not  sibBol  itelj  ^hut  up    jei  pric 

ticall;  inflien;.ed  to  confine  almoat  entiielj  his  pioot  passages  respecting 
Clinst  as  the  head  of  the  new  di'^pensation  to  su(Ji  as  n  ight  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  What  that  reison  nUj,ht  be  we  can  only  conjectnie, 
or  probably  conclude  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  epistle  Possibly 
t  ose  fron  the  constant  use  made  of  the  psalter  id  the  Jewish  worship 
■wl  e  ebv  t  was  not  only  rendered  more  famihir  to  tl  e  mii  ds  of  the 
J  da  z  g  Chnstiin"  than  any  other  portion  of  ancient  Scnptuie  but  was 
also  n  ost  mturally  legarded  as  of  special  authonly  in  matters  connected 
witl  the  devotional  seivice  of  God  So  tiat  arguments  diawn  tion  this 
source  n  heh  ilf  of  a  more  spintns!  worship  and  for  the  disuse  of  those 
fleshly  services  with  which  it  had  been  wont  to  he  associated,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  tell  with  peculiar  force  on  the  subject  of  controversy — might  even 
seem  to  come  like  a  voice  from  the  temple  itself  iu  testimony  against  its 
antiquated  usages.  At  all  events,  the  fact  of  the  Apostle's  quotations  on 
this  point  being  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  Psalms,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  resting  on  some  important  consideration  which  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  in  view.  And  this  being  the  case,  we  should  not  so  much  wonder 
at  testimonies  respecting  Christ  bang  taken  from  passages  there  where  he  is 
not  so  plainly  exhibited,  while  no  reference  is  made  to  othei-s  iu  the  pro- 
phetical books  of  Scripture  more  direct  and  explicit.  The  author  deemed  it 
right  to  draw  his  materials  fi'om  a  limited  field,  and  he  naturally  pressed 
these  as  far  as  he  properly  could. 

2.  But  does  he  not  press  them  too  far  ?  Does  he  not  really  seelt  for  mate- 
rials in  proof  of  Christ's  personal  or  mediatorial  greatness  where  they  are  not 
to  be  found 7  So  it  has  been  supposed;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
another  peculiarity  meets  us  here,  in  the  extent  to  which  the  book  of  Psalms 
is  used  in  this  epistle  for  testimonies  respecting  Christ.  Particular  psalms 
are  emplojed  in  the  discussion  which  are  nowhere  else  in  tlie  New  Testament 
applied  to  Christ.  Not,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  are  elsewhere  applied  to  him ;  not  as  if  the  author  were  hunting 
for  concealed  treasures,  and  making  light  of  such  as  lay  open  to  his  view. 
The  more  remarkable  Messianic  psalms,  the  2d,  the  22d,  the  40th,  the  45th, 
the  110th,  are  all  referred  to  at  different  places  as  testifying  of  the  things 
belonging  to  the  Messiah.  But  heades  these  (to  which  we  do  not  need  now 
to  refer  more  particularly),  -we  find  in  the  first  chapter  alone  two  other 
psalms,  the  97th  and  the  102d,  quoted  without  a  note  of  explanation  as 
portions  boaiing  i-espect  to  Christ.     Tlius,  at  ver.  6,  it  is  snid,  "  When  ho 
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bnngetli  in  the  first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saitb,  And  let  all  tie  angela 
of  God  worship  him,"  quoting  the  latter  clause  of  Ps.  xciii.  7.  And  the 
concluding  part  of  Pa.  cii.  is  brought  forward  as  spoken  directly  to  the  Son, 
"  To  the  Son  he  aaitb,  Thou,  Lord,  in.  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands,"  &c. 

It  should  be  careiiilly  remembered,  however,  in  respect  to  the  use  made  of 
such  pass^es,  that  the  Apostle  is  not  appealing  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
proTing  that  Jesua  was  tie  Messiah,  or  that  he  who  became  the  Meaaah  in 
the  fidness  of  time  originaJly  brought  the  universe  into  being.  The  Apostle  is 
writing  to  persons  who  understood  and  believed  these  points — believed  both 
that  Jesns  was  the  Christ,  and  that  by  him,  as  God's  Word  and  Son,  the 
worlds  had  been  at  first  made,  as  well  as  redemption  now  acoompliBhed  for  a, 
believing  people.  The  qriestion  was,  what  honour  and  respect  might  be  due 
to  him  as  such  ?  and  whether  there  was  not  a  glory  in  him  that  overshadowed, 
and,  in  a  manner,  extinguished  the  glory  of  aU  preceding  revelations  ?  ITow, 
for  this  purpose  the  passages  referred  to  were  perfectly  in  point,  and  con- 
tained a  testimony  which  must  have  been  quite  valid  witb  believing  Hebrews. 
According  to  their  belief  also  (in  tact  they  could  not  have  been  in  any  proper 
sense  Christians  without  having  first  come  to  the  belief  that),  the  Messiah 
was,  as  to  his  divine  Datnre,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  immediate  ^ent  of 
Godhead  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
word,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  102d  Psalm,  addressed  to  God  aa  the 
Creator,  must  have  been  held  as  immediately  applicable  to  the  Son ;  it  is  of 
necessity  his  creative  energy,  and  uncreated,  unchangeable  existence  that  is 
there  more  directly  celebrated.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who  knows  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father  as  the  revealer  of  Godhead  in  the  works  of 
ci-eation  and  of  providence.  And  in  like  manner  the  97th  Psalm,  which 
points  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  power  and  glory  in  the  world,  as  going 
to  bring  discomfiture  on  all  the  worehippera  of  idols,  and  Joy  to  the  Church, 
What  believer  can  really  doubt  that  this  was  mainly  to  be  accomphshed  in 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ  ?  Even  Eabbinioal  writers  haTe  under- 
stood it  of  Messiah.  There  is  no  other  manifestation  of  God,  either  past  or 
to  come,  fitted  to  produce  such  results  but  the  personal  manifestation  given 
in  Christ;  and  the  call  to  worship  God,  written  in  the  paalm,  was  most  pro- 
perly connected  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word.  When  by  that 
event  the  Krst -begotten  was  literally  brought  into  the  world,  there  was  the 
loudest  matter-of-fact  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  to  worship  him.  It  was 
only  then,  bdeed,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  power  and  glory  began 
to  be  put  forth,  which  the  paalm  announces  ;  and  the  spiritual  results  it 
speaks  of  always  appear  according  aa  Christ  comea  to  be  known  and  honoured 
as  the  manifested  God. 

But  the  use  made  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  eighth  Psalm  is  thought  by 
some  still  more  peculiar  and  difiicult  of  explanation.  For  in  that  psalm  the 
glory  of  God  is  celebrated  in  the  most  general  way,  as  connected  with  the 
place  and  dignity  of  man  upon  the  earth ;  and  how  can  it  be  produced  as  a 
testimony  for  Christ?  But  is  It  so  produced?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
AposUe  does  not  understand  what  is  written  in  that  psalm  as  pointing  at  all, 
directly  or  exclusively,  to  Christ.     He  is  answering  an  objection,  which> 
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tliough  not  formBlIy  proposed,  yet  whs  pliiioly  anticipated  as  ready  to  Shaft 
up  in  tlie  minds  of  his  nsaders,  to  wliat  hfl  had  advanced  concerning  tlie 
divine  honour  and  glory  due  to  Chrfst,  as  the  Eternal  Soh  of  God,  How- 
ever he  may  be  bo  when  viewed  simply  in  respect  to  bb  divine  nature,  yet 
SM  known  to  as,  he  waa  a  tuan  like  ourselves  ;  yea,  a  man  compassed  about 
■with  lafirmitj,  and  subject  to  suffering  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity ; 
and  might  not  the  consideration  of  this  detract  somewhat  iVom  his  dignity? 
Might  it  not  even  be  JQstiy  regarded  as  placing  hira  below  the  angels?  By 
no  means,  sftjs  the  Apostle,  there  is  a  gjory  of  God  connected  also  with  man's 
estate  the  Psahnist  was  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  tlie  imperfect 
indicabona  he  beheld  of  it  in  his  day,  regarding  these  as  pledges  of  the  more 
complete  realisations  of  it  yet  to  come ;  and  it  must  be  realised  and  perfected, 
not  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  angela,  but  in  connection  witli  the  nature 
of  man  In  allying  hin  salf  with  man,  the  Son  of  God,  indeed,  stooped  for  a 
time  below  the  dignity  of  angela,  but  it  was  only  that  he  might  raise  manhood 
to  a  higher  position  even  than  theirs ;  be  humanized  the  Godhead,  that  he 
might,  in  a  manner,  deify  humanity,  that  is,  raise  it  to  a  pm'tidpation  in  his 
own  peerless  majesty  and  fulness  of  blesaing.  In  a,  word,  the  lordship  of  tliis 
world,  which  from  the  first  was  destined  for  man,  and  the  thought  of  which 
filled  the  Paolmist  with  rapture  and  aatoniahment — this,  in  all  its  perfection 
and  completeness,  is  sljll  to  be  the  inheritance  of  redeemed  man,  because  the 
Eternal  Son,  aa  Redeemer,  has,  by  becoming  man,  aecured  the  title  to  it  for 
himself  and  as  many  as  are  joined  to  bim  by  a,  living  ftuth.  So  that  Christ 
has  lost  nothing  of  his  proper  glory  by  asauming  the  nature  of  man,  but  has 
simply  made  provision  for  a  redeemed  people  sharing  with  him  in  it. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  argument  also  tltat  the  Apostle 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Zsiuab,  which  has  been  Ihongbt  not  strictly  applicable 
to  Christ.  It  ia  Isa  viii.  17,  18,  where  the  prophet,  in  his  own  name  or 
another,  says,  "  I  will  wait  (or  trust)  upoa  the  Lord  ;  behold,  I  and  the 
children  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  wonders,"  &c. 
The  prophet,  it  has  been  thought,  speaks  there  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
proper  children,  ae  specially  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  to  encourage  the  people 
to  trust  in  the  divine  power  and  faithfulness  for  deliverance  That  how- 
■  r  aa  ra  w  H  h  t.  It  f  !ly  p  bable, 
win       mg      m        ttrsthtthp  ophet 

s  If      d  his     hil  1       t      h       wh       th  y  repre- 
C  t        Ihp  laedFhe  says 

p  tl      test  raj         I  th    1  w  ■vm     g  my  diaci- 
Wh         Id  p    kth       f7w  Iscipies      d  com- 

I      dp       S     !v     h  gh     than  Is     h     there. 

bpphtpk      fhmslf      pp  that  in 

1     1    t  d  h        h     loes    pe.  k    f  himself 
as  th        m  st       q  eat        bly  h        b  iewed 

as  pers       t        th     Imman    1       dhi      ptiffp  thpas         even 

in  th  t  ft  p  rf    tlj     il  i  !       f   f  th     p      t  f         1    h  it  is 

quoted       Itpimlj      d     t  f      t  th    Head      d  th    mem- 

bei-s    f  th    L    d  t  peopl      and  m  j  t     th    ills  of 
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8.  A  tliird  peculiHity,  and  one  thit  has  been  tliought  stil!  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  <Jl(l  Tesliment  qnoUtions  in  this  epistle  from  thofie  elsewhere 
made  in  the  New  Test  iraent,  ns,  that  they  ure  umfortnly  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  (t  e  the  old  Greek  transl.ition  of  the  Old  TeBtament),  evea 
■where  that  differs  matciully  (iom  the  original  Hebrew  The  Hew  Testft- 
ment  writers  geDeiallj,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  parliciilar,  very  frequently 
quoted  from  thit  version,  becau-e  it  wbb  m  common  use  in  the  synagogues, 
and  had  acqturud  a  Liud  of  etandaid  value  But  they  alio,  in  many  cases, 
departed  from  it,  -when  it  did  not  ^ve  at  least  the  general  sense  of  the  ori- 
pnaJ.  This,  however,  is  never  done  m  the  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
Septuagiut  version  is  almost  umfoimly  quoted  liom,  trhether  it  comes  near 
or  not  to  the  exact  meaning.  ThuB  tiie  words  uf  the  ninety-seventh  Fsiilin, 
rendered  in  chap.  i.  6,  "  Let  all  the  niigeli  of  God  worsliip  him,"  are  literally 
*'  Worship  him  all  ye  gods."  So  again  in  the  quotation  from  the  wglith 
Psnlm  in  the  second  chapter,  what  ia  literally  "■  Thou  hast  made  hira  want  a 
little  of  God,"  is  given  from  the  Septua^nt,  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angele."  A  still  greater  deviation  occurs  in  chap.  x.  6,  where 
the  words  from  Psalm  sh,  which  are  in  the  original,  "  Mine  ears  hast  thoH 
bored,"  or  opened,  stand  thus,  "  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me."  And 
once  more,  a  passage  taken  from  Habiikkuk,  in  chap.  x.  38,  which,  accord- 
ding  to  the  Hebrew,  is,  "  Behold,  his  socl  is  lifted  up,  it  h  not  upright  in 
tiro,"  appears  in  the  much  altered  form  of  the  Greek  version,  ''  If  any  man 
draw  badt,  my  soul  ebaSi  have  no  pleasure  in  him." 

"We  omit  other  and  less  important  variations.  Those  we  have  adduced 
undoubtedly  shew  a  close  adherence  to  the  Greek  vereion,  even  where  it  is 
not  strictly  correct.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  obset-red,  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  iirgtiraent  is  built  upon  the  differences  between  that  version 
and  the  original,  and  the  sentiment  it  expresses,  ao  far  as  used  by  the  Apostle, 
would  not  have  been  materially  affected  by  a  more  literal  translation.  In- 
deed, in  the  last  instance  referred  to,  the  passage  from  the  prophet  Habak- 
tiik  is  not  formally  given  as  a  citation  at  all ;  and  aa  the  order  of  the 
clauses  also  stands  differently  in  the  epistle  from  what  it  does  in  the  Septua- 
^nt,  so  Hs  to  suit  more  exactly  the  object  of  the  wiiter,  we  may  rather  re- 
gard him  as  adopting  for  his  own  what  was  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  thim  intending  to  convey  the  precise 
sense  of  the  ancient  prophet.  And,  afrer  all,  it  is  only  a  differently  ex- 
pressed, not  by  any  means  a  discordant,  sense  with  that  of  the  prophet. 
The  swollen,  puffed-up  soul  is  not  upright,  or  does  not  maintain  the  even 
course  of  integrity.  When  the  prophet  says  this,  he  only  expresses  mors 
generally  what  is  more  fully  and  specifically  intimated  by  the  Apostle,  when 
he  speaks  of  such  as  draw  back  in  times  of  trial,  and  incur  thereby  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  God.  The  passage  taken  from  the  fortieth  Psalm  admits  of  a 
similar  explanation.  The  Apostle  lays  no  stress  upon  the  words,  "  A  body 
haat  thou  prepared  me  ; "  he  lays  sti-ess  only  on  the  declared  readiness  of  the 
speaker  in  the  psalm  to  do  the  will  of  God,  by  a  personal  surrender  to  its 
reqmrementa ;  and  as  to  say,  "  Mine  ears  hast  Uiou  opened,"  means.  Thou 
hast  made  me  ready  to  listen  to  all  the  demands  of  thy  service ;  so  to  say, 
"  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  is  but  to  turn  it  from  a  part  of  the  body 
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to  tlie  whole,  and  to  intimate  that  his  body  itself  was  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jielding  the  obedience  reqaii-ed.  Tlie  difference  is  quite  a  superfi- 
cial one  as  regards  the  vein  of  thought  mnning  through  the  passage.  And 
such  also  is  tlie  case  mth  tlie  other  quotations,  in  which  the  angels  are  sub- 
stituted for  God  or  gods.  It  is  plain  that,  in  such  expresMons  as  "  Worehip 
him  je  gods,"  and,  "  Thou  hast  made  him  to  want  but  a  little  of  God," 
something  else  tlian  the  supreme  Jehovah  is  meant  by  the  Elohim  of  the  ori- 
ginal— it  must  denote  more  generally  something  divine,  or  divine-like  in 
condition  and  dignitj',  whether  esteemed  such  on  eai'th,  or  actually  such  in 
heavenly  places.  And  the  angels  being  the  creatures  nearest  to  God  that 
■we  are  acquainted  with,  they  were  not  nanaturally  reg^vrded  as  substantially 
answeiing  to  the  idea  indicated  in  the  espvession.  Many,  even  of  the  most 
learned  intei-preters,  still  tliini,  that  it  is  best  to  abide  by  the  word  angels  in 
the  passages  referred  to. 

4.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  make  only  two  remarks — the  one  more  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  peculiarity  just  noticed  in  this  epistle,  and  tbe  other 
common  to  it  with  the  New  Testament  generally,  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  first  is,  that  it  perfectly  consists  with  a  profound  regard  to  Sciiptare 
as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  to  employ  a  measure  of  freedom  in  quoting 
it,  if  no  violence  is  done  to  its  general  import.  There  are  cases  in  which 
much  hangs  on  a  particular  expression ;  and  in  these  cases  the  utmost  exact- 
ness is  necessary.  In  this  very  epistle  a  striking  example  is  furnished  of  the 
pregnancy  of  single  words,  in  the  comment  made  upon  those  of  the  110th 
Psalm,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent,  Thon  art  a  priest  for 
ever  ^er  the  order  of  Melchizedec,"  where  every  expression  is  shewn  to  be 
important.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  from  such  specimens  of  in- 
spired interpretation,  that  the  very  worda  of  Scripture  are  to  be  held  as 
bearing  on  them  the  stamp  of  the  Spirit's  diction,  Om  the  other  hanil,  the 
free  renderings  adopted  '  th  place  wb  't  was  n  It  It  'n  th 
general  import,  teach  u  d  h  p  rsti     us  J  d 

pedants,  and  to  ba  mor  uatom  hp  8p  h 

canonize  its  mere  word         d  W     m  ry 

tittle  of  the  word,  whe  rsai  L     b  hm  h         to 

impair  or  corrupt  the  th&dB  b  bnp 

to  that ;  we  may  freelj  mp  p  ese  ta    n 

its  meaning,  if  by  so  domg  we  are  more  hkely  to  get  a  favourable  heanng  for 
the  important  truths  it  unfolds.  Correctness  without  scrupulosity  should  be 
the  rule  here,  as  in  the  Christian  life  generally. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  chief  thing  necessary  for  enabhng  us  to  go 
heartily  along  with  the  applications  made  both  here  and  elsewhere  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  is  a  correct  apprehension  of  tbe  relation  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  It  is  because  the  inspired  wri- 
ters went  BO  much  fiirther  in  this  respect,  than  many  of  their  readers  and 
commentators  are  di!>po<:ed  to  do  now,  that  the  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  sympathizing  wifb  this  part  of  th^  writings.  They  saw  every  thing  in 
the  Old  pointmg  and  tending  towards  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  so 
that  not  only  a  few  leading  prophecies  and  more  prominent  ir    '      ' 
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ovcD  aiibordinate  atrangementa  and  apparently  incidental  notices  in  matters 
connected  with  the  andent  economy,  were  regarded  as  having  a  significance 
in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  No  one  can  see  eye  to  eje  witli  them 
in  this,  if  he  has  been  wont  practically  to  divorce  Christ  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, And  in  proporiion  as  an  intelligent  discernment  of  the  connection 
between  the  tvro  economieB  is  acquired,  the  course  actually  adopted  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  will  appear  the  more  natural  and  justifiable.  I.et 
there  only  be  a  just  appreciation  of  the  tilings  written  and  done  in  former 
times,  as  preparatory  to  the  better  things  to  come  in  Christ,  and  there  wi!l 
be  found  nothing  to  offend  even  the  science  and  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  principles  of  interpretation  sa,ncLionod  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament. 


APPENDIX  0. 
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In  the  text  vi  e  have  merelj  vindicated  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from 
any  chiit,e  of  mconsi  tence  m  the  reserve  these  mainttdned  regarding  the 
doctnne  ot  a  future  state  It  is  deMiahle,  however,  to  present  tlie  subject 
in  a  fuller  hght  and  to  contuder  both  the  state  of  opinion  that  prevmled 
respecting  it  m  heathen  antiquit)  and  the  relation  in  which  the  Old  and  the 
Kew  Testament  Scnptuies  ahke  «tand  to  it.  We  shall  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  pomting  out  several  erroneous  views,  as  we  conceive,  that  are  still 
of  frequent  occuirence  m  discussions  npon  the  subject. 

I  w     ook  to  the  genei  d  fact — that  somehow,  and  in  some 

■m  h      a  b  hef  in  the  doctnne  of  the  soul's  immortality  has  pre- 

d  d  wh  ch  had  only  natui-il  resonrces  to  guide  them  in  their 

re  d  tenets      "W  e  are  not  aware  of  any  considerable  people, 

h      m  n  modem  times  of  whom  this  might  not  be  affirmed  ; 

and    m        al       U        that  have  reached  any  degree  of  intelligence  and  ciyi- 

h  IS  us   that  the  doctiine  has  always  held  a,  recognised  and 

p    m  p         m   h  P      r  belief.     In  no  age  or  country  has 

a  p  b  igi  iste     wh  h  d  d  associate  with  it  the  prospect  of  a 

re  h  pp     S3        m  sery  as   ne  of  its  leading  elements  and  most 

nfl  con  d  S     m     h  is  this  the  case,   that  the  fear  of  the 

d  h  n  w*s  mi     nly  looked  upon  as  identified  with 

h        p    ta  g     d      d  e  after  the  present ;  and  the  ancient 

gi     to         h  bliah  d,      d    he  sages  who  vindicated  the  importance  of 

(h  sent  agree  in  deriving  its  main  virtue  from  the  salutary 

h  p  aspired  respecting  the  life  to  come.'    We  are  perfectly 

Leg.,  B,  m.  B.  I,  for  llie  pi^oof  of  UiUi  aad  Russdl's  Couiioxlon, 
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entitled,  therefore,  from  the  existence  and  prevalonee  of  religion  among  men, 
to  infer,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  a  belief 
in  the  ininioi'tallty  of  the  sou],  or  its  destination  in  some  form  hereal^r  to  a 
better  or  a  worse  state  thiin  belongs  to  it  here.  And  as  nothino^  ever  attains 
to  tiie  rank  of  a  universal  belief,  or  general  characteristic  of  mankind,  wluuh 
is  not  rooted  ui  some  common  instmet  of  man's  nature,  we  may  further  assert 
it  as  an.  undoubted  fact,  that  this  idea  of  a  future  state  is  one  that  springs 
from  die  spiritual  instincts  which  belong  to  man  as  man  ;  or,  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  Coleridge,  that  "  its  fibres  are  to  be  traced  to  the  tap-root 
of  humanity." 

Exceptions,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  to  it,  even  among  those  who  ex- 
ternally joined  in  the  popular  reUpon  of  their  country — but  only  in  the  case 
of  persona,  or  parties,  who  were  unfavourably  situated  for  the  developement 
of  their  spiritual  instincts,  and  who  have  seldom,  in  any  age  or  country, 
formed  more  than  a  small  minority  of  their  generation.  Such  an  exception, 
for  example,  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth — a  sect  small  in  point  of  numbers,  and  one  that 
sprung  up,  partly  as  a  reaction  from  the  superstitions  and  fnvolities  of  Phari- 
saism, and  partly  from  the  spread  of  Grecian  culture  among  the  richer  and 
more  ambitious  claaies  in  Judea,  It  was  essentially  a  sect  of  philosophy,  and 
had  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  sceptical  influences  of  heathenism  to  be  much 
impressed  with  any  religions  beliefs  ;  though  its  repulsion  to  PhaiTsaisin 
probably  led  it  to  take  up  more  of  an  extreme  position  in  respect  to  them, 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read 
the  occasional  notices  given  of  the  sect  in  Josephus,  without  pei-ceiving  that, 
as  a  party,  they  habitmilly  did  violence  to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
instincts  of  their  nature ;  that  they  exhibited  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
infidel  spirit,  and  would  very  soon  have  ceased  even  from  the  profession  of 
religion,  if  they  had  not  been  surrounded  by  a  religious  atmosphere.  So  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  regard   1  as  [  t'ons  to  the  natural  union  of  the  reli- 

gious sentiment  with  tl  [  sp  t  i  an  hereoiler ;  for  the  rHligious  sentiment 
had  no  proper  place  in  Ih       b      n 

Substantially  the  san  e  [lanat  n  is  to  be  given  of  the  views  entertained 
by  individual  writei-s,  ■uid  1;  ne  whole  sects  of  heathen  philosophers. 
Their  intellectual  cultur  untitle  1  th  n  for  sympathizing  with  the  popular 
forma,  into  which  eithe  the  w  h  p  of  the  gods,  or  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  existence  had  th  nil!  They  saw  the  grossness  and  manifold 
absurdity  of  what  had  I  tain  d  tl  g  eral  assent,  without  having  anything 
of  their  own  clearly  d  fin  d  and  th  o  ghly  ascertained  to  put  in  its  place  ; 
and  the  inevitable  result  was  th  t  many  of  them  became  sceptical  on  the 
whole  subject  of  religion,  and  others  wavered  fi-om  ^de  to  side  in  a  kind  of 
half-belief — sometimes  giving  utterance  to  the  hopes  and  feara  that  naturally 
sprung  from  the  conviction  of  a  Supreme  Governor,  and  again  expressing 
^lemselvea  as  if  all  heaven  were  a  fiible,  and  all  futurity  a  blank.  It  was 
not  that  nature  in  them  wanted  the  spiritual  instincts  it  seems  to  possesii  in 
other  men,  or  that  these  instincts  failed  to  link  themselves  with  the  prospect 
of  a  future  existence ;  but  that,  situated  as  they  were,  the  instincts  wanted 
appropriate  forms,  in  which  to  clothe  their  feelings  and  expectations,  and 
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tlius  had  atbcr  to  hew  out  a  ehounel  of  their  own  foi'  !aith  and  hope  to 
flow  in  (which  they  were  often  too  weak  to  do),  or  coilaj^ed  into  a  state  of 
painful  iincertwnty  or  sceptical  disbelief. 

We  take  tliis  to  be  both  a  fairer  and  a  more  rational  account  of  the  etat-e 
of  opinion  preyalent  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  speculative  part  of 
aiicient  heatbene,  than  that  ^ven  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  re-echoed  in 
our  own  times  by  Archbishop  Whaf«[j.  Warburton  has  labonred  with  a 
great  profusion  of  learning  to  shew,  that  all  the  andent  pbiloeophers,  with 
the  exception  of  8ocrat«3,  were  in  their  real  sentiments  disbelievers  in  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  only  taught  it  in  their  esoteric 
writings  as  a  doctrine  profitable  to  the  vulgar.  We  think  it  is  impoBsible  to 
make  out  tliis  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  better  writings  of  heathen 
antiquity;  and,  without  giving  far  too  much  weight  to  the  explanations  and 
statements  of  the  later  Sophists  and  Neo-Platonists,  who  are  no  proper  autho- 
rities on  such  questions.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  its 
destination  to  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment,  oomea  out  too  frequently 
in  the  higher  and  even  more  philosophical  productions  of  the  andente,  to 
admit  of  being  explwned  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  paltering  to  vulgar  super- 
stition and  prejudice.  And  both  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence,  and  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  the  belief  is  uttered,  force  on  us  the  conviction  that 
the  writers,  in  uttering  it,  often  expressed  the  native  sentiments  of  their  hearts. 
But  then  the  crude  representations  and  incredible  absurdities  with  whlcli  the 
doctrine  was  mised  np  in  the  only  authoritative  form  known  to  them,  as 
often  again  drove  them  bacit  from  the  ground  thej  were  inclined  to  occupy, 
and  set  speculation,  with  her  daughtei-s,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  wholly  adrift. 
They  could  not  fall  in,  heart  and  soul,  with  what  had  been  embodied  in  the 
roli^on  of  their  country,  and  had  established  itself  in  the  popular  belief;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural,  that  many  inconsistences  on  the  subject 
should  appear  in  their  writings ;  that  they  should  be  found  retracting  at  one 
time  what  they  seemed  to  have  conceded  at  another ;  and  that  in  their  recoil 
of  feehng  from  the  palpably  en-oneous  on  one  side,  they  should  often  have 
lost  themselves  in  thick  darkness  on  the  other. 

All  this,  however,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  more  learned  and  specu- 
lative portion  of  heathen  antiquity ;  of  tiiose,  who  either  formally  att-ached 
themselves  to  some  sect  of  philosophy,  or  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  imbued 
with  tie  spirit  of  philosophy.  Such  persons  were  manifestly  in  the  most  mi- 
favourable  position  for  the  free  deveiopement  of  their  spiritual  instincts. 
Policy  alone,  or  a  sense  of  public  duty,  led  them  to  take  any  part  in  defend- 
ing the  existence,  or  in  observing  the  rites  of  the  prevailing  reli^on ;  so  that 
they  were  continually  domg  the  part  of  dissemblers  and  hypocrites.  But 
undoubtedly  they  would  not  have  done  in  this  respect  what  they  did,  or 
avowed  so  often  thar  belief  in  a  moral  government  above,  and  a  state  of 
recompense  befoi-e  them,  unless  these  ideas  had  been  interwoven  with  the 
established  religion,  and  had  come,  through  it,  to  pervade  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  Warburton's  declarations  to  this  effect  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  correct,  when  he  laj's  down  tiie  position,  that  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  not  only  taught  and  propagated  by  lawgiver, 
VOL.  I,  2  F 
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priests,  and  pLilosophers,  but  was  also  miivei'sally  receiyeJ  by  tie  peojiii; 
throughout  tha  whole  earth.' 

Dr  Whately,  however,  who,  in  liis  Essay  on  the  Revelation  of  a  Future 
State,  generally  re-echoes,  as  before  stated,  the  Bentiments  of  Warburton, 
expresses  discordant  views  on  this  part  i  th  Igeet.  He  seems  to  tiiuk 
that  the  people  genoraily  had  as  1  ttl  b  1  f  m  tl  existence  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  as  the  pi  1  soph  rs  1  om  an  expression  in  Plato, 
that  "  men  in  general  were  higl  ly  i  \  to  the  soul's  future  exist- 

ence," he  concludes  it  to  have  be«n  t  n  lythestateofpopularopimon," 
at  the  time,  that  "the  accounts  f  Elj  un  d  Tartarus  ■were  regarded  as 
mere  poetics.)  fables,  calculated  to  th     imagination,  but  unworthy  of 

serious  belief."     Let  us  teat  this  )  bj      parallel  declaration  from  a 

Platonic  English  philosopher — L  1  Shuft  b  y  This  nobleman,  ridiculing 
the  fear  of  future  punishment  as  fit  t  beat  ly  f  •  the  vulgar,  adds  regard- 
ing others,  ''  Such  is  the  nature  f  th  hh  I  \  liehed,  and  refitted  part  of 
jnankind ;  so  &i  are  they  from  th  mer  mpl  ty  of  babes  anil  suiilings, 
that,  instead  of  applying  the  not  n  f  t  tu  ward  or  punishment  to  their 
immediate  behaviour  in  society,  th  y  ar  ai  t  mu  h  rather,  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  to  shew  evidently  that  they  loot  on  the  pious  narrations 
to  be  indeed  no  better  than  children's  tales,  and  the  amusement  of  the  mere 
vulgar,"  ^  This  is,  in  fact,  a  far  stronger  and  more  sweeping  assertion  of  a 
general  disbelief  among  the  learned  now  regarding  the  expectation  of  a  future 
state,  than  that  made  by  Plato  of  the  generality  of  men  in  ancient  times ; 
but  who  would  think  of  founding  on  such  a  statement,  though  uttered  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  as  if  no  one  could  doubt  what  was  said,  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  all  but  universal  r^eclion  by  educated  men  in  modern  times  of  the 
Scripture  representations  of  lie  future  world?  Who  does  not  know,  that 
the  conclusiou  would  be  notoriously  false  ?  But  the  inference  drawn  fiom 
the  remark  of  Plato  rests  on  a  still  looser  foundation.  And,  mdeed,  if  the 
matter  had  been  as  Dr  "Whately  repi'esents  it,  even  in  Plato's  time,  where 
should  have  been  the  temptaition  to  the  pbiloaophers  who  hved  then  and 
ailerwards,  for  so  often  speaking  and  writing  differently,  as  is  alleged,  h.oin 
what  thtiy  reaHj'  thought  respecting  the  world  to  come  V  They  did  so,  we 
are  told,  in  accommodntion  to  the  popul  tr  behef— that  is  (if  tliis  representa- 
tion were  correct),  in  accommodation  to  a  bthet  which  was  known  to  have 
Lad  no  actud  existence 

Ih-  Whately  lays  spedd  stress  in  this  part  of  his  essay  on  the  account 
given  by  Thneydides,  of  tlie  efiL,cts  produced  among  the  Athenians  by  the 
memorable  plague,  which  ravaged  the  city  iiud  neighbourhood.  Many  at 
first,  the  historian  tells  us,  had  recourse  to  the  o&ees  of  their  religion,  with 
a  view  to  appease  the  gods  ;  but  when  they  found  their  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies availed  nothing  against  the  disease,  and  that  the  pious  and  impious 
alike  fell  victims  to  it,  they  at  once  concluded,  that  piety  and  impiet}'  were 
altogether  inditienjut,  and  osst  oifall  religious  and  moral  obligations."  "Is 
it  not  evident  from  this,"  the  archbishop  asks,   "  that  those  who  did  rever- 
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unci;  the  gods  liad  been  accustomed  to  look  for  none  but  leinporal  reivarda 
and  punishments  from  them  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  men  who  expected  that 
vii-tue  should  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  in  the  other  world,  would, 
just  at  thelf  entrance  into  that  world,  iegin  to  regard  virtue  and  vice  as  indif- 
ferent ?"  We  hold  this  to  bu  an  enfii-e  misapplication  of  the  historian's  facts ; 
and  a  misapplication  that  has  arisen  from  an  eiTor  very  prevalent  among 
English  theolo^ans,  and  shared  in  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  mode  of 
contemplating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  recompense — as  if  the  expectation  of 
a  future  were  somehow  incompatible  with  the  experience  of  a  present  recom- 
pense. We  shall  have  oecaaou  to  expose  this  ei'ror  by  and  by.  But,  mean- 
while, we  assert,  that  such  a  dissolution  of  manners  and  general  lawlessness 
as  took  place  at  Athena  under  the  awful  vi^tafion  of  the  plague,  and  as  al- 
ways to  some  extent  attends  similar  calamities,  is  rather  a  proof  of  men's 
expecting  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pnnishment  than  the  reverse — that  is, 
of  their  doing  so  ia  their  regular  and  ordinary  state  of  mind,  when  they  ap- 
pear to  pay  some  regard  to  virtue,  and  to  wait  on  the  offices  of  religion. 
The  vscklessnesB  of  what  may  ha  called  their  abnormal  coniliiion,  bespealtB 
liow  much  their  nonaal  one  was  under  the  restraining  and  regulating  iniu- 
eiices  rf  fear  and  hope. 

We  hoid  it,  tlieu,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment,  has  been  the  general  characterisUc  of  racn 
ill  evei-y  age — wherever  they  have  been  so  situated  as  to  find  free  scope  to 
the  spiritual  inalincta  of  thar  nature.  Tlie  general  prevalence  alone  of  reli- 
jrioiia  worship  is  a  proof  of  it — for  religion,  whether  in  the  nation  or  the  in- 
dividual, has  never  long  flourished — it  soon  languishes  and  expires  when 
divorced  from  the  bdief  of  a  coining  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  of  such  a  state,  in  all  heathen  forms  of  belief,  has  never 
fiiiled  to  connect  itself  with  many  grievous  errors — especially  as  to  the  mode 
of  existence  in  the  future  world,  and  the  kinds  of  reward  and  pnnisliment 
that  have  been  anticipated.  There  human  reason  and  conjecture  have  al- 
xvays  proved  miserable  guides  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis, 
from  one  fleshly  form  to  another,  the  higher  doctrine  of  the  absorption  into 
(lie  divine  unity,  and  (he  fables  of  Tartarus  and  Blysium,  were  but  so  many 
ciTorts  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind  to  give  distinct  shape  and  form  to  its 
expectations  of  the  futm-e.  These  efibrts  were  necessarily  abortive.  And 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  bear  us  no  farther  in  the  right  direction,  than  m 
enabling  us  to  assert  the  prevalence  of  a  widespread,  well-nigh  universal, 
belief  of  a  future  existence,  mainly  depending  for  the  good  or  evil  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  it,  on  the  conduct  maintained  during  the  present  life.  But  so 
far,  we  are  thoroughly  satislied,  they  do  bear  us. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest unfairness  in  the  way  in  whiuh  the  sentiments  of  heathen  antiquily, 
espeiaally  of  its  more  profound  thinkers,  are  very  commonly  represented  by 
Wnrburton  and  his  followers.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  use  that 
is  made  of  the  alleged  secret  doctrine  amongst  them.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  writings  contain  strong  statements  in  favour  of  a  future  state ;  but 
then,  it  is  affirmed,  these  were  only  the  writings  that  contained  thdr  e. 
floi;(Hnes — their  real,   or  more  sti'ietly  philosophical  and  esoteric  doctrin 
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must  be  songht  elsewliere.  In  this  way  the  wLole  argumentation  in  Plato's 
Phcedo  goes  for  notliing ;  because  tliat,  it  ia  iJleged,  belonged  to  the  exo- 
teric class,  or  his  writings  for  the  valgar.  A  strimge  sort  of  Tnlgiir  it  must 
have  been,  that  could  be  supposed  to  enter  with  relish  into  the  line  of  argu- 
mentation pursued  in  that  discourse  I  We  should  like  also  on  that  suppo 
Mljon,  to  see  tlie  line  described  that  separates,  as  to  form  and  tjl  b  tw  n 
t!ie  philosopliicul  and  the  popular,  tlie  esoteric  and  the  es  t  n  an       t 

writings.  But  the  ground  for  such  a  disfinction  at  all  has  b  n  n  m  \y 
esaggerated,  and  was  very  much  the  invention  of  the  lat^r  Platon  ta  And 
fio  we  find  Professor  Brandis,  in  the  article  on  Plato  in  Sm  th  D  t  r\ 
treating  "  the  Sissuroption  of  a  secret  doctrine  aa  groundless  a  d  d  1 1  f 
Hupport  even  from  the  passages  brought  forward  out  of  the  maitious  Platorac 
letters."  We  cannot  but  reckon  it  uniair,  also,  in  regard  to  Cicero,  the 
next  great  writer  of  antiquity,  who  has  treated  at  la:^  of  the  question  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  to  set  against  his  deliberate  and  formal  statements  on 
the  subject  a  few  occasional  aentences  culled  from  his  private  letters,  and  but 
too  commonly  written  when  the  caJamitJes  of  life  had  enveloped  him  in  gloom 
and  despondency.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Tusoulan  Disputations,  c.  16,  he 
enunciates  both  hie  own  and  the  general  belief,  as  one  growing  out  of  the 
rational  instincla  of  humanity  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  qii^lion  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  stat«ment :  Nescio  qiiomodo,  inJiaret  in  meniibiis  quad  seathrum 
qiioddam  atigtiHum  futiirorum ;  idqae  in  mazimis  ingeniis,  allissimisiiue  aaimis, 
et  exisHl  raaxime,  et  apparet  facilHme.  He  ridicules,  indeed,  the  popular 
belief  about  Hades,  as  contrary  to  reason,  and  aays  enough  to  indicate  how 
much  of  darkness  and  uncertiunty  mingled  with,  his  anticipations  of  the 
future  ;  but  the  belief  itself  of  a  state  of  being  after  the  present,  is  never 
disparaged  or  denied,  but  rather  clung  to  throughout.  It  admits,  however, 
of  no  doubt,  that  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  general  tone  of  society  at  Rome 
among  the  more  refined  and  influential  classes,  was  deeply  tinctured  with 
infidelity.  The  sceptical  spirit  of  the  later  philosophy  of  Greece,  which 
regarded  nothing  as  true,  except  that  everything  was  involved  in  uncertainty, 
had  become  extensively  prevalent  among  the  rulers  of  tlie  world.  And  such 
public  disclaimers  respecting  the  future  punishments  of  Hades  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Ciesar's  speech  against  Catiline,  ascribed  to  Mm  by  Sallust,  or  in 
Cicero's  oration  for  Cluentius,  and  the  nos:  est  perpetaa,  una  dormiendo,  of 
the  loose  epicurean  and  debauchee  Catullus  (on  which  Dr  Whately  laj-s 
stress),  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  fair  indications  o  :the  general  belief 
of  heathendom,  than  the  infidel  utterances  of  the  French  philosophera  of  last 
century  are  to  be  taken  as  just  representations  of  the  general  belief  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  Let  us  proceed,  however,  in  the  next  place,  to  look  at  the  natural 
grounds  for  this  belief. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  a  truth  which  is  often 
verified  in  respect  to  men's  convictions  and  judgments,  as  well  in  secular 
matters  as  in  those  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  kind,  viz.  that  a  belief  may  be 
correctly  formed,  or  a  feet  may  be  truly  stated,  and  yet  the  reasons  assigned 
for  it  in  individual  cases  may  he,  if  not  absolutely  vrrong,  at  least  very  in- 
adequate and  inconclusive.     It  was  the  advice  of  a  learned  judge  to  a  man 
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of  much  natural  Bhrewaneas  and  sagacity,  when  appointed  to  a  jiidiciEil  fimc- 
tioa  ia  the  colonius,  to  give  his  decisione  with  firmness,  but  to  withhold  the 
reasons  on  which  they  -ware  grounded ;  for  in  all  probability  the  decisions 
would  be  right,  while  the  reasons  would  be  incapable  of  standing  a  close 
esaminalJon,  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  the  higher  field  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  inquiry — if,  especially  in  respect  to  those  anticipations 
which  men  are  prompted  to  form  respecting  a,  future  existence — antidpaljons 
originating  in  the  instincts  of  their  rational  nature,  and  nonmhed  by  a  great 
variety  of  thoughts  and  couaderations  insensibly  working  upon  their  minds, 
both  firam  within  and  from  without^— here  especially  we  need  not  wonder  if, 
when  men  begiin.  to  vesson  out  the  matter  iu  thar  own  minds,  they  should 
often  have  rested  their  views  on  partial  or  erroneous  grounds.  This  is  what 
has  actually  happened,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  limes. 

If  we  look,  for  example,  into  the  most  systematic  and  fer-famed  treatise, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  heathen  antiquity  on  this  subject — the 
Phssdo  of  Plato — we  can  scarcely  help  feeling  some  surprise  at  the  manifest 
fiincifulness  of  some  of  the  resisons  advanced  for  a  future  state  of  existence, 
and  tlieir  utter  inconcloaiveness  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  gi-eatest  of  Greinan 
sages  who  is  represented  as  unfolding  them — Socrates ; — Socrates,  too,  when 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  martyrdom ;  and  his  thoughts  have  the  advantage  of 
being  developed  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reasoning,  and  the  very 
greatest  master  of  dialectical  skill,  of  whom  antiquity  could  boast.  But 
what  are  the  arguments  adduced?  There  are  altogether  five.  The  first 
is,  the  soul's  eapaiaty  and  desire  for  knowledge,  beyond  what  it  can  ever 
attain  to  in  the  present  life  :  for,  at  present,  it  is  encumbered  on  every  side 
by  the  body,  and  obliged  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  its  time  and  resources 
in  providing  for  bodily  wants ;  so  that  it  can  never  peneti-ate,  as  it  desires, 
into  the  real  nature  and  essence  of  things,  and  can  even  get  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  their  phenoniinal  appearances.  Hence,  the  soul  being  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  having  capacities  for  making  indefinite 
progress  in  it,  there  must  he  a  future  state  of  being,  where,  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances, the  end  of  its  being  in  this  respect  shall  be  realized.  The  second 
argument  is  from  the  law  of  contraries— according  to  which  things  in  nature 
are  ever  producing  their  opposites — rest  issuing  in  labour,  and  labour  again 
in  rest— -heat  terminating  in  cold,  and  cold  returning  to  heat- — unity  resolv- 
ing itself  into  plurality,  and  plurality  into  unity ; — and  so,  since  life  termi- 
nates in  death,  death  must  in  turn  come  back  to  life  ;  not,  however,  through 
the  body  which  perishes,  but  in  the  soul  itself  that  survives  it.  Then, 
thirdly,  there  are  the  soul's  reminiscences  of  a  previous  life- — by  which  are 
meant  the  ideas  which  it  possesses,  other  than  tbose  it  has  derived  fivm  the 
five  senses— such  as  of  matter  and  space,  cause  and  effect,  truth  and  duty — - 
ideas  which,  it  is  supposed,  must  Lave  been  brought  by  the  soul  from  a 
previous  state  of  existence ;  and  if  it  has  already  passed  out  of  one  state  of 
oming  into  this  world,  the  natural  supposition  is,  that  in  leav- 
;,  the  soul  shidl  j^in  pass  into  another.  The  simple  and  indivisible 
e  of  the  soul  is  advanced  as  a  fourth  argument  for  immortality  ;— the 
n  its  essence  is  not,  like  bodily  substances,  compounded,  divisible,  and 
;  corruptible,  bi^t  is  iLsolf,  like  the  ideas  it  apprehends,  iu"ims.terijd,  spii-it- 
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nal,  incapable  of  tlionge  or  dU'iolnt  on  ii  to  otli  r  elements  TLen  lasll 
there  is  the  congidenitioii  of  the  souls  esaenti  1  vitality — being  the  pmerplc 
of  life  that  animates  and  Bupports  the  bodj — imH  whuJi  like  the  element  of 
ieat  in  material  aabstanees,  may  leave  its  formei  habitation  but  mu  t  1 11 
retwn  its  own  inherent  properties — must  be  vitil  itill  though  the  bod;  it 
has  lefl  neeossaiily  falls  into  inertnees   coi  ruptioa   and  death 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  m  this  celebrated  dietourae  for  the  ^oul  s 
,  immortality — every  one  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  except  the  first,  of  a 
metaphysical  nsture ;  though  toward  the  close  a  Mud  of  mora!  application  is 
made  of  them,  by  urging  the  cultivation  of  mental,  as  opposed  to  sensual, 

desires  and  properties.  "  On  account  of  these  things,"  SoC8rt«3  is  madf!  to 
say,  "  a  man  ought  to  be  confident  aboat  his  soul,  who  during  this  Hie  has 
disregarded  all  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  the  body  aa  foreign  from  his 
nature,  and  who,  having  thought  they  do  more  hai'm  than  good,  has  zealously 
applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  who,  having  adorned 
his  soul,  not  with  a  foreign,  but  with  its  own  pioper  oniaraent,  temperance, 
justice,  fortitude,  freedom,  and  truth,  thus  wiits  foi  his  pissage  to  Hades,  us 
one  who  is  ready  to  depart  whenever  destinv  shTll  summon  him,"  The 
meaning  is — not  that  the  enjoyment  of  immortality  depends  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sucli  tendenwes  and  virtues — foi  the  reasons  aie  ill  derived  from  the 
soul's  iaherect  nature  and  if  good  lor  any  thing  aie  good  for  every  one 
who  fHDssesses  a  soul— but  that,  by  being  so  exercised  here,  the  soul  be- 
comes ready  for  at  once  eaterm^  on  its  better  destmy  ,  while,  in  tlie  case 
of  others,  a  sort  of  pmgatory  has  first  to  be  gone  through — processes  of 
shame  and  humiliation  to  detteb  itfiomthegiossei  elements  that  have  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  it.  But  in  regard  to  the  arguments  themselves,  who 
would  noie  be  convinced  by  them  ?  There  is  manifestly  notWug  in  that  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  contraries— for  in  how  many  things  does  it  not  hold  ? 
how  many  evils  in  nature  appear  to  issue  in  no  countervailing  good  ? 
Ndther  is  there  any  thing  in  that  derived  from  the  supposed  reminiscences 
of  a  former  life — there  being  in  reality  no  such  reminiscences.  And  the 
reason  found  in  the  soul's  essential  vitality,  is  a  simple  beg<!^ng  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for,  apart  from  what  has  appeared  of  this  in  its  connection  with  the 
body,  what  is  known  of  it?  What  proof  otherwise  exists  of  the  aouVa 
vitslity  ? 

Of  the  two  remaining  arguments,  the  one  placed  in  the  soul's  simple  and 
indivisible  nature,  has  often  been  revived.  Not  only  does  it  recur  in  Cicero, 
among  the  aniuents,  and  in  sach  modem  met^apbysical  productions  as  those 
of  Clarke  and  Cudworth  ;  but  the  sagacious  Bishop  Butler  also  makes  use 
of  it  in  his  Analogy.  We  have  it  also  presented  to  ua  in  the  glowing  lines 
of  Tupper : — 

**  And  coiTiiptlon,  closelj'  Doted>  is  Itat  a  dUsolvm^  of  tlie  puite. 
The  porta  rnnum,  and  DOUiing  I[>Bt,  to  build  a  better  irhole ; 
MoHorer,  mind  la  unity,  however  Tersatile  sod  rapid ; 

Andunltj'hsfhnoparts,  90  that  there  is  nothing:  to  diESD'.ve; 
The  element  is  still  UDcliouged  in  every  tesrchlDg  aulieut." 
And  Dr  Thomas  Brown  even  lays  the  chief  stress  on  it:   "The  mind," 
he  contends,   "  is  a  substance,  distinct  from  the  bodily  organ,   Rimjila,   and 
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incapable  of  addition  or  subtraction  ;"  tliat  13  bis  first  proposition  ;  and  his 
•naxt  is,  "  Nothing  which  we  are  capable  of  observing  in  the  universe  bas 
ceased  to  exist  since  tiie  world  began,"  The  two  together,  he  conceives, 
establish  the  con^dtidon,  so  far  ea  analogy  can  have  influence,  that  ''the 
mind  does  not  perish  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body,"  And  he  add?,  "  in 
judging  according  to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  it  is  on  the  immateriaJism  of 
the  thinking  principle,  that  1  consider  the  belief  of  its  immortalitj'  to  be  roost 
reasonably  fonnded ;  since  tie  dbtinot  existence  of  a  spuitual  substance,  if 
that  be  admitted,  renders  it  incumbent  on  tie  assertor  oE  the  soul's  mortality 
to  assign  some  reason  which  may  have  led  the  only  Being,  who  has  the 
power  of  annihilatjon,  to  esort  his  power  in  annihilating  the  mind,  which  he 
is  said,  in  that  ease,  to  have  created  only  for  a  few  yeara  of  life."  As  if 
there  were  here  no  alternative  between  the  annihilation  of  the  substance  of 
mind,  and  tlie  destniction  of  its  ezhtenee  and  iiletilily  as  a  living  agent  I  The 
matter  of  the  body,  it  is  true,  is  not  annlliilated  at  death  ;  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed  stiii  continue  to  exist ;  but  not  surely  as  the  component 
elements  of  an  organized  structure.  In  that  respect  the  body  is  destroj-ed 
— as  fiir  aa  our  present  observation  goes,  annihilated.  And  why  may  it  not 
be  so  in  i-espect  to  the  mind  ?  Allow  that  this  is  an  iraniaterii!  substance, 
and  as  such,  essentially  different  fixjm  the  body,  yet,  for  aught  we  can  tell, 
it  might  be  capaHo  of  biiiig  resolved  into  some  condition  as  f'U'  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  present  stale,  as  tiiat  of  the  dead  body  is  in  respect  to  its 
living  state.  The  phenomena  of  swoons  and  sleep  clearly  shew  that  im- 
materiality is  no  security  against  the  suspension  of  thought  and  conscmusness 
— And  who  shall  be  able  to  assure  us,  on  merely  natm'al  considerations,  that 
death  is  not  a  deslraction  of  them  ? 

In  truth,  no  sure  footing  can  be  obtained  here  on  metaphysical  grounds  It 
was  the  error  and  misfortune  of  the  ancient  philosophers— so  fir  we  certainly 
agree  with  Bishop  Warburton'- — that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  deter- 
mined by  metaphysical,  rather  than  by  moral  arguments  on  the  sulyect ;  lor 
this  naturally  took  off  th^  minds  from  the  considerations  that  have  real 
w«ght,  and  involved  thein  in  mtuiy  absm-d  and  subtle  speculations,  which 
could  not  stand  with  the  soul's  petsoniJ  existence  hereafter.  W  hen  he  excepts 
Socrates  from  the  number,  and  accounts  for  his  firm  belief  in  a  future  state,  on 
the  ground  of  his  avoiding  metaphysical,  and  adhering  only  to  moral,  studies, 
he  certainly  gives  us  a  very  different  view  of  the  reasonings  of  Socrates  on 
the  subject  fiiim  that  presented  in  Plato.  And  we  are  persuaded,  that  nwther 
mas  Socrates  so  singular  in  his  belief,  nor  the  others  so  universal  in  then-  dis- 
belief of  a  future  state,  as  Warburton  wotiid  have  us  to  believe.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, there  would  have  been  fiiv  more  of  belief  among  them,  if  their 
reasonings  had  taken  less  of  a  metaphysical  direclioo,  and  they  had  looked 
more  to  those  moral  eon^derations,  connected  with  man's  nature  and  God's 
government,  on  which  the  stay  of  the  argument  should  alone  be  placed. 

Let  ua  now  endeavour  to  indicate  briefly  the  different  steps  of  the  ratioci- 
nation, which  it  is  possible  for  unassisted  nature,  when  rightly  directed,  to 
tiike  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  belief  of  the  soul's  existence  aflier  death 
in  a  state  of  reward  or  punishment. 
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(1.)  Krstof  all,  tiiere  is  an  argument  furnished  by  the  analogies  of  nature 
— an  argument  partly,  indeed,  of  a  merely  negative  diaracter,  and  amounting 
tj>  nothing  more  than  that,  notwithstanding  the  visible  phenomena  of  death, 
the  soul  may  sarvive  and  pass  into  another  state  of  painful  or  blessed  con- 
saousness.  For,  howeTer  nearly  connected  the  soul  is  with  the  body,  it  slill 
is  capable  of  many  tilings  that  argue  the  possibility  of  its  maintaining  a  se- 
parate and  independent  existence.  Bodily  organs  may  be  lost — even  great 
part  of  the  body  be  reduced  to  an  inactive  lump  by  paralysw,  wliile  the  mind 
exists  in  full  vigour.  In.  dreaming,  and  the  exercise  of  abstract  thought, 
there  is  sometimes  found  the  most  lively  exercise  of  mind,  when  its  connection 
with  the  body  is  the  slightest,  Bnd,  as  fur  an  we  can  discern,  mind  (Jone  is  at 
work.  Why  may  it  not,  then,  live  Hnd  act  when,  it  is  altogether  released 
from  the  body — especially  when  we  see  the  period  of  its  release  is  often  the 
moment  of  its  highest  perfection  and  most  active  energy  ?  Those  preceding 
analogies  rentier  it  not  unreasonable  to  imngine,  that  such  at  least  may  he 
the  case. 

Besides,  life  here  is  seen  to  move  in  cycles.  It  proceeds  from  one  stage  to 
another — each  end  proving  only  the  starting-point  of  a  new  begmning.  Man 
himself  eslsts  in  two  entirely  different  conditions-— before  and  after  birth  ; — 
And  throughout  his  whole  course  of  life  on  earth,  he  is  perpettially  under- 
going change.  Other  creatures  have  still  more  marked  changes  and  pro- 
gressions in  their  career.  Thus  in  many  insects  there  is  first  the  egg,  then 
the  worm,  then  the  chrysalis,  tlien  the  fully  developed  insect.  And  there  are 
cases  (of  Aphides)  in  which  as  many  as  six  or  eight  generations  of  successive 
change  and  developement  pass  away,  before  a  return  is  made  to  the  originid 
type.  Such  things  appearing  Ju  the  present  operations  of  yiature,  afford, 
indeed,  no  positive  proof  that  life  in  man  b  destined  to  survive  the  body  and 
enter  on  a  sphere  entirely  difierent  from  the  present ;  but  they  aro  well  fitted 
to  suggest  the  thought- — -and  they  meet  the  objection,  which  might  not  mi- 
naturally  arise,  when  the  thought  U'os  suggested,  from  the  great  diversity 
necessarily  existing  between  the  present  and  that  supposed  future  life.  For 
they  shew  that  it  is  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  continue  life  through  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  conditions. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  such  analo^es  in  nature  cannot  be  pressed 
fiirther  than  this — they  simply  render  possible  or  conceivable  the  soul's  des- 
tination to  another  life,  and  answer  objections  apt  to  arise  against  it — but 
they  contain  no  positive  proof  of  the  fiict.  Indeed,  proceeding  as  they  do 
npon  the  constitutiou  of  man's  phy^cal  nature,  and  what  is  common  to  him 
with  the  inferior  creation,  they  start  the  objection  on  the  other  side — that  it 
on  such  grounds  immortality  might  be  predicated  of  man,  it  might  also  be 
predicated  of  all  animals  alike.  But  there  is  another  class  of  analogies,  to 
which  this  objection  does  not  apply,  which  bring  out  the  essential  difference 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals — and  are  not  simply  negative  in  their 
character,  but  contain  something  of  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  a  futm^ 
state,  closely  connected  with  the  present.  We  refer  to  the  anaio^es  presented 
by  the  adaptations  so  largely  pervading  the  divine  administration  on  earth,  by 
means  of  which  every  being  and  part  of  being  is  wisely  fitted  to  its  place 
ftnd  condition.      We  see  this  adaptation  in  the  construction  of  the  organs  of 
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tlie  hiimaH  body — tlie  eye,  fJie  ear,  tbe  titfte,  the  limbs — all  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  poMtiotis  tliey  occupy,  both  in  respect  to  tbe  Imman  frame  itself, 
and  to  tbe  purposes  they  have  to  serve  in  connection  with  tlie  material  ob- 
jects around  theto.  We  see  it  in  the  masticating  and  digestive  apparatus, 
with  which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  are  fiimislied — one  after  one  fashion, 
another  after  another — but  each  most  appropriately  suited  to  the  nature  and 
habita  of  the  specific  animal,  and  the  kind  of  aliment  required  for  its  support. 
We  see  it  even  in  tbe  general  condition  of  the  inferior  creatioa,  which  is  so 
ordered  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  that  each  living  creature  gets  the 
measure  of  good,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  with  which  it  is  satisfied.     And 

then  there  are  prospective  contrivances  in  connection  with  all  animal  natures 

— cotttrivaoces  formed  at  one  stage  of  their  existence,  and  preparing  them 
for  entering  upon  and  enjoying  anofher  still  before  them — snch  as  the  eyes 
that  are  already  fashioned  in  tbe  foetus,  and  the  second  row  of  teeth  that  lie 
for  ft  time  buried  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  and  spring  up  only  when  they 
are  required. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  man  with  his  large  capacities  and  lofty  aspirations 
— growing  and  rising  as  he  proceeds  through  life — but  still  capable  of  inde- 
finite expansion,  and  conscious  of  desires  that  can  find  no  satisfaction  here — 
does  it  not  impress  ifcuelf  on  our  minds,  that  there  would  be  somelhing  ano- 
niolous — at  variance  with  the  analogies  everywhere  appearing  around  us — if 
man,  so  formed  and  constituted,  should  terminate  his  existence  on  earth  ? 
He  would,  in  that  case,  be  tbe  only  creature  that  might  seem  out  of  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  always  tbe  more,  tbe  higher  he  rose  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence and  purity  :  in  him  alone  there  would  be  powers  implanted,  which 
seemed  to  fail  of  their  proper  end  and  object.  "A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  lie  can  never  pass  ;  in  a  few  years  he  baa  all  tbe  endowmenta 
he  is  capable  of ;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same 
thing  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  aocom- 
plishmentfi,  were  her  faculties  to  be  fi»ll  blown,  and  incapable  of  further  en- 
largements, I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once 
into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in 
a  perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to 
perfection,  after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  must 
perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  begiumng  of  her  inquiries  ? 
Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make  snch  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a 
purpose?  Can  be  delight  in  such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  beings  ?  How  can  we  find  that  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all 
his  works  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a 
nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing,  that  the  several  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  suceesMons,  are  only  t<) 
receive  the  nidiments  of  their  existence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  trans- 
planted into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  flourish  to  all  eter- 
nity?" i 

^  Addieon,  ill  Spteiatoi-,  UtiU  EaanjieU,  yLNo.  111.  The  ckbv  is  afine  sDecimei.  of  tlint 
aelicaW  sensiljiUij  and  ailniU-ably-babnted  judgment,  ivliloli  eiii.bltd  Addison  often  to  seke 
on  thnoghte  tlist  had  eiieaped  profoundev  fliivikovf.     He  iiHroduefs  th£i  aigumenf  yneri-lj  .is 
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This  argument  might  be  pi-esented  as  one  merely  arising  out  of  the  general 
!i»w  of  adapt-ation,  and  is  so  presented  by  Dr  Chalmei'3  in  his  Institutes. 
But  it  is  the  analogies  connected  witli  that  law,  which  give  it  all  its  power 
to  awaken  any  presumption  in  favour  of  a  ftiture  state  of  being  for  man,  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  inferior  creation  ;  for  the  presumption  arises 
on  the  contemplation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  man's  present  con- 
dition and  his  present  capacities,  viewed  in  the  light  of  analogous  arrange- 
ments in  providence.  It  properly  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  argument  from 
analogy,  and  shews  how  that  argument  is  capable  also  of  assuming  a  positive 
form.  It  beai's,  too,  quite  appositely  on  the  real  state  of  the  c[uestion — which 
ia  not,  aa  Bishop  BuClor  and  roost  others  in  his  day  seemed  to  think,  whether 
the  soul  is  naturally  and  essentially  immortal— but  whether  we  are  warranted 
to  conclude  it  to  be  the  will  and  dcMgn  of  God,  as  indicated  in  oar  own  natures 
and  his  goYemment  of  the  world,  that  it  should  have  a  prolonged  existence 
in  a  fature  state,  different  from,  yet  closely  connected  with  the  present. 

(2.)  A  second,  and  still  stronger  gi'ound  for  the  general  belief  in  such  a  state 
is  furnished  by  the  actings  of  conscience.  For  it  belongs  to  tliis  faculty  to 
pronounce  autboritalively  on  what  men  should,  and  sliould  not  do,  and  to 
record  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  breast  sentences  of  approval  or  condem- 
nation, according  as  the  things  done  are  perceived  to  have  been  right  or 
wrong.  But  there  is  always  a  felt  incompleteness  about  these  judgments  of 
the  moral  faeulty — viewed  simply  by  themselves  ;  and  they  rather  indicate, 
that  the  things  so  judged  are  fit  subjects  of  reward  and  punishment,  than 
that  they  have  thereby  received  what  is  properly  due.  In  short,  the  autho- 
rity of  consdence,  ty  its  very  nature,  stands  related  to  a  higher  authority, 
whose  wUl  it  recognises,  whoso  verdict  It  anticipates.  And,  as  Bishop  Butler 
justly  remarks  concerning  it  in  his  sermons,  "  if  not  forcibly  stopt,  it  natu- 
rally and  always  of  course  goes  on  to  antidpate  a  higher  and  more  effectual 
sentence  which  shall  liereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own." 

It  is  from  the  powerful  sway  that  conscience  has  in  awakening  such  anti- 
cipations, and  its  tendency  to  connect  its  own  awards  with  those  of  a  righteous 
lawgiver,  that  we  are  to  account  for  tlie  predomin.mtly  fearful  and  gloomy 
character  of  men's  native  thoughts  respecting  a  future  state.  There  is  mudi 
in  their  natural  condition  to  dispose  them,  when  looking  forward  to  another 
region  of  existence,  to  clothe  the  prospect  in  the  most  agreeable  and  fiisdna- 
ting  colours,  that  they  might  find  in  it  an  effectual  counterbalance  to  the 
manifold  troubles  of  life,  and  a  support  amid  the  approaching  agonies  of 
death.  But  the  reverse  is  so  much  the  case,  that  it  is  the  apprehaiMon,  rather 
than  the  expectation  of  a  future  state,  which  the  belief  of  immortality  moat 
commonly  awakens.  And  the  vividness  with  which  the  mind  of  heathen  anti- 
quity pictured  to  itself  the  puaishments  of  Tartarus — appear  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  dim  and  ghost- like  pleasures  of  Elysium.  A  ready  explanation 
cf  this  peculiarity  presents  itself  in  the  common  operations  of  c(      ' 

a  "  hint  that  he  hsd  not  seen  opened  ona  iraprQied  by  others,  who  h. 
ject,'  and  as  a  kind  of  eubudiar;  to  (lie  Teseona  devivud  from  the  ei 
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wliicli  the  notes  of  condemnation,  if  not  more  fi-equent,  are  at  least  greatly 
move  distinct  and  impressiTe  than  those  of  satisfiiction  ;  and  henoe,  as  in 
glancing  upivarda,  its  sense  of  guilt  natorHlly  awoke  the  idea  of  an  offended 
deity,  reqniving  to  be  appeased  by  the  Mood  of  sacrifice,  so  in  pomting  for- 
ward, iti9  sentences  of  reproof  not  less  naturally  cast  ominous  shadows  before 
them,  and  tlirew  a  sombre  and  forbidding  aspect  over  the  coming  eternity. 

The  convictions  thus  produced  in  men's  minds  respecting  a  future  world  by 
the  natural  workings  of  conscience,  it  is  plain,  iuvolTC  the  recognilion  of  amo- 
riilgovemment  of  the  world,  and  one  that  k  accompanied  with  sanctions  which 
are  destined  to  take  effect  in  a  state  of  bang  after  the  present.  It  is,  if  we  may 
EO  speak,  on  the  biictground  of  such  a  goTernment  with  such  sancljons,  that 
conscience  raises  in  the  bosom  its  forebodings  of  a  judgment  to  come, — Nor, 
indeed,  on  any  other  ground  could  it  beget  either  fear  or  hope  for  the  fiiture. 

(3,)  But  closely  connected  with  this,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
argument  it  affords  for  a  cominir  existence  after  the  present,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  appears  of  a  moral  g  mm  t  m  tli  actual  course  of  things — a 
Goi  emment  aceomp  n  a  1  bj  pres     t         ti  ^nd  this  we  announce  as  a 

third  and  upon  the  vhole  tie  n  t  ta  bl  1  convindng  reason  for  the 
anticipation  of  a  fut    e  state  of     tub  t  E  t  here  it  will  be  necessary 

to  go  1  ito  some  detaU   as  it  is  t       w  th  this  part  of  the  argument 

that  divines  m  th  s  countr\  hav  m  t  pn"  ly  erred,  and,  by  a  strange 
inversion  have  sought  for  proof  of  a  foture  state  of  retribution  rather  in  the 
tnequahttex  of  the  divine  government,  or  its  apparent  want  of  moral  rectitude 
and  present  sanctions,  than  its  possession  of  these.  Thus,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Dalston,  as 
one  of  the  things  "  which  God  has  competently  taught  to  all  mankind,  that 
the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  ;  that  though  things  may  be  HI  here,  yet  to  the 
good,  who  usually  feel  most  of  the  evils  of  this  life,  they  should  end  in  hon- 
our and  advantages.  When  virtue,"  he  adds,  "  made  man  poor,  and  free 
speaking  of  brave  truths  made  the  wise  to  lose  their  liberty:  when  an  excel- 
lent life  hastened  an  opprobrious  death,  and  the  obeying  reason  and  our 
conscience  lost  us  our  lives,  or  at  least  all  the  means  and  conditions  of  en- 
joying them,  it  was  but  time  to  look  about  for  another  state  of  things,  where 
justice  should  m!e,  and  virtue  find  her  own  portion."  The  want  of  justice 
here,  and  virtue's  bereavement  of  her  proper  reward,  is  thus  represented 
as  the  m^n  reason  and  impelling  motive  for  anticipating  a  better  state 
of  things  hereafter.  And  a  long  array  of  ^milar  representations  might  be 
produced  from  (he  works  of  English  moralists  and  theolo^ans. 

But  we  would  rather  point  to  the  manifestation  of  this  error — the  error 
of  overlooking  the  connection  between  a  present  and  a  future  recompense — 
as  exhibited  in  a  more  doctrinal  form,  and  with  a  more  direct  injustice  to 
the  character  of  Scripture,  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the  religious  tenets 
and  prospects  of  the  Jews,  Not  unfi^qiiently  do  we  find  the  one  presented 
as  the  antithesis  of  the  other— as  if  the  expectation  of  a  future  recompenge 
could  only  begin  to  take  effect  when  the  other  began  to  give  way.  This  is 
done  in  the  coarsest  manner  by  Spencer  in  his  work,  De  Leg.  Hebrteorum 
(L.  I.  c,  vi.),  wiiero,  it  is  alleged  the  ancient  Israelites  were  so  gross  and 
sensual,  so  addicted  to  the  flesh  and  the  world,  as  to  be  incapable  of  beiiiir 
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raoTed  by  anjtLing  but  present  rewards  and  punishments ;  and — wHch  U 
but  anotlier  modification  of  the  same  riew — since  idol- worship  owed  its  in- 
fluence chiefly  to  the  espectationa  of  present  good  or  ill,  which  its  ima- 
ginary deities  were  supposed  to  have  at  their  command,  so  the  tendency  to 
idolatry  among  the  Israelites  required  to  be  met  by  temporal  threatenings 
and  promiseB,  As  if  God  were  willing  by  any  sort  of  means  to  attach  men 
to  his  service,  and  were  content  to  fight  idolatry  with  its  own  weapons,  pro- 
vided only  he  could  ind  ce  h'  I  to  d  hi  f  rni  I  d 
eenary  homage  !  The  ft 
degree  from  Spencer's  te 

he  calls  an  extraordin  ce  re   ard  m     ts 

which  supplied  the  pla 

future  world ;  and  tba  ma 

down,  the  belief  of  a  f  te 

Dean  Graves,  m  his  w  P        te  m 

track,  although  he  wo  ro 

world  fi?om  the  remote  ra  G  Am  arj 

re  whi  h  he  aasig  te 

t    th    law   he  mention  te 

whi  h  was  toCa  th 

(  f  a  future  st^  ff 

p    m  t    th     interests  Th  an  n^, 

fl     d  to  the  enjoym  ul 

t      f    th   promises  of 
t  b    ng  1  miled"  (W  n  N  es 

deas  and  must  re  — 

ban  cessity  ?     W  ee  m 

give  the      dewres  and  i  eas  a    o\  ei        &.       ,  y    pe     to  their  new 

Boioething  of  the  good  and  evil  to  ha  inherited  in  the  world  to  come  ?  And 
if  it  had  consisted  with  the  divine  plan  to  impart  this,  is  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  should  on  this  point  alone  have 
been  incapable  of  entertaining  ideas,  which  the  very  rudest  of  these  were 
found  ill  some  measure  to  possess  ? 

Bat  not  to  spend  farther  time  in  the  disproof  of  »  notion  so  manifestly  in- 
credible and  absurd,  we  most  refer  more  parUeularly  to  what  Dean  Graves, 
in  common  with  many  British  divines,  regards  as  the  gieat  reason  for  the 
silence  observed  by  Moaea  in  respect  to  a  future  state.  "  I  contend,"  he 
says  (Works,  II.  p.  208),  "  that  the  reality  of  an  estraordinary  providence 
(i.  e.  Ba  administration  of  present  rewards  and  punishments)  being  esta- 
blished by  unquestioned  authority,  and  by  the  general  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  we  can  thence  satisfactorily  account  for  the  omission  of  a  future  sanction, 
and  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accounted  for,"  The  present 
administration  of  rewards  and  punishments  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
onuBsion  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  !  This  might  have  been  said  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  if  it  had  been  meant,  fliat  through  the  present  the  fu- 
ture might  be  descried ;  but  not  in  the  sensH  understood  bv  Di-  Gi-hvoe,  ;is  if 
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the  one  had  been  to  some  extent  incompatible  with  the  other.  The  tiuth 
and  reality  of  the  tumporal  sanction  should  rather  have  been  viewed  as  the 
necessary  foundation  and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  future  retiibutlon.  On 
this  point  Hengatenberg  fbreibiy  remarks  '"Where  this  foundation — that, 
namely,  of  a  moral  government  on  eirth,  a  temporal  recompense — is  not 
laid,  there  the  building  of  a  faitli  in  immortality  is  raised  on  sand,  and  must 
fall  before  the  first  blast.  He  who  does  not  recoa7iise  the  temporal  recom- 
pense must  necessarily  find  in  his  heart  a  reeponse  to  the  acoff  of  Vanini  at 
the  revelation,  '  which  indeed,  promises  retributions  for  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions, but  only  in  the  life  to  come  lest  the  firaud  should  be  discovered,' 
There  la  to  be  found  In  Bsrtb  on  Ckii  bin  p  1078  aq.,  a  rioh  oollection 
from  heathen  authors,  in  which  de'fpaii  as  to  a  fliture  recompense  is  raised 
on  the  ground  of  unbelief  as  to  a  present  one  And  does  not  the  history  of 
our  own  age  render  it  dear  and  palpable  hfw  cioaely  the  two  must  hang 
together?  The  doubt  was  first  directed  agnnst  the  temporal  recompense; 
and  it  seemed,  as  if  the  belief  of  immortality  wis  going  to  rise,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  misapprehension  to  a  higher  significance  and  greater 
stability.  SupraDaturnllstic  theologiani  themselves  such  as  Knapp  and  Sten- 
del,  derived  one  of  their  leading  proofs  of  a  future  retribution  from  defi- 
ciences  of  the  present  one.  But  the  real  consequence  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing itself.  The  doctrine  of  reward,  driven  from  the  lower  region,  could  not 
long  maintain  its  ground  in  the  higher.  It  became  manifest  that  the  hope 
of  immortality  had  fed  itself  with  its  own  heart's  blood.  '  If  ye  enjoy  not 
such  a  recompense  on  earth,'  says  Richter  justly,  according  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  age,  '  God  is  by  no  means  truly  righteous,  and  you  find  your- 
selves in  opposition  to  your  own  doctrine.'  Where  the  sentiment,  that  the 
world's  history  is  n  world's  judgment,  is  first  of  all  heartily  received  in  the 
true,  the  scriptural  sense,  there  the  advance  becomes  certain  and  inevitable 
to  faith  in  ike  (final)  judgment  of  the  world."  (Pejit.  II.  p.  5TS,) 

Barlier  and  more  appalling  illustrations  than  those  referred  to  in  this  &yL- 
tract,  might  have  been  produced  of  the  certainty  with  which  disbelief  in  a 
present,  tends  to  beget  disbehef  also  in  a  future  recompense.  In  those  great 
and  sweeping  calamities,  in  which  all  distinctions  seem  to  be  lost  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  all  alike  standing  in  jeop  dy  1  hfe  o  uthles  1} 
mowed  down  by  the  destroyer,  it  is  seldom  long  till  a  g  al  la  at  n  t 
principle,  and  even  total  regardlessnesa  of  future  co  qu  es  n  t 
prevail     It  seems  at  such  times  as  if  the  very  found  t   n      f     1  oi  d 

virtue  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  selfi  h  and  con  I 
stru^le  for  the  interests  of  the  moment;  "Lett  e-t  and  dnnk  f  to 
morrow  we  die."  This  is  the  right  reading  of  the  account  given  by  Thucy- 
dides  of  the  pUgue  at  Athens,  formerly  adverted  fo,  in  which  the  historian 
tells  us,  "  men  were  restrnined  neither  by  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  by  human 
law ;  deeming  it  all  one  whether  they  paid  religious  worship  or  not,  since 
they  saw  that  all  perished  alike,  and  not  expecting  they  should  live  till  judg- 
ment should  be  paised  on  their  offences  here."  Similar  visitations  in  later 
times  have  always  been  observed  to  produce  similar  effects,  excepting  where 
religious  principle  has  been  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  generally  diffused,  as  to 
triumph   over  present  appoarances.      niiiing  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630, 
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deeiils  of  savage  cruelty  and  wholesale  plunder  were  eommitted  that  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  Jn  ordiaaiy  times.  Even  in  London  during  the 
gi-eat  plague  in  1665,  while  there  were  not  wanting  prooft  of  sincere  devo- 
tion and  living  principle,  there  was  also  a  terrific  display  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  human  nature — a  genera!  diasolHtiou  of  principle  and  rioting  of  ini- 
quity, that  struck  the  more  thoughtful  with  dismay,  and  added  immensely 
to  the  horrors  of  the  time.  The  lurid  light  reflected  from  such  apparent 
temporary  auspensLouB  of  God's  moral  government,  abundantly  shews  what 
results  might  be  anticipated,  if  ita  ordinary  sanctions  did  not  exist,  and  tba 
present  recompenses  of  good  and  evil  were  withdrawn.  It  would  no  longer 
be  the  ntterance  merely  of  the  fool,  but  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind, 
that  there  is  no  God— none  judging  in  the  earth  now,  and  therefore  none 
to  judge  in  eternity  hereafter.  For,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks  again,  "what 
God  does  not  do  here,  nather  will  he  do  hereafter.  If  he  is  indeed  the  liv- 
ing and  the  righteous  God,  he  cannot  meroly  send  forth  letters  of  credit  for 
blessing,  nor  terrify  witli  simple  threatenings  of  fature  evil,"* 

The  ground,  on  which  we  here  rest  the  natural  expectation  of  a  future  state 
itf  reward  and  punishment,  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  so  sohdly  laid 
by  Bishop  Butlei  in  the  second  and  thiid  chapters  of  hia  Analogy ;  and  it 
miy  well  eiiate  our  wondei  that  English  divinui  especi'illv,  who  must  be 
well  ai-qiiamted  with  the  traLn  of  thought  there  pursued  should  suppose  an. 
eKtraordinary  providence  oi  an  exact  distnbution  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment on  eartli  to  mditate  against  either  the  revel  ition  or  the  belief  of  a 
future  stale  It  is  b  mply  the  want  the  apparent  oi  leil  want,  of  exactness 
in  these  temporal  distributions  in  the  usuil  couise  of  Piovidence,  which 
mars  the  completeness  of  Butlers  atgument  let  us  things  actually  stand, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  dtiw  from  the  prLsent  aspect  and  constitution  of 
PiOvidence  the  following  uoncluoions  — First,  That  the  Author  of  nature  is 
not  mdiffei  e  it  to  vn  tue  and  vice  seroniili/  that  if  God  should  reward  vir- 
tue and  punish  vice  as  such  so  that  everj  one  may  upon  the  whole  have 
his  deserts  this  disttibutive  pMtice  would  not  be  a  thing  different  in  kind, 
but  only  m  degiee  Irom  what  we  expenenu;  in  his  present  government.  It 
would  be  that  m  effect,  toward  which  we  now  see  a  tsadency.  It  would  be 
no  more  than  the  completion  of  that  moral  government,  the  principles  and 
heginning  of  which  have  been  shewn,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible  in  the 
present  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  And  fix)ni  hence  it  follows,  thirdly, 
that  as  under  the  natural  government  of  God,  our  expeiieace  of  those  kinds 
and  degrees  of  happiness  and  miseiy,  which  we  do  experience  at  present, 

uitj  dung  to  ae  doetriaa  of  a 
earancea  fitted  Co  aSiake  it,  ojaj 
la  from  tlia  train  of  argumsat  pursued  bj  Juvenal  in  his  siiiili  book,  wliere,  treat- 
MsperiUee  of  bad  man,  he  finds  oonsoUtion  in  tbe  thought,  that  the;  aiifisr  Itaia 
33  Of  an  Bril  conscience,  itseif  the  heHilest  of  pundsbments  i  that  hence,  tliinge 
easant  and  («r«able,  Buch  aa  delMoua  foo  I  and  wines,  fta  to  giis  them  aatiafep- 
h^F  Bleep  is  diebirbed  \  that  they  are  ftighteaed  with  thunder  aud  disease,  Beeing 
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givea  jiist  ground  to  hope  f'oi'  and  to  fear  higher  degrees  and  other  kinds  of 
both  in  a  future  state,  supposing  a  future  state  admitted  ;  so,  under  liis 
moral  goveiiiment,  our  esperience  that  virtue  and  viee  are  actually  rewaided 
and  punished  at  present,  in  a  certain  degree,  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and 
lo  fear,  that  they  may  he  rewarded  and  punished  in.  a  higher  degree  here- 
after. And  there  is  ground  to  think  that  they  actually  icill  he  so,  from  the 
good  aiid  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  essential,  and  founiJed 
in  the  nature  of  things ;  whereaa  the  hindrances  to  thdr  becoming  effect 
are,  i  ecessary,  but  artificial  only.     And  it  is  much 

more  k  th  hese  nd  cec  as  well  as  the  actual  rewards  and  punish- 
ments f  VI  d  wh  h  arise  directly  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
will  r           h     iK       h  D   h      he  acddental  hindrances  of  them  mill. 

Th       hd  f      d  ti      whi  h  hese  considerations  lay  for  the  expectation  of 
a  fiitur         te  wud     nd  punishment,  and  which,  growing  out  of  the 

obser  n  h  la  ns  a  taking  place  here,  must  be  felt  in  thousands 
of  bosoms  that  never  thought  of  turning  it  into  the  form  of  an  argument,  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  the  essay  formerly  refen'ed  to. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  like  Warburton  and  Graves,  place  the  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  disclosure  of  a  future  state ;  but 
neither  does  he  make  any  account  of  the  one  as  constituting  a  proper  ground 
for  the  expectation  of  the  other,  and  forming  a  kind  of  natural  stepping- 
stone  to  it.  His  line  of  argument  rather  implies  that  it  would  have  the  re- 
verse tendency,  and  that  the  Jews  were  only  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  when  their  present  temporal  blessings  ceased.  (§  10.)  He 
deems  it  absolutely  incredible  that  the  Israelites,  as  a  people,  should  have 
looked  for  an  after  state  of  being,  seeing  that  their  attention  was  so  very 
rarely,  if  at  all,  directed  to  such  a  state,  ^nd  se^ug  also  that  they  so  seldom 
believed  what  was  of  much  easier  credence,  the  temporal  promises  and 
tbreatenings  held  out  to  them.  The  presumption  against  it  he  thinks  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  difficulty  still  experienced  in  getting  people  to  realise 
the  prospect  of  a  future  world,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  clearness 
and  firequency  with  which  it  is  pressed  on  their  notice  in  the  Gospel.  In 
tliis,  however,  two  things  are  evidentiy  confounded  together — the  speculative 
knowledge  oi-  notional  belief,  and  the  practical  faith  of  a  future  state  of  hap- 
piness and  misery.  For,  on  the  same  ground  that  Dr  Whatelj  denies  lie 
hope  of  immortality  to  those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  he 
might  hold  it  to  he  very  doubOuUy  or  darkly  propounded  to  believers  now. 
Besides,  he  is  obliged  after  all  to  admit,  that  somehow  the  doctrine  and  belief 
of  a  future  state  (iid  become  prevalent  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Gospel — an  admisaon  which  is  totally  subversive  of  his  main 
positions ;  for,  beyond  all  dispute,  this  prevalent  belief  arose  without  the 
doctrine  bdng  frequently  and  directly  inculcated  in  any  book  of  authoritative 
Scripture.  It  is  fetal,  also,  to  the  argument  from  2  Tim.  u  10,  "  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel,"  For,  if  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  existed  at  all 
before  Christ,  this  could  not  have  been  brought  to  light  by  him,  as  a  thing 
till  then  wrapt  in  utter  darkness  and  obscmity.  Nor  does  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  imply  that.    It  merely  declares,  that  by  means  of  Chiist's  Gospel 
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a  clear  light  has  been  ahed  on  the  eoncerrs  of  a  future  life  ;  they  have  been 
brought  distinctly  inio  view,  and  set  in  the  foregraund  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom. And  wa  have  no  more  reason  to  maintain,  from  such  a  declaration, 
that  all  was  absolute  darkneea  before,  tlian  to  argue  from  Christ  being  called 
"  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  (John 
ii.  9),  that  a  total  ignorance  mgned  before  his  coraing  in  regard  to  the  things 
of  God's  kingdom. 

In  truth,  it  is  no  more  the  specific  object  of  the  Christian,  than  it  was  of 
the  earlier  dispensations,  to  disclose  and  formally  establish  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state.  They  both  alike  take  it  for  granted,  and  liave  it  for  their  grand 
business  to  pi-epare  men.  for  entering  on  its  realities.  Only,  in  the  diapenea- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  as  there  the  ultimate  provision  for  eternity  is  made,  and 
the  way  laid  open  into  its  abiding  mansions,  alight  shines  upon  its  moment<ius 
interests,  which,  fi'om  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  be  imparted  previously, 
without  confounding  shadow  and  substance  together,  and  merging  the  pre- 
paratory in  the  final.  But  slill  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  was  implied  from  the  very  first  in  the  history  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  and  is  not  doubtfully  indicated  in  many  of  the  earlier  notices  of 
Scripture  as  among  the  settled  beliefs  of  God's  people.  It  was  implied  even 
in  the  first  institution  of  a  religion  of  mercy  and  hope  for  fallen  man  ;  since, 
connecting  with  God's  worship  the  prospect  of  a  recovery  from  (he  ruin  of 
sin,  it  would  have  only  mocked  the  worshippers  with  false  expectations,  unless 
an  immortal  state  of  blessedness  had  been  the  issue  it  contemplated  for  such 
as  faithfully  complied  with  the  appointed  services.  It  was  implied  in  ths 
speiad  dealings  of  God  with  his  more  honoured  servants — such  as  Abel  imd 
Enoch  before  the  flood,  and  afler  it  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs — whose 
history,  in  many  of  its  bearings,  is  an  inexplicable  riddle,  if  viewed  apart 
from  the  hope  of  better  things  to  come  in  their  future  destiny.  It  is  implied 
again  as  an  object  of  well'groundedfkith  and  expectation,  to  such  persons  and 
thdr  spiritual  seed,  in  the  relation  which  God  acknowledged  himself  to  hold 
towards  them,  as  their  God  and  thwr  Father— titles  (hat  manifestly  bespoke 
for  them  an  abiding  interest  in  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  (Gen.  vi.  2  ; 
Ex.  Jii.  6  ;  iv.  22  ;  Matt.  xsii.  32  ;  Heh.  xL  1 6).  Could  such  special  deal- 
ings and  revelations  have  been  made  to  the  ancestors  of  llie  Jewish  race 
without  awakening  a  response  in  the  bosoms  of  those  that  received  them  ? 
Could  they  have  failed  to  stimulate  and  call  forth  that  insljnotive  belief  in  a 
future  state,  which  even  common  providences  were  sufficient  to  evoke  in  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth?  The  idea  is  utterly  incredible ;  and  scanty  as 
the  notices  are,  which  are  given  us  of  their  feelings  and  prospects  (for  a 
supernatural  restraint  was  laid  upon  the  sacred  penmen  in  this  respect),  they 
yet  tell  ns  of  a  hope  in  death,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  good — a  hope, 
which  it  was  the  highest  wish  of  Balaam  in  his  better  moods  to  possess  as  his 
own  last  heritage — the  hope  of  brang  gathered,  in  the  first  instance,  to  their 
fathers  in  &e  peaceful  chambers  of  Sheol,  and  of  ultimately  attaining  to  a 
better  resurrection  (Gen.  xxv.  8;  slix.  33;  Numb,  xxiii.  10;  Heb.  xi. 
13,  35). 

These  views  respecting  the  eai-lier  dispensations,  as  connected  with  the 
doctrine  aiiJ  belwf  of  a  future  state,  are  stiojigly  coufu-iiied  by  the  argumcnl. 
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[Eiaintained  in  tlie  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Tha 
professed  object  of  these  epistles  is  to  prove  the  iieceGsity  of  tie  Christian 
ridigion,  and  its  superiority  over  even  the  trae,  though  imperfect,  forms  of 
religion  that  existed  before  it.  And  if  there  had  been  sucb  an  utter  lack 
of  any  just  ground  for  the  expectation  of  a  future  state  in  tlio  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensations,  ns  is  supposed  by  those  we  are  now  contending  against, 
the  chief  stress  would  naturally  have  been  laid  upon  the  great  omission  in 
this  respect  which  bad  been  supplied  by  the  Gospel.  But  ia  it  so  in  reality? 
So  fai-  flom  it,  that  the  reverse  is  frequently  stated,  and  uniformly  assumed. 
Ancient  as  wtjl  as  pi^sent  believers  looked  and  hoped  for  a  better  existence 

after  this.  The  main  discusstoa  in  both  epistles  turns  on  man's  relation  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  (to  lise  the  words  of  Coleridge,  "  Aids  to  Kefleetion," 
vol.  i.  p.  293,)  ''to  the  point,  of  which  this  law,  in  its  own  name,  offered  no 
solution — the  mystery  which  it  left  behind  the  veil,  or  in  the  cloudy  taber- 
nacle of  types  and  figurative  iacrifices.  It  was  not  whether  there  was  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  souls  to  suffer  the  dread  sentence ;  but  rather,  what 
are  the  means  of  escape  ?  where  may  grace  be  found  and  redemption  ?  Not, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  and  a  future  state ;  but  what  each  in- 
dividual soul  may  hope  for  itself  therwn  ;  and  on  what  grounds  r  and  that  this 
state  baa  been  rendered  an  object  of  aspiration  and  fervent  desire,  and  a, 
soui-ce  of  thanksgiving  and  exceeding  great  joy ;  and  by  whom,  and  through 
whom,  and  for  whom,  and  by  what  meims,  and  under  what  conditions — 
these  are  the  peculiar  and  disliagnlshing  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  are  the  revealed  lights  and  obtained  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. Not  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  boon,  but  the  pretaous  inestimable 
boon  itself,  is  the  grace  and  Iralh  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

To  return,  however,  to  our  main  theme^we  hold  it  to  be  a  great  and 
unhappy  oversight  that  has  been  committed  by  many,  who,  in  overlooking 
tlie  connection  between  a  present  and  a  future  recompense,  have  thereby 
left  out  of  view  the  very  strongest  of  nature's  grounds  for  anticapating  an 
hereaftei-  of  weal  or  woe.  But  it  is  quite  posdble  to  err  on  the  one  side  as 
well  ns  on  the  other.  "  There  is  no  error  so  crooked  as  not  to  have  in  it 
some  lines  of  truth."  And  it  seems  to  us,  iJiat  Hengstenberg,  in  the  treatise 
already  quoted  from,  has  to  some  extent  overlooked  the  lines  of  truth  which 
are  in  the  error  he  controverts.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  has  coi-rectly  and 
vigorously  stated,  that  the  temporal  is  the  necessaiy  basis  of  the  future  re- 
compense ;  and  that  it  is  from  what  God  does  here,  men  are  to  argue,  and 
in  fact  do  argue  and  infer,  regarding  what  he  will  do  hereafter.  It  is  also 
true,  as  farther  stated  by  him,  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  breadth  and 
purity  of  God's  law,  and  of  the  various  spiritual  ends  God  auns  at  in  his 
dealings  with  men  on  earth,  are  sufficient  to  explain  many  seeming  irregu- 
laritii;s  in  his  outward  providence ;  as  it  discovei-s  enough  of  imperfection  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  good  to  account  for  their  Kability  to  sufferings,  and 
enoun-b  of  evil  in  the  prosperity  of  the  bad  to  render  their  condition  desti- 
tute of  real  blessing.  All  this  is  admitted,  aiid  yet  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  which  is  left  unexplained  by  it,  or  not  thoroughly 
met.  The  assertion  of  a  perfect  administration  of  right  holds  in  the  full 
sense,  only  when  eternity  is   added  to   time ;   that   is,  when  the  point  now 
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under  consideratiou  is  virtuiUly  taken  for  granted.  Looking  siuiplj  to  a  pre- 
sent world,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  tliat  tbe  administration  is  perfect ; 
the  more  impossible,  the  dearer  and  more  spiritual  our  views  are  of  the  law 
of  righteousness.  For,  how  then  could  the  doers  of  righteousness  be  found 
to  sufter,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  for  their  good  deeds  ?  or,  how  could 
prosperity  of  any  kind  be  accorded  to  the  enemies  of  righteonsness  ?  True, 
their  prosperity  may  prove  in  the  long  run  their  punishment ;  but  only  in 
respect  to  its  bearing  on  the  issues  of  a  coming  eternity  ;  and  even  then 
only  as  abused  on  their  part,  not  as  given  on  the  part  of  God.  In  them- 
aelvea  his  gilts  are  all  good  ;  and  the  commonest  bounties  of  providence,  if  con- 
ferred on  the  unworthy,  mark  a  relative  imperfeclJon,  at  least,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  on  earth.  Without  some  measure,  eren  of  real  imperfection, 
where  would  there  be  room  for  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  chnrdi,  "  Lord,  how 
long  ? "  Or,  where  again  the  necessity  for  the  righteous  looking  so  much 
away  fi'om  the  present  world,  and  fixing  their  expectations  on  what  is  to 
come  ?  In  truth,  a  certain  degree  of  imperfection  here  ia  as  much  to  be  ex- 
pected, and,  in  a  sense  also,  as  necessary  as  in  all  the  preparatory  dispensa- 
tions of  God.  For  it  is  the  fueling  of  imperfection  within  definite  limits, 
which  more  especially  prompts  the  soul  to  look  and  long  for  a  more  perfect 
future. 

To  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close^it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order 
to  ground  the  conviction  and  belief  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, that  there  should  be  in  the  present  course  of  the  divine  administration 
palpable  and  undoubted  evidences  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world.  And 
in  furnishing  these  in  such  manifold  variety,  and  with  snch  angular  elaar- 
nesis,  consisted  the  peculiar  setvice  rendered  by  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  But  enough  being  seen  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  estabhsh  this  doctrine  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  appearance, 
along  with  that,  of  anomalies  and  imperfections,  must  naturaUy  tend  to  con- 
firm its  hold  on  serious  nunds,  and  foster  the  expectation  of  its  future  reali- 
ties; as  they  cannot  but  feel  convinced,  that  a  righteousness,  which  gives 
such  indubitable  marks  of  its  stringent  operation,  shall  sometime  remove 
every  defect  and  perfect  its  work.  They  deem  it  certain,  that  under  the 
government  of  a  God,  to  whom  such  righteousness  belongs,  the  apparent 
must  at  length  be  adjusted  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  that  ail  instances 
of  prosperous  villany  and  injured  worth  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  "  There 
is  much,  therefore,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Chalmers,  "  in  the  state  of  our 
present  world,  when  its  phenomena  are  fully  read  and  rightly  interpreted,  to 
warrant  the  expectation,  that  a  time  for  the  final  separation  of  ali  those 
grievous  unfitnesses  and  irregularities  is  yet  coming — when  the  good  and  the 
evil  shall  be  separated  into  two  distinct  societies,  and  the  same  God,  who,  in 
virtne  of  his  justice,  shall  appear  to  the  one  in  the  character  of  an  avenger, 
shall,  in  virtue  of  his  love,  stand  forth  to  the  other  as  the  Itind  and  munifi- 
cent Father  of  a  duteous  offepring,  shielded  by  his  paternal  care  from  all 
that  can  offend  or  annoy  in  mana-ons  of  unspotted  holiness."  ^  Were  it  not, 
he  justly  adds,  for  the  element  of  justice  visible  in  God's  administration,  we 
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sliould  bave  no  stepping-stone  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  And  yet  the 
partial  defects  and  imperfections  apparent  in  its  present  exercise  have  their 
share  in  contributing  to  the  result ;  as  they  materially  tend,  when  once  the 
conclHa,on  itself  is  established  in  the  mind,  to  nourish  the  expectation  of  an- 
other and  more  perfect  state  to  come. 


APPENDIX  D. 

ON  SACEIFICIAL  WORSHIP.— P.  201. 

The  great,  and  we  may  say,  fundamental  mistake  in  the  sounder  portion  of 
English  theologians,  who  have  written  upon  primitiva  sacrifice,  has  been 
their  holding  the  necessity  of  a  divine  command  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
divine  origin.  They  have  conceived,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  command 
would  inevitably  imply  the  want  of  Buch  an  origin.  And  hence  the  whole 
strength  of  the  ai^ument,  as  it  has  been,  usaally  conducted,  is  directed  to 
shew,  that  though  no  command  is  actually  recorded,  yet  the  facts  of  the  case 
prove  it  to  have  been  issued.  As  a  spewmen  of  this  style  of  reasoning,  we 
take  the  following  from  Delany  : — "  Nothing  but  God's  command  could 
create  a  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  his  ureatures.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  the  destruefioa  of  an  innocent  creature  is  not  in  itself  an  action  accept- 
able to  God ;  and  thei-efore  nothing  but  duty  could  make  it  acceptable,  and 
notliing  but  the  command  of  God  could  make  it  dutifljl"  (Revelation  esa- 
mined  with  Candour,  vol.  i.  p.  136J.  And  so  generally.  Uocommanded 
sacrifice,  it  has  been  presumed,  would  necessarily  have  been  unwarranted  and 
unacceptable ;  and  therefore  the  right  to  kill  animals  for  clothing,  but  still 
more  the  doty  of  sacrificing  their  lives  in  worship,  has  appeared  conclusively 
to  argue  the  prior  existence  of  a  divine  command  to  use  them  in  acts  of 
worship. 

The  opponents  of  this  view,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mmutained,  and,  we 
think,  have  maintiuned  successfuEy,  that  if  such  a  command,  expressly  and 
powtively  enjoining  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  m  worship,  had  actually  been 
given,  it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  not  have  been  recorded — since,  to 
drop  it  fi«m  the  record,  if  so  certainly  given,  and  so  essentially  necessary,  as 
is  alleged  on  the  other  side,  was  like  leaving  out  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
edifice  of  primitive  worship.  The  only  warrantable  conclusion  we  can  be 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  Mlence  of  Scripture  in  sucb  a  case,  is,  that  no  com- 
mand of  the  kind  was  really  given.  So  witl>  some  reason  it  is  alleged  ;  but 
when  the  persons,  who  argue  and  conclude  ilus,  proceed,  as  they  invariably 
do,  to  the  farther  conclusion,  that,  since  there  was  no  command,  there  was 
nothing  properly  dume  in  the  offerings  of  sacrificial  worship,  they  unduly 
contract  the  boundaries  of  the  divine  in  human  things,  and  betray,  besides, 
an  entire  nusapprehension  of  the  nature  of  tbe  first  dispensation  of  God  to- 
ward fallen  man      Tins,  as  we  have  said,  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
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command  in  every  thing  ;  thrDughout,  it  eshiljits  nothing  of  law  in  the  sfrioi' 
iind  proper  sense  ;  and  yet  it  would  aurelj  be  a  piece  of  asti'svagance  to 
maintain  that  there  were  not,  in  the  procedure  of  God,  and  in  the  i-ektion 
man  was  appointed  to  hold  toward  Wxo,  the  essential  grounds  and  materials 
of  divine  obligation.  How  readily  theae  were  diacovered  in  the  divine  ope- 
rations, where  still  there  was  no  divine  command,  may  be  inferred  from  what 
is  written  of  the  formation  of  Eve,  "  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of 
my  hones,  and  flesh,  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  he  called  woman  (laha),  because 
flhe  was  taken  oat  of  man  (Ish)."  Ho  had  come  lo  know  tlio  manner  of  her 
formation ;  the  divine  act  bad  been  disclosed  to  him,  as  it  had,  doubtless, 
been  in  all  others  in  which  he  was  personally  interested,  because  in  the  act 
there  was  contained  a  revelation  of  God,  involving  responsibilities  and  duties 
for  his  creatures,  "  Therefore,"  it  is  added,  by  way  of  inference  from  the 
act  of  God,  and  an  infereuoe,  if  not  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Adam,  yet  un- 
doubtedly expressing  the  mind  of  God,  as  to  what  might  even  then  have 
been  drawn,  and  whitt  actually  was  draivn,  by  the  better  portion  of  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  moiher, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wile :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh,"  The  act  of 
God  alone,  without  any  accompanj'ing  command,  Lild  the  foundation  for  all 
coming  time  of  the  conjugal  relation,  and  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  men 
to  hold,  as  of  divine  appointment,  its  virtual  incorporation  of  persons,  and 
corresponding  obligations  of  mutual  love  and  fidelity. 

The  prinwple  that  ouffht  to  be  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all  just  reasoning 
on  flucli  subjects,  is,  that  whatever  man  can  plainly  lesim  from  the  revelations 
God  gives  of  himself,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  divine  mind  and  will,  that 
is  of  Crod,  and  it  is  man's  duty  to  believe  and  act  accordingly.  But  the 
issuing  of  authoritative  commands  is  not  the  ojily  way  God  has  of  revealing 
his  mind  and  will ;  nor,  to  creatures  made  after  his  own  image,  and  as  snob, 
capable  of  understanding  and  jmitatbg  bis  procedure,  is  it  even  the  first  and 
most  natural  way  of  doing  so.  It  is  rather  the  manifestations  which  God 
giifes  of  himself  in  his  works  and  ways,  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
find  the  primary  grounds  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  and  only,  when  such  had 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  might  they  require  to  be  supplemented  by  explicit 
commands  and  stringent  enactments.  Holding,  therefore,  as  we  do,  Ibat  the 
command  to  sacrifice  was  not  necessary  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of 
the  rite  of  sacrifice — holding,  moreover,  that  in  the  divine  act  of  covering 
man's  person  by  the  sitins  of  slsun  beasts,  as  (he  sjinbol  of  his  guilt  bang 
covered  before  God,  there  was  an  actual  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  in 
regard  to  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  sinful,  precisely  such  as 
was  afterwards  embodied  in  animal  saoiifiue — we  can  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  command,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maint^n  the  essentially 
divine  origin  of  the  rite.  And  the  reasoning  of  Davison  and  others,  on  the 
prindple  of  no  command,  therefore  no  divine  authority,  fidls  to  the  ground  of 
ilaelf  as  a  false  deduction. 

Of  course  the  soundness  of  our  own  view,  respecting  the  essentially  divine 
origin  of  sacrifice  and  its  properly  expiatory  character,  depends  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  we  have  put  upon  the  divine  act  referred  to, 
Davison,  in  common  with   British  divines  generally,  regiirds  it  in  a  merely 
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natural  light.  He  sees  in  it  amply  "  an  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
philanthropy  ;  interposing,  by  the  dictation  and  piovision  of  a  more  durable 
clothing,  to  veil  the  nakedness,  and  cherish  the  modesty  of  onr  fallen  nature, 
by  sin  made  sensible  to  shame,"  (p  24  )  This  he  deems  an  object  worthy 
of  a  special  intervention  of  God,  woithy  also  of  a  sacrifice  of  animal 
life  to  secure  its  accomplishment ,  and  being  so  secured,  he  thinks  it 
quite  natural  that  the  first  piiir  might  afteiwirds  have  felt  themselves 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  use,  for  the  sacred  puiposes  of  worship,  what  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  at  then  service  for  the  lower  piuposea  of 
coiYored  clothing.  This  inference  might  L«itainly  have  been  legitimate,  if 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded  bad  been  acL-urately  stated.  But  there 
we  object.  If  corporeal  clothing  alone  bad  been  the  intention  of  the  net,  it 
would  have  been  tJie  fruit  of  a  needless  interposition — the  more  so,  as  our 
firet  parents  were  themselves  powerfully  prompted  to  seek  for  clothing,  and 
bad  already  found  a  temporary  relief.  When  the  instincts  and  feelings  of 
nature  were  manifestly  so  alive  to  the  object,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  so  many  other 
operations  for  their  natural  support  and  comfort,  should  have  been  incom- 
petent here?  It  is  altogether  incredible.  On  simply  natural  grounds,  the 
action  admits  of  no  adequate  explanation,  and  must  ever  appear  above  the 
occasion,  consequently  unworthy  of  God.  Besides,  how  anomalous,  especially 
in  a  historical  revelation,  which  ever  gives  the  foremost  place  to  the  moral 
element  in  (iod's  character  and  ways,  if  he  should  have  appeared  thus  soliw- 
touB  about  the  decent  and  comfortable  dothing  of  men's  bodies,  and  yet  have 
left  them  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  way  of  getting  peace  and  quietness  to 
their  consciences  ?  Such  must  have  been  the  case  with  our  first  parents,  if 
they  were  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources  in  the  presentation  of 
sacrificial  offerings.  And  so  Davison,  himself,  substantially  admits.  For, 
while  he  endeavours  to  account  naturally,  and  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
principles  and  feelings  of  piety,  for  the  ofiering  of  animal  life  in  sacrifice  lo 
God,  considered  sbiply  as  an  expression  of  penitence  in  the  offerer,  or  of 
hia  sense  of  deserved  punishment  for  sin,  he  denies  it  could  properly  be 
regarded  as  an  expiation  or  atonement  of  guilt ;  and  hence  postpones  this 
higher  aspect  of  sacrifice  altogether,  tall  the  law  of  Moses,  when  he  con- 
caves it  was  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Tip  till  that  period,  there- 
fore, sacrificiftl  worship  was  but  a  species  of  natural  religion ;  and  man 
had  no  proper  ground  from  Grod  to  expect,  in  answer  to  his  offerings, 
the  assurance  of  divine  pardon  and  acceptance.  But  this,  we  contend, 
had  it  been  real,  would  have  been  anomalous.  It  would  have  been  to 
represent  God  as  caring  originally  more  for  the  bodies  than  for  the  souls 
of  his  people ;  and  as  utterly  ignoring  at  one  period  of  his  dealings,  what 
ftt  another  he  not  only  respects,  but  exalts  to  the  highest  place  of  im- 
portance. How  could  we  vindicate  the  pre-eminently  moral  character  of 
God's  principles  of  dealing,  and  the  unchangeable  nature  of  his  administra- 
tion, if  be  actually  had  been  at  first  so  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  re- 
jnovid  of  guilt  from  the  conscience,  and  afterwards  so  concerned  about 
as  to  make  all  religion  hinge  on  tfs  accomplishment?  Any  satLsfectory  v 
dieation,  in  such  a  case,  must  necessarily  be  hopeless.     But  we  are  convinced, 
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it  is  not  needed.  The  moral  element  is  pre-eminent  in  God's  dealings  to- 
ward men.  It  was  this  which  gave  its  signifieance  and  worth  to  his  act  of 
clothing  our  first  parents,  as  painfully  conscious  of  guilt,  with  the  akins  of 
living  creatures,  Tvliose  covering  of  innocence  was  in  a  manner  put  on  them. 
And  on  the  ground  alone  of  what  was  moral  in  the  transaction,  symbolically 
diBclosing  itself  (as  usual  in  ancient  times)  through  the  natural  and  corporeal, 
can  we  account  for  the  sacrifice  of  slain  lietims  becoming  so  soon,  and 
continuing  so  long,  the  grand  medium  of  acceptable  communion  with  Ood  ? 
If)  in  BO  clothing  man,  God  did  mean  to  give  indication  respecting  the  cover- 
ing of  man's  guil:,  and  men  of  faith  understood  him  to  do  so,  all  becomes 
intelligible,  consistent,  and  even  comparatively  plain.  But  if  otherwise,  all 
appears  strange,  irregular,  and  raysteiions.'' 

We  are  not  disposed,  in  a  matter  of  tills  kind,  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
philolofpcal  considerations.  Yet  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice,  that  the 
technical  and  constantly  recurring  expression  under  the  law,  for  the  design 
of  expiatory  ofierings  O'JJ  ''?!i'.)^  seems  to  have  its  moat  natural  explaoatioa 
by  reference  to  that  fundamental  act  of  God,  conisidered  in  respect  to  its 
moral  import.  To  cover  upon  him,  as  the  words  really  mean,  is  so  singular 
an  expression  for  making  an  atonement  for  guilt,  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
arisen  without  some  wgnificant  fact  in  history  naturally  suggesting  it.  We 
certainly  have  such  a  fact  in  the  circumstance  of  God's  covering  upon  our 
first  parents  with  the  skins  of  animals,  slain  for  them,  if  that  was  intended  to 
denote  the  covering  of  their  guilt  and  shame,  as  paidoned  and  put  away  hy 
God.  The  first  great  act  of  forgiveness  in  connection  with  the  sacnfica  of 
life,  would  thus  not  unfitly  have  supplied  a  sacrificial  Unguage,  as  well  aa 
formed  the  basis  of  a  sacrifidal  worship. 

liut  if  some  collateral  support  may  be  derived  from  this  qu^rtei  to  the 
view  we  have  advanced,  we  certainly  must  disdaim  being  indebted  to  another 
philological  consideration,  more  commonlv  urged  by  the  idvocates  of  (ho 
divine  ori^n  of  sacrifice.  We  refer  to  the  argument  so  much  pressed  bj 
Lightfoot,  Magee,  and  others  stiE  in  the  pieseiit  day,  and  based  on  what  is 
regarded  as  a  more  exact  rendering  of  Gen  iv  7,  as  if  it  should  be,  "  If 
thou  doest  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doeit  not  well,  a 
dn-offeriiig  Ikth  at  the  door,'"  Magee  o  ills  this  '  the  plam,  natunl,  and  sig- 
nificant interpretation"  of  the  words,  and  vindicatea  it  at  great  length — 
more  especially  on  three  grounds  1  Ihat  the  word  translated  sm  (itunj 
is  very  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  sin  offeimg,  2  That  when  so  used, 
it  is  usually  coupled  (though  a  femmine  noun)  with  a  veib  in  the  mascu- 
line ;  and,  3.  That  the  verb  connected  with  it  heie,  propeily  has  lespect  to 
an  animal  (V^'')i  and  literally  denotes,  cmchmg  or  l^mg  damn — quite  appro- 
priately said  of  a  beast,  but  not  so  of  sin.     A  single  fact  is  perfectly  suffi- 

'  Davison's  imemal  reason,  as  lie  calls  it  (p.  St),  against  file  atoning  eharaotec  of  the 
anfe-legal  oblations— lliflt  ancii  oblations,  even  nnder  tho  law,  atoned  only  for  oereraoniiil  of- 

tlie  present  fla  j.  It  profeefls  on  b  ooinpletB  mleconceplion  of  the  Itiw  of  Mosea.  whieh  was  fun  da- 
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dent  to  put  the  whole  to  flight ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  term 
for  sin  never  bears  the  import  of  an-offeving  till  the  period  of  the  law,  and 
could  not  indeed  do  so,  as  till  then  what  were  diatlnclively  called  sin-offer- 
ings were  unknown.  To  give  the  passage  this  turn,  therefore,  is  to  put  an 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  sense  upon  the  principal  word,  as  there  used,  and 
nothing  but  the  high  authority  of  such  men  as  Lightfoot  and  Magee  could 
have  given  it  the  currency  which  it  has  bo  long  obtained  in  this  country. 
The  real  explanation  of  the  feminine  nonn  being  coupled  with  a  masculine 
verb,  is  to  be  found  in  the  personification  of  sin  ae  a  wild  bei^t,  or  cunning 
tempter  to  evil.  And  the  whole  passage,  indeed,  bears  respect  to  the  <ar- 
cunistances  of  the  first  temptation,  and  can  only  be  correctly  understood, 
when  these  are  kept  in  view :  "  And  Jehovah  eaxA.  aato  Cain,  why  art  thou 
■wroth  f  and  why  is  thy  couatenance  fallen  ?  Shall  there  not,  if  ijiou  doest 
good,  (viz,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice),  be  acceptance  (or,  lifting  up)  ?  and 
if  thou  doest  not  good,  sin  coucheth,  at  the  door — and  unto  thee  shall  be  ita 
deaire,  and  thou  shait  rule  over  it."  The  last  words  are  simply  a  transfer- 
ence to  sin,  in  its  relation  to  Cain,  of  what  was  originally  said  of  Eve,  in  her 
relation  to  Adam  (Gen.  iiL  16);  and  many  Jewish  (see,  for  example,  the 
exposition  of  Sola,  Lindenthall,  and  Kaphall)  as  well  as  Christian  interpreters, 
have  discerned  the  allusion,  and  had  respect  to  it  in  their  exposition.  Our 
translators,  hov^ever,  have  unhappily  nnderstood  the  parties  spoken  of  to  be 
Cain  and  Abel,  instead  of  Cain  and  ran,  and  thereby  greatly  obscured  the 
meaning.  Tlie  object  of  the  divine  expostulation  with  Cain  is  evidently  to 
shew  him,  id  the  first  instance,  that  the  evil  he  frowned  at  really  lay  with 
himself,  in  his  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  serve  God,  as  his  brother  did.  If 
he  would  still  take  this  course,  the  ground  of  complaint  should  be  removed : 
he  would  find  acceptance,  as  well  as  his  brother.  But  if  he  refused,  then 
tliere  was  but  one  alternative — he  could  not  get  rid  of  sin — like  an  evil 
genius,  it  lay  couching  at  the  door,  ready  to  prevail  over  him ;  but  it  was 
for  him  to  do  the  manly  part,  and  assert  his  superiority  over  it.  In  short, 
he  is  reminded  by  a  silent  reference  to  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  fall,  that 
giving  way  to  sin,  as  he  was  doing,  was  allowing  the  weaker  principle  of  his 
nature  (represented  by  the  woman  in  that  raemorable  transaction),  to  gain 
the  ascendant,  while  it  became  him,  by  cleaving  to  the  right,  to  keep  it  in 
subjection ;  and  it  was  implied,  that  if  he  failed  in  this,  a  second  fall  should 
inevitably  follow — instead  of  riang,  he  must  ank. 

While,  however,  we  reject  the  argument  commonly  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage in  behalf  of  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  we  derive  an  argument  from 
it  of  another  kind — viz.  firam  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  connects  doing 
good  with  the  acceptable  presentation  of  sacrifice,  and  its  representing  sin  as 
unforg^ven,  unsubdued,  rwgning  in  the  heart  and  conduct,  if  sacrifice  was 
not  so  performed.  Had  sacrifice  not  been  essentially  of  God  ;  had  it  not 
required  the  humble  and  childlike  heart  of  faith  to  present  it  aright ;  had  it 
not  carried  along  with  it,  when  so  presented,  the  blessing  of  forgiveness  and 
grace  from  Heaven,  we  cannot  understand  how  such  singular  importance 
should  have  been  attached  to  it.  Lite  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  now,  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  then  been  the  great  touchstone  of  an  accepted  and 
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blessed,  or  a  sinfu!  and  condemned  t-ondition  not  one  of  many,  like  a 
work  of  man,  but  etauding  Eomparata^ely  iloiie  w  an  all- iinpor taut  ordi- 
nance of  God. 


APPENDIX  E. 


OF     CANAAN    APFOliD     ANY     GROUND     FOE     EXPECTING     THEIR     FINAL 
EETURN  TO  IT? — P.  3^7. 

This  question  ■very  nHturally  suggests  itself  in  connection  wilii  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  text,  oltbougli,  from  its  involving  matter  of  controversy, 
we  deemed  it  better  not  to  enter  upon  it  tliere.  The  view  presented,  how- 
ever, of  the  relations  of  the  covenant-people,  as  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canaan,  leads  naturally  to  the  conclosion,  that  their  peculiar  con- 
nection with  that  temtoiy  has  ceased  with  the  other  temporary  expedients 
and  shadows  to  which  it  belonged.  The  people  had  certain  ends  of  an  im- 
mediate kind  to  fulfil,  by  means  of  their  reEidence  in  the  land — being  placed 
there  as  representatives  and  bearers  of  the  covenant,  more  fully  to  exhibit 
its  character  and  tendencies,  and  to  operate  with  raoro  effect  upon  the  na- 
tions around.  But  while  intended  to  serve  this  present  purpose,  their  pos- 
sesion of  the  land  was  also  designed  to  be  to  the  eye  of  faith  an  earnest  and 
a  pledge  of  the  final  occupation  of  a  i-edeemed  and  gloriaed  earth  by  Christ, 
and  his  elect  seed  of  blessing.  Tliis  is  the  proper  antitype  to  the  possession 
of  the  inheritance  by  the  natural  seed,  in  so  far  as  that  could  justly  be  ac- 
counted typical. 

One  can  easily  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  representation  entirely  fails 
in  its  foundation,  which  is  often  made  by  recent  writers  on  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, viz.  that  the  ori^nal  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  was  "  only  a  token  and  earnest  of  a  more  glorious  occupation  of 
the  land  hereafler  to  be  enjoyed  by  them."  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
prophecies  of  this  sort,  as  determined  by  the  history  of  previous  fulfilments, 
to  make  an  event  foreshadow  itself — to  make  one  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  the  type  of  another  and  future  occupation  of  it.  As  well  might  it 
be  alleged,  that  the  natural  Israel  having  eaten  manna  in  the  desert,  was  a 
type  of  their  having  to  eat  it  again,  or  that  their  former  killing  of  the  pass- 
over-lamb  foreshadowed  their  doing  so  hereafter  in  some  new  style,  as  that 
their  ancient  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  typified  a  future  and  better 


is  possible  enough,  however,  that  what  we  have  put  here  in  the  form  of 
extravagant  suppositions,  will  be  readily  embraced  by  many,  who  believe  in 
the  future  restoration  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  An  entire  ra- production  of  the 
old  is  now  contended  for,  as  necessary  to  establish  the  literal  truthfulness  of 
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Scripture,  And  among  other  things  to  be  expected,  we  are  told,  ift  connec- 
tion with  the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  is  the  building  anew,  and  on  a 
style  of  higher  magnificence,  of  the  material  temple,  the  resusoitiition  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  i-e-institution  of  the  fleshly  sacrifices  aud  pom- 
pous ceremonial  of  the  ancient  worship.  To  hold  tiia,  indeed,  is  only  to  fol- 
low to  its  legitimate  results  the  idea,  that  the  former  possesion  of  Canaan 
was  typical  of  another ;  since,  if  that  eariier  possession  gave  promise  of  a 
later  one,  the  establishment  of  the  religious  economy  connected  with  it  must 
have  foreshadowed  it«  future  restoration.  But  the  notion,  in  this  form  of  it, 
stands  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  whole  geniua  of  the  N'cw  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  to  some  of  the  most  explicit  statements  also  of  New  Testament 
Scripture.  If  any  thing  be  plain,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is,  that 
every  thing  there  assumes  a  spiritual  character  and  a  universal  aspect,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  local  and  fleshly.  Foreseeing  this,  the  prophet 
Malaehi  had  said,  that  in  the  coming  age,  "  incense  and  a  pure  offbing 
should  in  everi)  place  be  offered  to  the  Lord ;"  and  our  Lord  himself  an- 
nounced to  the  woman  of  Samaria  the  approaching  abortion  of  all  local 
distinctions.  "  The  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  iu 
Jerusalem,  shall  men  worship  the  Father;"  that  is,  shall  not  regard  wor- 
ship rendered  in  these  places  as  more  sacred  or  more  acceptable  than  wor- 
ship paid  elsewhere.  The  law  with  all  its  limitations  of  time  and  place,  its 
bodily  lustrations  and  prescribed  services,  was  for  the  nonage  of  the  church, 
and  in  form  falls  away,  remains  only  in  spirit,  when  the  church  reaches  her 
maturity.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  ailment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  epis- 
(lo  to  the  Galatians ;  and  it  would  surely  be  to  run  counter  to  dl  sense  and 
reason,  if,  when  the  furthest  extreme  fix)m  the  nonage  condition  ia  attained, 
the  nonage  food  and  discipline  should  return.  As  well  might  one  expect  to 
hear  of  angels  being  put  into  leading-strings  !  Nay,  it  is  expressly  decla- 
red, that  the  abolition  of  the  outward  forms  and  services  of  Judaism  was  on 
account  of  its  "  weakness  and  unprofitableuesa"  (Heb.  vii,  18);  and  that 
the  law,  which  ordained  such  things,  was  of  necessity  changed  or  disannulled 
with  the  introdudjon  of  a  new  priesthood  made  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedec  (Heb.  vii.  12).  And  hence  those  who,  in  the  apostolic  age  insisted  on 
the  continued  observance  of  the  now  antiquated  rites  of  Judaism,  were  ex- 
postulated with  by  the  Apostle  ae  virtually  making  void  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  acting  as  if  the  chui-eh  stood  at  where  it  was  before  he  came  into  the 
world  («al.  T.  2-4;   Cob  ii.  14-23). 

Where  such  scriptural  testimonies,  so  plain  in  their  terms,  and  so  conclu- 
sive in  their  import,  have  failed  to  produce  conviction,  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  any  thing  from  further  argumentation.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  present  briefly,  and  more  formally  than  has  yet  been  done,  what  we  deem 
the  proper  view  of  Israel's  typical  relations,  with  respect  more  immediately 
to  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The  natural  Israel,  then,  as  God's 
cljosen  people  from  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  were  types  of  the  elect 
seed,  the  spiritual  and  royal  priesthood,  whom  Christ  was  to  choose  out  of 
the  world,  and  redeem  for  Lis  everlasting  kingdom.  When  this  latter  pur- 
pose began  to  he  can-ied  into  eflect,  the  former,  as  a  matter  of  course,  began 
to  give  way — precisely  as  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  upon  the  cross  an- 
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Uquated  tie  whole  sacrificial  system  of  Moses.     Hence,  to  indicate  that  tlie 
type  in  this  respect  haa  passed,  into  the  antitjpe,  believers  in  Christ,  of  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  of  Jewish  origin,   are  called  Abraham's  seed  (Gal.  iiL  29_) ; 
Israelites  (eh.  vi.  16  ;  Eph,  ii.  12, 19)  ;  comers  unto  monnt  Zion  (Heb.  xii. 
22)  ;   citizens  of  the  free  or  heaTCnly  Jerusalem  (lb.  GiU.  iv.  26)  ;   the  lar- 
cumcision  (Fhil.  iii.  3  ;  Gol.  ii.  11)  ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  writ- 
ten throughout  in  the  language  of  symbol  and  type,  they  are  even  called 
Jews  (ch.  ii.  9)  ;  while  the  sealed  company,  in  ch.  vii.,  who  imdonbtedly 
represent  the  whole  mulljtude  of  the  redeemed,  are  identified  with  the  sealed 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    Further,  this  spiritual  Isrftel  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  expressly  declared  to  be  "  heirs  according  to  the  promise"  (Gal. 
iii  ''S) — the  promise,  namely,  given  to  Abraham  ;  for  it  is  as  Abraham's 
se  d  ha    hey  are  desigmited  heirs  ;  and,  of  course,  the  possession  of  which 
h  y  -ae  h  ITS  can  be  no  other  than  that  given  by  promise  to  Abraham.    But 
then    a      he  antitypical  things  have  now  entered,  not  the  old  narrow  ai^d 
tran   tory   nheritimce  is  to  ha  thought  of,  but  that  which  it  tj^oally  repre- 
n    d —     he  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away," 
h   h  n  w  takes  its   place  as  an  object  of  hope.      Accordingly,  when  the 
higher  thmoa  of  the  Gospel  are  fairly  introduced,  it  is  to  this  nobler  inheri- 
alone  remaining,  that  the  desires  and  expectations  of  the  heirs  of 
<ue  pointed.    The  apostles  never  allude  to  any  other,  when  hand- 
Hse  either  of  believing  Jews  or  convei'ted  Gentiles  ;   and  when 
h  tanoe  of  endless  blessing  and  glorj-,  the  inheritance,  as  we  believe 

this  earth  itself  in  a  state  of  heavenly  perfection,  when  this  shall 
b  m  h  possession  of  a  redeemed  and  glorified  church,  then  shall  the 
p  ntaiaed  in  the  Old  Testament  type  be  fully  realised, 

B  m  not  something  spedally  belonging  to  Israel  be  included  in  the 
a  ti  -pe  — something  to  distinguish  the  natural  line  of  believers  from  those 
wh  b  g  to  the  seed  only  by  spiritual  tiee  ?  So,  sometimes,  it  is  argued, 
as  in  Israel  Eestored,  p.  193  :  — "  Do  they  tell  us  the  literal  Israel  was  a 
a  type  of  the  spiritual  ?  We  instantly  grant  it.  Do  they  tell  us  again,  that 
therefore  there  is  a  spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  to  believers  ?  We 
grant  it  also.  But  all  this,  we  say,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  You  must  go 
farther.  What  you  need  to  prove  is,  that  Israel  of  old,  whose  descendants 
still  exist,  was  so  a  type  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  they  were  finally  to  merge, 
and  be  lost  in  them  whom  they  typified."  There  is  no  need  for  any  such 
proof ;  the  point  in  question  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  types ; 
for,  as  suck,  they  of  necessity  merged  and  became  lost  in  the  antitype.  Was 
not  the  paschal  lamb  merged  and  lost  in  Christ  ?  And  the  vail  of  the  temple 
in  Christ's  body?  And  David  in  the  Son  of  Mary?  Every  type  must,  as  a 
matter  of  neces^ty,  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  if  any  thing  peculiar  is  re- 
served for  the  land  or  people,  who  served  a  typical  purpose,  it  must  be  on 
some  other  account  than  this  that  it  shall  belong  t^  them. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  stress  of  the  argument,  as  connected  with 
the  orifpnal  position  of  the  Israelites,  is  laid  upon  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  in  which  Canaan  is  spoken  of  as  their  sure  and  abiding  pos- 
session. So,  among  many  others,  Kurtz  (Gesckichte  des  Alien  Bundes,  p. 
123),  who  snjs  —  "  In  the  renewed  promise  (Gen.  xvii.  8),   the  possession 
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of  tlie  land  ig  Csilled  an  eyerkatiiig  poBseaaion,  as  tbe  coTenant  also  is  called 
an  everlasting  coTenHut  (v,  7,  13).  That  the  covenant  should  be  called  an 
everlasting  one,  cannot  appear  strange,  as  it  13  a  covenant  that  must  reach 
its  end.  If  the  fruit  of  the  covenant  is  of  a  permanent  kind,  sucli  also  must 
be  the  covenant  itself,  of  which  it  is  the  fulfilment.  The  promise  of  an  ever- 
lasting possessioi)  of  the  land  liad  respect  primarily  to  the  pilgrim- condition 
of  Abraham,  ivbich  waa  such  as  not  to  admit  of  bis  possessing  a  single  foot- 
breadth  in  it  as  his  own.  But  the  land  of  promise  is  the  inheritance  and 
possession  of  his  seed,  and  remains  so  for  ever,  though  Israel  msiy  have  been 
exiled  from  the  land,  and  whether  the  exile  may  have  lasted  seventy  or  two 
thousand  years,"  True,  no  doubt^,  if  the  relative  position  of  things  conti- 
nues substantially  the  same  during  the  longer,  as  during  the  shorter  period 
of  exile  ;  but  not,  surely,  if  they  have  undergone  an  essential  change.  The 
seed  of  Abr^am  has  become  unspeakably  ennobled  in  Christ,  and  it  is  but 
natural  to  infer,  that  the  inheritance  also  should  be  correspondingly  enno- 
bled. The  peculiar  distinction  of  Canaan,  and  that  which  most  of  all  ren- 
dered it  an  inheritance  of  ble^ng,  was  its  being  God's  land.  And  if  in 
Christ  the  whole  earth  becomes  in  the  same  sense  the  Lord's,  that  Canaan 
nas  of  old  claimed  to  bo  bis,  then  the  promise  will  embrace  the  earth  ;  nor 
will  It  be,  m  such  a  case,  as  if  Canaan  were  lost  to  any  portion  of  the  seed, 
but  rather  as  if  Canaan  were  indefinitely  widened  and  enlarged  to  receive 
them.  In  like  manner,  believers  have  the  promise,  that  they  shall  worship 
God  m  his  heavenly  temple  ;  and  yet,  when  the  heavenly  appears  to 
John  in  if=  glory,  he  sees  no  temple  in  it.  Dobs  the  promise  tbevefore  M? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  fulfilled.  The  no-tcmple  simply 
means,  that  all  has  become  temple,  alike  sacred  and  glorious  ;  just  as  wo 
may  say,  the  no-Canaan  in  Christ  has  become  all-Canaan.  The  inheritance 
is  not  lost ;  it  has  only  ceased  to  become  a  part,  and  extends  as  far  and 
wide  as  Christ's  peculiar  possession  reaches  (Ps.  ii.)  Here,  however,  we 
tread  on  the  confines  of  prophecy,  a  Held  on  which  at  present  we  do  not 
mean  to  enter,  leaving  it  for  another  occasion.  We  wmply  add,  in  confir- 
mation of  what  has  now  been  advanced  regarding  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
that  as  the  covenant  is  called  everlasting,  and  the  land  also  an  everlasting 
possession,  so  circumcision  is  called  everlasting  ;  "  My  covenant  shall  he  in 
your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant"  (v.  13).  But  we  know  for  cert^n, 
that  this  was  not  intended  to  be  in  the  strict  sense  perpetual.  Baptism,  the 
Apostle  tells  ua,  is  Christ's  cii-cumdsion  ;  and  circumcision  outwardly  should 
Lave  been  dropped  when  Christ  appeared.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  Jews  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  it  Cimnot  now  be  the  pledge  of  blessing  to  them. 
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THE  DI8FKRSATI0N  "WITH  AND  UNDER  THE  LAW. 


CHAPTER  FIEST. 


DIVINE  TEUTH9  EMBODIED  IN  TIIV:  HIS'i'Ol 
ECTBD  WITH  THE  REDEMPTION  FROM  EGYPT, 
0  THE  SYMBOLICAL  RELIGION  BROUGHT  IN  BY  MOSES. 


SECTION    1. 


The  history  of  what  is  called  the  Patriarchal  religion  may  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
Egypt,  or  at  least  with  the  prosperous  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  earher  period  of  lieir  sojourn  there.  iFor  the  things 
which  afterwards  befel  them  in  that  land,  rather  belong  to  the 
dispensation  of  Moses.  They  tended,  in  various  respects,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  new  dispensation,  more  espedaHy  by  fainish- 
ing  the  facte  in  which  its  fundamental  ideas  were  to  be  embodied, 
and  on  which  ite  institutions  were  to  be  based.  The  time  religion, 
as  formerly  noticed,  has  ever  distinguished  itself  from  impostures, 
by  being  founded  on  great  facts,  which,  by  bringing  prominently 
out  the  character  of  God's  purposes  and  government,  provide  the 
essential  elements  of  the  religion  he  prescribes  to  hie  people,   This 
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characteristic  of  the  true  religion,  like  every  other,  received  its 
highest  manifestation  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  where  every  dis- 
tinctive element  of  truth  and  duty,  is  made  to  gi-ow  out  of  the 
facts  of  his  eventful  history.  The  same  characteristic,  howevei', 
belongs,  though  in  a  less  perfect  form,  to  the  Patriarchal  religion, 
which  was  based  upon  the  transactions  connected  with  man's  fall, 
his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  promise  then  given 
of  a  future  deliverer  ; — these  fonned,  in  a  manner,  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  symbolical  and  typical  religion,  tinder  which  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  world  were  placed.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with 
the  religious  dispensation,  which  stood  midway  between  the  Patri- 
archal and  the  Christian — the  dispensation  of  Mosee,  T"or  here 
also  the  groundwork  was  laid  io  the  facte  of  Israers  history,  which 
were  so  arranged  by  the  controlling  hand  of  God,  as  clearly  to 
disclose  the  leading  truths  and  principles  that  were  to  pervade 
the  entire  dispensation,  and  that  gave  to  its  religious  iostitutions 
their  peculiar  form  and  character. 

When  we  speali  of  fundamental  truths  and  principles  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Mosaic  rel^on,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
these  necessarily  required  to  be  somewhat  more  full  and  compi'e- 
hensive  than  those  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  religion.  The  Mosaic  religion  did  not  start  into 
being  as  something  original  and  independent ;  it  grew  out  of  the 
Patriarchal,  and  was  just,  indeed,  the  Patriarchal  rehgion  in  a 
farther  state  of  progress  and  developement.  So  much  was  thi« 
the  case,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  avowedly  begins  where  the 
communications  of  God  to  the  patriarchs  end ;  and,  resuming 
what  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  takes  for  its  immediate  ob- 
ject the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  which  the  Lord  had,  ages  before, 
pieced  his  word  to  accomplish.'  Its  real  starting-point  is  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  that  part  of  it  which  concerned  the  occupation  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  And  as  tlie  one  dispensation  thus  commenced 
with  tlie  express  design  of  eariTing  out  and  completing  wlmt  the 
other  had  left  unfinished,  the  latter  of  the  two  must  be  understood 
to  have  recognised  and  adopted  as  its  own  all  the  truths  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  first.    What  might  notu  be  regarded  as  fundamental. 
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aacl  i-equired  as  such  to  be  interwoven  with  the  hiatoiical  ti'ana- 
actions  by  which  the  dispensation  of  Moaes  was  brought  in,  must 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  super-additional, — including 
those,  indeed,  which  belonged  to  the  Patriarchal  religion,  but 
coupling  with  them  such  othei^s  as  were  fitted  to  constitute  the 
elements  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  religious  knowledge  and  at- 
tainment. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  the  additional  religious 
tiTiths  and  principles,  which  were  to  be  historically  broi^ht  out 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  must  have  ap- 
peared there  by  themselves,  distinct  and  apart  from  those  which 
descended  from  Patriarchal  times.  We  would  rather  expect,  from 
the  common  ground  on  which  the  true  religion  always  erects  itself, 
and  the  common  end  it  aims  at,  that  the  new  would  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  old  ;  and  that  the  ideas,  on  which  the  first  reh- 
gion  was  based,  must  re-appear  and  stand  prominently  forth  in 
the  next,  and  indeed  in  every  religious  dispensation.  The  Patri- 
archal rel^on  began  with  the  loss  of  man's  original  inheritance, 
and  pointed  in  ah.  its  institutions  of  worship  and  providential 
dealings,  to  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost.  It  was  the  merciful 
provision  of  heaven  to  light  the  way,  and  dh-ect  the  steps  of 
Adam's  fallen  family  to  a  paradise  restored.  The  religion  brought 
in  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  began  with  an  inheritance,  not  lost, 
indeed,  but  standing  at  an  apparently  hopeless  distance,  though 
confeiTcd  in  free  grant,  and  secured  by  covenant-promise  for  a 
settled  possession.  As  an  expression  of  the  good-will  of  God  to 
men,  and  the  object  of  hope  to  his  church,  the  place  originally 
held  by  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  way  barred  to  the  tree  of 
iife,  but  ready  to  be  opened  whenever  the  righteousness  should  be 
brought  in,  for  which  the  church  was  taught  to  wait  and  strive, 
was  now  substantially  occupied  by  that  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  which  had  become  the  destined  inheritance  of  the  heirs 
of  promise.  It  was  the  immediate  design  and  object  of  the  naission 
of  Moses  to  conduct  the  church,  as  called  to  cherish  this  new  form 
of  hope,  into  the  atrtual  possession  of  its  promised  blessings  ;  and 
to  do  this,  not  simply  with  the  view  of  having  the  hope  turned 
into  reahty,  but  so  as  at  the  same  time,  and  in  accordance  with 
God's  general  plan,  to  unfold  the  great  principles  of  his  character 
and  government,  and  raise  his  church  to  a  higher  position  in  all 
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religious  kaowledge  and  experience.  In  a  word,  God's  object, 
then,  was,  as  it  has  ever  been,  not  merely  to  bring  his  cburcb  to 
the  possession  of  a  promised  good,  but  to  furnish  by  liis  method 
of  doing  it  the  elemente  of  a  religion,  corresponding  in  its  nature 
and  effects  to  the  inheritance  possessed  or  hoped  for,  and  thus  to 
render  the  whole  subservient  to  the  high^  p^irposes  of  his  moral 
government. 

When  we  speak,  however,  of  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  being 
in  the  time  of  Moses  the  great  object  of  hope  to  the  church,  and 
the  boon  which  his  mission  was  specially  designed  to  realise,  we 
must  take  into  account  what,  we  trust,  was  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished concerning  it,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  investigations.' 
1.  The  earthlyOanaan  was  never  designed  byUod,  nor  could  it  from 
the  first  have  been  undei^tood  by  his  people,  to  be  the  Tiltimate 
and  proper  inheritance  which  they  were  to  occupy — ^things  having 
been  spoken  and  hoped  for  concerning  it,  which  plainly  could  not 
be  realised  within  the  bounds  of  Canaan,  nor  on  the  earth  at  all, 
as  at  prraent  constituted.  2,  Tlie  inheritance,  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  was  one  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
had  become  children  of  the  resurrection,  themselves  fully  redeemed 
in  soul  and  body  from  the  effects  and  consequences  of  sin,  3.  The 
occupation  of  the  earthly  Canaan  by  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham, 
in  its  grand  and  ultimate  design,  was  a  type  of  the  occupation  by 
a  redeemed  church  of  her  destined  inheritance  of  glory.  Hence 
everything  concerning  the  entrance  of  Israel  on  that  temporary 
possemion  had  nece^arily  to  be  ordered,  so  as  fitly  to  represent 
and  foreshadow  the  things  which  belong  to  the  church's  estabhsh- 
ment  in  her  final  and  permanent  possession.  The  matter  may 
thus  be  briefly  stated :  God  selected  a  portion — probably  at  that 
time  the  laireat  portion  of  the  earth,^  which  he  challenged  as  his 
own  in  a  peculiar  sense,  that  he  might  convert  it  into  a  suitable 
habitation  and  inheritance  for  the  people  whom  he  had  already 
chosen  to  be  pecuharly  hia  own.  On  this  people,  settled  in  this 
possesion,  he  purposed  to  bestow  the  highest  earthly  tokens  of 
his  gracious  presence  and  blessii^.  But  what  he  was  going  to  do 
for  them  in  temporal  and  earthly  things,  was  only  a  representa- 

'■  VoL  T.  see  seoHon  on  Bib  hope  of  the  iiiheritaiioe. 

'  Ea.  XK-  B- — "  A  land  that  I  had  espied  for  ihem,  ftowiiig  ivitli  iiiiUt  and  honey, 
which  is  tlie  glory  of  all  lands." 
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tion  and  a  pledge  of  what,  from  before  the  birth  of  time,  he  had 
pui-posed  to  do  in  heavenly  things,  when  the  period  should  come 
for  gathering  into  one  his  universal  church,  and  planting  her  in 
his  everlasting  inheritance  of  life  and  glory.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  twofold  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  while  we  investigate  this  part 
of  the  divine  procedure  and  arrangements,  as  in  these  also  there 
was  a  twofold  deagn.  The  whole  tiiat  took  plats  between  the 
giving  of  the  hope  to  the  patriarchs,  and  its  realization  in  their 
posterity,  -we  muat,  in  the  feet  instance,  view  as  demonstrating 
on  what  principles  Gfod  could,  consistently  with  his  character  and 
government,  bestow  upon  them  such  an  inheritance,  or  keep  them 
in  po^ession  of  its  blessings.  But  we  m.ust,  at  the  same  time,  in 
another  point  of  view,  regard  the  whole  as  the  shadow  of  higher 
and  better  things  to  come.  We  must  take  it  as  a  glass,  in  which 
to  see  mirrored  the  form  and  pattern  of  God's  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  that  with  an  especial  reference  to  the  grand  principles 
on  which  the  heirs  of  salvation  were  to  be  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  future  and  imperishable  glories, 

"We  are  furnished  at  the  very  outset  with  no  doubtful  indica^ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  keepmg  in  view  this  twofold  bearing,  in 
the  condition  of  the  heirs  of  promise.  These,  when  the  promise 
was  lirst  given,  and  for  two  generations  afterwards,  were  kept  in 
the  re^on  of  the  inheritance  ;  and  if  the  purposes  of  God  respect- 
ing them  liad  simply  been  directed  to  then-  occupation  of  it  as  a 
temporal  and  earthly  good,  the  natural,  and  in  every  respect  the 
easiest  plan,  would  manifestly  have  been,  to  ^ve  them  a  settled 
place  in  it  at  the  first,  and  gradually  to  have  opened  the  way  to 
their  complete  possession  of  the  promised  territory.  But  instead 
of  this,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  having  then  any 
fixed  habitation  within  its  borders  ;  and  by  God's  special  direction 
and  overruling  providence,  were  carried  altogether  away  from  the 
land,  and  planted  in  Egypt.  There  they  found  a  settled  home 
and  dweUing-plaee,  which  they  were  not  only  permitted,  but  ob- 
liged to  keep  for  generations,  before  they  were  allowed  to  pos- 
sess any  interest  in  tiie  promised  inheritance.  And  it  was  pre- 
cisely their  long-continued  sojourn  in  that  foreign  country,  the 
relations  into  which  it  brought  them,  the  feeling  and  associa- 
tions which  there  grew  upon  them,  and  the  interesls  with  which 
they  became  connected,  that  so  greatly  embarrassed  the  mission  of 
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Moses,  and  rendered  the  work  given  him  to  do  so  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult and  complicated.  Had  nothing  more  been  contemplated 
by  their  eettlement  in  Canaan  than  their  eimply  being  brought 
to  the  possession  of  a  pleasant  and  desirable  inheritance,  after  the 
manner  of  this  world,  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate 
and  adverse  than  sueb  a  deep  and  protracted  entanglement  with 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Considered  merely  in  that  point  of  view, 
there  is  much  in  the  divine  procedure,  which  coidd  neither  be 
vindicated  as  wise,  nor  approved  as  good ;  and  the  whole  plan 
would  manifestly  lie  open  to  the  most  eerious  objections.  But 
matters  present  themselves  in  a  different  light,  when  we  under- 
stand that  every  thing  connected  with  the  earthly  and  temporal 
inheritance,  was  ordered  so  as  to  develope  the  principles  on  which 
alone  God  could  righteously  confer  upon  men  even  that  inferior 
token  of  his  regard, — and  this  again,  as  tlie  type  or  pattern  ac- 
cording to  which  he  should  afterwards  proceed  in  regulating  the 
concerns  of  his  everlasting  kingdom : — ^Viewed  thus,  as  the  whole 
ought  to  be,  it  will  be  fouj:id  in  every  part  consistent  with  the 
highest  reason,  and,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  materially  dif- 
ferent, without  begetting  erroneous  impressions  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  God.  So  that  in  proceeding  to  read  what  belongs  to 
the  work  and  handwriting  of  Moses,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  we  ai'e  tracing  the  footsteps  of  One,  whose  ways  on 
earth  have  ever  been  mainly  designed  to  disclose  the  path  to  heaven, 
and  wh<ffie  procedure  in  the  past  was  carefully  planned  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  events  and  issues  of  "  the  world  to  come." 

The  fc'st  point  to  which  our  attention  is  naturally  turned,  is 
the  one  ah'cady  alluded  to,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites,  the  heirs  of  promise,  when  this  new  stage  of  God's 
proceedings  began  to  take  its  course.  We  find  them  not  only  in 
a  distant  country,  but  labouring  there  under  the  most  grievous 
hardship  and  oppression.  When  this  adverse  position  of  affiiirs 
took  its  commencement,  or  how,  we  are  not  furfchex'  told,  than  in 
the  statement  that  "  a  new  Idng  arose  up  over  Egypt,  who  knew 
not  Joseph" — a  statement  which  has  not  unii-equently  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  reigning  family 
of  Egypt.  Thfe  ignorance,  it  would  seem,  soon  grew  into  estrange- 
ment, and  that  again,  into  jealousy  and  hatred ;  for  afraid  lest 
the  Israelites,  who  were  increasing  with  gj-eat  rapidity  in  num.- 
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bers  and  influence,  should  become  too  powerful,  and  should  usurp 
dominion  over  the  country,  or,  at  least,  in  time  of  war,  prove  a 
formidable  enemy  within  the  camp,  the  then  reigning  Pharaoh 
took  counsel  to  afflict  them  with  heavy  burdens,  and  to  keep  them 
down  by  means  of  oppre^ion. 

It  is  cLuite  possible  there  may  have  been  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  dvil  affe,irs  of  Egypt,  which  tended  to  foster 
and  Bti'engtlien  this  rising  enmity,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  harsh 
and  oppressive  policy  in  which  it  shewed  iteelf.  But  we  have 
quite  enough  to  account  for  it,  in  the  character  which  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  they  entered  Egypt,  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary  increase  and  prosperity  which  attended  them 
there.  It  was  as  a  company  of  shepherds  they  were  presented 
before  Pharaoh,  and  the  land  of  Qoshen  was  assigned  them  for 
a  dwelHng-place,  expressly  on  account  of  its  rich  pasturage.' 
But  "  eveiy  shepherd,"  it  is  said,  "  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians ;"  and  with  such  a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the 
national  mind,  nothing  but  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  the  Egyptians  lay  to  the  Israelites;  could  have 
induced  them  to  grant  to  this  shepherd  raee  such  a  settlement 
within  their  borders.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the 
remembrance  of  the  obligation  ceased  to  be  felt,  another  land  of 
treatment  should  have  been  experienced  by  the  family  of  Jacob 

'  Gen,  slviL  11.  "  And  Joseph  gava  them  a  poseasMon  in  Ihe  Lmd  of  Egypt,  In  tba 
best  of  Oie  land,  in  the  land  of  Eaniesss."  "  Tha  land  of  Gosheu,"  says  Eobinson,  in 
his  Biblical  Efisearohes,  "  wss  tha  best  of  the  land;  and  snob,  too,  (he  province  of 
Esh-Shai'lityeh  has  Ever  been,  down  to  the  present  lime.  In  the  i-emarkable  Acabie 
document  ti'analated  by  De  Sacy,  containing  a  valnation  of  all  tlie  pi-ovinces  and  vil' 
lages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  5376,  this  province  comprises  383  towns  find  viliageB,  and 
is  valued  at  1,411,876  dinais—A  larger  snm  than  ia  pnt  on  any  other  ptcTince,  with 
one  esoeption.  During  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I  made  many  inqmries  respecting  this  dia- 
taiet  j  to  which  the  nnifoim  reply  was,  that  it  was  considered  the  best  province  in  Egypt, 
.  .  .  .  Thei'e  are  here  more  floolis  and  herds  than  any  where  el^  in  Egypt,  and 
also  mote  fiebermen."  Wiiliinaan  also  stat^  that  no  soil  is  better  suited  to  many 
Idnds  of  produce  than  the  iiTigated  edge  of  the  desei't  (where  Goshen  lay),  even  Iwfore 
it  is  covered  by  the  fertilizing  deposit  of  the  Inundation." — Manners  and  Ousioms  of 
Ihe  Afuiieiit  Eggpiians,  i.  p.  223.  How  Such  a  rich  and  fertile  region  should  have  be«i 
BO  little  oeeupied  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  as  to  afford  room  for  hia 
family  setfling  in  it,  and  enlarging  Ihemselves  as  they  did,  need  occasion  no  ansiety, 
aa  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable.  And  Robinson  states  that  even  at  present  there  are 
many  villages  wholly  deserted,  and  tiiat  tile  province  is  capable  of  sustaining;  aiiotlter 
million. 
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than  what  they  at  first  received,  and  that  the  native,  d 
repugnance  to  those  who  foUowed  their  mode  of  life,  should  be- 
gin to  hreak  forth.  That  there  was  such  a  repugnance  ie  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  apart  altogether  from  the  t^timony  of  Scripture, 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  furnish  ample  evidence  of  it,  as  they 
constantly  exhibit  shepherds  in  an  inferior  or  despicable  point  of 
view,  eometimes  even  aa  the  extreme  of  coarseness  and  barbarity, 
and  the  ohjecte  of  unmingled  contempt.*  We  cannot  suppose 
this  hatred  towards  shepherds  to  have  arisen  simply  from  their 
possessing  flocks  and  herds  ;  for  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in 
the  Pentateuch,  that  Pharaoh  possessed  these,  and  that  they  ex- 
isted in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  land.'  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  general  character  and 
habits  of  the  nomade  or  shepherd  tribra,"  who  have  ever  been 
averse  to  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  civilized  life,  and  most  un- 
Bcrupidons  in  seizing,  when  they  had  the  opportunity,  the  fruits 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  industry  and  toil  of  others.  From 
the  earhest  times  the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Egypt  has  suf- 
fered much  ftflm  these  marauding  hordes  of  the  desert,  to  whose 
incursions  it  lies  open  both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  And  as 
the  land  of  Gtoshen  skirted  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  especially 
the  Bedouin  or  wandering  tribes  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
accustomed  to  dwell,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  native  Egyp- 
tians would  watch  with  jealousy  and  dread  the  rising  power  and 
importance  of  the  Israelite.  By  descent  they  were  themselves 
allied  with  those  shepherd  tribes,  and  by  the  advantage  of  their 
position  they  held  the  key  on  an  exposed  side  to  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  ;  so  that,  if  they  became  strong  enough,  and  chose  to 
act  in  concert  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  they  might  have  over- 
spread the  land  with  desolatioru  Indeed,  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
that  "  the  Bedouin  Arabs  settled  in  Egjpt  have  always  made 
common  cause  with  the  Arabs  (of  the  Desert)  against  the  com- 
munities that  po^essed  the  land.  They  fought  f^ainst  the 
Saracen  dynasty  in  Egypt,  against  the  Turkomans,  as  soon  as 

'  Roseellini,  vnl.  i.  p.  178.  Wilkinson,  vol.  H.  p.l6i  alsn  Heeten'a  AMea,  ii.  p.  146, 
Ti-aii3. 

'  Gen.  xlvii.  6,  18,  17.     Ex.  ix.  3,  &c. 

"  Sfe  Heereu's  Africa,  ii.  p.  157.  Eoasdlini,  Mon.  dell'  Eg.  i.  p.  177,  &c.  Hnig- 
><lenber|:,  IMtr.,  ii.  p.  437. 
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they  had  acC[tiired  the  ascendancy,  against  the  Mamlook  Sultans, 
who  were  the  successors  of  the  Turkomans,  and  they  have  heen 
at  war  with  the  OsmauKs  without  intermission,  since  they  first 
set  foot  upon  Egypt  more  than  300  years  ago."  ' 

Hence,  when  the  Igraehtes  appeared  so  remarkahly  to  flourish 
and  multiply  in  their  new  abode,  it  was  no  unnatural  policy  for 
the  Egyptians  to  suhject  them  to  hard  labour  and  vexatious  bur- 
dens. They  would  thus  expect  to  repress  their  increase,  and 
breali  their  spirit — and,  hy  destroying  what  remained  of  their 
pastoral  habits,  and  training  them  to  the  arts  and  institutions  of 
civilized  life,  as  these  existed  in  Egypt,  to  lessen  at  once  their 
desire  and  their  opportunities  of  leaguing  for  any  hostile  pur- 
pose with  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  At  the  same  time,  while  such 
reasons  might  sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  commencement  of  a 
hard  and  oppressive  policy,  there  were  evidently  other  reasons 
connected  at  least  with  the  severer  form,  which  it  ultimately 
reached,  and  such  as  argued  some  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar 
prospects  of  Israel.  It  was  only  one  ground  of  Pharaoh's  anxiety 
respecting  them,  that  they  might  pos^bly  join  hands  with  an 
enemy  and  fight  against  Egypt ;  another  fear  was  that  they 
"  m^ht  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."°  This  seen^  to  bespeak 
a  knowle(%e  of  the  fact,  that  some  other  region  than  Goshen  he- 
longed  to  the  Israehtes  as  their  proper  home,  for  which  they  were 
disposed,  at  a  fitting  time,  to  leave  their  habitations  in  Egypt. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the  long  of  Egypt  to  obtain 
such  knowledge,  as,  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn,  the 
Israelites  had  no  motive  to  hold  it  in  concealment.  Then,  the 
announcement  of  Jacob's  dyii^  command  to  carry  up  his  remains 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  which  the  whole  court  of  Pharaoh 
was  apprized,  and  afterwards  tlie  formal  withdrawal  of  Joseph 

^  Prokffloh,  EnTimeniagen  aos  "Eig.  as  qnoted  bj  Hengstenberg  in  bis  Eg.  and  the 
books  of  Mosea,  p.  78.  If  Egypt  had  previously  been  ovemm,  and  for  some  genera- 
tions held  In  bondage  by  one  of  thsse  nomade  tribes  of  Asia,  there  would  have  been  a 
sdll  strongei' gFound  for  exercising  toward  the  family  of  Jacob  tliejealons  antipathy  in 
qnestjon.  Of  the  fact  of  such  an  invasion,  aiid  possession  of  Egypt  by  a  shepherd 
race,  later  investigataons  inW  tlie  antiqaities  of  Egypt  have  left  little  room  to  doubt  ■, 
but  the  pariod  of  its  oconrrence,  as  connected  witli  the  luatory  of  the  Israelites,  is  atill  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 
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and  his  family  from  the  familiea  and  affeirs  of  Egypt,  to  identify 
themaelvffii  witli  the  state  and  prospects  of  their  Idndred,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  jealous  and  un- 
friendly gOYemment,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  remain  always 
connected  with  the  land  and  fortunes  of  Egypt,  "  It  is  clear 
that  Pharaoh  knew  of  a  home  for  these  stranger-Israelites,  while 
he  wished  to  have  the  thought  of  it  banished  from  his  mind ;  and 
that  though  his  forefather  had  treated  them  to  a  poaseesion  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  he  now  considered  them  as  Ms  servants,  whom 
he  was  determined  not  to  lose.  It  is  precisely  becanse  he  would 
know  nothing  of  freedom  and  a  home  for  Israel,  that  the  increase 
of  Israel  was  so  great  an  annoyance  to  him.  The  eeed  of  Abra- 
ham were,  according  to  the  promise,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all 
nations,  and  should,  therefore,  have  been  greeted  with  joy  by  the 
king  of  Egypt.  But,  since  the  reverse  was  the  case,  we  can  easily 
see,  at  this  first  aspect  of  Israel's  affairs,  that  the  further  ftilfil- 
ment  of  the  promise  could  not  develope  itself  by  the  straightest 
aad  most  direct  i-oad,  but  would  have  to  force  ita  way  through 
impediments  of  great  strength  and  difficulty."  '■ 

The  lands  of  service  which  were  imposed  with  so  much  i-igour 
upon  the  Israelites,  though  they  would  doubtless  comprehend  the 
various  trades  and  employments  which  were  exercised  in  the  land, 
consisted  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  country,  in  the 
several  departments  of  field  labour.  It  was  especiaUy  "  in  mortar, 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  that  their 
Hves  were  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage."*  The  making  of 
bricks  formed  of  day  and  straw  appears,  during  the  later  period 
of  the  bondage,  to  have  been  the  only  servile  occupation  in  which 
they  were  largely  engaged,  and,  of  course,  along  with  that,  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  for  which  the  briclifl  were  made.  As  the 
hard  and  rigorous  service  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  this 
department  of  labour,  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  end  intended, 
but  the  more  they  were  afflicted  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew,  the  gloom  and  distress  that  hung  around  their  condition 
were  fearfully  deepened  by  the  issmng  of  a  cruel  edict,  command- 
ing that  their  male  children  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom.     This  was  too  atrocious  an  edict  even  for  the  despot  of  a 

'  BfliimSEirlnn,  Tiificl.  Com.  ;.  p.  3113.  »  Ek.  i.  14  ;  v. 
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heathen  land  to  enforce,  as  he  could  not  find  ineti'unienfai  at  Ms 
commajid  wicked  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  soon  recalled,  or  allowed  gradually  to  fall  into 
abeyance ;  for  though  it  wae  in  force  at  the  birth  of  Moaes,  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards  ;  and  its  only  marked  effect,  bo  far 
as  we  are  informed,  was  to  fiirnish  the  occasion  of  opening  a  way 
for  that  future  deliYerer  into  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt. 
So  marvellously  did  God,  by  his  ovemding  providence,  baffle  the 
design  of  the  enemy,  and  compel  "  the  eater  to  give  forth  meat  1" 
The  only  evil  in  their  condition  which  seems  to  have  become  gene- 
ral and  permanent,  was  the  hard  service  in  brick-making  and  col- 
lateral kinds  of  servile  labour,  and  which,  so  far  from  suffering 
relaxation  by  length  of  time,  was  rather,  on  slight  pretests,  in- 
creased and  aggravated.  It  became  at  last  so  escessive,  that  one 
universal  cry  of  misery  and  distress  arose  from  the  once  happy 
land  of  Groshen — a  cry  which  entered  into  the  ear  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  which  would  no  longer  peimit  bim  to  remain  an 
inactive  spectator  of  a  controversy,  which,  if  continued,  must  have 
made  void  his  covenant  with  the  father  of  the  faitliful,  ^ 


'  A  modem  infidel  (Voii  Bohien,  Einlaitimg  zur  Genasia)  has  attampted  to  tlirow  dis- 
credit on  the  above  account  of  the  havd  aervioe  of  the  Israelitea,  by  aUeging  that  the 
matiiig  of  bricfra  at  that  early  peiiod  belonged  only  to  the  ce^on  of  Babylonia,  and  that 
the  early  Egyptians  were  accnatomed  1o  build  with  hewn  stone.  "  We  can  scarcely 
trust  onr  own  eyes,"  says  Hangst^nberg,  "when  we  resd  such  things,"  and  Justly,  as  all 
well  informed  writers  oonceraing  andent  Egypt,  whether  of  earlier  or  of  later  times,  hare 
eoncurred  in  testifying  that  building  with  brick  was  very  common  there— so  common, 
indeed,  that  piivate  edifices  ware  generally  of  tbat  materisl.  Herodotna  mentions  a 
pyramid  of  brick,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  those  still  standing  (u.  186).  Modem 
inquirers,  such  as  Champolliou,  Soaaellini,  and  Willtinson,  speak  of  tombs,  ruins  of  great 
buildings,  lofly  walls  and  pyramids,  being  formed  of  biieks,  and  found  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  (See  thequotafiona  in  Hengslenberg's  Eg.  andbooka  of  Moses,  p.  2,  80).  Wil- 
kinson says  (Ancient  Egyptians,  ii  p.  67),  "  The  use  of  crude  brick  baked  ju  tiie  son, 
was  nniversal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  fm-  pnbhc  a  d  priTata  b  idd  nga ;  and 
the  brick-field  gave  abundant  occupation  to  nmnerons  labomers  thiougbout  the  coun- 
try. .  .  IncloBurea  of  gardens,  or  granaries,  eaored  cire  iita  enoomj  asaing  the  eourte 
of  temples,  walls  of  fbrti&calious  and  towns,  divelling-iiDuses,  and  ti  mbs  in  ^bcrt,  all 
bnt  t!ie  templea  tiiemselves  were  of  ernde  biiek ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  tbe 
Egyptian  government,  observing  the  profit  which  would  ai-cme  ftom  a  monopoly  of 
them,  undertook  to  supply  the  pnbhc  at  a  moderate  price,  thna  preventing  all  nnantlio- 
rized  persons  &om  engaging  in  the  manufacture.  And  in  order  the  more  eflfeetually  to 
obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of  the  king,  or  of  eome  privileged  person,  was  stamped  upon  the 
hriolta  at  the  time  they  were  made."  He  says  further,  "  It  is  ivorthy  of  remark,  that 
more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmas  II.  (whom  I  suppose  to  havo  been  ktag  ot 
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So  mnch  for  the  condition  itself  of  hard  bondage  and  oppreS" 
eive  labour  to  whicb  the  heira  of  the  inheritance  were  reduced, 
before  the  time  came  for  their  being  actually  put  in  possession  of 
its  blessings.  And  situated  as  they  were  within  the  bounds  of  a 
foreign  Mngdom,  at  first  naturally  j  ealous,  and  then  openly  hostile 
towards  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  aeeount  for  the  bind  of  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  them,  viewing  the  position  they  occupied  merely 
in  its  worldly  relations  and  interests.  But  what  account  can  we 
give  of  it  in  its  religious  aspect — as  an  arrangement  settled  and 
ordained  on  the  part  of  Gk)d  ?  Why  should  he  have  ordered 
such  a  state  of  matters  concerning  bis  chosen  seed  P  For,  the 
Egyptians — "  though  their  hearts  thought  not  so" — ^were  but  in- 
struments in  his  hands,  to  bring  to  pa^  what  the  Lord  had  long 
before  announced  to  Abraham  as  certainly  to  take  place,  viz, 
"  that  his  seed  should  be  strangei-s  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs, 
and  should  serve  them,  and  be  afilicted  by  them  four  hundred 
years," 

1,  Considered  in  this  higher  point  of  view,  the  first  light  in 
which  it  naturally  presents  itself  is  that  of  a  doom  or  punish- 
ment, from  which,  as  interested  in  the  mercy  of  God,  they  needed 
redemption.  For  the  aspect  of  intense  suffering,  which  it  latterly 
assumed,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  a<;t  of  retribution  for  their 
past  unfeithfulness  and  sins.  We  would  be  perfectly  warranted 
to  infer  this,  even  without  any  express  information  on  the  subject, 
from  the  general  connection  in  the  divine  government  between 
sin  and  suffering.  And  when  placed  by  the  special  appointment 
of  heaven  in  circumstances  so  peculiarly  marked  by  what  was 
painful  and  afflicting  to  nature,  the  Israelites  should  then,  no 
doubt,  have  read  in  their  marred  condition,  what  their  posterity 
were,  in  like  circumstances,  taii^ht  to  read  by  the  prophet — "  that 

Egypt  at  the  Ome  of  Ihe  Esodiis),  have  been  discovei'ed  tlian  of  any  other  perioil."  Anil 
not  only  have  mHltituclea  of  bricks  been  thns  identified  with  the  period  of  Israal's  bon- 
dage, and  these  alvrays  mode  of  cUy  mingled  with  chopped  straw,  bnt  a  picture  lias  been 
discovered  in  a  tonib  at  Thebas,  which  so  exactly  ooiraaponds  with  the  delineation  given 
by  Moses  of  the  bard  setvioe  of  tbe  Israelifes— some  carrying  tJie  day  in  vessels,  othera 
minghog  straw  in  it,  others  again  ai^usting  the  clay  to  the  moulds,  or  placing  the 
bdcka  in  rows,  the  labourers,  too,  helng  of  Asiatic,  not  Egyptian  aspect,  but  amongst 
them  fbur  Egyptians,  two  of  whom  eariy  sticks  in  their  hands,  taskmastei-s—that  Eos- 
sclliril  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  a  picture  representing  tbe  Hebrews  as  tbey  wei^ 
engaged  In  making  brick." 
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it  wm  their  o^vn  wickedness  which  corrected  them,  and  their 
backshdings  which  reproved  them."  But  we  are  not  simply  war- 
ranted to  draw  this  as  an  inference.  It  is  matter  of  hfetorical 
certainty  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  nan-ative  by 
many  and  painful  indications,  that  the  Israehtee  were  not  long  in 
Egypt  till  they  became  partakers  m  Egypt's  sins,  and  that,  the 
longer  their  stay  was  protracted  there,  they  only  sunk  the  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  EgyptiEWi  idolatry  and  corruption,  and  became 
the  more  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  true  biowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  Gfod,  Not  only  had  they,  as  a  people,  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  great  temporal  promise  of  the  covenant,  the  inheritance  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  but  God  himself  had  become  to  them  as  a 
strange  God  ;  eo  that  Moses  had  to  inquire  for  the  name,  by  which 
he  should  reveal  him  to  their  now  dark  and  besotted  minds.^ 
The  very  same  language  is  used  concerning  their  connection  with 
the  abominations  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  while  they  eojonmed. 
among  them,  as  is  afterwards  used  of  their  connection  with  those 
of  Canaan ;  "  they  served  other  Gods,"  "  went  a  whoring  after 
them,"  and  even  long  after  they  had  left  the  region,  would  not 
"  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt,"  but  still  carried  its  abominations 
with  them,  and  in  their  hearts  turned  back  to  it.^  Of  the  truth 
of  these  charges  they  gave  too  many  affecting  proofs  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  especially  by  their  setting  up,  so  recently  after 
the  awful  demonstrations  of  God's  presence  and  glory  on  Sinai, 
and  their  own  covenant-engagements,  the  worship  of  tlie  golden 
calf,  with  Us  bacchanalian  accompaniments.  Their  conduct  on 
that  occasion  was  plainly  a  return  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
Egypt  in  their  most  common  form.'  And,  indeed,  if  their  bondage 

'  Ex.  lii.  13. 

eJobIi.  sxW.  14;  Lav.  xVn.  7;  Ea.  xxiii.  3;  xs,  8;  Amos,  v.  35,  26;  Acts, 
vii.  89. 

°  It  la  attmltted  on  all  haulms,  that  th«  woreliip  of  lie  gods  under  symbolical  imagf  g  of 
ifrational  oreaturee,  had  ita  origin  in  Egypt,  and  was  espedaliy  cultivated  thera  in  con- 
nection with  the  cow,  or  bovine  form.  It  was  noticed  by  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  bb  singnlar, 
that  "  no  image  foimed  after  (he  human  flgnre  was  to  he  found  in  tlia  temples  of  Egypt 
bnt  only  that  of  Bome  beasts  (™«  a>.iyiu  ^aav  <tiris).  And  no  images  seem  to  have 
iMen  EO  generally  nsed  as  those  of  tlie  calf  or  cob- — thongh  anUiocs  differ  as  to  the  pajti- 
cular  dMty  repreaentad  by  it.  It  would  rather  eeem  that  there  were  bbtwbI  deities  nor- 
nhipped  under  this  symbol.  Most  of  the  avMlaWe  laarnhig  on  the  snlgect  has  been 
brought  together  by  Bochart,  Hieroa.  ISb.  ii.  chap.  84;  to  which  Hengstenberg  has 
made  some  additioiiiB  in  hie  Bdt.  ii.  p.  166'163.    The  latter  would  connect  the  worship 
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and  oppression  in  its  earlier  stag^  did  not,  as  a  timely  chaatiae- 
ment  from  the  hand  of  God,  check  their  tendency  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  corruptions  of  Egypt,  aa  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
done,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pTOductive  of  a  growing  confor- 
mity to  the  eviL  For  it  destroyed  that  freedom  and  elevation  of 
spirit,  without  which  genidne  religion  can  never  prosper.  It  rob- 
bed them  of  the  leisure  they  I'equired  for  the  worship  of  Gfod  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds  (their  Sabbaths  seem  altogether  to 
have  perished),  and  it  brought  them  into  such  dose  contact  with 
the  proper  po^essors  of  Egypt,  as  was  naturally  calculated  to 
infect  them  with  the  gi'OveUing  and  licentious  spirit  of  Egyptian 
idolatry.  So  that  probably  true  religion  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb, 
in  the  family  of  Abraham,  than  to^vard  the  close  of  their  soj  oum 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  swelling  waves  of  affliction,  which  at  last 
overwhelmed  them,  only  marked  the  excessive  strength  and  pre- 
valence of  that  deep  under-current  of  corruption  which  had  car- 
ried them  away. 

Now  this  condition  of  the  heirs  of  promise,  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  its  highest  bearing,  its  connection  with  the  inheritance, 
was  made  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, necessarily  involved  in  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure, 
in  respect  to  which  it  could  not  properly  have  been  dispensed 
with.  (1.)  It  fii'st  of  all  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  apart  from 
the  covenant  of  Gfod,  the  state  and  prospects  of  those  heirs  of 
promise  were  in  no  respect  better  than  those  of  other  men — ^in 
some  respects  it  seemed  to  be  worse  with  them.  They  were 
equally  far  off  from  the  inheritance,  being  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
alienation  from  it ;  they  had  drunk  into  the  foul  and  abominable 
pollutions  of  the  land  of  their  present  sojourn,  which  were  ut- 


of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  irilli  the  worship  of  Apis ;  Wilkinson  eonnecta  it  with 
that  of  Mnevis  (Manners  of  Ancient  Eg.  2d  seriea,  a  p.  96),  and  Jerome  had  sh'eady 
pven  It  as  Ms  opinion,  that  Jeroboam  aet  up  the  tn-o  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
in  imitalioQ  of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  of  Egjpt  (Com.  on  Hoa.  iv.  15).  Bnt  howerar 
tliat  may  he,  there  can  he  no  douht,  that  if  the  Israelites  were  disposed  to  Egyptize  in 
their  worahip,  the  most  likely  and  natui'al  method  for  theni  to  do  so,  f/ea  by  forming  to 
themselves  the  image  of  a  golden  tov  or  calf,  aud  then  hy  engaging  in  its  worship  with 
noisy  and  festive  rltaa.  For  it  is  admitted  hy  those  (foF  example,  Creuzei-,  Symbol,  i. 
p.  418)  who  are  little  in  the  habit  of  maMng  any  concessions  in  favour  of  a  p^aage 
of  Scripture,  that  the  rites  of  tlie  Egyptians  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  oi^es,  and 
that  the  fundamental  eharaf:fer  of  (lieir  religion  was  bacchanaliaii. 
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terly  at  variance  with  an  intereet  in  the  promised  bleesing ;  and 
they  bore  upon  them  the  yoke  of  a  galling  bondage,  at  once  the 
eonsecLuence  and  the  eign  of  their  ^iritual  degradation.  They 
differed  for  the  better  only  in  having  a  part  in  the  covenant  of 
God.  (2.)  Therefore,  secondly,  whatever  this  covenant  secured 
for  them  of  promised  good,  it  must  have  secured  purely  of  grace. 
In  so  far  as  they  looked  to  themselves,  they  could  see  no  ground 
of  preference — they  saw,  Indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  any  title  to 
the  blessing,  which  must  hence  descend  upon  them  as  heaven's 
free  and  undeserved  gift.  This,  they  were  afterwards  admonished 
by  Moses,  to  keep  carefully  in  remembrance ;  "  Speak  not  thou 
in  thy  heart,  saying,  I'or  my  righteousness  the  Lord  hath  brought 
me  ui  to  possess  tlus  land.  Not  for  thy  righteousness  or  for  the 
uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  to  pf^sess  the  land,  but 
that  the  Lord  may  perform  the  word  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."'  (3.)  Hence,  finally,  the 
promise  of  the  inheritance  could  be  made  good  in  their  experience 
only  by  the  special  kindness  and  interposition  of  God,  vindicating 
the  tmth  of  his  own  faithful  word,  and  in  order  to  this,  executing 
in  their  behalf  a  work  of  redemption.  "While  the  inheritance  was 
sure,  because  the  title  to  it  stood  in  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  they  had  of  necessity  to  be  redeemed  before  they  could  ac- 
tually possess  it.  Having  become  the  victims  of  corruption,  they 
were  also  the  children  of  wrath  ;  sin  had  brought  them  into  bond- 
age ;  and  before  they  could  escape  to  the  land  of  freedom  and 
rest,  the  snare  must  be  broken.  But  the  hand  of  Omnipotence 
alone  could  do  it.  If  nature  had  been  left  to  itself,  the  result 
would  only  have  been  a  fouler  corruption  and  a  deeper  ruin.  It 
was  simply  as  the  Lord's  chc^en  people  that  they  held  the  pro- 
mise of  the  inheritance,  and  they  could  enter  on  its  possession, 
only  as  those  who  had  been  ransomed  by  his  power  and  goodness. 
So  that  the  great  principles  of  their  degenerate  and  lost  condition, 
of  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  their  election  to  the  promised 
good,  of  redemption  by  the  grace  and  power  of  God  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  were  interwoven  as  essential  elements  with  this  portion 
of  their  history,  and  imprinted  as  indelible  lines  upon  the  very 
foundations  of  tlicir  n,itional  existence 
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The  parallel  liere,  in  each  particulai',  between  the  eartlily  and 
the  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  or,  as  we  more  com- 
monly term  it,  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  must  so  readily 
present  itself  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, that  we  need  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  the  agreement. 
It  is  most  expressly  declared,  and  indeed  is  impUed  in  the  whole 
plan  of  redemption  unfolded  in  the  Giospel,  that  those  who  be- 
come heirs  of  salvation,  are  in  their  natural  state  no  better  than 
other  men, — they  are  members  of  the  same  fallen  family, — the 
same  elements  of  corruption  work  in  them, — they  are  cliildxen  of 
wrath  even  as  others.^  When,  therefore,  it  is  aeked,  who  makes 
them  to  differ,  so  that  while  others  perish  in  their  sins,  they  obtain 
the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life  ?  the  only  answer  that  can 
be  returned  is,  the  free  and  sovereign  riches  of  the  grace  of  God. 
The  confession  of  Paul  for  himself,  is  equally  suited  to  the  whole 
company  of  the  redeemed :  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am ;"  nor  is  there  a  blessing  of  salvation  here,  or  a  ray  of  glory 
hereafter,  that  any  of  them  may  experience,  of  which  he  shall 
have  another  account  to  give,  than  that  it  has  flowed  from  the 
undeserved  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.^  And  when  this  distin- 
guishing grace  of  God  conies  down  to  develope  itself  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  men,  and  to  bring  tliem  to  the  possession  of  its 
elevated  prospects,  how  can  it  proceed  otherwise  than  by  the  exe- 
cution in  their  behalf  of  a  supernatural  deUverance  ?  The  differ- 
ence is  so  great  between  what  they  naturally  are,  and  what 
tlu'ough  grace  they  are  to  become,  that  a  redemption-process  must 
of  necessity  foim  the  bridge  between  the  two.  As  the  everlasting 
inheritance,  to  the  hope  of  which  they  are  begotten,  is  entirely  the 
gift  of  God,  so  the  way  which  leads  to  it  can  be  that  only  which 
his  own  outstretched  arm  has  laid  open  to  them ;  and  if,  as  God's 
elect,  they  ai'e  called  to  the  inheritance,  it  is  as  his  redeemed  that 
they  go  to  possess  it.  ^ 

2.  We  have  as  yet,  however,  mentioned  only  one  ultimate  rea^ 
son  for  the  oppressed  and  suffering  condition  of  the  T 
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Egypt,  tliough  ia  tliat  one  were  involved  various  principles  bear- 
ing upon  their  relation  to  the  inheritance.  But  there  was  another 
also  of  great  importance — ^it  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  pre- 
paration which  they  needed  for  occupying  the  inheritance,  This 
preparation,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  must,  of  course,  have  in- 
cluded qualities  of  a  religious  and  moral  land — and  of  these  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  afterwards ; — but  apart  from 
these,  there  was  needed  what  might  be  called  a  natural  prepara- 
tion ;  and  that  especially  coneiBting  of  two  parts — a  sufficient  desire 
after  the  inheritance,  and  a  fitness  in  temper  and  habit  for  the 
position  which,  in  connection  with  it,  they  were  destined  to  occupy. 

(1.)  It  was  necessary  by  some  means  to  have  a  desire  awaliened 
in  their  bosoms  toward  Canaan  ;  for  this  had  vanislied  from  their 
sight,  amid  the  pleasures  and  advantage  of  Gtoshen.  The  Lord 
had  never  intended  that  Goshen  should  be  to  them  as  a  home,  or 
more  than  a  temporary  place  of  sojourn.  But,  following  the  native 
tendency  of  the  heart,  which  is  ever  prone  to  abuse  the  gifts  of 
divine  Providence,  and  pervert  them  to  ends  the  very  reverse  of 
those  for  which  they  are  conferred,  this  pleasant  habitation  soon 
became  a  snare  to  them.  The  fiihieas  of  its  natm-al  delights  by 
degrees  took  off  their  thoughts  from  their  high  calHng  and  destiny 
as  the  church  of  God  ;  and  the  more  they  degenerated  into  the 
corrupt  and  sensual  spirit  of  Egypt,  the  more  would  they  always 
be  disposed  to  sit  down  "  in  measureless  content,"  with  tlieir  pre- 
sent comforts.  So  much  had  this  actually  become  the  case  with 
them,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  returning  back  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  service  and  crying  afflictions  with  which 
their  lives  had  latterly  been  made  bitter  in  it.  What  must  have 
been  their  views  and  feelings  if  no  such  troubles  had  been  expe- 
rienced, and  all  had  continued  to  go  well  with  them  in  Egypt  ? 
How  vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  inspire  them  with  the 
love  of  Canaan,  and  specially  to  make  good  their  way  to  it  through 
formidable  difficulties  and  appalling  dangers  ? 

The  affliction  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth, 
common  to  all  times,  that  the  Idngdom  of  God  must  be  entered 
through  tribulation.  The  tribulation  may  be  ever  so  varied  in 
its  character  and  circumstances.  But  in  some  form  it  must  be 
experienced,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mind  from  settling  down  upon 
its  temporal  portion,  and  kindle  within  it  a  sincere  de.'^ire  for  the 
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better  part,  which  is  reserved  iu  heaven  for  the  heira  of  salvation. 
Hence  it  ie  so  peculiarly  hard  for  those  who  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  fulness  and  prosperity  to  enter  into  the  Mngdom  of  God. 
And  hence,  also,  must  so  many  visitations  of  trouhle  be  sent  even 
to  those  who  have  entered  the  Mngdom,  to  wean  them  from 
earthly  things,  and  he(^e  up  then'  way  toward  tlieir  home  and 
portion  in  heaven. 

(2.)  But  if  we  look  once  moi-e  to  the  Israelites,  we  shall  see 
that  eomething  besides  longing  desire  for  Canaan  was  needed  to 
prepare  them  for  what  was  in  prospect.  For  that  land,  though 
presented  to  their  hopes  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
was  not  to  be  by  any  means  a  region  of  inactive  repose — ^where 
every  thing  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  they  had  only  to  take 
their  rest,  and  feast  themselves  with  the  abundance  of  peace.  The 
natural  imagination  delights  to  riot  in  the  thought  of  such  an 
Tintased  existence,  and  such  a  luxurious  home.  But  He  who 
made  man,  and  knows  what  is  best  suited  to  the  powers  and  capar- 
cities  of  his  nature,  never  destined  bivn  for  such  a  state  of  being. 
Even  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  lovely  region  of  his  first  inheritance, 
replenished  as  it  w&s  with  the  tokens  of  divine  beneficence,  was, 
to  some  extent,  a  field  of  active  exertion :  the  garden  had  to 
be  kept  and  diKised  by  its  possessor  as  the  condition  of  his  par- 
taking of  its  fruitfulness.  And  now,  when  Canaan  took  for  a 
time  the  place  of  "Eden,  and  the  church  was  directed  to  look 
thither  for  its  present  home  and  inheritance,  while  she  was  war- 
ranted to  expect  there  the  lai^st  amount  of  earthly  blessing,  she 
was  by  no  means  entitled  to  look  for  a  state  of  lazy  inaction  and 
uninterrupted  rest.  There  was  much  to  be  done,  as  weU  as  much 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  she  could  neither  have  fulfilled,  in  regard  to 
other  nations,  the  elevated  destiny  to  which  she  was  appointed,  as 
the  lamp  and  witness  of  heaven,  nor  reaped  in  her  own  expe- 
rience the  large  measure  of  good  which  was  laid  up  in  store  for 
herself,  unless  she  had  been  prepared  by  a  peculiar  training  of 
vigorous  action,  and  even  compulsive  labour,  to  make  the  proper 
use  of  all  her  advantages.  Now,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  period 
of  Israel's  cluldhood  as  a  nation  in  Egyp^  might  be  regarded  as, 
to  some  extent,  a  season  of  preparation  for  their  future  manhood. 
It  would  not  have  done  for  them  to  go  and  taltc  possession  of 
Canaan  as  a  horde  of  ignorant  barbarians,  or  as  a  company  of 
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lutdisciplined  and  roving  shepherds.  It  was  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  carry  with  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  manners  of 
civilized  life,  and  habits  of  active  labourj  suited  to  the  scenes 
of  usefulness  and  glory  which  awaited  them  in  the  land  of 
their  proper  inheritanca  But  how  were  such  tastes  and  habits 
to  become  theirs  ?  They  did  not  naturally  possess  them,  nor, 
if  Buffeied  to  live  at  ease,  would  they  probably  ever  have  at^ 
tained  to  any  adequate  Imowledge  of  them.  They  must  be  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  under  the  bonds  of  a  strong  necessity ;  so 
that  it  might  be  no  doubtful  contingeuce,  but  a  certain  and  gene- 
ral result,  that  they  left  Egypt  with  all  the  learning,  the  know- 
ledge of  art  and  manufacture,  the  capacity  for  active  business  and 
useful  employment,  which  it  was  possible  for  them  there  to  acquire. 
And  thus  they  went  forth  abundantly  furnished  with  the  natural 
gifts,  which  were  necessary  to  render  them,  not  only  an  independ- 
ent nation,  but  also,  iit  instruments  of  Gfod  for  his  work  and  ser- 
vice, in  the  new  and  not  less  honourable  and  arduous  position 
they  were  destined  to  occupy.^ 

'  The  view  given  in  the  test  may  lie  said  to  atfike  a  iviiilille  ixjurse  between  that  of 
Kitto,  in  Ilia  History  of  Polesdiie,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  &c.,  and  Ihat  of  Hengatenberg,  in  Ms 
AnHien.  I.  p.  431,  &!.  (We  mention  these  two  ivriters,  chiefly  aa  being  among  tlia 
last,  who  have  held  reapectivdy  the  views  in  question,  not  as  if  there  was.  anything  snb- 
BtautiaUy  new  in  eitlier.  Deyling  has  a  clear,  and  >u  tlie  main,  weU-conditcted  argu- 
mentation for  tho  vieir  adopted  by  Hengatenberg,  and  against  the  oppodte,  at  the  end 
of  P.  I.  of  hia  Obs.  Sac)  The  former  regards  the  leraelitea,  at  the  period  of  thdr  descent 
into  Egypt,  as  distinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  of  the  wandering  and  barbarous 
shepherd  tnbes,  and  not  improbably  giving  occa^on  at  firdt,  by  some  overt  acts  of  plun- 
der, to  tiie  Egyptian  gavemment  to  adopt  harsh  measures  toward  them.  Most  German 
writers  of  the  rationalist  school,  not  only  go  to  the  full  length  of  muntaining  this,  but, 
apparently  forgetting  the  discipline  to  which  the  iBrsalitea  were  subjected  in  Egj-pt,  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  thdr  condiljou  also  wheii  they  left  the  connf ry ;  and  oljjeet  to  the 
acconnt  given  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  tlie  ivildeineaa,  aa  iuiplying  too  much 
skill  in  various  kinds  of  arts  and  manufiictm-e  for  a  simple  aheplierd  race.  So,  in  parti- 
culai',  Wins'  and  Vallie.  Hengstenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  mauitsins  that  the  rough- 
ness and  barbarity  properly  distinguishing  the  shepherd  tribes,  never  belonged  lj)  the 
Hebi'cws — that  their  pi^esesdag  the  character  of  shepherds  at  all,  arose  chiefly  troas  the 
drcmnstances  in.  which  they  "were  placed  during  thdr  early  sojourn  in  Canaan — that 
thay  were  glad  to  abandon  their  wandeiing  life  and  dwell  in  settled  habitations,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  oflfered — that,  set  down,  as  they  afterwards  were,  in  one  of  the  most 
fei'rile  and  cultivated  regions  of  Egypt,  which  they  held  from  the  first  as  a  settled  pos- 
session (Gen.  xlvii.  11,  27),  thefr  manner  of  life  was  throu^ut  different  iVoQi  the  noma- 
dic, was  distinguished  by  possessions  in  lauds  and  houses,  and  by  the  varioua  employ- 
ments and  comforts  pecaliai-  to  Egyplian  society.     This  view  must  bo  adopted,  willi 
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The  correspondence  here  between  the  type  and  lie  antitype  has 
been  too  much  overlooked,  and  even  the  more  direct  intimationa 
of  New  Testament  Scriptm:e,  respecting  the  state  and  employ- 
ment of  saints  in  glory,  have  too  seldom  been  admitted  to  theii' 
full  extent,  and  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  practical  results, 
as  regards  the  condition  of  believers  on  earth.  The  truth,  in  this 
respect,  however,  has  been  so  finely  developed,  by  one  living  author, 
that  we  must  take  leave  to  present  it  in  his  own  words.  "  Heaven, 
the  ultimate  and  perfected  condition  of  human  nature,  is  thought 
of,  amidst  the  toils  of  life,  as  an  elysium  of  quiescent  bliss,  exempt, 
if  not  from  action,  at  least  from  the  necessity  of  action.  Mean- 
while, every  one  feels,  that  the  ruling  tendency  and  the  uniform 
intention  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  present  state,  and  almost 
all  its  casualties,  is  to  generate  and  to  cherish  habits  of  strenuous 
exertion.  Inertn^,  not  less  than  vice,  is  a  seal  of  perdition. 
The  whole  course  of  nature,  and  all  the  institutions  of  society, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  the  exphcit  wUl  of  Grod, 
declared  in  his  Word,  concur  in  opposing  that  propensity  to  rest, 
which  belongs  to  the  human  mind ;  and  combine  to  necessitate 
submi^ion  to  the  hard,  yet  salutary  conditions,  under  which  alone 
the  most  extreme  evils  may  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  any  degree 
of  happiness  enjoyed.  A  taslt  and  duty  is  to  be  fulfilled,  in  dis- 
charging which  the  want  of  energy  is  punished  even  more  imme- 
diately and  more  severely  than  the  want  of  virtuous  motivea" 

He  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  notices  we  have  of  tJie  heavenly 
world,  imply  the   existence  tliere   of  intelligent  and  vigorous 


some  modification  as  to  tha  earlier  periods  of  their  history ;  for,  though  llic  Ismclitcs 
never  entered,  fully  into  tlis  habitB  of  the  noniade  tribes,  yet  they  were  manifeatly  tend- 
ing more  and  more  in  thai  direction,  toward  the  time  of  tlieir  descent  into  Egypt.  Tlie 
tendency  was  thei'fl  gi-adna!ly  checked,  and  tlie  oppoate  extreme  at  last  reached — aa  it 
appears,  that  at  the  tJme  of  the  Exodna  they  had  all  honsea  with  door-poets  (Ex.  xii. 
4,  7,  &c.),  lived  to  a  considerahle  extent  intermingled  with  the  Egyptians  in  thdr 
dties  {Ex.  iii.  20-22 ;  xi.  1-3  ;  xii.  36,  36),  ware  accustomed  to  (he  agricultural  ooon- 
pallons  peculiar  to  the  country  (Dent.  xi.  10),  toot  part  eren  in  its  finest  manidlictnreB, 
Buoh  as  were  prepared  for  the  king  (1  Chrou.  iy.  21-23),  and  enjoyed  llie  best  prodno- 
tions  both  of  the  river  and  the  land  (Nnm,  xi.  5 ;  xx.  5).  It  is  hnt  natural  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  some  compulsion  was  re([tiisite  to  bring  them  to  this  state  of  dvili- 
zation  and  refinement ;  and  as  it  was  a  stale  necessary  to  fit  them  for  setting  up  the 
tabernacle  and  oecupyiug  might  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  see  the  oven'iUing  hand  of  God 
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"  But  if  there  "be  a  real  and  necessary,  not  merely  a  shadowy 
agency  in  heaven,  as  well  as  on  earth  ;  and  if  human  nature  is 
dratined  to  act  its  part  in  such  an  economy,  then  ita  constitution, 
and  the  severe  training  it  undergoes,  are  at  once  explained ;  and 
then  also  the  removal  of  individuals  in  the  very  prime  of  their 
fitness  for  useftd  labour,  ceases  to  be  impenetrably  mysterious. 
This  excellent  mechanism  of  matter  and  mind,  which,  beyond 
any  other  of  his  worli^,  declares  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and 
which,  under  his  guidance,  is  now  passing  the  season  of  its  first 
preparation,  shall  stand  up  anew  from  the  dust  of  dissolution, 
and  then,  with  freshened  powers,  and  with  a  store  of  Iiard-eamed 
and  practical  wisdom  for  its  guidance,  shall  essay  new  labours  in 
the  service  of  Grod,  who  by  such  instruments  chooses  to  accom- 
plish bis  designs  of  beneficence.  That  so  prodigious  a  waste  of 
the  highest  qualities  should  take  place,  as  is  implied  in  the  notions, 
which  many  Christians  entertain  of  the  future  state,  is  indeed 
hard  to  imagine.  The  mind  of  man,  formed  as  it  is  to  be  more 
tenacious  of  its  active  habits,  than  even  of  its  moral  dispositions, 
is,  in  the  present  state,  trained  often  at  an  immense  cost  of  suf- 
fering, to  the  exercise  of  skill,  of  forethought,  of  courage,  of 
patience  ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be  inferred — unless  positive  evi- 
dence contrsidicts  the  supposition,  that  thb  system  of  education 
bears  some  relation  of  fltne^  to  the  state  for  which  it  is  an  initia- 
tion ?  Shall  not  the  very  same  quaUties,  which  here  are  so  sedu- 
lously fashioned  and  finished,  be  actually  needed  and  used  in 
that  future  world  of  perfection  ?  Surely  the  idea  is  inadmissible, 
that  an  instrument  wrought  up  at  so  much  expense,  to  a  polished 
fitness  for  service,  is  destined  to  he  suspended  for  ever  on  the 
palace-walls  of  heaven,  as  a  glittering  bauble,  no  more  to  make 
proof  of  its  temper  ? 

"  Perhaps  a  pious,  but  needless  jealousy,  lest  the  honour  due 
to  Him,  '  who  worketh  all  in  all,'  should  be  in  any  degree  com- 
promised, has  had  influence  in  conceahng  fi-om  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tians the  importance  attributed  in  the  Scriptures  to  subordinate 
agency ;  and  thus,  by  a  natural  consequence,  has  impoverished 
and  enfeebled  our  ideas  of  the  heavenly  state.  But  assuredly,  it 
is  only  while  encompassed  by  the  dimness  and  errors  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  that  there  can  he  any  danger  of  attributing  to  the  crea- 
ture the  gloiy  due  to  the  Creator.     When  once  with  open  eye 
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tiiat  escellent  glory  has  been  eontemplatedj  then  Bliall  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  divine  wisdom  is  iacomparably  more  honoured 
by  the  skilful  and  faithful  performances,  and  by  the  cheerful 
toils  of  agents  who  have  been  fashioned  and  fitted  for  service, 
than  it  could  be  by  the  bai'e  exertions  of  irresistible  power ;  and 
then,  when  the  absolute  dependence  of  creatures  is  thoroughly 
felt — ^may  the  beautiful  orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  rising 
and  still  rising  toward  perfection,  be  seen  and  admired,  iiithout 
hazard  of  forgetting  Him,  who  alone  is  absolutely  perfect,  and 
who  is  the  only  fountain  and  first  cause  of  whatever  is  excellent."' 
It  is  only  further  to  be  noticed  here,  that,  as  preparation  of 
this  kind  is  necessary,  for  the  future  occupations  and  destinies  of 
God's  people,  so  in  their  case  now,  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites  m 
Egypt,  a  method  of  dealing  may  even  in  that  respect  require  to 
be  taken  with  them  very  different  from  what  they  themselves 
desire,  and  such  as  no  present  considerations  can  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. When  so  dealt  with,  they  should  remember  the  word  of 
Christ  to  Peter : — "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
ehalt  know  hereafter."  The  way  by  which  they  are  led,  appears 
strange  perhaps,  and  more  encompassed  with  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty than  is' meet ;  but  it  is  so,  only  because  they  cannot  trace 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  many  threads  of  connection  between 
the  present  and  the  foture — ^between  the  course  of  preparation  in 
time,  and  the  condition  awaiting  them  in  eternity.  Let  them 
trust  the  paternal  guidance  and  sure  foresight  of  Him,  who  can 
trace  it  vrith  imerring  certainty,  and  they  shall  doubtless  find  at 
the  last,  that  eveiy  tiling  in  their  lot  has  been  arranged  with 
infinite  skill  to  adapt  theni  to  the  state,  the  employments,  and 
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THE  DELIVEltEll  A 


The  eonditioH  to  which  the  heirs  of  promise  were  reduced  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  have  seen,  called  for  a  deliverance,  and 
this  again  for  a  dehverer.  Both  were  to  be  pre-eminently  of  God 
— ^the  work  itseif,  and  the  main  instrument  of  accomplishing  it^ 
In  the  execution  of  the  one  there  waa  not  more  need  for  the  dis- 
play of  divine  power  than  for  the  exercise  of  divine  wisdom  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  other.  It  is  peculiar  to  G-od's 
instmments,  that,  though  commonly  at  first  they  appear  the  least 
suited  for  the  service,  they  are  found  on  trial  to  possess  the 
highest  quahficatione.  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  aU  her  children," 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  most  arduous 
and  important  undertakings. 

But  in  the  extremity  of  Israel's  distress,  whei-e  was  a  deliverer 
to  be  found  with  the  reijuisite  qualifications  ?  From  a  family  of 
bondsmen,  crushed  and  broken  in  spirit  by  their  miserable  ser- 
vitude, who  was  to  have  the  bcddness  to  undertake  their  deliver- 
ance, or  the  wisdom,  if  he  should  succeed  in  delivering  them,  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  future  guidance  and  discip- 
line ?  "Who  was  likely  at  such  a  time  even  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence as  appearing  in  any  measure  equal  to  the  task  ?  If  such 
a  person  was  anywhere  to  he  found,  he  must  evidently  have  been 
one  who  had  enjoyed  advantages  very  superior  to  those  which 
entered  into  the  common  lot  of  his  brethi'en — ^who  had  found 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  meditation  of  high  thoughts,  and  the 
acquirement  of  such  varied  gifts  as  fitted  him  to  transact,  in  be- 
half of  his  oppressed  comitrymen,  with  the  court  of  the  proud 
and  the  leai-ned  Pharaohs,  and  amidst  the  gi-eatest  difficulties  and 
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discouragements  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system,  wHch  was  to 
nurture  and  develope  tlnxiugh  coming  ages  the  religious  life  of 
Giod'a  covenant  people.  Such  a  deliverer  was  needed  for  this 
peculiar  emergency  in  the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  very 
ti'oublee,  which  seemed  from  their  long  continuance  and  crusliing 
severity  to  preclude  the  poseibility  of  obtaining  what  was  needed, 
were  made  to  work  toward  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Moses,  the  future  hope  of  the  church,  that  Ms  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  troubled  scene,  was  in  the  dark- 
eat  hour  of  affliction,  when  the  adversary  was  driving  things  to 
the  uttennoat  His  first  breath  was  drawn  under  a  doom  of 
death,  and  the  very  preservation  of  his  life  wae  a  miracle  of 
divine  mercy.  But  the  Lord  "  made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,"  and  the  bloody  decree,  which,  by  destroying  the  male  chil- 
dren as  they  were  bom,  was  designed  by  Pharaoh  to  inflict  the 
death-blow  on  Israel's  hop^  of  honour  and  enlargement,  was 
rendered  subservient,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  to  prepare  and  fashion 
the  living  instrument,  through  whom  these  hopes  were  soon  to 
be  carried  forth  into  victory  and  fruition.  ^Forced  by  the  very 
urgency  of  the  danger,  on  tiie  notice  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and 
thereafter  received,  under  her  care  and  patronage,  into  Pharaoh's 
house,  the  child  Moses  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," 
and  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  familiar  ^use  of  every  advan- 
tage which  it  was  possible  for  the  world  at  that  time  to  confer. 
But  with  snch  extraordinary  means  of  advancement  for  the 
natural  life,  with  what  an  atmosphei-e  of  danger  was  he  thei-e 
encompassed  for  the  spiritual !  He  was  exposed  to  the  seductive 
and  pernicious  influence  of  a  palace,  where  not  only  the  world 
was  met  with  in  its  greatest  pomp  and  splendour,  but  where  also 
superstition  reigned,  and  a  policy  was  puimied  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  Qod'a  kingdom.  How  he  was  enabled  to  with- 
stand such  dangerous  influences,  and  escape  the  contamination 
of  so  unwholesome  a  region,  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  even  how 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  Hebrew  origin, 
and  the  better  prospeete  wliieh  stiU  remained  to  cheer  and  ani- 
mate the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     But  the  residt  shews,  that 
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somehow  he  wae  preserved  from  the  one,  and  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  ;  for  when  about  forty  years  of  age,  we 
are  told,  he  went  forth  to  visit  his  brethren,  and  that,  with  a  faith 
already  so  fully  formed,  that  he  was  not  only  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  distress,  but  to  hazard  all  for  their 
deHverance.'  And,  indeed,  when  he  once  understood  and  believed 
that  his  brethren  were  the  covenant^people  of  G-od,  who  hdd  in 
promise  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Cajiaan,  and  whoee  period 
of  oppression  he  might  also  have  learned  wae  drawing  near  its 
termination,  it  would  hardly  require  any  special  revelation,  be- 
side what  might  be  gathered  from  the  singular  providences  attend- 
ing his  earUer  Imtory,  to  conclude  that  he  was  destined  by  God 
to  be  the  chosen  instrument  for  effecting  the  dehveiance 

But  it  is  often  le^  difficult  to  get  the  principle  of  faith,  than 
to  exercise  the  patience  nece^ary  in  waiting  God's  time  foi  its 
proper  and  seasonable  exercise.  Moses  shewed  he  possessed  the 
one,  but  seems  yet  to  have  wanted  the  other,  when  lie  slew  the 
Egyptian  whom  he  found  smiting  the  Hebrew.  For  though  the 
motive  was  good,  being  intended  to  express  his  brotherly  sym- 
pathy with  the  suffering  Isi'aelites,  and  to  serve  as  a  Mnd  of  signal 
for  a  general  rising  against  their  oppressors,  yet  the  action  itself 
appears  to  have  been  wrong.  He  had  no  warrant  to  take  the 
execution  of  vengeance  into  his  own  hand  ;  and  that  it  was  with 
this  view,  rather  than  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  that  Moses 
went  so  far  as  to  slay  the  Egyptian,  seems  not  obsciuely  intimated 
in  the  original  narrative,  and  is  more  distinctly  implied  in  the 
assertion  of  Stephen,  who  i^signs  this  as  the  reason  of  the  deed, 
"  for  he  supposed  they  would  have  understood,  how  that  God  by 
his  hand  would  dehver  them."  The  consecLuence  was,  that  by 
anticipating  the  purpose  of  God,  and  attempting  to  accomplish  it 
in  an  improper  manner,  he  only  involved  himself  in  danger  and 
difficulty ;  his  own  brethren  misunderstood  Ms  conduct,  and  Pha- 
raoh threatened  to  take  away  Ms  life.  On  this  occasion,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  acting  unadvisedly  with  his 
hand,  as  on  a  future  one,  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It 
was  the  hasty  and  irregular  impulse  of  the  flesh,  not  the  enlight- 
ened and  heavenly  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  which  prompted  him 

'  Ex,  ii,  11-15  ;  Acts  ™.  23;   Ileb.  si.  24. 
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to  take  tiie  course  he  did ;  and  without  contributing  in  the  least 
to  improve  the  condition  of  hia  countrymen,  he  was  himself  matle 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  misconduct  in  a  long  and  dreary  exile.' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  justify  Moses  in  the  deed  he  committed, 
fer  less  eay  of  him  with  Buddeus  (Hist.  Eccles.  Vet.  Test.  i.  p. 
492),  Patrick,  and  others,  that  he  was  stirred  up  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse,  nor  regard  the  impulse  of  any  other  hind  than  that  which 
prompted  David's  men  to  counsel  him  to  slay  Saul,  when  stretched 
helpless  and  alone  in  the  cave  (1  Sam.  xxiv.) — an  impulse  of  the 
flesh  presuming  upon,  and  misapplyii^  a  word  of  God.  The  time 
for  deliverance  was  not  yet  come.  The  Israehtes  as  a  vi-hole  were 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  Their  affiiction,  indeed,  had  al- 
ready become  ahnoat  intolerable ;  but  as  the  then  reigning  monarch 
of  Egypt  was  probably  the  first  who  had  treated  them  with  any 
extreme  degree  of  harshness,  they  would  ending  through  Mb  reign 
in  the  hopes  of  seeing  better  days,  when  another  should  ascend 
the  throne  ;  and  it  would  only  be,  when  they  saw  that  successor 
determined  to  pursue  the  same  cruel  policy,  with  an  aggravation 
rather  than  an  abatement  of  its  rigour,  that  they  would  be  dis- 
pt^ed  to  haU  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance.  But  Moses  himself 
also  yet  wanted  much  to  complete  his  preparation.     Other  and 

'  Wa'oftti  scarcely  Lave  a  bettsc  spedmen  of  the  characteristic  difference  hetireeii  the 
etcrn  impartiflJity  of  a^icient  inapired  histoiy,  and  the  falsely  coloured  partiality  of  what 
is  merely  hnmao,  than,  in  the  accounts  preserved  of  the  first  port  of  Moses'  life  in  the 
Bible  and  Josephns  respectively.  All  is  plidn,  unadorned  narrative  in  the  one,  a  faith- 
ful record  of  fkcts  as  (hey  took  place,  while  in  the  other,  eveiy  thing  appears  enveloped 
in  the  wondeiful  and  muaculous.  A  predicdon  goes  before  the  birth  of  Mosea  t«  an- 
nounce how  mncb  was  to  depend  upon  it — a  divine  vision  is  also  given  concerning  it  to 
Ainram — the  mother  la  spared  the  usual  p^na  of  Mionr— t!ie  child  when  discovered  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  lefnses  to  suck  any  breast  but  that  of  its  mother — when  grown  a 
Lttls,  he  becatne  so  beautiful  Chat  strangers  must  needs  turn  back  and  look  after  him,  &a. 
But  witli  all  these  unwarratited  addiUons,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  Jewishj  or  rather  human 
partiality,  not  a  word  is  said  of  his  killing  (he  Egyptian ;  he  is  ohhged  to  ^e,  indeed, 
bttt  only  because  of  tlie  envy  of  the  Egyptians  for  his  having  delivered  them  from  the 
Ethiopians  (Anti([.  iL  !>,  10,  II.)  In  Scripture  bis  act  in  killing  the  Egyptian,  Is  not 
expressly  condemned  as  siiifnl ;  bnt,  as  often  happens  there,  this  is  clearly  enough  indi- 
cated by  the  results  in  providence  growing  out  of  it.  Many  commentators  justJfyMosea 
in  emiOng  the  Egyptian,  on  the  grotuid  of  his  being  moved  to  it  by  a  divine  impulse. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  supposed  himself  to  have  hod  such  an  impulse,  but  that 
is  a  different  thing  from  his  actually  having  it ;  and  Augusiine  judged  rightly,  when  he 
thought  Moses  could  act  be  altogether  jusfflied,  "  quia  nullam  adhnc  le^timam  potesta- 
tem  gereba^  nee  acceptam  divinitns,  nee  huniana  sadetate  oi'i^ataai." — Qoiest.  in  Exo- 
dnm,  g  ii. 
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very  difierent  elemente  recLuired  to  mingle  in  his  previous  training, 
besides  such  as  he  could  acquire  in  Egypt  Before  he  was  quali- 
fied to  take  the  government  of  such  a  people,  and  be  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  executing  the  manifold  and  arduous  part  he  had  to  dis- 
charge in  connection  with  them,  he  needed  to  have  trial  of  a 
kind  of  life  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt, — to  feel  himself  at  home  amid  the  deso- 
lation and  solitudes  of  the  desert,  and  there  to  become  habituated 
to  solemn  converse  with  his  God,  and  formed  to  the  requisite 
■gravity,  meekness,  patience,  and  subduedness  of  spirit  Thus  God 
overruled  his  too  rash  and  hasty  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
his  kindred,  to  the  proper  completion  of  his  own  preparatory  train- 
ing, and  provided  for  him  the  advantage  of  as  long  a  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  learn  divine  wisdom,  as  he  had  already  spent  in 
learning  human  wisdom  in  Egypt.  We  have  no  direct  information 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  spirit  w£^  exercised  during  this  period 
of  exile,  yet  the  names  he  gave  to  his  children  shew,  that  it  did  not 
pass  unimproved.  The  first  he  called  Gershom,  "  Because  he  was 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land," — ^implying,  that  he  felt  in  the  in- 
most deptl«  of  his  soul  the  sadness  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  his  kindred,  and  perhaps  also  at  being  disappointed  of 
his  hope  in  r^ard  to  the  promised  inheritance.  The  second  he 
named  Eliezer,  saying,  "  The  God  of  my  father  is  my  help," — 
betokening  his  clear,  realizing  faith  in  the  invisible  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  to  whom  his  soul  had  now  learnt  more  tho- 
roughly and  confidingly  to  turn  itself,  since  he  had.  been  compelled 
so  painfully  to  look  away  from  the  world.  And  now  having 
passed  through  the  school  of  Gfod  in  its  two  grand  departments, 
and  in  both  extremes  of  life  obtained  ample  opportunitisi  for  ac- 
quiring the  wisdom  which  was  peculiarly  needed  for  Israel's  deli- 
verer and  lawgiver,  the  set  time  for  God  was  come,  and  he  appeared 
to  Moses  at  the  bush  for  the  special  purpose  of  investing  him  with 
a  divine  commission  for  the  task. 

But  here  a  new  and  unlocked  for  diiificulty  presented  itself  in 
his  own  relucfance  to  receive  the  conomiseion.  We  know  how 
apt,  in  great  enterprises,  which  concern  the  welfare  of  many,  while 
one  has  to  take  the  lead,  a  rash  and  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  is  to  beget  a  spirit  of  excessive  caution  and 
timidity — a  sort  of  shyness  and  chagrin — especially  if  the  failure 
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has  seemed  in  any  measure  attributable  to  a  want  of  sympathy 
and  support  on  the  part  of  those,  whose  co-operation  was  most 
confidently  relied  on.  Sometliing  not  unlike  this  appears  to  have 
grown  upon  Moses  in  the  desert.  Remembering  how  his  precipi- 
tate attempt  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  kindred,  and  rouse  them 
to  a  combined  effort  to  regain  their  freedom,  had  not  only  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  Pharaoh,  but  was  met  by  insult  and 
reproach  from  his  kindred  themselveSj  he  could  not  but  feel,  that 
the  work  of  their  deliverance  was  likely  to  prove  both  a  heai-tless 
and  a  perilous  tasli — a  work,  that  would  need  to  be  wi-ought  out, 
not  only  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  mightiest  king- 
dom in  the  world,  but  also  under  the  most  trying  discourage- 
ments, arising  from  the  now  degraded  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the 
people.  This  feeling,  of  which  Moses  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
conscious  even  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt,  may  easily  be 
conceived  to  have  increased  in  no  ordinary  degree,  amid  the  deep 
solitudes  and  CLuiet  occupations  of  a  shepherd's  hfe,  in  which  he 
was  permitted  to  live  tiU  he  had  the  weight  of  fourscore  years 
upon  his  head.  So  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  deposition  he 
manifested  to  start  objections  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  dehverance,  but  are  only  surprised  at  the 
unreasonable  and  daring  length,  to  which,  in  spite  of  every  con- 
sideration and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  God,  he  persisted  in 
urging  them. 

The  symbol  in  which  the  Lord  then  appeai^ed  to  Moses,  the 
bush  burning  but  not  consumed,  was  well  fitted  on  reflection  to 
inspire  him  with  encouragement  and  hope.  It  pointed,  Moses 
could  not  fail  to  remember,  when  he  came  to  meditate  on  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  to  "  the  smoking  fimiace  and  the  burning 
lamp,"  which  had  passed  in  vision  before  the  eye  of  Abraham, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  fnture  sufferings  of  his  posterity  in  the 
land  tliat  was  not  theirs  (&en.  sv,  17.)  Such  a  furnace  now 
again  visibly  presented  itself,  but  the  little  thorn-bush,  emblem  of 
the  covenant-people,  the  tree  of  God's  planting,  stood  uninjured 
in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  because  the  covenant  God  himself 
was  there.  "Why,  then,  should  Moses  despond  on  account  of  the 
afflictions  of  his  people,  or  shrink  from  the  arduous  task  now  com- 
mitted to  him  ?  Especially  when  the  distinct  assiuance  was 
given  to  him  of  ajl  needfiil  powers  and  gifts  to  ftunish  him  aiight 
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for  the  undertaking,  and  the  word  of  Gfod  was  solemnly  pledged 
to  conduct  it  to  a  suecesefid  issue. 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  interview,  at  which  Mosee  received 
his  commission,  that  the  difficulties  and  disconi'agements  which 
pressed  most  upon  his  mind,  were  those  connected  with  the  sunt 
and  degenerate  condition  of  the  covenanl>-people  themselves,  who 
appeared  to  him  hopelessly  dead  to  the  promise  of  the  covenant, 
and  even  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  their 
Fathera.  His  concern  on  the  latter  point  led  him  to  ask  what  he 
should  say  to  them,  when  they  inquired  for  the  name  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  in  whose  name  he  was  to  go  to  them  ?  His 
question  was  met  with  the  sublime  reply,  "  I  am  that  I  am  ; 
thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thon 
say  unto  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers, 
the  Giod  of  Abraham,  the  Gfod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my 
memorial  unto  all  generations."^    "When  God  thus  claims  to  him- 


'  Ex.  iii,  14,  15.  "  From  tlia  passage  ive  learn,  1.  That  ntn'<  (Jehovah)  is  to  be 
deriTed  fcom  ritn,  which  is  the  same  ivith  ri'^  (to  tje).  2.  Tliat  it  is  the  third  person 
of  the  futm-B.  For  it  is  certain,  that  jt'BN  (I  am)  which  G!od  ns^  when  apeaking  in  bis 
own  pai-aon,  ia  the  first  person  fiitm-e,  and  not  less  so,  tliat  nifi''  (JBhovah)  which  ha 
delivara  to  his  people  to  be  nsed  whan  spealdng  of  him,  is  the  tliird.  3.  We  inither 
learn  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  la  the  signification  of  The  Being,  The  Existing  One ; 
aa  the  uts,  already  reader  it  by  o  »v  ;  and  that  the  gronnd  tor  the  choice  of  this  naaie, 
is  that  which  is  ^ven  by  John  Damascene,  viz.  tliat  it  is  the  most  suitable  name  of 
God,  '  eiiioe  he  comprehends  in  himsdf  everything  that  is,  like  a  certiun  boundless  and 
hifinlte  ocean  of  being.'  .  .  .  H  God  is  who  he  is,  i.  e.  constantly  the  same,  the 
unchangeable,  BO  ia  he  also  the  Existing  One,  or  the  absolute  Being,  and  if  he  le  the 
absolute  Being,  he  is  also  the  unchangeable ;  as  Malachi  (ch.  iii.  6.),  from  the  expres- 
sion, '  I  am  Jehovah,'  drawa  the  conclusion,  '  I  change  not.'  Of  eveiything,  which 
relatively  la  not  being,  it  may  be  aaid  :  I  am  not  that  I  am.  Whatever  is  made  does 
not  conUnue  uiiitbrmly  alike,  hat  in  certain  cinumstancea  is  unlike  itself.  Only  God 
properly  ia,  bocanse  the  Being  is  constantly  the  same,  and  because  the  constancy  the 
same  is  the  Bang,"— HEKGSTBSBEitG,  Autlien.  L  p.  244-6.  The  meaning  oC  the  term 
Jehovah,  is  given  in  Kev.  i.  4,  8,  Heb.  xiii.  8,  and  beiug  apphed  to  Christ,  the  passages 
assert  in  the  strongest  language  hia  easenMal  Godhead.  The  explanation  of  Baumgaiv 
ten  and  Dehtssch,  who  take,  not  being,  but  Jecominy,  as  the  radical  idea,  and  nadeiiatand 
the  name  Jehovah  to  designate  God,  "  as  the  one,  who  is  atwaja  diacoTBiiiig  himaelf 
anew  to  men,  revealing  himself  through  aU  ages,  the  God,  in  short,  of  the  historical 
revelation,"  is  by  no  means  so  natural  as  that  of  Hengstenberg,  and  is  liable  to  some 
seiious  olgections,  which  Hengsteiibei'g  has  pressed  in  his  Commentarj'  on  the  Apo- 
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m\i,  and  conimands  Ms  servant  to  make  him  known  to  others,  by 
a  name  which  so  peculiarly  expresses  his  eternal  being  and  God- 
head, how  immeasurably  does  he  raise  himself  to  the  view  of  his 
people  above  the  idolatrous  atmosphere  of  Egypt !  Nor  was  tlie 
idea,  as  some  have  alleged,  too  abstract  and  sublime  for  thc«e  to 
whom  it  was  at  first  presented.  For  while  linquestionably  it  is 
fitted  to  suggest  thoughts  of  God,  which  the  most  enhghtenedand 
elevated  mind  must  ever  feel  itself  inadequate  fidly  to  compre- 
hend, it  at  the  same  time  presented  him  in  a  character  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  placed.  The 
name  here,  as  usual  in  Scripture,  was  not  assumed  as  an  arbi- 
trary, or  even  as  a  general  designation,  but  as  a  particular,  dis- 
tinctive appellation,  expressive  of  what  G^id  was  in  reference 
to  them,  for  whose  immediate  behoof  it  was  assumed.  It  was  the 
manifestation  of  his  peculiar  and  distinguishii^  character,  with 
special  reference  to  that  covenant-relation,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Abraham,  he  held  toward  them.  It  told  them,  that  however 
changed  their  condition  now  was  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  their  fathers,  and  however  far  they  were  from  having 
received  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  then  made  to  them  as  a 
family,  the  God  of  their  fathers  remained,  according  to  his  e^en- 
tial  nature,  without  the  least  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  of 
the  same  mind  and  purpose  as  when  he  first  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  them.  And  not  only  so — ^but  in  the  development  of 
this  m<^  rasential  and  characteristic  name,  as  there  would  be  in 
their  experience  a  glorious  fulfilment  of  covenant  love  and  faith- 
fulness, BO  there  would  be  a  higher  manifestation  than  had  yet 
been  ^ven  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  a  deeper  insight 
afforded  into  his  blessed  nature,  and  the  righteous  principles  of 
hia  government ;  so  that  in  comparison  of  what  was  now  to  be 
done,  it  might  even  be  said,  that  the  earher  patriai'clis  "  had  not 
known  him  by  his  name  Jehovah,"  but  only  as  "  El  Shaddai," 
God  Almighty .1 

'  Ex.  vi  S-8.  In  the  view  we  liare  given  of  this  passage,  it  is  implied,  that  fha  want 
gf  knowledge  aacribed  to  tlie  patriarchs  in  I'eapect  to  the  uame  Jehovah,  was  not  aliso- 
lute,  biU  relative.  LiteiaB/  they  did  know  God  by  Ihat  name,  for  he  frequently  need  it 
ill  his  Bi^di'e^es  to  them,  and  they  again  In  their  addresses  to  liiin  ;~and,  as  men  taught 
of  God,  th^  conld  not  bat  poaseas  soniB  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  character,  as  indi- 
cated hy  tiiis  niinie.     But  it  was  ao  imperfect  and  limited,   Oiat  it  might  be  [■epi'eaenieiJ 
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With  sucli  ati'ong  encouragements  and  exalted  prospects,  was 
Moses  sent  fortli  to  execute  in  the  name  of  God  the  commission 
given  to  him.  And  as  a  pledge,  that  nothing  would  fail  of  what 
had  been  promised,  he  was  met  at  the  very  outset  of  his  arduous 
course  by  Aaron  his  brother,  who  came  from  Egypt  at  God's  insti- 
gation to  concert  with  him  meofiures  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
Idndred  from  the  now  intolerable  load  of  oppression,  under  which 
they  groaned. 

The  personal  history  of  the  deKverer  and  hi  a  commission,  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  exhibits  the 
following  principles,  on  wliich  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
lengthened  illustration.  1.  The  time  for  the  deliverer  appearing 
and  entering  on  the  mighty  work  given  him  to  do,  as  it  should  be 
the  one  fittest  for  the  purpose,  so  it  must  be  the  one  chosen  and 
fixed  by  God.  It  might  seem  long  in  coming  to  many,  whose 
hearts  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  adversary,  and  they  might 
sometimes  have  been  disposed,  if  they  had  been  able,  to  hasten 
forward  its  arrival.  But  the  Lord  knew  best  when  it  should  take 
place,  and  ■with  unerring  precision,  determined  it  beforehand. 
Hence  we  read  of  Ohiisf  s  appearance  having  occurred  "  in  due 
time,"  or  "  in  the  fulness  of  time."  There  were  many  lines  then 
meeting  in  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  world,  which  rendered 
that  particular  period  above  all  others  suitable  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  for  the  first  time  were  aU  things 
I'eady  for  the  execution  of  heaven's  grand  purpose,  and  the  vast 
issues  that  were  to  gi-ow  out  of  it, 

2.  The  dehverer,  when  he  came,  must  arise  within  the  church 
itself.  He  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  brother  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem  ;  bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their 
flesli ;  partf^er  not  merely  of  their  nature,  but  also  of  their  infir- 

as  notliiiig,  compared  with  what  was  ptesently  to  be  ^yeii — like  tlie  gloiy  of  tlie  Mosaic 
diapensaUou,  which  is  declared  to  liave  been  no  glory,  "  by  I'eaaon  of  that  wliich  excel- 
leth"  in  ChiTst. — We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  tlian  notice,  that  Warburton, 
in  the  tiTie  spirit  of  Spencer  and  Le  Clerc,  finds  in  the  whole  of  this  communication 
about  the  name  Jehovah,  only  an  accommodation  to  Egjptian  usage  i-egardhig  the  reli- 
gion of  names  affirmed  to  liave  been  preTalent  then :  "I  before  condescended  to  have  a 
name  of  distincljon,  hat  now  in  compliance  to  anolher  prqudice  I  condescend  to  have  a 
name  of  houom." — (Diy.  Leg.  B.  iv.  s.  6.)  A  notable  iMscovery,  truly!  to  use  the 
Bishop's  own  language  to  an  opponent — but  certainly  little  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the 
words  o!  God,  or  to  administer  comfort  to  the  Israelites. 
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mities,  their  dangere,  and  their  sufEerings.  Though  he  had  to 
come  from  the  highest  heavens  to  accomplish  the  work,  still  it 
was  not  as  clad  with  the  armoury,  and  sparkling  with  the  glory 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  that  he  must  enter  on  it,  but  as  the  seed 
of  the  vanctuiahed  woman,  the  child  of  promise  in  the  fiumly  of 
God,  and  himself  having  experience  of  the  lowest  depths  of  sorrow 
and  abasement,  which  sin  had  brought  upon  them.  Only,  how- 
ever, as  of  that  family,  not  of  the  world  at  large.  For  the  church, 
though  ever  bo  depressed  and  afflicted  in  her  condition,  cannot  be 
indebted  to  the  world  for  a  deliverer  ;  the  world  must  be  indebted 
to  her,  "With  her  is  the  covenant  of  God  ;  and  she  alone  ie  the 
mother  of  the  divine  seed,  that  overcomes  the  wicked  ona 

3.  Yet  the  deliverance,  even  in  its  earher  stages,  when  existing 
only  in  the  personal  history  of  the  deliverer,  is  not  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  world, — ^the  ble^ing  of  Israel  was  interwoven 
with  acts  of  kindness  derived  from  the  heathen, — and  the  child 
Moses,  with  whom  their  very  existence  as  a  nation  and  aU  its 
comir^  glory  was  bound  up,  owed  his  preservation  to  a  member 
of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  in  that  house  found  a  fit  asylum  and 
nursing-place,  Thtm  the  earth  "  helped  the  woman,"  as  it  has 
often  done  since.  The  captain  of  our  salvation  had  in  hke  man- 
ner to  be  helped.  For,  though  born  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  had 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  safety  and  protection  which  "his  own" 
denied  him,  and  partly — ^not  because  absolutely  necessary  to  veiify 
the  type,  but  to  render  its  ftilfihnent  more  strilang  and  palpable — 
was  indebted  for  his  preservation  to  that  very  Egypt  which  had 
sheltered  the  infancy  of  Moses.  So  that  in  the  case  even  of  tlie 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  the  history  of  redemption  links 
itself  closely  with  the  history  of  the  world. 

4.  StiU  the  deliverer,  as  to  his  person,  his  preparation,  his  gifts 
and  calling,  is  peculiarly  of  God.  That  such  a  person  as  Moses 
was  provided  for  the  church  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  was  en- 
tirely the  result  of  (Jod's  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  his  preparation  for  the  work,  as  well 
as  the  commission  given  him  to  undertake  it,  and  the  supernatural 
endowments  fitting  him  for  its  execution,  manifestly  bespoke  the 
special  and  gracious  interposition  of  Gfod.  But  the  same  holds 
true  in  each  particulai',  and  stUl  more  illustriously  appears  in 
dirifit.     In  his  peraon,  pre-eminently  the  fathej-'s  giit — a  gitl  of 
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peerless  value,  and  bestowed  solely  from  i-egard  to  the  evei 
covenant,  which  secured  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  in  his  o 
as  Mediator  called  and  appointed  by  the  Father  ;  prepared  also  for 
entering  on  it,  first  by  familial-  converse  with  the  world,  and  then 
by  a  season  of  wilderness-seclusion  and  trial ;  replenished  directly 
from  above  with  gifts  adequate  to  the  work,  even  to  Ms  being 
filled  with  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead :— Everything,  in 
short,  to  beget  the  impression,  that  while  the  church  is  honoured 
as  the  channel  through  which  the  deliverer  comes,  yet  the  deli- 
verer himself  is  in  aU  respects  the  peculiar  ^ft  of  God,  and  that 
here  especially  it  may  be  said,  "  of  hhii,  and  tlirough  him,  and  to 
him  are  all  things," 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  lerael'e 
deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage.  One  can  easily  imagine 
that  various  methods  might  have  heen  devised  to  bring  it  ahout. 
And  had  the  Israelites  heen  an  ordinary  race  of  men,  and  had  the 
question  simply  been,  how  to  get  thena  most  easily  and  quickly 
released  from  their  state  of  oppression,  a  method  would  probably 
have  been  adopted  very  different  from  the  one  that  was  actually 
pursued.  It  is  by  viewing  the  matter  thus,  that  shallow  and 
superficial  minds  eo  often  form  an  erroneous  judgment  concerning 
it.  They  see  nothing  pecuhar  in  the  case,  and  form  their  esti- 
mate of  tlie  whole  transactions,  as  if  only  common  relations  were 
concerned,  and  nothing  more  than  worldly  ends  were  in  view. 
Hence,  because  the  plan  from  the  first  savoured  so  much  of  judg- 
ment,— because,  instead  of  seeldng  to  have  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  conciliatory  manner,  the  Lord  rather 
selected  a  couj^e  that  was  likely  to  produce  bloodshed, — ^nay,  is 
even  represented  a«  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  that  an  oc- 
casion might  be  found  for  pouring  a  long  series  of  troubles  and 
dffiolations  on  the  land, — ^because  the  plan  actually  chosen  was  of 
such  a  Idnd,  many  have  not  scrupled  to  denounce  it  as  imworthy 
of  God,  and  more  befitting  a  cruel  and  malignant  than  a  wise  and 
beneficent  being. 

Now,  in  rising  above  this  false  ground,  and  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions that  naturally  spring  from  it,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  bome 
in  mind  that  higher  relations  were  here  concerned,  and  more  im- 
portant objects  at  stake,  than  those  of  this  world.  The  Israelites 
were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  standing  in  a  covenant-relation  to 
him,  his  church.  However  far  most  of  them  had  been  living  be- 
neath their  obligations  and  their  calling,  they  still  occupied  a 
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pDBition  wliich  was  iield  by  no  otha'  family  on  earth.  With  lihem 
was  identified;  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
cause  of  heaven ; — ajid  the  power  that  oppressed  and  afflicted 
them,  was  trampling  at  every  step  on  rights  which  G«d  had  con- 
ferred, and  provoking  the  execution  of  a  curse  which  he  had 
solemnly  denounced.  If  the  cause  and  blessing  of  heaven  were 
bound  up  with  the  Israelites,  then  Pharaohj  in  acting  toward  them 
as  an  enemy  and  oppressor,  must  of  necessity  have  espoused  the 
interest  and  become  liable  to  the  doom  of  Satan. 

Besides,  it  must  be  carefidly  borne  in  mind,  that  here  espe- 
ciaUy,  where  God  had  immediately  to  work,  his  dealings  and  dis- 
pensations were  of  a  preparatory  nature.  They  wa'e  planned 
and  executed  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  work  of  redemption, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  accomplished  by  Christ,  and  were 
conseq^iiently  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody  on  the 
comparatively  small  scale  of  their  earthly  transactiona  and  inte- 
rests, the  truths  and  principles  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
developed  in  the  affaire  of  a  divine  and  everlasting  kingdom,^ 
This  being  the  ease,  the  dehverance  of  Isi'ael  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  must  have  been  distinguished  at  least  hy  the  following 
features : — 1.  It  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  appeared  to  be  a 
wort  of  peculiar  difficulty — requhing  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  very  great  and  powerful  obstacles — rescuing  the  people 
from  the  strong  grasp  of  an  enemyj  who  though  a  cruel  tyrant 
and  ugiu^er,  yet,  on  account  of  their  sin,  had  acquired  over  them 
a  lordly  dominion,  and  by  means  of  terror  kept  them  subject  to 
bondage.  3.  Then,  from  this  being  the  case,  the  deliverance 
must  necessarily  have  been  effected  by  the  execution  of  judgment 
upon  the  adversary ;  so  that  as  the  work  of  ju(^;ment  proceeded 
on  the'one  hand,  the  work  of  deHverance  would  proceed  on  the 
other,  and  ^the  freedom  of  the  covenant  people  be  completely 
flchieved,  only  when  the  principalitiefl  and  powers  which  held 
them  in  bondage  were  utterly  spoiled  and  vanquished.  3.  Finally, 
this  twofold  process  of  salvation  with  destruction,  must  have 
been  of  a  kind  fitted  to  call  forth  the  peculiar  powers  and  per- 
fections of  Godliead,  bo  that  all  who  wifaiessed  it,  or  to  whom  the 
e  of  it  should  come,  might  be  constrained  to  own  and 

'  Vol.  I.  Book  I,  ■'.  3 
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admire  the  wonder-woridng  hand  of  G-od,  and  inafcinctively,  as  it 
were,  exclaim, "  Behold  what  God  hath  wrought !  It  is  Me  doing, 
and  maivelloas  in  our  eyes." — ^We  say,  all  tins  must  have  heeti  on 
the  supposition  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  work  heing  taken ; 
and  excepting  on  that  supposition  we  have  no  right  to  give  any 
judgment  concerning  it,  or  if  we  do,  we  shall  certainly  judge 
amiss. 

On  this  sciiptural  ground  we  take  our  stand,  when  proceed- 
ing to  examine  the  aJfairs  connected  with  this  method  of  de- 
liverance, and  we  assert  them  not  only  to  be  capable  of  a  satis- 
factory vindication,  but  to  have  been  incapable  of  serving  the 
purposes  which  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  if  they  had 
not  been  ordered  substantially  m  tliey  wera  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible that  here,  any  more  than  in  what  afterwards  befel  Christ, 
the  order  of  events  should  have  been  left  to  any  lawless  power, 
working  as  it  pleased,  bnt  that  alt  must  have  been  aiTanged  "  by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Grod,"  and  arranged 
precisely  as  they  occurred.  Tlie  onfcetretching  of  tie  divine  arm 
to  inflict  the  most  desolating  judgments  on  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  slaying  of  the  firat-hom,  and  the  oveiihrow  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host,  were  essential  parts  of  the  divine  plan.  But  since  these 
appear  as  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  this 
also  must  Iiave  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  plan ;  and  was 
therefore  announced  to  Moses  from  the  first  as  an  event  that  might 
certainly  be  expected,  and  which  would  give  a  peculiar  direction 
to  the  whole  series  of  transactions.^  For  this  hardenii^  of  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  was  the  very  hinge,  in  a  seirse,  on  which  the 
divine  plan  turned,  and  could  least  of  all  be  left  to  chance  or  un- 
certainty. It  presents  itself,  not  simply  as  an  obstacle  to  be  re- 
moved, but  as  a  circumstance  to  be  employed  for  securing  a  more 
illustrious  display  of  the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and  effecting 
the  redemption  of  Ms  people  in  the  way  most  consistent  witli  his 
righteous  purposes.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  hang 
merely  upon  the  will  of  Pharaoh ;  somehow  the  hand  of  God 
must  have  been  in  the  matter,  as  it  belongs  to  him  to  settle  and 
arrange  all  that  concent  the  redemption  of  Ms  people,  and  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory.      Nor,  otherwise,  could  there 
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have  been  any  Kecurity  for  the  divine  plan  proceeding  to  ita 
accomplishment,  or  for  its  possessing  such  feature  as  might  ren- 
der it  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  greater  redemption  that  was  to 
coma 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  look  at  the  hardening  of  Phaia»h'a 
heart  in  the  connection  which  it  thus  holds  with  the  entire  plan 
of  God,  or  to  consider  the  marked  and  distinct  manner  in  ■which 
it  is  ascribed  to  his  agency,  and  yet  to  spealt  of  Pharaoh  beir^ 
simply  allowed  to  harden  Ha  own  heart,  as  presenting  a  snificient 
explanation  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  he  is  often  afSrmed  also  to 
have  himself  hardened  his  heart ;  and  in  the  very  first  announce- 
ment of  it  (ch,  iii  19,  "  I  am  sure,  or  rather,  I  know  that  the 
King  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go,")  as  acutely  remarked  by 
Baiungarten,  "  the  Lord  characterizes  the  resistance  of  Pharaoh 
ss  an  act  of  freedom,  existing  apart  from  the  Lord  himself ;  for 
I  know  tlmt  which  objectively  stairds  out  and  apart  from  me."' 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  justly  noticed  by  Hengstenberg,  that  as 
the  hBrdening  is  ascribed  to  God,  both  in  the  announcement  of 
it  beforehand,  and  in  the  subsequent  recapitulation  (Ex.  iv.  21, 
vii.  3,  si.  10),  "  Pharaoh's  hardening  appears  to  be  enclosed  within 
that  of  Grod's,  and  to  be  dej>endent  on  it.  It  seems  also  to  be 
intentional,  that  the  hardening  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  plagues,  and  to  God  toward  the  end.  The 
higher  the  plagues  rise,  the  more  does  Pharaoh's  hai-dening  assume 
a  supernatural  charaetei',  and  the  reference  was  the  more  likely  to 
be  made  to  its  supernatural  cause."" 

The  conclusion,  indeed,  is  inevitable.  It  is  impo^ible,  by  any 
Mr  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  on  any  profound  view  of  the 
transactions  referred  to,  to  get  rid  of  the  divine  agency  in  the 
nmtter.     Even  Thohick  says,  "  That  the  hardening  of  the  Egyp- 

'  Commmtttiy  oil  Ex.  iii.  19,  20. 

*  Autliantie,  il.  p.  462.  Some  Biress  ia  laid  by  Hengeteulierg  OQ  thB  liardBning  being 
aecribed  seven  times  to  Phamob,  and  tiie  same  number  of  tJmea  to  God,  as  indicating 
that  it  has  respect  to  the  covenant  of  God,  of  which  seren  is  tbe  ^n.  BaHingacten 
filao  lays  some  stress  on  the  uuTubers,  bat  ftids  eiLch  to  ba  tea  timea  repeatecl,  tha  £igtt 
of  completeneas.  Both  bare  to  deal  arbitraiily  witb  the  sacred  text  to  make  ont  their 
respective  numbers  (for  axampie,  Hengstenberg  leaves  out  the  three  hardeniiigs  of  God 
ia  eh.  Kiv.  and  Baumgarten  trflftta  ch,  viL  13  and  14,  aa  if  they  epoke  of  two  distinct 
hardenuigB.)  It  U  also  against  the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  narrative  to  draw  fiooi 
the  mere  intra  of  5is  hiMnricsl  atatiimaiitit  sncb  hicltlan  meanhlgs. 
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tian  was,  on  one  side,  oi'dained  by  God,  no  disciple  of  Christian 
theology  can  deny.  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that 
God  would  not  permit  evil,  unless  he  were  Lord  over  it ;  and 
that  he  permits  it,  because  it  cannot  act  aa  a  check  upon  Ids 
plan  of  the  world,  but  must  be  equally  subservient  to  him  as 
good — ^the  only  difference  being,  that  the  former  is  so  compul- 
sorily,  the  latter  optionally."^  That  God  had  no  hand  in  the  sin, 
■which  mingles  itself  with  evil,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  since  he  everywhere  appears  there  as  the 
avenger  of  sin,  and  hence  cannot  possibly  be  io  any  sense  its 
author.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 
partook  of  sin,  it  must  have  been  altogether  his  own  ;  his  con- 
duct, considered  as  a  course  of  heady  and  high  minded  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  wiU,  was  pursued  in  the  free,  though  un- 
righteous exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  This,  however,  does  not 
hinder,  t!mt  there  should  have  been  a  direct  and  positive  agency 
of  God  m  the  matter,  to  the  effect  of  determining  both  the  man- 
ner and  extent  of  the  opposition.  "  It  is  in  the  powei'  of  the 
■wicked  to  sin,"  says  St  Augustine,  "  but  that  in  sinning  they  do 
this  or  that  by  their  wickedness,  is  not  in  their  own  power,  but  in 
God's,  who  divides  and  arranges  the  darkness."^  To  the  same 
purpose,  and  still  more  distinctly,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith :  "  God's  providence  extendeth  itself  to  all  sins  of  angels 
and  men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  permisaon,  but  sueh  as  ha^th 
joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise 
ordering  and  governing  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  unto  his 
o'wn  holy  ends  ;  yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only 
from  the  creature,  and  not  from  God."  It  is  wholly  chargeable 
on  man  himself,  if  there  is  a  sinM  disposition  at  work  in  his 
bosom ;  but  that  dispceition  existing  there,  and  resisting  the 
means  which  God  employs  to  subdue  it,  the  man  has  no  longer 
any  control  over  the  course  and  issue  of  evente.  This  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  directed  by  him  in  the  way,  and  turned 

■  Oil  Rom.  ix.  19,  note  ftimiaheil  to  English  tvaiislaiion,  Bib.  Cab.  sii.  p.  249,  Busli, 
liowBvai-,  in  his  noiss  on  Exoflue,  still  speaks  of  the  mere  permiaaion  as  sufficient :  "  God 
is  said,  to  have  done  it,  because  he  permitted  it  to  he  done."  Hia  critidsm  on  the  irorda 
does  not  in  the  leaat  contribute  to  help  fhia  meaning.  Dean  Grai'es,  as  Acminian 
writeifl  generally,  holds  the  same  vieiT.     (Works,  Voi.  III.  p.  321,  &o.) 

'  Liber,  de  Piiedestiiintione  Sanetnnini,  §  33. 
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into  the  form  and  channel  which  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
ends  of  his  righteous  government.  "  He  places  the  sinner  in 
such  situations,  that  precisely  this  or  that  temptation  shall  assail 
him — blinks  the  thoughts  to  certain  determinate  objects  of  sinful 
desire,  and  secures  their  remaining  attaohed  to  these,  and  not 
starting  off  to  others.  The  hatred  in  the  heart  belonged  to  Shimei 
himself;  hiit  it  was  Gkid's  work  that  tliis  hatred  should  settle  so 
pecuHarly  upon  David,  and  should  shew  itself  in  exactly  the  manner 
it  did.  It  was  David's  own  faidt  that  he  became  elated  with  pride ; 
the  course  of  action  which  this  pride  was  to  take,  was  accidental, 
so  fai-  as  he  was  concerned ;  it  belonged  to  God,  who  turns  the 
hearts  of  kings,  like  the  rivers  of  waters.  Hence  it  is  said,  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  '  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  Idndled  against  Israel, 
and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel  and 
Judah,'  Yet  was  he  not  thereby  in  the  least  justified,  and  there- 
fore, V.  10,  he  confesses  that  he  had  siimed  greatly,  and  prays  the 
Lord  to  take  away  his  iniquity."' 

Now,  applyii^  these  views  to  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  cer- 
tainly his  own  prond  and  wicked  heart  which  prompted  him  to 
refuse  the  command  of  God  to  let  Israel  go.  But  he  might  have 
retained  that  disposition  in  all  its  force,  and  yet  have  acted  dif- 
ferently fix)m  what  he  did,  Mere  selfishness,  or  considerations  of 
policy,  might  have  induced  him  to  restrain  it,  as  from  hke  mo- 
tives, not  from  any  proper  change  of  heart,  his  magicians  first, 
and  afterwards  his  counsellors,  appear  to  have  wished  (Ex.  viii. 
19  ;  X.  7.)  But  the  hand  of  God  exerted  such  control  over  him, 
so  bounded  and  hedged  him  in,  that  while  he  clung  to  the  evil 
principle,  he  must  pursue  his  infatuated  and  fool-hardy  course  ; 
this  one  path  lay  open  to  him.  And  for  his  doing  so,  two  things 
were  necessaiy,  and  in  these  the  action  of  Omnipotence  was  dis- 
played : — 1.  Krst,  the  strong  and  courageous  disposition  capable 
of  standing  fast  under  formidable  dangers,  and  grappling  with 
gigantic  difficulties — a  natural  endowment,  which  could  only  have 
been  derived  from  God.     That  such  a  disposition  should  have 


1  Antlientie,  II.  p.  166.  See  also  Caltin'a  Institutes,  B.  I.  o.  18,  and  B.  II.  c.  i,  ftir 
the  proof,  rather  tban  the  explanation,  of  the  feet,  thai  "bare  pei'mission  is  too  weak  to 
eland,  mid  that  it  is  the  merest  trifling  to  substitute  a  bare  permiasioii  for  the  providence 
of  God,  as  if  he  eat  in  a  watch-tower,  wwtjng  for  foi'tuitons  events,  his  judgments  mean- 
while depoiiding  on  the  will  of  man." 
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been  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degi'ee  by  the  Pbaraoli  who  then  oc- 
cnpied  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  the  result  of  God's  agency,  though 
Pharaoh  alone  was  responsible  for  its  abuse.  2.  But,  besides, 
there  was  needed  such  a  disposal  of  circumstances  as  might  tend 
to  prompt  and  stimulate  to  the  utmost  this  disposition  of  Pha^ 
raoh ;  for  otherwise  it  might  have  lain  comparatively  dormant, 
or,  at  least,  might  have  been  far  from  running  such  a  singularly 
perverse  and  infatuated  course.  Here  also  the  hand  of  God  mani- 
fested its  worMng.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  language  of  Tholuckj 
"  brought  about  those  circumstances,  which  made  the  heart  dis- 
pceed  to  evil  still  harder."  Many  writers,  who  substantially 
admit  this,  limit  the  circumstances  tending  to  produce  the  result 
in  question  to  the  lenity  and  forbearance  of  Giod,  in  so  readily 
and  frefLuently  releasing  Phai'aoh  from  the  execution  of  judgment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which,  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  would  be  fitted  to  produce  a  hard- 
ening effect ;  but  it  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  one ;  there 
were  others,  which  must  have  had  a  still  more  powerful  tendency 
in  the  same  direction,  and  which  were  also  more  properly  judicial 
in  their  character.  Such,  in  the  first  instance,  and  most  evidently) 
was  the  particular  Idnd  of  miracles  which  Moses  was  instructed  to 
work  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations — the  transforming 
of  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  back  again  to  a  rod ;  for  this  was 
precisely  the  field  on  which  Pharaoh  might  be  tempted  to  think 
he  could  successfully  compete  with  Moses,  and  might  rival,  at  least, 
if  not  outdo,  the  pretended  messengers  of  heaven.  However  in- 
explicable the  fact  may  be,  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  from  time  immemorial  the  art  of  working  extras 
ordinary,  and  to  all  appearance  supernatural  effects  on  serpents, 
has  been  practised  by  a  particular  class  of  persons  in  Egypt.  Many 
of  the  ancients  have  written  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  the 
PsyUi,  as  they  are  called,  and  celebrated  their  magical  power,  both 
to  charm  serpente  at  their  will,  and  to  resist  unharmed  the  bites 
of  the  most  venomous  species.  And  it  would  seem  by  the  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  recent  inquirers,  that  descendants  of  the 
ancient  brotherhood  siall  exist  in  Egypt,  forming  an  association 
by  themselves,  and  able,  by  some  means  unknown  to  any  but 
themselves,  to  handle  without  fear  or  injury  the  most  noxious 
seipents,  to  walk  abroad  with  numbers  of  them  coiling  around 
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their  neclai  and  arms,  and  to  malre  ea-tainly  one  species  of  them 
rigid  like  a  rod,  and  feign  themselves  dead.'  It  is  also  certain, 
that  when  they  do  these  wonders,  they  are  in  a  sort  of  phrenzied 
or  ecstatieal  condition,  and  ai-e  believed  by  the  mxdtitude  to  be 
under  divine  influence.  That  this  charming  influence  was,  at 
least  in  its  origin  and  earlier  stages,  the  offspring  to  some  extent 
of  demoniacal  power,  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  Scripture  tes- 
tifies concerning  the  workings  of  that  power  generally,  and  is 
most  naturally  implied  in  the  particular  statements  made  respect- 
ing tlie  magicians  when  contending  with  Moses,  For  although 
we  might,  without  much  violence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text, 
suppose  it  to  represent  that  as  being  done,  which  to  aU  appearance 
was  done,  without  being  understood  positively  to  affirm  that  the 
effect  was  aj^tually  produced ;  yet  the  language  used  of  their  chang- 
ing the  rods  into  serpents,  and  on  a  small  scale  also  turning  water 
into  blood,  and  producing  frogs,  does  in  its  proper  import  indicate 
sometliing  supernatural — corresponding,  as  we  conceive,  to  the 
wonders  of  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  our  Lord's  time,  and 
still  more  closely  perhaps  to  "  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power, 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  which  is  made  to  chai-acterize  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  (Matt.  xsiv.  23 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  Bev.  xiii. 
13).  But  even  without  pressing  this,  the  mere  fact  of  there 
being  then  a  class  of  persons  in  the  service  of  Pharaoh,  who  them- 
selves pretended,  and  were  generally  believed  to  be  posseted  of  a 
divine  power  to  work  the  wonders  in  c[u^tion,  must  evidently  have 
acted  as  a  temptation  with  Pharaoh  to  resist  the  demands  of 
Moses,  being  confident  of  his  abihty  to  contend  with  him  on  this 
peculiar  field  of  prodigies.  Aiid  having  fairly  ventured  on  the 
field  of  conflict,  we  can  easily  understand  how,  with  a  proud  and 
heaven-defying  temper  like  his,  he  would  scorn  to  own  himself 
vanquished ;  even  though  the  nairaculous  working  of  Moses  clearly 
estabhshed  its  superiority  to  any  act  or  power  possessed  by  the 
magicians,  and  they  themselv^  were  at  last  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field,  owning  the  victory  to  be  Jehovah's. 

'  Sao  tho  qnotations  from  the  onoients  in  Boctmrt,  HieiMZ.  iL  p.  393  anil  4 ;  and  for 
the  accovmta  of  the  uiodemB,  Hengafsiiherg's  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moeob,  p.  98-1 08.  Among 
these  are  the  testinioniea  of  the  French  savants,  who  wets  quite  inciednlous  hefors  they 
inyeatigated  the  affair,  aa  to  tliETO  b^ng  anj  thing  more  Uinn  common  sleight-of. 
hand  in  it,  bnt  who  wBiB  oMiged  to  confess  that  "  they  saw  thiii!^  so  wonderfui  that 
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This,  however,  was  only  one  class  of  the  circumstances  wliicli 
were  arranged  by  God,  and  fitted  to  harden  the  heart  of  Phai-aoh. 
To  the  same  account  we  must  also  place  the  progreesive  nature  of 
the  demands  made  upon  him,  in  beginning  first  with  a  request 
for  leave  of  three  days'  ahsence  to  worship  God;  then,  when  this 
was  granted  for  all  who  were  properly  capable  of  taking  part  in 
the  sendee,  insisting  on  the  same  liberty  heing  estended  to  the 
wives  and  children;  and,  again,  when  even  this  was  conceded, 
claiming  to  take  with  them  also  their  flocks  and  heid&  so  that  it 
became  evident  an  entire  escape  ftom  the  land  wa^  meditated 
There  was  no  deceit,  as  the  adversaries  of  revelation  have  some- 
times alleged,  in  this  gradual  opening  of  the  divine  plan ;  nor, 
when  the  last  and  largest  demand  was  made,  was  more  asked  than 
Pharaoh  should  from  the  first  have  voluntarily  granted.  But  so 
Kttle  was  sought  at  the  beginning,  to  make  the  unreasonableness 
of  his  conduct  more  distinctly  apparent,  and  the  gradual  and  suc^ 
cessive  enlargement  of  the  demand  was  intended  to  act  as  a 
temijtation,  to  prove  him,  and  bring  out  the  real  temper  of  his 
heart. 

Finally,  of  the  same  character  also  was  the  last  movement  of 
heaven  in  this  marvellous  chain  of  providences — the  leading  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  as  into  a  net,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
mountains  of  the  wilderne^,  fitted,  aa  it  so  manifestly  was,  to 
surest  the  thought  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  had  recovered  a  little 
from  his  consternation,  and  felt  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat,  that 
now  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  retrieving  his  lost  honour, 
and  with  one  stroke  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.  He  was 
thus  tempted,  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  to  renew  the  conflict, 
and,  when  apparently  sure  of  his  prey,  was  led,  by  the  opening  of 
the  sea  for  the  escape  of  the  Israehtes,  and  the  removal  of  the 
divine  cloud  to  the  rear,  so  as  to  cover  their  flight,  into  the  fatal 
snare  which  involved  him  in  d^tructiou.  In  the  whole,  we  see 
the  directing  and  controlling  agency  of  Gtod,  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  the  hberty  of  Pharaoh,  or  obliging  him  to  sin,  but 
stiU,  in  judgment  for  his  sinful  oppression,  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  unjust  resistance  to  the  claims  of  heaven,  placing  him  in 
situations  which,  though  fitted  to  influence  aright  a  well  consti- 
tuted mind,  were  also  fitted,  when  working  on  such  a  tempei-a^ 
ment  as  his,  to  draw  him  into  the  exfcraordinarj'  course  he  took, 
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and  to  render  the  aeries  of  tranBactions,  as  they  actually  oeeuiTed, 
a  matter  of  moral  certainfrj'.' 

But  to  return  to  the  wonders  which  Moses  was  commi^ioned 
to  perform ;  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  humiliation  of 
Pharaoh  was  not  their  only  design,  nor  even  the  redemption  of 
Israel  their  sole  end.  The  manifeetation  of  Giod's  own  glory  was 
here,  as  in  all  Wa  worlis,  the  highest  object  in  view ;  and  this  re- 
quired that  the  powers  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  with  which  the  inte- 
rest of  Satan  was  at  that  time  peculiarly  identified,  should  he 
brought  into  the  conflict,  and  manifestly  confounded.  For  this 
reason,  also,  it  was  that  the  first  wonders  wrought  had  such  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  exploits  of  the  magicians  or  serpent-charmei-s, 
who  were  the  wonder-workers  connected  with  that  gigantic  system 
of  idolatry,  and  the  main  instruments  of  its  support  and  credit  in 
the  world.  They  were  thus  naturally  drawn,  as  well  as  Pharaoh, 
into  the  contest,  and  became,  along  with  him,  the  visible  heads 
and  representatives  of  the  "  spiritual  wickednesses"  of  Egypt, 
And  since  they  reftised  to  own  the  supremacy,  and  accede  to  Gis 
demands  of  Jehovah,  on  witnessing  that  first,  and  as  it  may  he 
called,  harmlees  triumph  of  his  power  over  theirs — since  they 
resolved,  as  the  adversaries  of  God's  and  the  instrumente  of  Satan's 
interest,  in  the  world,  to  prolong  the  contest,  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  to  visit  the  land  with  a  series  of  judgments,  such 
ae  might  clearly  prove  the  utter  impotence  of  its  fancied  deities  to 
protect  their  votaries  from  the  might  and  vengeaaee  of  the  Hving 
God.  It  is  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  see  the 
agreement  in  principle  between  the  wonders  proceeding  fmm  the 
instrumentahty  of  Moses,  and  those  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
Christ.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  opposite  in  their 
character,  the  one  being  severe  and  desolating  plagues,  the  other. 


expressly  afs^ted.     WilMnaon  thujka  tlie  escape  g£  Tarad  ^oa  made  in  (he  fourth  year 
of  ThotlimeB  III.,  who  rmgned  in  all  39  yeais.    If  so,  of  ooursahe  was  not  personallj- 


to  so  remote  a  period.    That  leiirrieil  tind  accomplielied  individual  hiiaeelf,  sa  fa 
speaJdng  dogmatieallj'  on  t^ 
siderablj  later  period,  and  1e 
alisohite  cei'tnin 
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miracles  of  mercy  and  healing.  This  seeming  contrariety  arises 
from  their  having  been  -wi-ought  on  entirely  different  fields— those 
of  Moses  on  an  avowedly  hostile  teiTitoiy,  those  of  Christ  on  a 
land  and  among  a  people  that  were  peeidiarly  Hs  own.  But  as 
in  both  cases  alike  there  was  a  mighty  advei'sary,  'whose  power 
and  dominion  were  to  be  brought  down,  so  the  display  given  in 
each  of  miraculous  working,  told  witli  the  same  effect  on  his  in- 
terest, though  somewhat  less  conspicuously  in  the  one  ease  tbii.ii 
in  the  other.  While  Christ's  works  were,  in  the  highest  sense, 
miracles  of  mercy,  supernatural  acts  of  beneficence  towards  "  hia 
own,"  they  wei-e,  at  the  same  time,  triumphant  displays  of  divine 
over  Satanic  agency.  "  The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,"  As  often  as  hia  hand  was  stretched  out 
to  heal,  it  dealt  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  adversary ;  and  the 
crowning  part  of  the  Eedeemer's  work  on  earth,  his  dying  the 
accursed  death  of  the  cross,  was  that  which  at  once  perfected  the 
plan  of  mercy  for  the  faithful,  and  judged  and  spoiled  the  prince 
of  darknt^s.  In  like  manner,  we  see  mercy  and  judgment  going 
hand  in  hand  in  the  wonders  that  were  done  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  Moses  on  the  "field  of  Zoan" — only  from  that  being  the 
field  of  the  advei'saiy,  and  the  wonders  being  done  directly  upon 
him,  the  judgment  comes  more  prominently  into  view.  It  was 
essentially  a  religious  contest  between  the  God  of  heaven  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  powers  of  Egyptian  idolatry  on  the  other,  as 
represented  by  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  as  one  stroke  after 
another'  was  infiicted  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  there  was  dis- 
covered the  nothingness  of  the  divinities  whose  cause  Pharaoh 
maintained,  and  ia  whoso  power  he  trusted,  while  "  the  Gfod  of 
Israel  triumphed  gloriously,  and  in  mercy  led  forth  the  people 
whom  he  had  redeemed,  to  his  holy  habitation." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  shew,  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  plagues,  how  excellently  they  were  fitted  to 
expose  the  futihty  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  to  shew  how  entirely 
everything  there  wf^  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gk)d  of  Israel,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  The  total  number  of  the  plagues  was  ten,  indi- 
cating their  completeness  for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  in- 
fliction. The  firat  nine  were  but  preparatory,  like  the  miraculous 
works  which  Christ  performed  during  his  active  ministry  ;  the 
last  vTPiH  the  great  act  of  judgment,  which  was  to  caiTy  with  it  the 
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complete  prf«tration  of  the  adversary,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
covenant  people.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the  first  announced, 
as  the  gi'and  means  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Israel's  redemption  (Ex.  iv.  22,23).  But  the  preceding  miracles 
were  by  no  means  unnecessary,  as  they  tended  to  disclose  the  ah- 
Bolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  over  the  whole  province  of  naturej 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  men  (which  came  out  in  the  last 
plague),  and  his  power  to  turn  wliatever  was  known  of  natui'al 
good  in  Egypt  into  an  instrument  of  evil,  and  to  aggravate  the 
evil  into  tenfold  severity.  This  was  manifestly  the  general  design ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  either  that  these  plagues  were 
quite  different  in  their  nature  from  anyt.hing  commonly  Iniown  in 
Egypt,  or  that  each  one  of  them  struck  upon-  some  precise  feature 
of  the  existing  idolatry.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
we  by  no  means  think,  with  Hengetenherg,  tliat  in  the  natural 
phenomena  of  Egypt  there  was  a  corresponding  evil  to  each  one 
of  the  plagues,  and  that  tlie  plague  only  consisted  in  the  superna- 
tural degree  to  which  the  common  evil  waa  carried  ;  nor  can  any 
pi"Oof  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  at  all  satisfactory.  But  as  the 
evil  principle  (Typhon)  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  not  less  than 
the  good,  and  worshipped,  doubtless,  because  of  his  supposed 
power  over  the  hurtful  influences  of  natmre,^  we  might  certainly 
expect  that  some  at  least  of  the  plagues,  would  appear  to  be  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  natural  evils  to  which  that  land  was  pecu- ' 
liarly  exposed  ;  so  that  these,  as  well  as  its  genial  and  beneficent 
properties,  might  be  seen  to  be  under  the  control  of  Jehovah.  Of 
this  kind  imquestionably  was  the  third  plague  (that  of  lice,  or,  as 
is  now  generally  agreed,  of  the  gnats,  vrith  which  Egypt  peculiarly 
abounds,  and  which  all  travellers,  from  Herodotus  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  concur  in  representing  as  a  source  of  great  trouble 
and  annoyance  in  that  conntry)."  Of  the  same  kind,  also,  was 
the  ph^ue  of  flies,  which  swarm  in  Egypt,  of  ah  sorts,  and  that 
also  of  the  locusts  ;^  to  which  we  may  add  the  plague  of  boils, 

•  Plutarch,  de  Mde  et  Osjiide,  p.  363,  380,  See  also  the  note  of  Mosheim  to  Cud- 
wortli'a  InteUeotual  System,  toI.  i.  p.  363.  Tegg's  ed.,  and  Bodiart,  Ilieroa.  Lib.  ii. 
0.34. 

'  See  tha  nofa  in  Bie  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex.  viii.  17.  Also  Hengstenliei'g's  Eg.  and 
Books  of  Moses,  tor  quotadonB  troiii  rmious  autliovilies. 
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which  Scriptm-e  itself  mentions  as  of  freciuent  occniTente  in  Egypt 
(Deut.  xxviii,  27).  But  while  vre  can  ea^y  account  for  the  pro- 
duction, on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  these  natural  evils,  the  same  oh- 
ject,  viz.  the  executii^  of  judgment  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt,  would 
also  lead  us  to  expect  other  plagues  of  an  entirely  different  kind, 
in  which  the  natural  good  was  restrained,  and  even  converted  into 
a  source  of  evil.  For  in  this  way  alone  could  confusion  be  poured 
upon  the  worship  of  the  good  principle,  aad  which,  there  as  else- 
where, took  the  form  of  a  deification  of  the  genial  and  pi'oductive 
powers  of  nature.  Some  of  these  helonged  to  Egypt  in  a  quite 
extraordinary  degree,  and  were  regarded  as  constituting  its  pecu- 
liar glory,  Such  especially  was  the  Nile,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  identical  with  Osiris,  the  highest  god,  and  to  which  Pharaoh 
himself  is  evidently  represented  as  paying  divine  honours,  hi  Ex. 
vii.  15  ;  viii.  20.^  Such,  a^o,  are  its  almost  cloudless  sky  and 
ever-brQliant  sun,  rendering  the  climate  bo  singularly  clear  and 
settled,  that  a  shade  is  seldom  to  be  seen ;  and  not  only  the  more 
violent  tempests,  but  even  the  gentlest  showers  of  rain  are  a  rarity. 
Hence,  of  the  earlier  plagues,  the  two  first — those  of  the  turning 
of  the  water  into  blood,  and  the  frogs — tooh  the  form  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  Nile,  converting  it  from  being  the  most  beneficial 
and  delightful,  into  the  most  noxious  and  loathsome  of  terrestrial 
objects  ;  while  in  the  later  plagues,  of  the  tempest  and  the  thidr 
darkness,  the  Egyptians  saw  their  crystal  atmosphere  and  resplen- 
dent heavens  suddenly  compelled  to  wear  an  aspect  of  indescrib- 
able terror  and  appalling  gloom.  So  that  whether  nature  were 
worshipped  there,  in  respect  to  her  benignant  or  her  hurtful  in- 
fluences, the  plagues  actually  inflicted  were  equaUy  adapted  to 
confound  the  gods  of  Egypt— in  the  one  case  by  changing  the 
natural  good  into  its  opposite  evil,  and  in  the  other  by  imparting 
to  the  natural  evil  a  supernatural  force  and  intensity.^ 

'  Heugstenbevg,  p.  109,  wliei-e  the  authorities  are  given.  Also  VossinB,  da  Origins 
et  Prog.  Idolalriie,  L.  iL  c.  74,  75. 

'  We  ai-e  BUtpiisad  that  Hengsienbei'g  did  not  sea  the  aeoeasity  of  the  one  class  of 
wonders  aa  well  as  of  the  other,  for  the  object  in  view.  He  has  hencs  labonred  to  find  a 
correspontUng  natural  evil  to  <iU  the  plagnes,  and  in  some  of  tlie  caaraliaa  moat  palpably 
laboured  in  vein.  He  is  at  pains  to  prove,  Ihnt  the  Nile,  when  swollen,  haa  somewhat 
of  a  reddish  colora',  and  that  it  ia  not  without  frogs — the  wonder,  indeed,  wtntM  be,  if  it 
wore  otherwiaa  in  ^thev  respect ;  but  he  has  not  produced  even  the  shadow  of  proof, 
that  these  things  belonged  to  it  to  such  an  extetit  Hit  lo  render  it  nauseous  or  unwhoie- 
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Taking  fciiis  general  and  compreliehsive  view  of  the  preliminary 
plagues,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  need  for  our  seeking 
to  find  in  each  of  them  a  special  reference  to  some  individual  fea^ 
ture  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  If  they  atruck  at  the  root  of  that  sys- 
tem in  what  might  be  called  its  leading  principles,  there  was 
obviously  no  necessity  for  dealing  a  separate  and  successive  blow 
against  ite  manifold  shades  and  pecuharities  of  felse  worship.  For 
this  an  immensely  greater  number  than  nine  or  ten  would  have 
been  required.  And  as  it  is,  in  attempting  to  connect  even  these 
ten  with  the  minutiae  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  much  that  is  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  must  be  resorted  to.  So  long  as  we  keep  to  the 
general  features  and  design,  the  bearing  of  the  wonders  wrought 
can  be  made  plain  enough  ;  but  those  who  would  lead  us  more 
into  detail,  take  for  granted  what  is  not  certain,  and  sometimes 
even  affii-m  what  is  manifestly  absurd.  To  say,  for  example,  that 
the  plague  of  flies  had  any  peculiar  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Baal-zebub,  the  Fly-god,  a^nmes  a  god  to  have  been  worshipped 
there,  who  is  not  known  for  certain  to  have  had  a  pla^e  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt.  It  is  eqiiaUy  arbitrary  to  connect  the  plague 
of  locusts  with  the  worship  of  Serapis.  And  it  is  surely  to  draw 
pretty  lai-gely  on  one's  credulity,  to  speak  of  the  miracle  on  the  ser- 
pents aa  intended  to  destroy  these,  on  account  of  their  being  the  ob- 
jects of  worship, — or  to  set  forth  the  plague  on  cattle  as  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  system  of  brute  worship,  as  if  no  cattle 
were  killed  in  Egypt,  because  the  Deity  was  there  worshipped 
under  that  symbol !  ^    The  general  argument  is  weakened  by  being 

eoniB,  or  so  raudi  as  to  anggaat  the  idea  of  a  plagne.  On  the  contrary,  the  redness  of 
(he  mater  b  rather  a  ^n  of  its  becoming  again  fit  for  rise.  (Sea  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex. 
vii.  17,)  Than,  a  gi'eni  array  of  antiiorities  is  prodiiced  (p.  117)  to  shew,  that  it  has 
somedmes  been  linown  to  thnnder,  and  does  occasionitllj'  ntia  in  Egypt.  The  proof  only 
amonnta  to  this,  that  the  elements  there  are  capable  of  assuming  snch  appeai'auces,  and 
in  some  very  partial  and  trifling  instances,  actnally  do  so.  Sut  uo  oue  tvould  scarcely 
thinlc,  on  that  aoeount,  of  representing  them  as  natural  evils  existing  there ;  and  short  of 
that,  aay  proof  is  beside  the  purpose.  The  authorities  he  refers  to  on  the  snlgect  of  the 
daitiiess  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  are  scarcely  less  unsatisfactory. 

'  The  contraiy  needs  no  proof,  as  every  one  knows,  who  is  in  tlve  least  acquainted 
with  andsnt  Egypt,  that  "oxen  generally  were  used  botL  for  food  and  sacrifice"  (Heeren, 
Af.  ii.  p.  147),  and  evidence  ban  even  been  found  among  the  audent  documents,  of  a 
company  of  erariers,  or  leaUier-dressBrs  (lb.  p.  137).  It  is  not  less  absurd  to  represent 
the  plague  of  llee  or  gnats  as  done  on  purpose  to  afflict  Egyptian  idolatry,  which  per- 
mitted no  pieat  io  enter  a  temple  with  these  creatures  on  him.     Thei-e  mis  not  much 
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coupled  with  such  puerilities,  and  tlie  grand  impression  also,  which, 
the  wonders  were  designed  to  produce,  would  have  been  flittered 
down  and  impaired,  rathei'  than  deepened,  by  so  many  aUueiona 
to  the  mere  details  of  the  system. 

But  now,  when  Gl-od  had  by  the  first  nine  plagues  vindicated 
hie  power  over  all  that  was  naturally  good  or  evil  in  Egypt,  and 
had  thus  smitten  with  judgment  their  nature-worship  in  both  of 
ite  leadhrg  characteristics,  the  adversaiy  being  atill  determined  to 
maintain  his  opposition,  it  was  time  to  inflict  that  last  and  g 
judgment,  the  execution  of  which  was  from  the  irrst  d 
be  the  death-blow  of  the  adversary,  and  the  signal  of  Israel's  de- 
liverance. This  was  the  slaying  of  the  flrst^bom,  in  whicli  the 
Lord  manifested  his  dominion  over  the  highest  region  of  life. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect,  there  is  clearly  discernible,  as  was  already 
noticed  by  Aben-ezra  and  other  Jewish  writers,*  a  gradual  ascent 
in  the  plagues  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  provinces  of  nature, 
which  also  tends  to  con&m  the  view  we  have  presented  of  their 
character  and  design.  The  fli^t  two  come  from  beneath—from 
the  waters,  which  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  earth ;  the  next 
two  from  the  grormd  or  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  murrain  of 
beasts  and  the  boils  on  men  belong  to  the  lower  atmosphere,  as 
the  tempMt,  the  showers  of  locusts,  and  the  darkness,  t-o  the 
higher ;  ho  that  one  ozdy  remains,  that  which  is  occupied  by  the 
life  of  man,  and  which  stands  in  immediate  connection  witli  the 
divine  power  and  glory.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  plague®,  God  se- 
l  between  the  land  of  Groshen  and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  to 
V  that  he  was  not  only  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  but  also  the 
covenant  Gk)d  of  Israel,  so  in  this  last  and  crowning  act  of  judg- 
ment, it  was  especially  necessary,  that  while  the  stroke  of  death 
feU  upon  every  dwelHng  of  Egypt,  the  habitations  of  Israel  should 
be  preserved  in  perfect  peace  and  safety.  But  two  qutetions 
naturally  arise  here :  why  in  this  judgment  upon  the  life  of  man 
should  precisely  the  first-bom  have  been  slain?  and  if  the  judg- 

Ies9  earo  to  keep  the  pei'aon  dean  in  ihe  Jewis!i  tlum  in  the  Egyptjan  religion,  and  ths 
plague  might  as  wall  be  said  to  refloet  in  that  respect  on  the  Jewish  as  the  Egypfian 
ritoa.  Bryant,  in  hia  book  on  the  plagues,  led  the  way  to  these  weak  and  ftivolons  opi- 
pionfl,  and  he  has  Ijeen  followed  by  many  ifltliout  examination.  See,  for  esamplB,  tile 
Philosophy  of  tlie  I'lan  of  Salvation,  obapter  iii. 
'  See  in  Baumgarteii's  Commentary,  i.  p.  45a. 
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nient  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the  adreraary  and  the  redemption 
of  Israel,  why  should  a  special  provision  have  been  required  to 
save  Israel  also  from  the  plague  ? 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  slaying  of  the  first-horn  of  Egypt  had  respect  to  the  re- 
lation of  Israel  to  Jehovah :  "  Israel,"  said  God,  "  is  my  son,  my 
first-horn — ^if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy 
first-born"  (Ex.  iv,  20-22).  But  in  what  sense  could  Israel  be 
called  Grod'e  first-bom  son  ?  Something  more  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  expre^on,  though  no  more  is  very  coimnonly  found  in  it, 
than  that  Israel  was  peculiarly  dear  to  God,  had  a  sort  of  fiiBt- 
bom's  interest  in  his  regard.  It  implies  this,  no  doubt,  but  it 
also  goes  deeper,  and  points  to  the  divine  origin  of  Israel  as  the 
seed  of  promise — ^in  their  birth  the  oifspring  of  grace,  as  contraf- 
distinguished  from  nature.  Such  pre-eminently  wm  Isaae,  the 
first-bora  of  the  family,  the  type  of  all  that  was  to  follow ;  and 
such  now  were  the  whole  family,  when  grown  into  a  people,  as 
contraniistanguisbed  from  the  other  nations  of  the  eai-tb.  They 
were  not  the  whole  that  were  to  occupy  this  high  and  distinctive 
relation ;  they  were  but  the  beginning  of  the  holy  seed — the  firsts 
born  of  Jehovah — ^the  first  fruits  of  a  redeemed  world,  which  in 
the  fulness  was  to  comprehend  "  aU  kindreds,  peoples,  and  tongues," 
Hence  the  promise  to  Abraham  was,  that  he  should  he  the  father, 
not  of  one,  but  "  of  many  nations,"  But  these  first-fruits  repre- 
sent the  whole,  and,  themselves  alone  existing  as  yet,  might  now 
be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole.  If  they  were  to  be  destroyed, 
the  rest  cannot  come  into  existence — ^for  a  redeemed  Israel  was 
the  only  seed-corn  of  a  redeemed  world — ^but  if  they  should  be 
saved,  their  salvation  would  be  the  pledge  and  type  of  the  salva^ 
tion  of  all.  And,  therefore,  to  make  it  clearly  manifest,  that  God 
was  here  acting  upon  the  principle,  which  cormects  the  first-fruits 
with  the  whole  lump,  acting  not  for  that  one  family  merely,  and 
that  moment  of  time  then  present,  but  for  his  people  of  every 
kindred  and  of  every  age,  he  takes  that  principle  for  the  very 
ground  of  his  gi^eat  judgment  on  the  enemy,  and  the  redemption 
thence  accruing  to  his  people.  As  the  firstr-bora  in  God's  elect 
family  is  to  be  spared  and  rescued,  so  the  first-bom  in  the  house 
of  the  enemy,  the  beginning  of  his  increase,  and  the  heir  of  his 
substance,  must  be  desti^oyed — the  one  a  proof,  that  the  whole 
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family  were  appointed  to  life  and  blessing,  the  other,  in  like 
manner,  a  proof  that  all  who  were  aliens  &om  God's  covenant  of 
grace,  equally  deserved,  and  should  certainly  in  due  time  inhetifc 
the  evils  of  perdition. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  other  question  which  concerns  Israel's  lia- 
bility to  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  Egypt,  this  arose  from 
Israel's  natural  relation  to  the  world,  just  as  their  redemption 
was  secured  by  their  spiritual  relation  to  Grod.  For,  whether 
viewed  in  their  individual,  or  in  their  collective  capaoity,  they 
were  in  themselves  of  Egypt — collectively,  a  part  of  the  nation, 
etill  without  a  separate  and  independent  existence  of  their  own, 
vassals  of  the  enemy,  and  inhabitants  of  his  doomed  territory' — 
individually,  also,  partaljers  of  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  Egypt. 
It  is  the  mercy  and  grace  alone  of  God's  covenant  which  makes 
them  to  differ  from  those  around  them ;  and  therefore,  to  show 
that  while,  as  children  of  the  covenant,  the  plague  should  not 
come  nigh  them,  not  a  hair  of  their  head  should  perish,  they  still 
were  in  themselves  no  better  than  others,  and  had  nothing  whereof 
to  hoast,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  provided  that  their  exemption 
from  judgment  should  be  secured  only  by  the  blood  of  atonement. 
This  blood  of  the  lamb,  slain  and  sprinlded  upon  their  door-posts, 
was  the  sign  between  them  and  God — ^the  sign  on  his  part,  that, 
according  to  the  purport  of  his  covenant,  he  accepted  a  ransom  in 
their  behalf,  in  respect  to  which  he  would  spare  them,  "  as  a  man 
spareth  his  son ;" — and  the  sign  on  tlieir  part,  that  they  owned 
the  God  of  Abraham  as  their  God,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the 
privileges  which  He  so  freely  vouchsafed  to  them.  Thus,  in  their 
case,  "mercy  rejoiced  against  judgment," — ^yet,  so  as  clearly  to 
mamfest,  that  had  they  been  dealt  with  on  the  score  of  merit,  and 
with  respect  merely  to  what  they  were  in  themselves,  they  too 
must  have  perished  under  the  rebuke  of  heaven. 

It  was  in  consideration  of  the  perfectly  gratuitous  nature  of 
this  salvation,  and  to  give  due  prominence  and  perpetuity  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  judgment  and  the  mei'oy  alike  proceeded, 
that  the  Lord  now  claimed  the  first-bom  of  Israel  as  peculiarly 
his  own  (Ex.  xiii).  The  Israelites  in  their  collective  capacity 
were  his  first-bom,  and  as  such  were  saved  from  death,  the  just 
desert  and  doom  of  sin  which  others  inherited ;  but  within  tliat 
election  there  was  henceforth  to  be  another  election— a  firstr-born 
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among  these  first-born,  who,  as  having  been  the  immediate  sub- 
jects of  the  divine  deliverance,  were  to  be  peeuharly  devoted  to 
him.  They  were  to  be  set  apart,  or  literally,  "  to  be  made  to  pass 
over  to  Grod"  (Ex.  xiii.  12),  leaving  what  might  be  called  the 
more  common  ground  of  duty  and  service,  and  connecting  them- 
selves with  that  which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  It  im- 
pKed  that  they  had  in  a  sense  derived  a  new  life  from  Gfod — ^iived 
out  of  death,  and,  consequently,  were  bound  to  show  that  they  did 
so,  by  living  in  a  new  manner,  in  a  course  of  holy  eoneecration  to 
the  Lord.  This  was  strikingly  taught  in  the  ordinance  regarding 
the  first-bom  of  cattle  and  beasts,  of  which  the  clean  were  to  be 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  that  is,  wholly  given  up  to 
him  by  death  (Ex.  xxii.  29, 30 ;  xxxiv.  19, 20),  while  in  the  c^e 
of  the  unclean,  such  as  the  ass,  a  lamb  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  its 
stead.  The  meaning  evidently  was,  that  the  land  of  consecration 
to  himself  which  the  Lord  sought  from  the  first-bom,  as  it  sprung 
from  an  act  of  redemption,  saving  them  fi'om  guilt  and  death,  so 
it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  separation,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
what  was  morally  unclean,  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  self-dedication 
to  all  holy  and  spiritual  services.  But,  then,  as  the  redemption 
in  which  they  had  primarily  participated  was  accorded  to  them 
in  their  character  as  the  first-fruits,  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  households,  and  all  the  households  equally  shared  with 
them  in  the  deliverance  achieved,  so  it  was  manifestly  the  mind 
of  Grod,  that  their  state  and  calling  should  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially belonging  to  all,  and  that  in  them  were  only  to  be  seen 
the  more  eminent  and  distinguished  examples  of  what  should 
characterise  the  whole  body.  Hence  the  people  were  in  one  mass 
presently  addressed  as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation" 
(Ex.  six.  6) — called  to  be  universally  what  the  first-born  were 
called  to  be  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly.  In  short,  as  these  first- 
bom  had  been  as  to  their  redemption  the  proxies,  in  a  manner,  of 
the  whole,  so  were  they  in  their  subsequent  consecration  to  be  the 
symbolical  Hghts  and  patterns  of  the  whole.  Nor  was  any  change 
in  this  respect  made  by  the  substitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in 
their  room  (Num.  iii.  12).  For  this,  as  wiU  appear  in  its  proper 
place,  was  only  the  supplanting  of  a  less  by  a  more  perfect  ar- 
rangement, which  was  also  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  most 
distinctly  manifest  the  representative  character  of  the  tribe,  whidi 
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entered  into  the  place  of  the  firsl^boni ; — so  that  we  see  here,  at 
the  very  outset,  what  was  Goii'e  mm  in  the  redemptioii  of  his 
people,  and  how  it  involved,  not  simply  their  release  from  the 
thraldom  and  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  hnt  also  their  standing  in, 
a  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  and  their  call  to  show  forth  his 
glory.  We  perceive  in  this  act  of  redemption  the  kernel  of  all 
that  was  afterwards  developed,  ae  to  do  duty  and  privilege,  by  the 
revelations  of  law  and  the  institutions  of  worship.  And  we  see 
also  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  expression  used  in 
Heb.  sii.  23,  where  it  is  represented  aa  the  ennobling  distinction 
of  Christians,  that  they  have  "  come  to  the  church  of  the  firsts 
bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven."  To  designate  the 
church  as  that  of  the  fLrst-hom,  is  to  present  it  to  our  view  in  its 
highest  character  as  being  in  a  state  of  most  ble^ed  nearness  to 
Gfod,  having  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  favour,  and  a  singular  des- 
tination to  advance  his  Mngdom  and  gloiy.  United  to  such  a 
company,  we  are  in  a  manner  told,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that 
is  needed  to  secure  our  well-being ;  redemption  is  ours,  with  its 
sure  deliverance  from  evil,  and  its  rich  inheritance  of  life  and 
blessing ;  the  destroyer  cannot  hurt  us,  for  we  dwell  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  Almighty — dwell  there  as  the  heu^  of  his  fulness, 
enrolled  members  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  who  have  been  ran- 
somed from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  to  live  henceforth  to  his  glory, 
and  minister  and  serve  before  him.^ 

"Wlien  we  come  te  consider  the  commemorative  institution  of 
the  Passover,  we  shall  see  how  admirably  its  services  were  adapted 
to  bring  out  and  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  tlie  church  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  duty,  which  were  involved  in  the  memorable 
event  in  providence  we  have  now  been  reviewing.    But  before  we 

I  It  is  Bingnlar  how  entirely  commentaloi'3  geDflrally  have  missed  t!ie  propel'  force  of 
this  passage  in  Hebrews.  Tha  first-ljorn  to  which  Ohiisdons  are  come,  eavs  Whitbv, 
are  the  apostles,  who  hava  received  the  first-fruits  of  ths  spirit.  But  it  is  of  the  New 
TeslanieHt  church  generally,  of  whicli  tlie  apostles  were  a  part,  that  the  declaration  is 
made ;  and  the  explanalion  amounts  simply  to  this : — Ye  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
spirit  are  come  to  those  who  have  tha  first-fruits  of  the  spirit !  Maeknight  is  no  belter : 
— "  The  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  being  reckcmed  more  axcellent  tban  the  snbseqiient 
birtlie,  were  appropviateil  to  God.  Heiice  the  Isi'aelitea  bad  tbename  of  QoA'sJii-st-born 
giv^i  them,  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  God,  and  wore  more  excellent  than  tlie  rest 
of  the  nations."  Is  that  all  ?  Is  it  on  such  a  distinction  that  God  made  the  Chm'ch'a 
redemption  aod  (ha  Christian's  hopes  to  torn  ? 
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leave  the  coneideration  of  it  as  an  act  of  providence,  there  ia 
another  point  connected  witli  it,  at  which  we  would  briefly  glance, 
and  one  in  wliiah  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  were  botJi  con- 
cerned. "We  refer  to  what  has  been  not  lesa  unscriptnrally  than 
unhappily  called  "  the  bon'owing  of  jewels"  from  the  Egyptians 
by  the  Israelites  on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  ^  That  the  sacred 
text  in  the  original  gives  no  countenance  to  thia  false  view  of  the 
transaction,  we  have  explained  in  the  note  helow ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  cstse  render  it  CLnite  incredible,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  borrowing  and  lending  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  It  ie  not  conceivable  that  now,  when  Moses 
had  refused  to  move,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  take  with  them 
all  their  flochs  and  herds,  any  thought  should  have  been  enter- 
tained of  their  return.  Nor  could  this,  at  such  a  time,  have  been 
wished  by  any  ;  for  after  the  land  had  been  smitten  by  so  many 
plagues  on  account  of  them,  and  when,  espedaUy  by  the  last  awful 
judgment  every  heart  was  paralyzed  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
desire  of  the  Egyptians  must  have  run  entirely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Such  we  are  expressly  told  was  the  case,  for  "  the 
Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they  might  send 
them  out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead 
men."  Beades,  what  possible  use  could  they  have  had  for  ar- 
ticles of  gold,  alver,  and  apparel,  if  they  were  only  to  be  absent 
for  a  few  days  P  The  very  request  must  have  beti-ayed  the  inten- 
tion, and  the  utmost  creduhty  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  could 
■  not  have  induced  them  to  give  on  such  a  supposition.  It  is  far- 
ther evident,  that  this  must  have  been  the  general  understanding 

J  The  aeiisa  of  bon-oioing  wna,  by  a  mistronsJntJon  of  the  SeptuHgint  on  ch.  xii.  3fi, 
first  ^veii  to  the  Hebrew  woni  This  misled  the  fathei'S,  who  ivei'e  genemlly  iinac- 
qnainted  with  Hebrew,  and  even  Jerome  actopfed  that  meaning,  though  possessed  of 
iearning  anfficient  to  detect  the  error.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Vira.  which  simply  means 
to  ask  or  demand. :  "  Speal;  now  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  ev^ry  man  nsli 
<rf  Ilia  n^hbonr  jewels  (rather,  artielea)  of  Sold,"  &.c,  (ch.  xi.  1-3).  It  is  the  same 
word  that  is  used  in  xii.  315,  ojid  which  has  there  so  commonly  obtained  the  sense 
of  lending.  Here  it  Is  in  the  Hiphil  oi  cansefono,  and  strictly  means,  "  to  canse  an- 
olket  to  ask."  Rendered  literally,  the  first  part  of  Ihs  verse  would  stand,  "  And  the 
Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Egyptians,  and  tliey  made  them  to  ask 
or  desire."  This  can  only  mean,  Hiat  the  Loi-d  produced  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minda  of  the  Egyptians  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  that,  so  far  from  needing  to  be 
cozened,  or  constrained  to  part  with  the  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  appoj'el,  they  rather 
Invited  the  Ibi'aelitas  to  ask  them ;  talto  what  you  will,  we  are  williug  to  give  all. 
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in  E^rpt,  from  the  iranibers  "  the  mixed  multitude,"  as  they  arc 
called,  who  went  along  with  the  leraelitee,  and  who  must  have 
gone  irvith  them  under  the  impression,  that  the  Israelites  were 
taking  a  final  leave  of  Egjrpt,  Hence  the  reasoning  of  Cal- 
vin and  other  commentators,  who,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
proper  borrowing  and  lending,  endeavour  to  justify  the  transac- 
tion by  resting  on  the  absolute  authority  of  GK)d,  who  has  a  right 
to  command  what  he  pleases,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground.  Nor 
even  as  a  piece  of  reasoning  does  it  fairly  meet  the  point  at  issue  ; 
for  the  unchangeably  righteous  Grod  could  never  enjoin  upon  his 
creatures  as  a  duty,  what,  as  practised  between  man  and  man, 
would  involve  a  manifest  dishonesty  or  injustice. 

Now,  that  this  giving  on  the  part  of  the  Egypt^ne,  and  receiv- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  IsraeKtes,  was  intimately  connected  with 
God's  gi'eat  work  of  judgment  on  the  one,  and  mercy  to  the  othe:', 
is  manifest  from  the  place  it  holds  in  the  Divine  record.  It  was 
already  foretold  to  Abraham,  that  his  pc^terity  should  come  forth 
from  the  land  of  their  oppression  with  much  substance.  That 
the  prediction  should  be  fulfilled  in  this  particular  way,  was 
declared  to  Moses  in  God's  first  interview  with  him  (Ex.  iii. 
21,  22).  And  both  then,  and  immediately  before  it  took  place, 
and  stiU  again  when  it  did  taJie  place,  the  Lord  constantly 
spote  of  it  as  his  own  doing,  a  result  accomplished  by  the 
might  of  his  outstretched  arm  upon  the  Egyptians.  We  can 
never  imagine,  that  so  much  account  would  have  been  made 
of  it,  if  the  whole  end  to  be  served,  had  simply  been  to  provide 
the  Isi'aelitea  with  a  certain  supply  of  goods  and  apparel.  A  much 
higher  object  was  unquestionably  aimed  at.  As  regards  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  was  a  part  of  the  judgment,  which  Gk)d  was  now  visiting 
upon  them  for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  which  here,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happened,  was  made  to  talie  a  form  analogous  to  the  sin 
it  was  designed  to  chastise.  Thus,  in  another  age,  when  the 
Israehtes  themselves  became  the  objects  of  chastisement,  they 
said,  "  We  will  flee  upon  horses ;  therefore  (said  God),  ye  shall 
flee,  and  they  that  pursue  you  shall  be  swift"  (Isa.  xsx.  16).  And 
again,  in  Jeremiah,  "  Like  as  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served 
strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  land 
that  ie  not  yours"  (ch.  v.  19).  In  like  manner  here,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  long  acting  the  part  of  oppressors  of  God's  people, 
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;  by  the  most  harsh  and  tyrannical  measures,  to  weaken 
and  impoverieh  them.  And  now,  when  God  comes  down  to 
avenge  their  cause,  he  constrains  Egypt  to  fnrniah  them  with  a 
rich  supply  of  her  treasures  and  goods.  No  art  or  violence  was 
needed  on  their  part  to  accomplish  this ;  the  thing  was  in  a  man- 
ner done  to  their  hand.  The  enemies  themselves  became  at  last 
so  awed  and  moved  by  the  strong  hand  of  God  upon  them,  that 
they  would  do  anything  to  hasten  forward  his  purpose.  Their 
proud  and  stubborn  hearts  bow  beneath  hie  arm,  like  tender  wil- 
lows before  the  blast ;  and  they  feel  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
power  to  send  forth,  with  honour  and  great  substance,  the  very 
people  they  had  so  long  been  unjustly  trampling  under  foot. 
What  a  tiiumphant  display  of  the  sovereign  might  and  dominion 
of  God  over  the  adversaries  of  his  church  !  "What  a  striking  ma- 
nifestation of  the  truth,  that  He  can  not  only  turn  their  coun- 
sels into  foolishness,  but  also  render  them  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  promoting  his  cause  and  glory  in  the  world  1  And  what 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  folly  of  ttose,  who  would  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  God's  interest,  or  would  enviously  prevent 
his  people  from  obtaining  what  they  absolutely  need  of  worldly 
means  to  accomplish  the  service  He  expects  at  their  hands  ! 

Yet  palpable  as  these  lessons  were,  and  affectingly  brought 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  Egyptians,  they  proved  insufficient  to 
disarm  their  hostility.  The  piide  of  their  monarch  was  only  for 
the  moment  queUed,  not  thoroughly  subdued ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  the  recoil  of  feeHng,  which  the  stroke  of  God's 
judgment  had  produced,  he  summoned  alibis  might  to  avenge  on 
Israel  the  defeat  he  had  sustained — but  only  with  the  effect  of 
leaving,  in  his  example,  a  more  memorable  type  of  the  final 
destruction  that  is  certain  to  overtake  the  adversaries  of  God. 
In  a  few  days  more  the  shores  of  the  Bed  sea  resounded  with  the 
triumphant  song  of  Moses :  "  I  wiU  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war  ;  the  Lord  is 
his  name.  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the 
sea ;  his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea.  Thy 
right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power ;  thy  right  hand, 
O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.  And  in  the  greatness 
of  thine  excellency  thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against 
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thee  :  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath  which  conauined  them  as  stub- 
ble. And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together,"  &c.  How  closely  connected  the  act  of  vietorioue  judg- 
ment here  celebrated  is  with  future  acts  of  a  like  Hnd — howj  espe- 
cially, it  was  intended  to  foreshadow  the  final  putting  down  of 
all  power  and  authority,  that  exalts  itself  against  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  is  manifest  from  Eev.  xv.  3,  where  the  glorious  company 
above  are  represented  as  singing  at  once  the  song  of  Moses  and 
of  the  Lamb,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  last  judgments  of 
God,  and  of  aU  nations  being  thereby  led  to  come  and  worship 
before  him.  It  is  also  in  language  entirely  similar,  and  indeed 
manifestly  borrowed  from  that  song  of  Mosea,  that  the  Apostle, 
in  2  Thess.  ii  8,  describes  the  sure  destraction  of  Antichrist, 
"  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  (or  breath)  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 
Overlooking  the  Scriptural  connection  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  here  in  Giod's  dealings,  between  the  type  and  the  antitype — 
overlooking,  too,  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  Church,  and  its  relations  to  the  world,  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  many  writers  are  now  seeking  to  fasten  upon  those 
prophetic  passages  of  the  New  Testament  an  interpretation,  which 
is  too  grossly  literal  even  for  the  original  passage  in  the  Old — as 
if  nothing  would  fulfil  their  import,  but  a  corporeally  present 
Saviour,  inflicting  corporeal  and  overwhelming  judgments  on 
adversaries  in  the  flesh.  The  work  of  judgment  celebrated  in  the 
song  of  Moses  is  ascribed  entirely  to  the  Lord :  It  is  He  who 
throws  the  host  of  Pharaoh  into  the  sea,  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  arm  lays  the  enemy  low.  But  did  He  do  so,  by  being  corpo- 
really present  ?  or,  did  He  work  without  any  inferior  instrumen- 
tality ?  Was  there  Hterally  a  stretching  out  of  His  own  arm  ?  or, 
did  He  actually  send  forth  a  blast  from  His  nostrils  ?  But  if 
no  one  would  affirm  such  things  in  regard  to  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh,  how  much  less  should  it  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  with  his  ungodly  retainers  ?  Here, 
the  Church  has  to  do,  not  with  a  single  individual,  an  actual  king 
and  his  wai'lifce  host,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  but  with  an  anti- 
christian  system  and  its  wide-spread  adherents ;  and  the  real  vic- 
tory must  be  won,  not  by  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  but  by 
the  spiritiml  weapons,  which  shall  undermine  the  sti'ongholds  of 
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error  and  diffiise  the  light  of  divine  truth.  Whenever  the  Lord 
gives  power  to  those  weapons  to  overcomej  he  substantially  re- 
peats anew  the  judgment  of  tlie  Eed  sea;  and  when  all  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Christ  shall  be  put  down 
by  the  victorious  energy  of  the  truth,  then  shall  be  the  time  to 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb. 
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SECTION  IV. 


The  children  of  Israel  are  now  in  the  condition  of  a  ransomed 
people,  delivered  fi-om  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  personally 
in  a  state  of  freedom  and  enlargement.  They  have  been  redeemed 
for  the  inheritance,  but  still  the  inheritance  is  not  theirs ;  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  many 
trials  and  difficulties  must  certainly  be  encoimtered,  and  nature, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  inevitably  perish.  They  were  not  long  in 
teehng  this.  To  the  outward  eye,  the  prospect  which  lay  imme- 
diately before  them,  when  they  marched  from  the  shores  of  the 
Eed  sea,  was  peculiarly  darlr  and  disheartening.  The  country 
they  had  left  behind,  with  all  the  hardships  and  oppressions  it 
had  latterly  contained  for  them,  was  still  a  rich  and  cultivated 
region.  It  presented  to  the  eye  luxuriant  fields,  and  teemed  with 
the  beat  of  Nature's  productions ;  they  had  there  the  inost  delicious 
water  to  di'ink,  and  were  fed  with  flesh  and  bread  to  the  fuU. 
But  now — even  now,  after  the  most  extraordinary  wonders  had 
been  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  the  power  that  oppressed  them 
had  been  laid  low — every  thing  assumes  the  most  dismal  and  dis- 
couraging aspect ;  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  boundless  waste  of 
burning  sand  and  lifeless  stones ;  and  a  tedious  march  before  them, 
through  trackless  and  inhospitable  deserts,  where  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  find  for  such  an  immense  host  even  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  What  advantage  was  it  to  them  in  such  a 
case  to  have  been  brought  out  with  a  high  hand  from  the  house 
of  bondage  ?  They  had  escaped,  indeed,  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor,  but  only  to  be  placed  in  more  appalling  circumstances, 
and  exposed  to  calamities  less  easy  to  be  borne.  And  as  death 
seemed  inevitable  anyhow,  it  might  have  been  as  well,  at  least,  to 
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have  let  them  meet  it  aniid  the  comparative  comforts  they  enjoyed 
in  Egypt,  as  to  have  it  now  coming  upon  them,  through  scenes  of 
desolation  and  the  lingering  horrors  of  want. 

Such  were  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  Israelites  shortly  after 
their  entrance  on  the  wildemess,  and  more  than  once  expressed 
again  as  they  became  sensible  of  the  troubles  and  perils  of  their 
new  position.^  If  they  had  rightly  interpreted  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  reposed  due  confidence  in  his  declared  purposes  concerning 
them,  they  would  have  felt  differently.  They  would  have  under- 
stood, that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  for  God  to 
have  redeemed  them  for  the  inheritance,  and  yet  to  suffer  any 
inferior  difficulties  by  the  way,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to 
the  possession  of  it.  That  redemption  carried  in  its  bosom  a 
plei%e  of  other  needful  manifestations  of  divine  love  and  feithful- 
ness.  For,  being  in  itself  the  greatest,  it  implied  that  the  less 
should  not  be  withheld,  and  being  also  the  manifestation  of  a  God, 
who  in  character,  as  in  being,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,  it  bespoke  his  readiness  to  give,  in  the  future,  similar 
manifestations  of  himself,  in  so  far  as  such  might  be  required. 

The  Israelites,  however,  who  were  still  enveloped  in  much  of 
the  darkness  and  corruption  of  Egypt,  though  they  were  outwardly 
delivered  from  its  thraldom,  understood  as  yet  comparatively  little 
of  this.  They  knew  not  how  much  they  had  to  expect  from  God, 
as  the  Jehovah,  the  self-existent  and  unclmngeable,  who,  aa  such, 
could  not  leave  the  people  whom  He  bad  redeemed  to  want  and 
desolation,  but  must  assuredly  carry  on  and  perfect  what  he  bad 
80  gloriously  begun.  They  readily  gave  way,  therefore,  to  fears 
and  doubts,  and  even  broke  out  into  open  murmuring  and  dis- 
content. But  this  only  shewed  how  much  tliey  had  still  to  learn 
in  the  school  of  Grod.  They  had  yet  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
into  God's  character,  and  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their  covenant- 
relation  to  him.  And  they  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion for  gefctir^  this,  than  in  that  solitary  desert  where  the  fasci- 
nating objects  of  the  world  no  longer  came  between  them  and 
Giod.  There  they  were  in  a  manner  forced  into  intimate  deal- 
ings with  God ;  being  constantly  impelled  by  their  necessities, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  throw  themselves  upon  bis  care,  and  drawn, 
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on  the  other,  by  his  gracioiis  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  into 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  his  character  and  goodness.  By  the 
thii^  they  suffered,  not  less  than  those  they  heard,  they  were 
made  to  learn  obedience,  and  were  brought  through  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  calling  and  destiny  that  was  before  them. 
Even  with  all  the  advantages  which  their  course  of  wilderness- 
training  possessed  for  this  purpose,  it  proved  insufficient  for  the 
generation  that  left  Egypt  with  Moses ;  and  the  promise  of  God 
reijuired  to  be  suspended,  till  another  generation  had  sprui^ 
up,  in  whom  that  training,  by  being  longer  continued,  was  to 
prove  more  thoroughly  effectual.  So  again,  in  later  times,  when 
their  posterity  had  fallen  from  their  high  calling,  the  Lord  had 
again  to  put  them  through  a  discipline  so  entirely  similar  to  the 
one  now  undergone,  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  simple  repetition  of 
what  took  place  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.'  And  where 
is  there  now  a  genuine  follower  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  having  his 
face  steadfastly  set  toward  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  who  does  not, 
in  like  manner,  march  to  it  through  the  desert  ?  Spiritually  he 
enters  upon  such  a  desert  the  moment  he  takes  np  his  Master's 
cross  and  begins  to  die  to  the  world ;  the  proper  portion  of  his  soul 
is  henceforth  in  the  land  of  rest  and  felicity  before  him.  In  re- 
spect to  his  higher  interests,  the  world  has  become  to  him  as  a 
land  of  drought ;  and  the  crosses  and  trials,  perplexities  and  be- 
reavements, which  are  so  often  made  to  befal  him  by  the  way,  are 
so  many  outward  appliances,  necessary  to  help  out  the  deficiency 
of  this  heavenly  elevation  of  mind;  that  by  such  means,  if  not 
otherwise,  his  heart  may  be  weaned  from  the  world,  and  suitably 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  divine  presence  and  glory. 


'  SeeEzek.  xs.  35,  36,  and  tlie  leautiful  passage,  Hos.  ii.  14-23,  wUch  liotlideBecibB 
the  course  to  bo  adopted  for  restoring  a  degenerate  church,  and  God's  iliture  dealings  mth 
her,  as  if  tha  wiiole  wei-e  to  be  a  re-enacting  of  the  trausaotions  which  occnrred  at  the 
beginniug  of  her  history.  The  same  mode  of  proeedurB  was  to  be  adopted  now  lirhich 
had  heea  pursoed  then,  though  the  actual  scenes  and  operations  v/ere  to  be  widely  differ- 
ent.  As  a  proof  how  littlo  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  tha  formal  vecurj'ence  of  the  past 
seeues  and  operations,  in  order  to  verity  the  import  of  such  dalinealions,  and  how  readily 
the  most  iinlettei'ed  Christians  can  entar  into  their  true  meaning,  persons  in  the  humblest 
rank  of  life  have  been  often  found  to  find  peculiar  delight  in  such  figurative  delineations, 
and  the  author  has  known  one  who  had  a  relish  tor  the  passage  in  Hosea  above  almost 
any  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  because  it  so  exactly  described  the  nature  of  God's 
dealings  with  hergelf. 
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In  regard  to  the  Lord's  manifestationa  and  dealings  toward 
Israel  during  tMs  peculiar  portion  of  their  history,  the  general 
principle  unfolded  is,  that  while  he  finds  it  needful  to  prescribe 
to  his  ransomed  people  a  course  of  difficulty,  trial,  and  danger, 
before  putting  tbem  in  possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  givee  them 
meanwhile  all  that  is  req^uired  for  their  support  and  well-being, 
and  brings  to  them  discoveries  of  his  gracious  nearness  to  them, 
and  unfailing  love,  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise  have  expe- 
rienced. 

1.  This  appeared,  first  of  all,  in  the  supply  of  food  provided  for 
them,  and  especially  in  the  giving  of  manna,  which  the  Lord  sent 
them  in  the  place  of  bread.  It  is  true,  that  the  manna  might 
not  nece^arily  form,  nor  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
formed  their  only  means  of  subsistence  during  the  latter  and 
longer  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  For  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  quails,  of  which  at  first  in  Mndness,  and  again  in 
ang-er,  a  temporary  supply  was  furnished  them  (Ex.  xvi..  Numb, 
xi.),  there  were  within  reach  of  the  IsraeHtes  not  a  few  resources 
of  a  common  kind.  The  regions  which  they  traversed,  though 
commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  desert,  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  their  character,  and  contain  in  many  places  pasturage 
for  eheep  and  cattle.  Hence  considerable  tribes  have  found  it 
possible,  from  the  most  distant  times,  to  subsist  in  them — such  as 
the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  AmaleMtes.  That  the  IsraeHtes  after- 
wards availed  themselvra  of  the  means  of  support  which  the  wil- 
derness afforded  them,  in  common  with  these  tribes  of  the  desert, 
is  clear  from  what  is  mentioned  of  their  fiochs  and  herds.  They 
are  expressly  said  to  have  left  Egypt  with  very  large  property  in 
these  (Ex.  xii.  38)  ;  and  that  they  were  enabled  to  preserve,  and 
even  perhaps  to  increase  these  possessions,  we  may  gather  from 
the  notices  subseq^uently  given  concerning  them, — especially  from 
the  mention  made  of  the  cattle,  when  they  Boi:^ht  liberty  to  pass 
through  the  territory  of  Bdom  (Numb.  xx.  19)  ;  and  from  the 
very  large  accumulation  of  flocks  and  herds  by  Giad  and  Reuben, 
which  led  to  their  obtaining  a  portion  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
was  properly  the  promised  land  (Numb,  xxxii,).  The  Israelites 
thus  had  within  themselves  considerable  resources  as  to  the  supply 
of  food  ;  and  the  sale  of  the  skins  and  wool,  and  what  they  could 
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spare  from  the  yearly  increase  of  their  posseesions,  would  enable 
them  to  purchase  again  from  others.  Besides,  the  treasure  wliich 
they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  the  traffic  which  they 
might  carry  on  in  the  fruit,  spices,  and  other  native  productions 
of  the  desert,  would  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
provisions  in  the  way  of  commerce.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  Israelites  neglected  these  natural  opportunities,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  I"or  Moaes  retained  hie  father-in-law  with 
them,  that,  from  his  greater  experience  of  the  wilderness-hfe,  he 
might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  their  joumeyings  and  abodes 
(Numb.  X.  31)  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  their  sojourn,  appointed  in  punishment  for  their  unbelief, 
their  encampment  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moiuit  Seir,  where 
they  had  considerable  advantages,  both  for  trade  and  pasturage.' 
So  that  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  may  have 
been,  and  most  probably  toas,  far  from  being  characterised  by  the 
inactivity  and  destitution  which  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  Moses 
not  only  spealfs  of  their  buying  provisions,  hut  also  of  the  Lord 
having  "  blessed  them  in  ali  tJie  works  o/tlieir  hands,  and  suffered 
them  to  lack  nothing"  (Deut,  ii.  6,  7).' 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  natural  resources  could  only  be- 
come available  to  the  Israelites  after  they  had  hved  for  some  time 
in  the  desert,  and  had  come  to  be  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  it. 
To  whatever  extent  they  may  have  been  indebted  to  such  means 
of  subsistence,  it  could  only  be  during  those  thirty-eight  years 
that  they  were  doomed  by  the  judgment  of  God  to  make  the  wil- 
derness their  home.  And  as  that  period  fonned  an  arrest  in  their 
progress,  a  sort  of  moral  blank  in  their  history,  during  which,  as 
we  shall  see  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  covenant  and  its  more 
distinctive  ordinances  were  suspended,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the 
things  properly  typical  in  their  condition,  should  also  have  suf- 
fered a  measure  of  derangement.  It  is  to  these  things,  as  they 
happened  to  them  during  their  march  through  the  wilderness  and 

I  This  is  oaly  a  matter  of  probability,  infan-ed  from  the  HCcomit  ^ven  o!  the  stations 
ill  Numb,  xjtiv.,  of  wbicli  the  moat  aonthoily  during  tlie  tliirty-eight  years  nppeojs  to 
hare  been  Eaiongeber,  at  tbe  north  point  of  the  gnl]iL  of  Aliabah,  From  this  point  they 
again  drew  northwarda  tiie  second  time  towards  Ks^esh. 

"  Vitringa  Obs.  Sac  Lib.  v.  c.  15,  and  Hengetenbarg'a  Bileam,  p.  380,  The  latter, 
n-e  tliink,  malies  them  too  independent  of  tbe  manna. 
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encampment  around  Sinai,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  types  (in 
their  stricter  sense)  of  Gospel  realities.  And  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that,  with  reference  to  this  period,  the  entire  people  were 
dependent  upon  manna  for  the  chief  part  of  their  daily  support. 
With  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people,  those  who  were  in 
humbler  circumetancea,  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  so  to  the  last. 
Therefore  the  nocturnal  supply  could  not  cease,  though  it  may 
have  varied  in  amount,  till  the  people  actually  entered  the  terri- 
tory of  Canaan,  It  was  the  pecuhar  provision  of  heaven  for  the 
necessities  of  the  wilderness.^ 

In  regard  to  the  manna  itself,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
this  extraordinary  provision,  the  description  given  is,  that  it  fell 
round  about  the  camp  by  night  with  the  dew ;  that  it  consisted 
of  small  whitish  particles,  compared  to  hoar-frost,  coriander-seed, 
and  pearls  (for  so  fi!=i3  in  Numb.  xi.  7,  should  be  rendered  not 
bdellium,  see  Eocharfc,  Hieroz.  P.  ii,  p.  675-7),  that  it  melted 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  tasted  like  wafers  made 
with  honey,  or  like  fresh  oil.  Now  it  seems  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  especially  in  that  part  which  hes  around  Mount 
Sinai,  a  substance  has  been  always  found  very  much  resembling 
this  manna,  and  also  bearing  its  name — the  juice  or  gum  of  a 
land  of  tamarisk  tree,  which  grows  in  that  region,  called  tarfa, 
oozing  out  chiefly  by  night  in  the  month  of  June,  and  collected 
before  sunrise  by  the  natives.  Such  a  fact  was  of  course  perfectly 
sufficient  to  entitle  modem  rationalists  to  conclude  that  there 
waa  no  miracle  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Israelites  merely  col- 
lected and  used  a  natural  production  of  the  region  where  they 
sojourned  for  a  period.  But  even  supposing  the  substance  called 
manna  to  have  been  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same,  there  was 

!  In  Ex.  xvi.  S6,  the  supply  of  manna  is  spoken  of  as  confinidng  fill  tliB  people 
''  oarae  to  a  land  iniiabited,"  or  to  their  reaching  "  the  holders  of  Canaan."  In  Josh. 
V.  IS,  its  actual  ceasatdon  is  said  to  have  taken  place  only  when  they  had  entered  Canaan, 
and  ate  the  com  of  the  land.  Hengstenberg's  explanation  of  the  matter  does  not  seem 
to  us  quite  satisfeotory.  But  why  might  not  the  fiiist  passage,  written  in  anticipalion 
of  the  future,  indicate  generally  the  period  during  irMch  t&e  manna  w^  given,  viz.  the 
excln^on  of  the  people  &ora  a  land  in  such  a  sense  inhabited,  ttiat  they  were  still  depen' 
dent  on  miiacnloiia  supplies  of  food?  Then  Hie  passage  in  Joshua  lecoids  the  fact,  that 
this  dependence  actually  ceased  only  when  they  had  ccoBsed  the  Jordan,  and  lay  before 
Jenclio ;  so  thnt  we  may  conclude  thdr  conquests  to  the  east  nf  Jordan,  though  in  lands 
inbablled,  hod  not  sufficed  tW  the  period  in  rineslion  to  fiunish  lui  adequate  supply  to 
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Biill  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  miraculoua  power  in  regard 
to  the  quantity ;  for  the  entire  produce  of  the  manna  found  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  even  in  the  most  fruitful  years,  does  not 
exceed  700  pounds,  which,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
could  not  have  furnished  even  the  thousandth  part  necessary  for 
owe  daj/s  supply  to  the  host  of  Israel  t  Besides  the  enormous  dis- 
proportion, however,  in  r^ard  to  quantity,  there  were  other  things 
belonging  to  the  manna  of  Scripture,  which  clearly  distinguished 
it  from  that  found  by  naturalists — especially  its  falling  with  the 
dew  and  on  the  ground,  as  weU  as  on  plants ;  its  consistence  ren- 
dering it  capable  of  being  naed  for  bread,  while  the  natural  is 
rather  a  substitute  for  honey ;  its  corrupting,  if  kept  beyond  a 
day,  and  its  coming  in  double  quantities  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
not  falHng  at  all  on  the  seventh.  If  these  properties,  along  with 
the  immense  abundance  in  which  it  was  given,  be  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  manna  of  Scripture  a  miracle,  and  that  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  such  are  to  he 
found. 

But  this  by  no  means  proves  the  absence  of  all  resemblance 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  productions  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  so  far  from  there  beii^  anything  in  that  resemblance 
to  disturb  our  ideas  regarding  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  miracle, 
we  should  rather  see  in  it  something  to  confirm  them.  For  the 
supernatural  presupposes  the  natural,  and  takes  that  for  the 
ground  out  of  which  it  rises.  In  extraordinary  circumstances  we 
might  expect  God,  when  the  higher  ends  of  hie  government  re- 
quired it,  to  work  miraculously  with  the  elements  or  productions 
of  a  particular  region  ;  but  seeing  the  economy  which  manifests 
itself  in  all  his  operations,  we  should  not  expect  him  needlessly 
to  increase  the  miraculous,  by  working  in  one  region  with  those 
properly  belonging  to  another.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  proceeded 
to  administer  a  miraculous  supply  of  food  to  the  hungry  multi- 
tudes around  him,  he  did  not  call  into  being  articles  of  food  un- 
known in  Judea,  but  availed  himself  of  the  few  loaves  and  fishes 
that  were  brought  to  his  hand.  In  like  manner,  when  Jehovah 
was  going  to  provide  in  the  desert  a  substitute  for  the  corn  of 
"  cultivated  lands,"  was  it  not  befitting  that  he  should  take  some 
natural  production  of  the  desert,  and  increase,  or  otherwise  modity 
it,  in  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  required  ?      It 
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Is  n  (xordance  nth  all  n,  hou  ai  1  ui  bgy,  that  this  com  of 
fht,  (I(,sert  shoull  tD  stme  extent  have  &avoured  of  the  region 
with  whn,h  it  ■nae  connected  and  the  tew  striking  reeemblaQces 
it  18  tnuni  to  bear  tf  the  ].ioluee  of  the  Arabian  tamarislr,  are 
tL  e  Btamj  t  vei  i  mulitiide  and  not  of  aubpicion — the  indication 
of  such  an  afimity  between  the  two  is  might  justly  be  expected, 
ficm  then  leiug  the  common  production  cf  the  same  divine  hand, 
only  T\  ilang  mil  ici  1  nsly  m  the  oi  e  case  and  natuiiilly  in  the 
othei  ^ 

It  ih  d1  m  us  that  this  miiaf  ilous  supply  of  food  for  the  desert, 
WTs  m  itfeelf  a  piovi&ion  f  r  the  I  c  dily  an  I  not  for  the  spiritual 
nature  ot  the  Israelites  Hence  it  is  called  by  our  Lord,  "  not 
the  tiue  Head  that  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  becat^e  the  life 
it  Wis  given  to  El  J  poit  was  the  fleshly  one,  which  terminatee  in 
death  Your  iitheis  did  eit  manna  m  the  wildeme^,  and  are 
dead"  (John  vi,  32,  49,  50).  And  even  in  this  point  of  view  the 
things  connected  with  it  have  a  use  for  ua,  apart  altogether  from 
any  higher,  typical,  or  prospective  reference  they  might  also  bear 
to  Gospel  things.  Lessone  may  he  drawn  from  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  manna  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  transactions  of 
our  present  temporal  life — ^pi-operly  and  justly  di-awn  ;  only  we 
must  not  confound  these,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  with  the  les- 
sons of  anothei'  and  higher  kind,  which  it  was  intended  as  part  of 
a  pi-eparatory  dispensation,  to  teach  regarding  the  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  soul.  For  example,  the  vse  made  of  it  by  the 
apostle  in  the  second  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians  (viii  15),  to  en- 
force on  the  licb  a  charitable  distribution  of  their  means  to  the 

'  If  this  ImA  been  dnly  conadared,  Dr  ICilto  (Hist,  of  Palesline,  i.  p.  212),  and  other 
writei'a,  might  hare  saved  themsolvaa  the  trouble  of  attetnpting  to  disprove  any  proper 
rcseinliiancB  betiseen  the  tH"o  kinds  of  manna— in  ivhicli  respect  it  is  iinposaible  to  do 
nwi-e,  than  to  point  out  oert^n  di^renoes  whicli  eidBted  between  tlie  qualiUes  of  the  one 
null  the  other.  It  is  also  euffleient  to  expoaethe  fsndfid  and  merelj-  superflcial  nature 
of  many  of  lbs  resemblances  specified  by  typical  wiitera  between  the  manna  and  Christ. 
For  esarople,  the  rouudnass  of  the  manna,  which  was  held  to  signify  bis  eternal  nature — 
its  ivbitenass,  'irhich  vas  viewed  as  emblematic  of  bis  holiness,  and  its  sweetness,  of  the 
dallght  the  partioipafiou  of  him  affords  to  believei-s^ — thasa  qnallMee  the  inanna  had 
simply  OS  manna,  as  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  that  production  of 
the  desert.  In  snob  tbings  fbera  was  nothing  peculiar  or  supernatural ;  and  it  is  as  un- 
w  jrranEable  to  search  for  spiritual  mysteries  in  them,  as  It  would  be  fi>r  a  like  purpose 
1(1  analyiB  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  Uie  water  which  isaned  from  the  rocit,  and 
ivhich,  so  applied,  would  winrey  in  soma  respeote  a  directly  op[wte  in 
VOL.  H.  F 
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nectly,  w  that  tliei^  might  be  provided  for  ^  a  sufficiency  of 
tWse  temporal  goods,  sucli  aa  waa  found  by  t\ie  children  of  Israel 
on  gathering  the  manna :  this  has  no  respect  to  a.ny  typical  bear- 
ing in  the  transaction,  as  in  both  cases  aUke  it  is  the  bodily  and 
temporal  life  alone  that  is  contemplated.  In  like  manner  we 
should  r^ard  it,  not  in  a  typical,  but  only  in  a  common  oi'  his- 
torical point  of  view,  if  we  should  apply  the  fefit  of  their  being 
obliged  to  rise  betimes  and  gather  it  with  their  own  hantb,  to 
teach  the  duty  of  a  diligent  industry  in  our  worldly  caUinga ;  or 
the  other  fact  of  its  breeding  worme  when  unnecessarily  hoarded 
and  kept  beyond  the  appointed  time,  to  shew  the  folly  of  men 
laboimng  to  heap  np  possessions  which  iiiey  cannot  profitably 
i^e,  and  which  must  be  found  only  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. Such  appKcations  of  the  historical  details  regarding  the 
manna,  are  in  themselTCS  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper,  but  are 
quite  out  of  place  when  put  by  many  writers  among  its  typical 
bearings.  And  hence,  putting  such  applications  of  the  history 
among  ita  typical  bearings,  they  are  ohKged  arbitrarily  to  shift 
the  relations,  whea  they  come  to  the  double  portion  on  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  that  there  might  he  an  unbroken  day  of  rest  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  for,  if  considered,  as  in  the  examples  given  above, 
with  reference  merely  to  what  is  to  be  done  or  enjoyed  on  earth, 
the  inatniction  woidd  be  false — the  day  of  rest  being  the  season 
above  all  others,  on  which,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  men  should 
ply  the  work  and  calling  of  a  Christian.  They  are  here,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  mixing  up  the  present  with  the  future, 
making  the  six  days  represent  time,  dming  which  salvation  is  to 
be  sought,  and  the  seventh  eternity,  during  which  it  is  to  be 
enjoyed.  Yet  there  is  an  important  use  of  this  part  also  of  the 
arrangement  regarding  the  manna,  in  reference  to  the  present 
life,  apart  altogether  from  the  typical  bearing.  For,  when  the 
Lord  sent  that  double  portion  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and 
none  on  the  next,  it  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  his  providen- 
tial arrangements  for  this  world,  he  had  given  only  six  days  out  of 
the  seven  for  worldly  labour,  and  that  if  men  readily  coiicurred  in 
this  plan,  they  would  find  it  to  their  advantage — ^they  would  find, 
that  in  the  long  nm  they  got  as  much  by  their  six  days'  labour  aa 
they  eitiier  needed  or  could  profitably  use,  and  woidd  have,  be- 
sides, their  weekly  day  of  rest  for  spiritual  refi-eslunent  and  bodily 
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rupose.  Nor  can  we  regard  this  lewson  of  small  moment  in  the 
eye  of  heaven,  when  we  see  no  fewer  than  three  miracles  wrought 
every  week  for  forty  years  to  enforce  it,  viz.  a  double  poiiion  of 
maima  on  the  Bsth.  day,  none  on  the  seventh,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  portion  for  the  seventh  from  comipting  when  kept' 
beyond  the  usual  time. 

"When  we  come,  howCTer,  to  consider  what  is  wiitten  of  the 
manna  in  its  typical  bearing,  as  representative  of  the  higher  and 
better  thing's  of  the  Goepel,  we  must  remem.ber  tltat  there  are 
two  distinct  classes  of  relations— ^iorresponding,  indeed,  yet  still 
distinct,  since  the  one  hag  innnediate  respect  only  to  the  seen  and 
the  temporal,  and  the  other  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  In 
both  eases  alike  there  is  a  redeemed  people,  travelling  through  a 
wilderness  to  the  inheritance  promised  to  them,  and  prepared  for 
them,  and  receiving  as  they  proceed  the  pecuHar  provision  they 
require  for  the  support  of  life,  from  the  immediate  hand  of  Grod : 
But  in  the  one  case,  it  is  the  descendants  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh,  redeemed  from  the  outward  bondage  and  oppression 
of  Egypt,  at  the  most  from  tpdily  death,  in  the  other  the  apmtnal 
jnembers  of  an  elect  church  redeemed  from  the  curse  and  con- 
demnation of  sin ;  in  the  one  the  literal  wilderness  of  Arabia, 
Ipng  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  the  other  the  figm:ative 
wilderness  of  a  present  world ;  in  the  one  manna,  in  the  other 
(Jhrist.  That  we  are  warranted  to  connect  the  two  together  in 
liiis  manner,  and  to  see  the  one,  as  it  were,  in  the  other,  is  not 
i^imply  to  be  inferred  from  some  occasional  passages  of  Scriptui'e, 
but  is  rather  to  be  grounded  on  the  general  nature  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  as  intended  to  prepare  the  way  by  means 
of  its  visible  and  earthly  relations,  for  the  spiritual  and  divine 
realities  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  is  implied  in  this  general  con- 
nection, however,  is  in  the  case  of  the  manna  not  obscm«ly  inti- 
mated by  our  Lord  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel,  where 
he  represents  himself,  with  evident  reference  to  it,  as  "  the  bread 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven ;"  and  is  clearly  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  calls  it  "  the  spiritual  meat"  of 
which  the  Israelites  did  all  eat  (1  Cor,  x,  3).  Not  as  if  in  eating 
tliat  they  of  necessity  found  nourishment  to  their  souls;  but  such 
meat  being  God's  special  provision  for  a  redeemed  people,  had  an 
ordained  connection  with  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and. 
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SIS  Bucii  ctntainevl  a  pledge  tliat  he  who  consulted  so  graciously 
ftr  the  lite  if  the  body,  would  prove  himself  equally  ready  to  ad- 
mini'itei  to  the  necessities  of  the  soul,  as  he  did  in  a  measure 
even  then  inl  does  now  more  fully  in  Christ.  The  following 
miy  he  i-resented  is  the  chief  points  of  instruction,  which  in  this 
ie^e(,t  aie  convened  by  the  history  of  the  manna: — 

(1.)  It  was  given  in  consideration  of  a  great  and  urgent  neces- 
sity. A  like  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  God's  gift  of  his 
Son  to  the  world ;  it  was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
any  other  resource  to  he  found ;  and  the  actual  bestowment  of 
the  gift  was  delayed,  till  fhe  fuUest  demonstration  had  been  given 
in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world  that  such  a  provision 
was  indispensable, 

(2.)  The  manna  was  peculiarly  the  gift  of  God,  coming  freely 
and  directly  from  his  hand.  It  fell  by  night  T,vith  the  dew  (Numb, 
xi.  9),  which  is  itself  the  gift  of  heaven,  sent  to  fertilize  the 
eai-th,  and  enable  it  to  yield  increase  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast. 
But  in  the  wilderness,  where,  as  there  is  no  sowing,  there  can 
be  no  increase,  if  bread  still  comes  with  the  dew,  it  must  be,  in 
a  sense  quite  peculiar,  the  produce  of  heaven — Whence  called  "the 
corn,"  or  "  bread  of  heaven"  (Pa.  Isxviii.  24,  cv.  40).  How  strik- 
ing a  representation  in  this  respect  of  Christ,  who,  both  as  to  his 
person  and  to  the  purchased  blessings  of  his  redemption,  is  always 
presented  to  our  view  as  the  free  gift  and  offer  of  divine  love  ! 

(3.)  But  plentiful,  as  well  as  free;  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  is  in  Jesus,  so  that  aR  may  receive  as  their  necessities 
require  ;  no  one  needs  to  grudge  his  neighbom-'s  portion,  but  all 
rather  may  rejoice  together  in  the  ample  beneficence  of  heaven. 
So  was  it  also  with  the  manna ;  for  when  distribution  was  made, 
there  was  enough  for  all,  and  even  he  who  had  gathered  least  had 
no  lack. 

(4.)  Then,  falling  as  it  did  round  about  the  camp,  it  was  near 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  if  any  should  perish  for 
want,  it  could  be  from  no  outward  necessity  or  hardship,  for  the 
means  of  supply  were  brought  almost  to  their  very  hand.  Nor 
is  it  othei-wise  in  regard  to  Christ,  who,  in  the  Gospel  of  liis  grace, 
m  laid,  in  a  manner,  at  the  door  of  every  sinner ;  the  word  is  nigh 
him ;  and  if  he  shoidd  still  perish,  he  must  be  without  excuse — 
he  perishes  in  sight  of  the  hreail  of  life. 
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(5.)  The  supply  of  manna  came  daily,  and  fidtli  had  to  be 
exercised  on  the  providence  of  Grod,  that  each  day  would  bring 
its  appointed  provision ;  if  they  attempted  to  hoard  for  the  mor- 
row, their  store  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  In  like  manner 
must  the  child  of  God  pray  for  his  soul  every  morning  as  it 
dawns,  "  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread."  He  can  lay  up  no 
stock  of  grace,  which  is  to  save  him  from  the  necesaty  of  con- 
stantly repairing  to  the  treasuiy  of  Christ ;  and  if  he  begins  to 
live  upon  former  experlenceB,  or  to  feel  as  if  he  already  stood  so 
high  in  the  life  of  God,  that,  lilie  Peter,  he  can  of  himself  confi- 
dently reckon  on  bis  superiority  to  temptation,  his  very  mercies 
become  fraught  with  trouble,  and  he  is  the  worse  rather  than  the 
b3tter,  for  the  fnlne^  imparted  to  him.  His  soul  can  be  in  health 
and  prosperity  only  while  he  is  every  day  "  living  by  the  faith  of 
tlie  Son  of  G-od,  who  loved  him,  and  gave  himself  for  him." 

(6.)  ii'inaUy,  as  the  manna  had  to  be  gathered  in  the  morning 
of  each  day,  and  a  double  portion  provided  on  tlie  sixth  day,  that 
the  seventh  might  be  hallowed  as  a  day  of  sacred  r^t ;  so  Clmst 
and  the  things  of  his  salvation  must  be  sought  with  diligence  and 
regulajity~-but  only  in  the  appointed  way  and  through  the 
divinely-provided  channels.  There  must  be  no  neglect  of  season- 
able opportunities  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  any  over- 
valuing of  one  ordinance  to  the  neglect  of  another.  We  cannot 
prosper  in  our  course,  unless  it  is  pursued  as  God  himself  autho- 


There  is  nothing  uncertain  or  fanciful  in  such  analogies ;  for 
they  have  not  only  the  con-espondence  between  Israel's  temporal 
and  the  church's  spiritual  condition  to  rest  upon,  but  the  charac- 
ter also  of  an  unchangeable  Gtod.  His  principles  of  deaUng  with 
liis  church  are  the  same  for  all  ages.  When  transacting  with  his 
people  now  directly  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  life,  he  must 
substantially  re-enact  what  he  did  of  old,  when  transacting  with 
them  dii'ecdy  for  the  support  of  their  bodily  life.  And,  as  even 
then  there  was  an  under  current  of  sphitual  meaning  and  instruc- 
tion running  through  all  that  was  done,  so  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian now  has  a  most  legitimate  and  profitable  exercise,  when  it 
learns  from  that  memorable  transaction  in  the  d^ert  the  fidnees 
of  Hb  privilege,  and  the  extent  of  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the 
higher  provif^ion  presented  to  it  in  the  Gospel. 
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II.  But  Israel  in  tlie  wilderness  required  something  more  than 
manna  to  pre8er\'e  them  in  safety  and  "rigour  for  the  inheri- 
tance ;  they  needed  refreshment  as  well  as  support — "  a  stay  of 
water,"  not  less  than  "  a  staff  of  bread."  And  the  account  given 
respecting  this  is  contained  m  the  chapter  immediately  following 
that  which  records  the  appointment  of  God  r^pecting  the  manna 
(Ex,  xvii.)  Here  also  the  gift  was  preceded  hy  a  murmuring 
and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Israeht«s.  So  httle  had  they 
yet  learned  from  the  past  manifestations  of  divine  power  and  faith- 
fulness, and  so  much  had  sight  the  ascendency  over  faith  in  their 
character,  that  they  even  spoke  as  if  certain  deetruction  were  be- 
fore them,  and  caused  Moses  to  tremble  for  his  Hfe.  But  however 
improperly  they  demeaned  themselres,  as  there  was  a  real  neces- 
sity in  their  condition,  which  nothing  but  an  immediate  and 
extraordinary  exertion  of  dirine  power  could  relieve,  Moses  re- 
ceived the  command  fi'om  Gfod,  after  supplicating  his  interposi- 
tion to  go  with  the  elders  of  Israel  and  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb 
with  his  rod,  mider  the  assurance,  which  was  speedily  verified, 
that  water  in  abundance  would  streain  foi^tli.' 

'  This  occvirrenee  mnst  not  be  conftnnded  ivitJi  another  eomaivliat  aimilar,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  Hrnnb.  ss.  This  latter  ocenireiiee  took  place  at  Kadeah,  and 
not  till  die  beginning  of  the  ibrtieth  year  of  lie  sqjourn  in  the  wilderness — when  the 
period  of  their  abode  there  was  drawhig  to  a  close  (comp.  eh.  sx.  irith  cii.  sssiii. 
S6-39).  Oa  acoouut  of  tbe  lebelUous  condnct  of  the  people,  Moaes  called  the  rock  smit- 
ten, ia  both  coses,  by  the  name  of  Meribah,  of  Strife.  But  na  the  occauons  were  far 
separate,  both  as  Co  space  and  time,  the  last  was  also  tuihappily  distinguished  from  the 
first,  In  that  Moses  and  Aaion  so  &r  transgressed  as  to  forfeit  tlieir  right  to  enter  the 
promised  land.  Aaivu  was  coupled  wi  til  Moses  both  in  the  sin  and  the  punishment ;  but  it 
19  the  case  of  Moses  which  is  most  particulavly  noticed.  His  sin  is  characterized  in 
ch.  3CE.  12,  by  his  "not  heliOTing  God,"  and  ill  v.  24,  and  eh.  xxyii,  14,  as  a  "irebeUing 
against  the  word  of  God."  Again,  in  Dent.  i.  87  ;  iii.  26  ;  iy.  21,  the  punialimeiit  ia  said 
to  have  heeii  laid  on  Moses  "  for  tieir  salies,"  or,  as  it  should  ratlier  be,  "  because  of 
their  words."  The  proper  account  of  tlie  matter  seems  to  be  tliis ;  Moses,  through  thar 
chiding  lost  command  of  himaelf,  and  did  tlie  woi'lc  appointed,  not  as  God's  messenger, 
in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  holiness,  hut  in  a  state  of  carnal  and  passionate  exdtement,  mider 
the  inflnence  of  that  wrath  which  worketh  not  the  righteonaness  of  God.  The  punish- 
ment he  recdved,  it  may  seem,  waa  peculiarly  severe  for  such  an  oftfence ;  but  it  was 
designed  to  prodnce  a  aalutary  impression  upon  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  e^-il  of  sin ; 
(or  when  tlvey  saw  that  thdr  misconduct  had  so  Ear  prevailed  over  their  venerable  leader 
as  to  prevent  even  him  flvm  entering  Canaan,  how  ponarfully  whs  tlje  circumsiance  fit- 
ted to  operate  as  a  check  upon  their  n  a;;  wirdness  m  the  time  to  come !  And  then,  as 
Mosea  and  Aaron  were  In  the  position  of  greatest  tiearneai  to  God,  and  liad  it  as  their 
especial  cliarge  to  represent  God's  hohness  to  the  peoplt   even  a  comparatively  small 
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Tlie  Apostle  eays  of  this  rock,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites 
(1  Cor.  X,  4.)  And  some  of  the  Jewish  Kabbis  have  fabled  that 
it  did  literally  move  from  its  place  in  Horeb  and  accompany  them 
through  the  wilderness ;  so  that  the  roch,  which  nearly  forty  years 
after  was  smitten  in  Kadesh,  was  the  identical  rock  which  had 
been  originally  smitten  in  Horeb.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.^  But  as  the  rock  at  Horeb 
comes  into  view,  not  as  something  by  itself,  but  simply  as  con- 
nected with  the  water,  which  divine  power  constrained  it  to  yield, 
it  might  justly  be  spoken  of  as  following  them,  if  the  waters 
flowing  from  it  went  after  them  in  their  couree.  That  this,  to 
some  extent,  was  actually  the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
great  profusion  with  which  they  are  declared  to  have  been  given 
— "  gushing  out,"  it  is  said,  "  Hke  overflowing  streams,"  "  and  run- 
ning hke  a  river  in  the  dry  places,"  (Pa.  Ixxviii.  20 ;  cv.  41 ; 
Isaiah  xlviii,  21).  It  is  also  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of 
intei-preters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  words  of  the 
apostle  so  manifratly  imply  this,  that  we  can  scarcely  call  it  any 
thing  but  a  conceit  in  St  Chrysostom  (who  is  followed,  however, 
by  Horsley,  on  Ex.  xvii.),  to  regard  the  apostle  there  as  spealc- 
ing  of  Christ  personally.  But  we  are  not  thereby  warranted  in 
supposing,  with  some  Jewish  writers,  that  the  waters  flowing  from 
the  rock  in  Horeb,  so  closely  and  necessarily  connected  them- 
selves with  the  march  of  the  Israehtes,  that  the  stream  rose  with 
them  to  the  tops  of  momitains,  as  well  as  descended  into  the 
valleys.^  Considering  how  nearly  related  the  Lord's  miraculous 
working  in  regard  to  the  manna  stood  to  his  natural  working, 
and  how  he  rec[uired  the  cai'e  and  co-operation  of  his  people  to 

lincksUdiiig  in  them  was  of  ii  setioua  natnre,  and  required  to  be  markeii  with  some  im- 
pressive tolien  of  tlie  Lord's  displeaaui'e. 

'  Tet  tlie  cliarge  lias  been  made,  and  is  atili  Itept  up  (tar  example,  by  Da  Wette, 
Radiert,  Meyer),  that  tlie  apostle  does  here  tall  in  ivitli  tlie  Jewi*  legends,  and  uses 
them  for  a  purpose.  We  certainly  disavow  this,  but  we  cannot  with  ThoiiicI;  (Dae  Alte 
TosL  im  nene,  p.  39)  deny  the  existence  of  tlie  Jewish  legends,  and  hold,  that  the  paa- 
aages  nanally  referred  to  on  the  subject,  speak  only  of  the  water  of  the  weH  dug  by 
Moses  and  tlie  piinces  out  of  tlie  earth.  Some  of  them  certaiiiiy  do,  but  not  alL  Tliose 
produced  by  SohQttgen  on  1  Cor.  x.  4,  cieai-iy  shew  it  to  have  been  a  Jaivlsh  opinion, 
that,  not  the  water  indeed  by  itself,  hat  the  rack  ready  to  ^ve  forlli  its  supplies  of  water, 
did  somehow  Billow  the  iBraelitea. 

'  Liglitfnot  on  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
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concur  with  Ms  gift  in  maldng  tliat  miraculous  provision  effectual 
to  the  supply  of  theii-  wants,  we  might  rather  conceive  that  theii- 
course  was  directed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  water  easily  follomng 
them,  though  not,  perhaps,  without  the  appKcation  of  some  labour 
on  their  part  to  open  for  it  a  passage,  and  provide  suitable  reser- 
voirs. Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  they  would  require  this  water, 
any  more  than  the  mamia,  always  in  the  same  quantities  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  Bojoum  in  the  wilderness.  They  might 
even  ;,be  sometimes  wholly  independent  of  it ;  as  we  know  for 
certain  it  had  failed  them  when  they  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kadeeh,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Moabites 
(Hum.  xs.  and  xxi.)  It  was  God's  special  provision  for  the 
desert — for  the  land  of  di-ought ;  and  did  not  need  to  be  given 
in  any  quantities,  or  directed  into  any  channel,  but  such  as  their 
necessities  when  ti-aversing  that  land  might  require.' 

Understanding  this,  however,  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the  rock 
followed  the  Israelites,  what  does  the  apostle  fai-ther  mean  by  say- 
ing, that  "  that  rock  was  Christ  ?"  Does  he  ivish  us  to  understand, 
tlrat  the  rock  typically  represented  Ghriat  ?  And  so  represented 
him,  that  m  drinking  of  the  water  wliich  ilowed  from  it,  they 
at  the  same  time  received  Christ  ?  Was  the  drink  furnished 
to  the  Isi'aelites,  in  such  a  sense  spiritual,  that  it  conveyed 
Christ  to  them  ?  In  that  case  the  flowing  forth  and  drinking  of 
the  water  must  have  had  in  it  the  natui'e  of  a  sacrament,  and 
answered  to  our  spmtually  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper.  This,  unquestionably,  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  abl^t 
and  soundest  divines ;  although  there  are  certain  limitations 
which  must  be  understood.  The  apostle  is  evidently  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  case  of  the  chm-ch  in  the  ivildemess  and  that 
of  the  church  under  the  Gospel,  with  an  especial  reference  to  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  passage  of 
the  Israelites  tluxiugh  the  Red  sea,  under  the  guidance  and  direc- 

'  The  exact  raute  puraueil  by  tLe  iBrnelites  &oin  Sinai  to  Canaan,  Is  slill  a  matter  of 
iincertmnty.  At  smne  o(  tiie  places,  wliere  tbey  ate  supposed  to  have  rested,  theTe  are 
considerablB  supplies  of  -water  (See  Bib.  Cyclop.  Art.  Wandering),  It  is,  howeyer,  oar- 
taiii,  that  the  region  of  Sind  is  vary  elevated,  and  that  not  only  sre  the  mountain-ridges 
iinmenady  higher  than  the  sonth  of  Palestine,  Irat  the  ground  slopes  from  the  base  to  a 
conaidei'able  distimoe  all  round— bo  that  the  water  nonld  nattimlfj'  flow  so  far  ivith  the 
Israelites — but  how  far  has  uof  been  awertahipd. 
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iion  of  Mosea,  he  represents  as  a  sort  of  baptism  to  him  ;  because 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  Christian  baptism  seals  epiritualiy 
the  behever's  death  to  sin,  his  separation  from  the  world,  and  hia 
calling  of  God  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ,  in  the  very 
same,  outwardly,  did  the  passage  through  the  Ked  sea  seal  the 
death  of  Israel  to  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  their  separation  from 
Egypt,  and  their  expectation  of  the  inheritance  promised  them 
by  Moaes,  In  what  he  says  regaa-ding  the  manna  and  the  rock, 
he  does  not  exprasely  name  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  its  sacred  symbols  in  view, 
when  he  calls  the  manua  the  spiritual  food  of  wluch  the  Israelites 
ate,  and  the  water  from  the  rock  the  spiritual  drink  of  which  they 
drank,  and  even  gives  to  the  rock  the  name  of  Christ.  Such 
language,  however,  cannot  have  been  meant  to  imply,  that  the 
maima  and  the  water  directly  and  properly  symbolized  Christ,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper  do. 
For,  the  gift  of  the  manna  and  the  water  had  immediate  i-espect 
to  the  supply  of  the  people's  bodily  necessities.  For  this  alone 
they  were  directly  and  ostensibly  given ;  and  hence  our  Lord, 
speaking  of  what  the  manna  was,  in  itself,  depreciates  its  value 
in  respect  to  men's  higher  natures,  and  declares  to  the  Jews, 
it  was  not  the  true  bread  of  heaven,  as  was  evident  alone  from 
the  fact,  that  the  life  it  was  sent  more  immediately  to  nourish, 
actually  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Not,  therefore,  directly  and 
purposely,  but  only  in  a  remote,  concealed,  typical  sense,  could 
the  apostle  intend  his  expressions  of  spiritual  food  and  drink  to 
be  understood.  Still  less  could  he  mean,  iiiat  all  who  partook  of 
these,  did  consciously  and  believingly  receive  Cimst  through  them 
to  salvation.  The  facts  he  presently  mentions  regarding  so  many 
of  them  being  smitten  down  in  the  wilderness  by  the  judgments 
of  God  for  their  sins,  too  clearly  proved  the  reverse  of  that.  Tlie 
very  purpose,  indeed,  for  which  he  there  introduces  their  case  to 
the  notice  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  is  to  warn  the  disciples  to 
beware  lest  they  should  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief; 
lest,  after  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  they 
should,  by  carnal  indulgence,  lose  their  interest  in  tlie  heavenly 
^inheritance,  as  so  many  had  done  in  regard  to  the  earthly  inhe- 
ritance, notwithstanding  that  they  hii4  partalcen  of  the  corre- 
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spondiiig  privileges  of  the  JewisTi  churcli.  But  as  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Supper  may  still  be  called  spiritual  food  and  diink, 
might  eyen  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is  both  the  liv- 
ing bread  and  the  living  water,  which  they  represent,  althoi^h 
many  partake  of  them  unworthily,  and  perish  in  their  ains ;  so 
manifestly  might  the  manna  and  the  water  of  the  draert  be  so 
called,  since  Christ  was  typically  represented  in  them,  though 
thousands  were  altogether  ignorant  of  any  reference  they  might 
have  to  him,  and  lived  and  died  as  far  estranged  from  salvation 
ae  the  wretched  idolaters  of  Egypt. 

In  perceiving  the  higher  things  typically  represented  by  tlie 
■water  flowing  from  the  rock,  the  Israelites  stood  at  an  immense 
disadvantage  compared  with  beHevei's  under  the  Gospel ;  and 
how  fiir  any  did  perceive  them,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine. In  regard  to  the  great  mass,  who  both  now  and  on  so 
many  other  occasions  shewed  themselves  incapable  of  putting 
forth  even  the  lowest  exercises  of  faith,  it  is  hut  too  evident  that 
they  did  not  descry  thei'e  the  faintest  glimpse  of  Christ.  But, 
for  such  as  reaUy  were  children  of  faith,  we  may  easily  understand 
how  they  might  go  a  certain  way  at  least,  in  rising  through  the 
provisions  then  adjninistered,  to  the  expectation  of  better  things  to 
come.  They  must,  then,  have  discerned  in  the  inheritance,  which 
they  were  travelling  to  inherit,  not  the  ultimate  good  itself, 
which  Gfod  had  destined  for  his  chosen,  but  only  its  terrestrial 
type  and  pledge — something  which  would  he  for  the  present  life, 
what,  in  the  resurrection,  the  other  would  be  for  the  spiritual  and 
immortal  life.  But,  diseei-ning  this,  it  could  not  be  diificidt  for 
them  to  proceed  one  st«p  farther,  and  apprehend,  that  what  God 
was  now  doing  to  them  on  their  way  to  the  temporal  inheritance, 
by  those  oufward,  material  provisions  for  the  bodily  life,  he  did 
not  for  that  alone,  but  also  as  a  sign  and  pledge,  that  such  pro- 
vision as  he  had  made  for  the  lower  nece^ities  of  their  nature, 
he  must  assuredly  have  made,  and  would  in  his  own  time  fuUy 
disclose  for  the  h^hei-.  And  thus,  while  receiving  from  the  hand 
of  their  redeeming  God  the  food  and  refreshment  required  for 
those  bodily  natures  wliicb  were  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Canaan,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  growing 
in  clearness  of  view  and  sti'ength  of  assurance,  as  regarded  their 
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interest  in  the  inipeiiBliable  treaeurea  which  helonged  to  the  future 
kingdom  of  God — and  their  relation  to  Him,  who  was  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  seed  of  ble^ing,  and  the  author  of  eternal  life  to  a 
dying  world.^ 

But,  whether  or  not  those  for  whom  the  rook  poured  out  its 
refreshing  streams  may  have  attained  to  any  such  discernment  of 
the  better  things  to  come,  for  us  who  can  loot  back  upon  the  past 
from  the  high  vantage-ground  of  Gospel  light,  there  is  to  be  learned 
here  eomeihing  of  clear  and  definite  instniction.  In  eeeldng  for 
this,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  look  to  the  real  and  easential 
hnes  of  agreement,  and  pay  no  regard  to  such  as  are  merely  inci- 
dental. It  is  not  the  rock  properly  that  we  have  to  do  with,  or  to 
any  of  its  distinctive  qualities,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the 
supply  of  water  issuing  from  it,  to  siipply  the  thirst  and  refresh 
the  natures  of  the  famishing  Israehtes.  No  doubt,  the  apostle, 
when  referring  to  the  transaction,  speaks  of  the  rock  itself  and  of 
its  following  them,  but  plainly  meaning  by  this,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  water  that  flowed  from  it,  No  doubt,  also,  Christ  is  often  in 
Scripture  represented  as  a  rock ;  but  when  he  is  so,  it  is  always 
with  respect  to  the  qualities  properly  belonging  to  a  rock— its 
strength,  its  durability,  or  the  protection  it  is  capable  of  affording 
from  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun.  These  natural  ijuahties  of  the 
rock,  however,  do  not  oome  into  consideration  here ;  they  did  not 
render  it  in  the  least  degree  fitted  for  administering  the  good 
actually  derived  from  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  There  was  not 
only  no  seeming,  but  also  no  real  aptitude  in  the  rock  to  yield  the 
water ;  while  in  Christ,  though  he  appeared  to  have  no  form  or 
comeliness,  there  still  was  every  thing  that  was  required  to  consti- 
tute him  a  fountain-head,  of  life  and  blessing.  Then,  the  smiting 
of  the  rock  by  Moses  with  the  rod,  could  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
any  thing  like  violence  done  to  it,  nor  was  the  action  itself  done 
by  Moses  as  the  lawgiver,  but  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
the  people ;  while  the  smiting  of  Christ,  which  is  commonly  held 
to  correspond  with  this,  consisted  in  the  bruising  of  his  soul  with 
the  suffering  of  death,  and  that  not  inflicted,  but  borne  by  him  as 
Mediator.     There  is  no  real  correspondence  in  these  respects  be- 

'  For  some  further  remnrlts  on  tlie  pecnliai'  Idugiiage  of  Uie  apostle  in  the  passage  re- 
fei'i'ed  to  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Coriiithians,  see  Appendix  to  Vol,  I.  on  the  Old  Tes- 
ItLinentiii  the  Ne\r. 
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tween  the  type  and  tlie  antitype ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
commonly  made  out,  is  nothing  more  than  a  epecious  accommo- 
dation of  the  language  of  the  transaction,  to  ideas,  which  the  trans- 
action it«elf  could  never  have  suggested,' 

The  points  of  instruction  are  chiefly  the  following : — 
(1.)  Christ  ministers  to  his  people  abundance  of  spiritual  re- 
freshment, while  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance. They  need  this  to  carry  them  onward  through  the  trials 
and  difficulties  that  lie  in  their  way ;  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  im- 
part it.  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink." 
What  he  then  did  in  the  region  of  the  hodily  life,  he  cannot  but 
he  disposed  to  do  over  again  in  the  higher  region  of  the  sphitual 
life ;  for  there  the  necessity  is  ec[ually  great,  and  the  interests  in- 
volved are  unspeakably  greater.  Let  the  believer,  when  parched 
in  spirit,  and  feeling  in  heaviness,  through  manifold  temptations, 
throw  himself  hack  upon  this  portion  of  Israel's  history,  and  he 
wdl  see  written,  as  vnGx  a  sunbeam,  the  assurance,  that  tlie 
Savioiu"  of  Israel,  who  fainteth  not,  nor  is  weary,  will  satisfy  the 
longing  soul,  and  pour  Uvtng  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty. 

(2.)  In  providing  and  ministering  this  refreshment,  he  will 
break  tln-ough  the  greatest  hindrances  and  impediments.  If  his 
people  but  thhst,  nothing  can  prevent  them  fiom  being  partakers 
of  the  blessing.  "  He  makes  for  them  rivers  in  the  desert ;  the 
very  rock  turi^  into  a  flowing  stream ;  and  the  valley  of  Baca 
(weeping)  is  found  to  contain  its  pools  of  refreshment,  at  which 
the  travellers  to  Zion  revive  their  flagging  spirits,  and  go  from 
strength  to  strength.  How  often  have  the  darkest  providenci^ 
events  that  seemed  beforehand  pregnant  only  with  evil,  become. 


'  This  has  beea  done  most  strikingly  by  Toplady,  In  the  beautful  liymn,  "  Koek  of 
ages  cleft  for  mo,"  which  deriTefl  its  imagery  in  part  from  tills  translation  in  the  HTlder- 
nesa.  Considered,  however,  in  a  erltieal  point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to  Uie  real 
meamng  of  the  transaction,  it  is  liable  to  tlie  objeotioiis  staMd  in  tlie  text;  it  confounda 
things  whioh  essendally  iiSer.  Aiusworfii  producta  a  Jewish  coHiment,  which  seems  to 
justify  the  ititerpi'etation  uanallypnt  on  ii:  "The  tm-ningof  tie  rock  into  water,  was  the 
turning  of  the  properly  of  judgment,  signified  by  the  rocli,  into  tbe  properly  of  mercy, 
signiSed  by  the  "prater."  But  Jewish  commenCa  on  this,  as -well  as  most  3uT:gect8,  reqiure 
t^  be  applied  with  discrimination,  as  there  is  scarcely  eitliei.'  an  unsound,  or  a  sound 
vievi,  for  oonfirmaMon  of  wliich  soniethiHg  may  not  be  derived  from  them.  Water  may 
as  well  symbolize  Judgment  as  mercy,  and  indeed  was  the  instrament  emploj-ed  to  iiifliut 
the  greatest  act  of  judgment  thatbas  ever  taken  place — the  deluge. 
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ttirough  the  graciona  preeyn(;c  of  the  Mediator,  the  source  of 
deepest  joy  and  eouaolation  I 

(3.)  "  The  rock  by  its  water  accompanied  the  leraeHtee — so 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  goes  with  his  disciples  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world"  (Grotius).  The  refreahmeiits  of  his  grace  are  confined  to 
no  region,  and  last  through  all  ages.  Wherever  the  genuine  be- 
liever is,  there  they  also  are.  And  more  highly  favoured  than 
even  Israel  in  the  wildeme^  he  has  them  in  his  own  bosom — ^he 
has  there  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  life  everlasting,"  ao 
that  "  out  of  his  belly  can  flow  rivers  of  Uving  water." 

III.  The  only  other  point  apart  from  the  giving  of  the  law, 
occurring  in  the  march  through  the  wildemess,  and  calhng  for 
notice  here,  was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  in  which  from  the  first 
ihe  Lord  accompanied  and  led  the  people.  The  appearance  of  this 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence  was  vaiious,  but  it  is  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  itself  one — a  lofty  column  rising  toward  heaven.  By  day  it 
would  seem  to  have  expanded  as  it  rose,  and  formed  itself  into  a 
Idnd  of  shade  or  curtain  between  the  Israelites  and  the  sun,  as  the 
Lord  is  said  by  means  of  it  to  have  "  spread  a  cloud  for  a  cover- 
ing" (Ps.  cv.  39),  while  by  night  it  exchanged  the  cloudy  for  the 
illuminated  form,  and  diffused  throughout  the  camp  a  pleasant 
light.  At  first  it  went  before  the  army,  pointing  the  way,  but 
aft«r  the  tabernacle  was  made,  it  became  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  this,  though  sometimes  appearing  to  rest  more  closely 
on  it,  and  eometimes  to  rise  higher  aloft.'  The  lucid  or  fiery  form 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  one,  or  rather,  to  have  always 
essentially  belonged  to  it  (hence  called,  not  only,  "  pfllar  of  fhre," 
but "  light  of  fire,"  »»  -iis,  i.  e.  lucid  matter  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  fire),  only  diu-ing  the  day  the  circumambient  doud 
usually  prevented  the  light  from  being  seen.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  when  a  manifestation  of  divine  glory  needed  to  he  given  to 
overawe  and  checli  the  insolence  of  the  people,  or  when  some  spe- 
cial revelation  was  to  he  given  to  M(«es,  the  fire  discovered  itself 
through  the  cloud.     So  that  it  may  be  described,  as  a  column  of 

i  Es.  sili.  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  xl.  B4-38 ;  Ninnb.  is.  lS-23.  This  auliject  has  been  cnre- 
fijly  inveatigBted  by  Vitringa  in  hia  Obs.  Sae.  L.  v,  c  14-17,  to  wiikh  we  mnat  refer 
for  more  d«taila  tTiaii  can  bs  f^ven  here.  What  is  stated  In  the  text  claiina  to  be  little 
more  tlian  im  abstraot  of  bis  obBervations. 
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fire  Bun'ouncled  by  a  cloud,  the  one  or  the  other  apiJcaiunce  be- 
coming predominant,  according  as  the  divine  purpoee  required, 
but  that  of  fire  being  more  pecidiarly  identified  with  the  glory  of' 
God.   (Numb.  svi.  42.) 

(1.)  Now,  as  the  Lord  chose  this  for  the  visible  symbol,  in  which 
he  would  appear  as  the  Head  and  Leader  of  his  people,  when  con- 
ducting them  through  the  wildemesa,  there  must  have  been,  first 
of  all,  in  the  symbol  itself,  Bomething  fitted  to  display  his  charac- 
ter and  glory.  There  mi^t  have  been  a  propriety  and  signifi- 
cance in  selecting  this,  rather  than  something  else,  as  the  seat 
in  which  Jehovah,  or  the  angel  of  his  presence,  appeared,  and  the 
fonn  in  which  he  manifested  his  gloiy.^  But  fire,  or  a  shining 
flame  enveloped  by  a  cloud,  is  one  of  the  fittest  and  most  natund. 
symbols  of  the  true  God,  as  dwelling,  not  simply  in  light,  but  "  in 
light  that  is  inacce^ble  and  full  of  glory," — ^hght  and  glory 
within  the  cloud.  The  fire,  however,  was  itself  not  uniform  in 
its  appearance,  but  according  to  the  threefold  distinction  of 
Isaiah  (ch.  iv.  5),  sometimes  appeared  as  ligM,  sometimes  as  a 
rcuMani  splendour  or  glory,  and  sometimes  £^in  as  fioming,  or 
burning  fire.  In  each  of  these  respects  it  pointed  to  a  corre- 
sponding feature  in  the  divine  character.  As  light,  it  represented 
God  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  purity  (laa.  Ix.  1, 19  ;  1  John 
i.  5  ;  Eev.  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  Ae  splendour,  it  indicated  the  glory 
of  his  character,  which  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite 
perfections,  and  especially  in  the  display  of  his  surpassing  good- 
ness, as  connected  with  the  redemption  of  his  people — on  which 
account  the  "  shewing  of  his  glory"  is  explained  by  "  mating  his 
goodness  pass  before  Moses"  (Ex.  xsxiii.  18,  19  ;  comp.  also  Isa. 
xl.  5).  I"or,  as  nothing  appears  to  the  natural  eye  more  brilliant 
than  the  shining  brightness  of  fixe,  so  nothing  to  the  spiritual  eye 
can  be  compared  with  these  manifestations  of  the  gracious  attri- 
butes of  Grod,  And  as  nothing  in  nature  is  so  awfully  command- 
ing and  intensely  powerful  in  consuming  as  the  burning  flame  of 
fire,  so  in  this  respect  again  it  imaged  forth  the  terrible  power 
and  majesty  of  his  holiness,  wMoh  makes  him  jealous  of  his  own 
glory,  and  a  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.     Hence 
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tlie  cloud  aasiuned  this  aspect,  pre-eminently  on  Mount  Sinai, 
when  the  Lord  came  down  to  give  that  fundamental  revelation  of 
his  holiness,  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Deut,  iv,  24 ;  Isa.  xsxiii.  14, 15  ;  Heb.  sii.  29).  Btill,  whatever  the 
Lord  discovered  of  hhneelf  in  these  respects  to  his  ancient  people, 
it  was  ipvith  much  reserve  and  imperfection ;  they  saw  him,  in- 
deed, but  only  through  a  veil ;  and  therefore  the  glory  shone 
forth  through  a  cloud  of  thick  darkness. 

It  ia  true,  this  ie  the  case  to  a  great  extent  still.  God  even  yet 
has  hie  dwelling  in  unapproachable  light ;  and  with  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel,  he  is  only  seen  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly." 
This  featuj'e,  however,  of  the  divine  manifestations  falls  more  into 
the  back-groTind  in  the  Gospel ;  since  God  has  now  in  very  deed 
dwelt  with  men  on  the  earth,  and  given  such  revelations  of  him- 
self by  Christ,  that  "  he  who  hath  seen  him,"  may  be  said  to  "  have 
seen  the  Father."  It  seems  now,  comparing  the  revelations  of 
God  in  the  New  with  those  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  as  if  the  piUar 
of  cloud  were  in  a  measure  removed,  and  the  piUar  of  fire  alone 
remained.  And  in  each  of  the  f«pects  which  this  iire  assumed, 
we  find  the  corresponding  feature  most  fully  verified  in  Christ. 
He  is  the  hght  of  men.  The  gloiy  of  the  Father  shines  forth  in 
him  as  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  alone  has  revealed  the  Fa- 
Iher,  and  can  give  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him.  Therefore,  he  ie  the  Word  or  revelation  of 
God,  and  the  effulgence  of  his  glory.  And  while  merciful  and 
compassionate  in  the  last  degree  to  sinners — the  very  pa'sonifi- 
cation  of  love,  he  yet  has  eyes  lilie  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  as 
of  burning  brass,  and  he  walks  amid  the  golden  candlesticks,  as 
he  did  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  works 
of  dai'kness,  and  cause  his  indignation  to  smoke  against  the  hypo- 
crites.^ 

(2.)  But  besides  being  a  symbol  of  the  Lord's  revealed  charac- 
tar,  the  pUlar  of  fire  and  cloud  had  certain  offices  to  perform  to 
the  Israelites.  These  were  for  guidance  and  protection.  It  was 
by  this  that  the  Lord  directed  their  course  through  the  dreary  and 
trackless  waste,  which  lay  between  Egj-pt  and  Canaan,  shelving 

'  Johiii.  4,  5,  11,  viiL  12,  is.  6;  Matt,  xL  27;  Epli.  1.  17;  Heb.  i.  3;  K«v.  i.  H, 
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them  when  to  set  forth,  in  what  direction  to  proceed,  where  to 
abide,  and  also  affording  light  to  their  steps,  when  the  journey 
was  by  night.  JFor  this  pui-pose,  when  the  course  was  douhtful, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  went  foremost  (Numb,  x  33),  but  when 
there  was  no  doubt  regarding  the  direction  that  was  to  be  taken, 
it  appears  rather  to  have  occupied  the  centre  (Numb,  x  17,  21), 
in  either  ease  alike  occupying  the  place  that  was  most  suitable, 
as  connected  with  the  sym.bol  of  the  Lord's  presence.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  important  benefits,  it  also  served  as  a  shade  from 
the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least — when 
the  Israelites  were  cicely  pursued  by  the  Egyptians — ^it  stood  as 
a  wall  of  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

That  in  all  this  the  pillai'  of  fire  and  cloud  performed  exter- 
nally and  visibly  the  part  which  is  now  discharged  by  Christ  to- 
ward his  people  in  the  spiritual  and  divine  Ufe,  is  too  evident  to 
req^uire  any  illustration.  He  reveals  himself  to  them  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  Salvation,  who  conducts  them  through  the  wilderness  of 
hfe.  and  brings  them  in  safety  to  his  Father's  house.  He  never 
leaves  them  alone,  but  by  his  word  and  Spirit  leads  them  into  aU 
the  truth— assuring  them  of  his  continual  nearness  to  comfort 
them  in  their  troubles,  and  support  them  under  their  manifold 
temptations.  He  presents  himself  to  their  view  as  having  gone 
before  them  in  the  way,  and  appoints  them  to  no  field  of  trial  or 
conflict  with  evil,  thi-ough  which  he  has  not  already  passed  as  their 
forerunner.  Whatever  wisdom  is  needed  to  direct,  whatever  graee 
to  overcome,  they  are  entitled  to  expect  it  from  his  hand  ;  he  is 
their  shield,  so  that  the  sun  sliall  not  be  peimitted  to  smite  them 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  and  "  when  the  blast  of  the  ter- 
rible ones  comes  as  a  storm  against  the  wall,"  they  have  in  him  a 
"  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a  shadow  from  the  heat."  Does  it 
seem  too  much  to  expect  so  great  things  from  him  ?  Or  does 
faitli,  struggling  with  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  find  it  hard  at  times  to  lay  hold  of  the  spiritual 
reality  ?  It  will  do  well  in  such  a  case  to  levive  its  famtmg  spirit 
by  recmiing  to  the  visible  mamfesta-tioas  of  God  m  the  wilder- 
ness. Let  it  mark  there  the  goings  of  the  divme  yhepherd  with 
his  people  ;  and  fwsure  itself,  that  as  he  can  neither  change  nor 
deny  himself,  and  is  the  same  yesterdav,  to-ftay,  and  for  evei',  so 
what  he  then  did  amid  the  visilDle  realities  of  sense  and  time,  he 
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caiifiot  but  be  ready  to  do  again  in  the  epiritual  experience  of  a 
redeemed  people  to  the  end  of  time.  He  has  recorded  what  he 
did  in  the  one  case,  for  the  express  pui^pose  of  enconrfigmg  hope 
and  confidence  in  regard  to  tlie  other. 

The  whole  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  sojourn  in  the 
wildernesH,  hae  reference  more  immediately  to  the  comparatively 
brief  period  during  which  properly  the  Israehtes  should  have  been 
there.  The  freq^uent  outbreakiags  of  a  rebellions  spirit,  and  espe- 
cially the  dreadful  revolt  which  arose  on  the  return  of  the  spies 
from  searching  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  manifestly  proved  them  to 
be  unfit  for  the  proper  occupation  of  the  promfeed  land,  that  the 
Lord  determined  to  retain  them  in  the  wilderness  till  the  older 
portion. — ^those  who  were  above  twenty  years  when  they  left  Egypt 
— had  all  perished.  It  was  some  time  in  the  second  year  after 
their  departure,  that  this  decree  was  passed  concerning  them  ;  and 
the  period  fixed  in  the  decree  being,  in  round  nmnbers,  forty 
years,  a  year  for  every  day  the  spies  had  been  employed  in  seaich- 
ing  the  land,  including,  however,  what  had  been  already  spent, 
there  remained  the  long  term  of  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years, 
during  which  the  promise  of  God  was  suffered  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance. Of  what  passed  during  this  dismal  period  scarcely  anything 
is  recorded.  The  only  circumstances  noticed  concerning  it  are 
those  connected  with  the  punishment  of  the  Sabbath-brealier,  and 
the  rebellion  of  Koi^ah  and  his  company.  How  far  the  miraculous 
provision  for  the  d^erfc  was  affected  by  the  change  in  question, 
we  are  not  told,  though  we  may  naturally  infer  it  to  have  been  to 
some  extent — ^to  such  an  extent  as  might  render  it  proper,  if  not 
necrasary,  to  bring  into  play  all  the  available  resources  naturally 
belonging  to  the  region.  It  was  a  time  of  judgment,  and  the 
very  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  it  is  ominous.  That  the  Lord 
wished  them  to  regard  their  condition  as  at  once  a  sad  and  ano- 
malous one,  is  evident  from  what  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
period  in  Jos.  v.  2-9,  where  we  are  told,  that  from  the  period  of 
their  coming  under  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  up  till  that  time, 
they  had  not  been  circumcised ;  the  reason  of  which  we  are  plainly 
given  to  understand  was,  that  they  "  had  not  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Lord."  And  now  when  the  circumcision  was  renewed,  and 
the  whole  company  became  a  circumcised  people,  "  The  Lord  said 
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unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  you." 

What  is  meant  here  by  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  is  not  tlie  re- 
proach or  shame  of  the  sin  they  had  contracted  in  Egypt,  inti- 
mating that  that  impure  state  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  they 
had  now  at  length  entered  on  a  comparatively  pure,  properly  a 
new  condition.  The  thing  meant  is  the  reproach  which  the  people 
of  Egypt  were  all  this  time  casting  upon  them  for  the  imhappy 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  that  reproach 
which  Moses  so  much  dreaded  on  a  former  oecE^ion,  when  he 
prayed  the  Lord  not  to  pour  out  his  indignation  on  the  people  to 
consume  them  :  "  For  wherefore  (says  he)  should  the  Egyptians 
say,  Tor  mischjef  did  he  bring  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !"  (Ex. 
xxxii.  12.)  And  this  reproach  was  again  the  first  thought  that 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Moses,  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  tlie  spies,  the  Lord  threatened  to  consume  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  raise  a  new  seed  from  Moses  himself :  "  Then 
the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it  (for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in 
thy  might  from  among  them),  and  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabi- 
tante  of  this  land,"  &c.  (Numb.  xiv.  13-16.)  The  ground  and 
occasion  of  the  reproach  was,  that  the  Lord  had  not  fulfilled  in 
their  behalf  the  grand  promise  of  the  covenant,  for  the  realization 
of  which  they  had  left  Egypt  with  such  high  hopes  and  such  great 
glory.  So  far  from  having  obtained  what  was  promised,  they  had 
been  made  to  wander  like  forlorn  outcasts  through  the  wilds  and 
wildernesses  of  Arabia,  where  their  carcases  were  continually  fall- 
ing into  a  dishonoured  grave.  The  covenant,  in  short,  was  for  a 
time  suspended, — ^the  people  were  lying  under  the  ban  of  heaven ; 
and  it  was  fitting  that  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  covenant,  should  be  suspended  too.  But  now  that 
they  were  again  received  through  circumcision  into  the  full  stand- 
ing and  privileges  of  a  covenant-condition,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
judgment  of  God  had  expired — that  their  proper  relation  to  him 
was  again  restored — ^that  he  was  ready  to  carry  into  execution  the 
promise  on  which  he  had  caused  them  to  hope  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  ground  of  Egypt^s  reproach,  as  woiild  presently  be 
seen,  was  entirely  rolled  away.^ 

'  See  Hengstenbarg's  Auihentie,  ii.  p.  17.     The  opinion  thrown  out  by  the  author  of 
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It  would  seem,  as  might  also  have  naturally  been  expected,  on 
the  supposition  of  this  view  of  the  case  being  correct,  that  the 
celebration  of  what  might  now  he  called  the  other  sacrament  of 
the  coyenant,  the  Passover,  was  suspended  during  the  same  period. 
We  read  of  its  having  been  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Numb,  ix.),  but 
never  again  till  the  renewal  of  circumcision  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan  (Josh.  v.  10).  The  same  cause  which  brought  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  one  ordinance,  of  necessity  implied  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion to  celebrate  the  other.  The  more  so,  indeed,  as  it  was  the 
children  who  were  more  directly  concerned  in  the  ceasing  of  cu- 
cumcision,  while  the  non-celebration  of  the  passover  directly 
touched  the  parents  themselves.  Even  in  regard  to  the  ordinance 
of  circumcision,  the  parents  could  not  but  conclude,  that  as  it  had 
been  suspended  from  being  the  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant, 
their  circumcision  had  become  in  a  manner  uncireumcision.  On 
their  account,  the  flow  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  the  congre- 
gation had  meanwhile  received  a  check  as  to  its  outward  mani- 
festation ;  and  even  what  -wss  promised  and  in  reserve  for  their 
childfen,  must  for  the  present  he  over  till  the  revival  of  a  better 
spirit  opened  the  way  for  the  possession  of  a  more  privileged  con- 
dition. 

But  the  question  wiU  naturally  occur,  Did  the  whole  of  that 
generation,  ■which  came  out  of  Egypt  as  full-grown  men,  actually 
perish  without  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  G-od  P  Did  they  really 
Hve  and  die  under  the  solemn  ban  of  heaven,  aliens  from  Ms  true 
commonwealth,  and  strangers  to  his  covenant  of  promise  ?  Was 
not  Aaron,  was  not  Moses  himself  one  of  those,  who  bore  in  this 
respect  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  died  while  the  church 
was  without  its  sacraments  ?  Yes ;  and  we  may  hence,  with  the 
utmost  certainty  conclude,  that  there  was  mercy  mingled  with 
the  judgment.     The  Lord  did  not  ceaee  to  be  the  gracious  Giod, 

ths  art  Circumdsion  in  Uie  Bib.  CyclopiBdia :  "  Knowing  that  tie  Egyptians  were  na- 
oumciEsd,  it  no  longer  remans  doubtM  liow  the  reproach  of  Bgyxit,  in  Joali.  y.  9,  slionid 
ha  interprelad,"  wiil  roqoire  no  apedal  refutation  after  wbat  lias  been  stated.  Tliere  w«re 
far  move  aotid  gronnds  in  tlia  case  Sox  tailing  up  a  reproaoit,  tlian  the  eimpie  want  of  dr- 
eiimcisiou ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  oecfain  that  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  re- 
proach those  who  were  uildrerandsed.  It  is  even  somewliat  doabtfal,  if  any  but  the 
priests  were  ragnlarly  circumcised,  at  l«ast  counted  it  an  lionour  or  disUnctive  marlr  to 
be  so. 
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long-sufferiug,  and  plenteous  in  goodness  to  those  wlio  truly  sought 
him.  Only  they  had  then  to  seek  him  under  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, and  in  the  absence  of  signs  and  tokens  of  his  favour  granted 
in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  His  grace  ■was  still  there,  as  it  is 
in  every  judgment  he  executes  on  hie  professing  people  in  this 
world;  but  it  was  grace  in  a  disguise — grace  as  dropping  Irom 
an  overhanging  cloud,  rather  than  aa  shining  forth  from  a  clear 
and  serene  sky.  Hence,  wlule  the  two  greatest  ordinances  of  the 
clmrch  were  Buepeaded,  othei's  were  still  left  to  encourage  their 
hope  in  the  Lord's  mercy :  there  was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud, 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  not  to  mention 
others  of  inferior  note.  So  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Calvin,  who 
had  a  far  better  discermnent  of  the  anomalous  state  of  things 
which  then  existed  than  the  great  maj  ority  of  commentators  since : 
"  lu  one  part  only  wei'e  the  people  excommunicated ;  there  still 
were  means  of  support  to  bear  them  up,  that  (the  truly  penitent) 
might  not  sink  into  despair.  As  if  a  father  should  lift  up  his 
hand  to  drive  from  him  a  disobedient  son,  and  yet  with  the  other 
should  hold  him  back — at  once  teirifying  him  with  frowns  and 
diastisements,  yet  still  unwilling  that  he  should  go  into  exile." 

The  feelings  to  which  this  very  peculiar  state  of  Israel  gave 
rise  are  beantifally  expressed  in  the  90th  Psahn — whether  actually 
written  by  Moses  or  not — wliich  breathes  tliroughout  the  mournful 
language  of  a  people  suffering  under  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
yet  exercising  hope  in  his  mercy.  We  need  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  subjects  of  grace  died  in  the  wilderness,  just  aa  after- 
wards, when  the  covenant  with  most  of  its  ordinances  was  again 
suspended,  subjects  of  grace,  even  pre-eminent  grace,  were  carried 
to  Babylon  and  died  there.  Yet  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  in 
regard  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  the  number  of  such 
was  comparatively  small,  both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
judgment  itselfj  and  also  from  the  testimonies  of  the  prophets 
(especially  Ez.  xx.  and  Amos  v.  25,  26),  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  leaven  of  Egypt  still  wrouglit  in  the  midst  of  them. 

This  remarkable  portion  of  God's  dealings  is  well  fitted  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  following  truths,  important  for  every  age  of  the 
ehiu'ch.  1.  The  tendency  of  sin  to  root  itself  in  the  soul:  when 
it  once  fairly  obtains  a  footing  there,  it  will  resist  all  that  is  won- 
derful in  mercy,  and  terrible  in  judgment.     Forivhat  astonishing 
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sights  had  not  those  men  witneaeed !  ivliat  awful  displays  of  God's 
juetice !  what  glorious  exliihitJoiis  of  his  goodness  I  Yet  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them,  aU  proved  to  be  in  vain.  2.  The  honour 
G-od  puts  upon  his  ordinances,  especially  the  sacraments  of  his 
covenant  These  are  for  the  true  children  of  the  covenant ;  and 
it  is  in  his  sight  a  proper  thing  that  they  should  be  hindered  from 
access  to  them,  who  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  character  of 
children,  3.  The  inseparable  connection  between  the  promise  of 
God's  covenant  and  the  holiness  of  hie  people.  The  inheritance 
cannot  be  entered  into  and  possessed  but  by  a  behei'ing,  spiritual, 
and  holy  seed,  God  tmist  have  such  a  people,  and  till  be  couM 
get  them  be  would  let  his  inheritance  lie  waste ;  for  such  only 
could  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  wliich  their  settlement  in  the 
inheritance  was  intended  to  accomplish.  And  on  that  account, 
Grod  is  waiting  so  long  now,  before  he  brings  in  the  everlasting 
inheritance  of  life  and  glory.  It  is  for  those  only  of  clean  bands 
and  a  pure  heart ;  and  till  the  destined  number  of  such  is  pre- 
pared and  ready,  it  must  be  known  only  as  an  "  inheritance  re- 
served in  heaven."  4.  Finally,  what  a  fearful  guilt  attaches  to  a 
backsliding  and  corrupt  chm-ch !  It  stays  the  fountain  of  God's 
mercy — it  brings  reproach  on  his  name  and  cause,  and  compels 
him,  in  a  manner,  to  visit  evil  upon  those  whom  he  would  rather 
— ^how  much  rather ! — enlarge  and  bless. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


THE  DIEECT 

TION  OP  THE  TABERNACLE,    AND    THE   INSTITUTION    OF    ITS    SYMDOI.ICAL 
SERVICES THE  I, AW. 


SEGTIOS  J. 


,NJ)  IN  THE   STRICTEST  SENSE,  ' 

THE  DECALOGUE ITS  PEKFECTION  AND  COiMPLETENESS  BOTH  A3  TO  THE 

ORDEE  AND  SUBSTANCE  OF  ITS  PKECEFT3. 

The  historical  transactions  connected  witli  the  redemption  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  not  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  introduction  of  that  complicated  form  of  symbolical  wor- 
ship, which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  dispensation  of  Moses. 
There  was  an  intermediate  space  occupied  by  revelations,  which 
were  in  themselves  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  which  also  stood 
in  a  relation  of  dosest  intimacy  with  the  symbolical  Migion  that 
followed.  The  period  we  refer  to  is  that  to  which  belongs  the 
giving  of  the  law.  And  it  is  impossible  to  understand  aright  the 
nature  of  the  tahemacle  and  ita  worship,  or  the  purposes  they 
were  designed  to  accomplish,  without  first  obtaining  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  prior  revelation  of  law,  and  the  place  it  was  in- 
tended to  hold  in  the  dispensation  brought  in  by  Moses. 

What  precisely  foiTned  this  revelation  of  law,  and  what  waa 
the  nature  of  its  requirements  ?  Tliia  must  be  our  first  subject 
of  inquiry ;  and  by  a  careftil  inv^tigation  of  the  points  connected 
with  it,  we  hope  to  avoid  sonic  prolific  sources  of  confusion  and 
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error,  and  prcjiare  the  way  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
dispensation  as  a  wliole,  and  tlie  proper  adjustment  of  its  several 
parts. 

I.  There  can  he  no  doubt  iliat  the  word  Ia.w  is  used  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  with  some  latitudcj  and 
that  what  is  meant  by  "  the  law"  in  one  place,  ie  sometimes  con- 
siderably different  from  what  is  meant  by  it  in  another.  It  is 
UBed  to  designate  indifferently  precepts  and  appointed  observances 
of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  books  in  which  they  are  enjoined. 
This  only  implies,  however,  that  the  things  commanded  by  Moses 
had  so  much  in  common  that  they  might  be  all  comprehended 
in  one  general  t«rm.  It  does  not  prevent  that  the  law  of  the  ten 
commandments  may  have  been  properly  and  distinctively  the  law 
to  Israel,  and  on  tliat  account  might  have  a  peculiar  and  pre- 
eminent place  assigned  it  in  the  dispensation.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  in  reality  was  the  case,  and  present  the  following  con- 
siderations in  support  of  it. 

1,  The  very  manner  in  which  these  commandments  were  de- 
livered is  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  them  a  place  peculiarly  their 
own.  For  these  alone,  of  aU  the  precepts  which  form  the  Mosaic 
code,  were  spoken  unmediately  by  the  voice  of  Gk)d ;  while  the 
rest  were  privately  communicated  to  Moses,  and  by  bun  delivered 
to  the  people.  Nor  were  they  simply  proclaimed  by  Grod  himself 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  but  that  amidst  demonstrations 
of  divine  majesty,  such  as  were  never  witnessed  on  any  other 
occasion.  So  avrfully  grand  and  magnificent  was  the  scene,  and 
80  overwhelming  the  impression  produced  by  it,  that  the  people, 
we  are  told,  could  not  endure  the  sight,  and  Moses  himself  ex- 
ceedingly feared  and  c[uaked.  That  this  unparalleled  display  of 
the  infinite  majesty  and  greatness  of  Jehovah  should  have  heen 
made  to  accompany  the  deliverance  of  only  these  ten  eonunand- 
ments,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  invest  them  with  a  very 
peculiar  character  and  bearing. 

2.  The  same  also  may  be  inferred  from  their  number — ^ten,  the 
symbol  of  completeness.  It  indicates  that  they  formed  by  them- 
selves an  entire  whole,  made  up  of  the  necessary,  and  no  more 
than  the  necessary,  complement  of  parts.  A  good  deal  of  what, 
if  not  altogether  fanciful,  is  at  least  incapable  of  any  solid  pi'oof. 
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has  recently  been  propounded,  especially  by  Balir  and  Hengeten- 
berg,  regarding  the  eymbolieal  import  of  niunbera.  Ent  there 
are  certain  points  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  thoronghly 
.established  respecting  them  ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  symbo- 
lical import  of  ten,  a«  indicating  completene^  The  ascribing  of 
such  an  import  to  this  number  appears  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
origin ;  for  traces  are  to  be  found  of  it  in  the  earHest  Eind  most 
distant  nations ;  and  even  Spencer,  who  never  admits  a  symbol 
where  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  is  constrained  to  allow  a  eymbo- 
lieal import  here.^  "  The  ten/'  to  use  the  words  of  Eahr,°  "  by 
virtue  of  the  general  laws  of  thought  shuts  up  the  sei'iea  of  pri- 
mary numbers,  and  comprehends  all  in  itself  Now,  since  the 
whole  numeral  system  consists  of  so  many  decades  (tens),  and 
the  first  decade  is  the  type  of  this  endlessly  repeating  seriesj  the 
nature  of  number  in  general  is  in  this  last  fully  developed,  and 
the  entire  course  comprised  in  its  idea.  Hence  the  first  decade, 
and  of  course  a\so  the  niunber  ten  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  numeral  system.  And  as  number  is  employed  to  symbo- 
lize being  in  general,  ten  must  denote  the  complete  perfect  being, 
that  is,  a  number  of  particulars  necessarily  coimected  together, 
and  combined  into  one  whole.  So  that  ten  is  the  natural  symbol 
of  pa'feetion  and  completeness  itself— a  definite  whole,  to  which 
nothing  is  wanting."  It  is  on  account  of  this  symbolical  import 
of  the  nmnber  ten,  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  precisely  of 
that  number — forming  as  such  a  complete  round  of  judgments ; 
and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  transgressions  of  the 
people  in  the  -wildemess  were  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  same 
number  had  been  rCEiched — ^when  they  had  "  sumed  ten  times," 
they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  inicLuities  (Numb.  xiv.  22) . 
Hence  also  the  conseci'ation  of  the  tenths  or  tithes,  which  had 
grown  into  an  established  usage  so  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham 
(Gen,  xiv.  20).     The  whole  increase  was  represented  by  ten,  and 

'  Da  Leg.  Heb.  iii  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hal),  in  Mattli.  xsv.  I :  Numero  denario  gavisa 
plnrimnm  est  gens  Jadiuca  et  in  saiais  et  in  civilitna.  Bnt  see  the  proof  fuUy  giren  io 
Bahr,  Symb.  i,  p.  175  bs.  Among  ether  ancient  authorities  he  prodaces  the  folloiring : 
Etymol.  Mgn.  s.  v.  htur  «  tx'"""  ^'  "''"V  ■^■^"s  a^.C^aiv.  Cjrill.  in  Hoa.  iii. :  a-^^Co- 
}.cr  Si  TiXiMTBTas  i  Tub  irrh  ififf'!,  ramkiia!  »i.    Herni,  Tiismeg.  Poemand.  13  : 

'  Sj-mholik,  i,  p.  17a. 
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one  of  these  was  set  apart  to  the  Lord  in  token  of  all  being  de- 
rived from  him  and  held  of  him.  So  this  revelation  of  law  from 
Sinai,  which  was  to  serve  for  all  coming  ages  as  the  grand  ex- 
pression of  Giod's  holiness,  and  the  simimation  of  man's  duty,  was 
comprised  in  the  number  ten,  to  indicate  its  perfection  as  one 
complete  and  comprehensive  whole—-"  the  all  that  a  divinely 
called  people,  as  well  as  a  single  individual,  should  and  should 
not  do  in  reference  to  Grod  and  their  neighbour."' 

3.  It  perfectly  accords  with  this  view  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  it,  that  they  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone — written  on  hoik  sides,  bo  as 
to  cover  the  entire  surface,  and  not  leave  room  for  future  addi- 
tions, as  if  what  was  already  given  might  admit  of  improvements ; 
and  written  on  dwable  tables  of  stone,  while  the  rest  of  the  law 
was  written  only  on  parchment  or  paper.  It  was  for  no  lack  of 
writing  materials,  as  Hengstenberg  has  fully  shewn,^  that  in  this 
and  other  cases  the  engraving  of  letters  upon  stones  was  used  in 
that  remote  period ;  for  materials  in  great  abundance  existed  in 
Egypt  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  known  to  have  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  papyrus,  the  byssus-manufaeture, 
and  the  skins  of  beasts.  "  The  stone,"  he  justly  remarks,  "  points 
to  the  perpetuity  which  belongs  to  the  law,  as  an  expression  of 
the  divine  will,  originating  in  the  divine  nature.  It  w^  an  image 
of  the  truth  uttered  by  our  Lord, '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
tin  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.' " 

4.  Then,  these  ten  words,  as  they  are  called,  had  the  singular 
honour  conferred  on  them  of  being  properly  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant formed  at  Sinai.  Thus  Moses,  when  rehearsing  what  had 
taken  place,  says,  Deut.  iv.  13,  "And  he  declared  to  you  his  cove- 
nant, which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  command- 
ments ;  and  he  wi-ote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone."  Again  in 
ch.  ix.  9,  11,  he  calls  these  tables  of  stone  "  the  tables  of  the 


'  Stttlc's  Apologetzk,  p.  180.  As  fiirtlier  exauiplBB  of  tlie  Scriptural  import  of  ten,  we 
might  have  mentioned  the  ten  men  in  Zachariah  laying  hold  of  (he  aliirt  of  a  Jew.  ch. 
yiii.  23,  the  poi'able  of  the  ten  vivgius,  and  the  ten  horns  or  kingdoms  in  Bevelaldon. 

*  Authentie,  i.  p.  481  es.     So  Buddens,  Hist.  Eocl.  L  p.  60B :  Argrananto  vero  id 
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covenant."  80  also  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  "  the  words  written  upon 
the  tables,  the  ten  eommandmenta,"  are  expressly  called  "the 
words  of  the  covenant."  It  ie  true,  some  other  commands  are  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  context ;  and  in  the  verse  immediately 
preceding  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  that  "  after  the  tenor  of  (at  the 
mouth  of,  according  to)  these  words  he  had  made  a  covenant  with 
Israel."  It  ia  true,  also,  that  at  the  formal  ratification  of  the 
covenant,  Ex.  xxiv.,  we  read  of  the  book  of  the  covenani,  which 
comprehended  not  only  the  ten  eommandraents,  hat  also  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  ch,  xxi,— xxiii. ;  for  it  is  clear  that  this  book 
comprised  aU  that  the  Lord  had  then  said  either  directly  or  by 
the  inetrmnentality  of  Moses,  and  to  which  the  people  answered, 
"  we  wiU  do  it."  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  a  marked 
distinction  is  still  put  between  the  ten  commandments  and  the 
other  precepts ;  for  the  former  are  called  emphatically  "  the  words 
of  the  Lord,"  while  the  additional  words  given  through  Moses  are 
called  "  the  judgments"  (v,  3).  They  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  rights 
or  judgments,  having  respect  for  the  most  part  to  what  shoidd  be 
done  from  one  man  to  another,  and  what,  in  the  event  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  being  committed,  ought  to  be  enforced  judicially 
with  the  view  of  rectifying  or  checldng  the  evil.  Their  chief 
object  was  to  secure  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  magis- 
trate, that  if  the  proper  fow  should  fail  to  influence  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  people,  still  the  right  should  be  maintained.  Yet 
while  these  form  the  great  body  of  the  additional  words  commu- 
nicated to  Moses  and  written  in  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the 
symbolical  institutions  had  also  a  certain  place  assigned  them ; 
for  both  in  ch.  xxiii.,  and  again  in  ch.  xxiv,,  the  three  yearly  feasts 
and  one  or  two  other  points  of  this  description  are  noticed.  But 
stdl  these  directions  and  judgments  formed  no  proper  addition  to 
the  matter  of  the  ten  commandments,  considered  as  G-od's  revela^ 
tion  of  law  to  his  people.  The  terms  of  the  covenant  stiU  pro- 
perly stood,  as  we  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  told,  in  the  ten 
commandments ;  and  what,  brides,  was  added  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  covenant,  caimot  justly  be  regarded  as  having  had 
any  other  object  in  view,  in  so  far  as  they  partook  of  the  nature 
of  laws,  than  as  subsidiary  directions  and  restraints  to  aid  in  pro- 
tecting the  covenant,  and  securing  its  better  observance.  The 
feast-laws,  in  particular,  so  far  from  fomung  any  proper  addition 
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to  the  terms  of  the  covensmt,  had  respect  primarily  to  the  jjeople'a 
profession  of  adherence  to  it,  and  gave  directions  concerning  the 
sacramental  observances  of  the  Jewish  church. 

5.  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ten  commandments,  as 
alone  properly  constituting  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  is  fuUy 
established,  and  the  singular  impoi'tance  of  these  comnumdments 
further  manifested,  by  the  place  afterwards  assigned  them  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  most  sacr^  portion  of  this,  that  which  formed  the 
very  beatfc  and  centre  of  all  tbe  services  connected  with  it,  was  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  It  was  the  peculiai-  symbol  of  the  Lord's  covenant- 
presence  and  faithfulness,  and  immediately  above  it  was  the  throne 
on  which  he  sat  as  king  in  Jeshurun.  But  that  ark  was  made  on 
purpc«e  to  contain  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  was  called  "  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,"  simply  because  it  contained  "  the  tables  of 
the  covenant."  The  book  of  the  law  was  afterwards  placed  by 
Moses  at  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  that  it  m%ht  serve 
as  a  check  upon  the  Levites,  who  were  tlie  proper  guartlians  and 
keepers  of  the  book ;  it  was  a  wise  precaution  lest  they  should 
prove  unfaithful  to  their  charge.  The  tables  on  which  the  ten 
commandments  were  written,  alone  kept  p(Msession  of  the  ark, 
and  were  thus  plainly  recognized  as  contauiing  in  themselves  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  was  strictly  held  to  be  required  by  the 
covenant  in  righteousness, 

6.  Finally,  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  always  point  to  the  reve- 
lation of  law  engraven  upon  these  stones  as  holding  a  pre-eminent 
place,  and,  indeed,  as  comprising  all  that  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  was  to  be  esteemed  as  law.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
that  age  had  completely  inverted  the  order  of  things.  Their 
carnality  and  self-righteousness  had  led  them  to  exalt  the  pre- 
cepts respecting  ceremonial  observances  to  the  highest  place,  and 
to  throw  the  duties  inculcated  in  the  ten  commandments  compa^ 
ratively  into  the  back  ground — thus  treating  the  mere  appendages 
of  the  covenant  as  of  more  aceoiint  than  its  veiy  ground  and  basis. 
Hence,  when  seeking  to  expose  the  insufficient  and  hoUow  nature 
of  "the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  our  Lord 
made  his  appeal  to  the  testimony  engraved  on  the  two  tables,  and 
most  commonly,  indeed,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  precepts  of 
the  second  table,  because  he  had  to  do  more  especially  with  hypo- 
crites, whose  defects  and  shortcomings  might  most  readily  be  ex- 
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pc^d  by  a  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table,  (Matt.  xis. 
16  ;  Luke  x.  25,  xviii,  IS,  &c.)  In  auch  cases,  as  Calyin  justly 
reioarks,  "  Christ  speaks  of  those  works  by  which  a  man  ought  to 
approve  himself  as  just.  The  obedience  of  the  first  table  consisted 
almost  entirely  either  in  the  internal  affection  of  the  heart,  or  in 
ceremonies.  The  affection  of  the  heart  was  not  visible,  and  hypo- 
crites were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  ceremonies ;  but  the  works 
of  charity  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  sohd  attestation  of 
i-ighteoTisneBS,"'  For  the  same  reason,  Ohrisfs  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  was  chiefly  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  real 
nature  and  far-reaching  import  of  the  ten  commandments,  bears 
most  respect  to  those  commandments  which  belonged  to  the 
second  table,  and  which  had  suffered  most  from  the  corruption  of 
the  times.  But  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  in  reproving  the  imgodhness  prevalent  in 
their  day.  They  were  continually  striving  to  recal  men  from  the 
mere  outward  observances  which  the  most  worthless  hypocrites 
could  perform,  to  the  sincere  piety  toward  God,  and  deeds  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  toward  man,  required  by  the  law  of  the  two 
tables  ;  so  that  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  truly  said  to 
hang  upon  one  and  the  same  commandment  of  love.^  In  like 
manner,  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  Christ,  as  tlie  prophets  before, 
when  discoursing  in  regard  to  the  law,  what  it  was  or  was  not, 
what  it  could  or  could  not  do,  always  has  in  view  pre-eminently 
the  law  of  the  two  tables.  Without  an  exception  his  examples 
are  taken  from  the  very  words  of  these,  or  what  they  clearly  pro- 
hibited and  required,  (Eom.  ii.  17-23,  iii.  10-18,  vii.  7,  xiii.  9, 10; 
1  Tim.  i.  7—10.)  This,  of  course,  does  not  exactly  apply  to  the 
argument  maintained  in  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Colos- 
sians,  where  the  error  met  and  opposed  consisted  in  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  by  them^aelves,  as  if  the 
observance  of  these  by  the  Christian  Church  were  e^ential  io  sal- 
vation.    In  this  case  he  could  not  possibly  avoirl  referring  chiefly 


'  Inat.  B.  ii.  c.  8,  g  S3. 

^  See  especially  Ps.  sv.  xxiv.,  wliich  describe  the  righteousness  lequitert  under  tlic 
eovenant,  by  obedience  in  tbe  ten  coniraiindments,  and  more  partionlatly  to  those  of  the 
BBOond  table— specially  indited,  no  doubt,  to  meet  the  tendency  which  the  more  attrac- 
tive and  oi-derly  celebration  then  introduced  into  God's  service  waa  fitted  to  awal^n ;  see 
also  Ps.  xL  1.  H. ;  Isa.  i.  Ivii.,  &c.,  Micali,  vi. 
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to  precepts  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and  discussing  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  light  in  which  tliey  were  improperly  viewed  by  certain 
parties  in  the  apostolic  cWrch.  But  when  the  question  was,  what 
the  law  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense  really  required,  and  what 
were  the  ends  it  was  fitted  to  serve,  he  never  fails  to  manifest  his 
concurrence  with  the  other  inspired  writers  in  taldng  the  ten 
words  as  the  law  and  the  testimony,  by  which  everything  was  to 
bo  judged  and  determined, 

We  should  despair  of  proving  any  thing  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  if  these  considerations  do  not  prove  that 
the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  stood  out  from  all  the  other 
precepte  enjoined  under  the  ministration  of  Moses,  and  were  in- 
tended to  form  a  full  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  No  doubt, 
many  of  the  other  precepts  teach  substantially  what  these  com- 
mandments did,  or  contain  statements  and  regulations  bearing 
some  way  upon  their  violation  or  observance.  But  this  was  not 
done  with  the  view  of  supplying  any  new  or  additional  matter  of 
obligation ;  it  was  merely  intended  to  explain  their  real  import, 
or  to  give  instructions  how  to  adapt  to  them  what  might  be  called 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an 
unhappy  circumstance,  tending  to  perpetuate  much  misunder- 
standing and  confuaon  regarding  the  legislation  of  Moses,  that 
the  distinction  has  been  practically  overlooked,  which  it  so  mani- 
festly assigns  to  the  ten  commandments,  and  that  they  have  so 
generally  been  regarded  by  the  more  learned  theologians,  as  the 
kind  of  quintessence  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  as  the  few  general 
or  representative  heads  under  which  aU  the  rest  are  to  be  ranged. 
Thus  Calvin,  while  he  held  the  ten  commandments  to  be  a  per- 
fect rule  of  righteousness,  and  gave  for  the  most  pai't  a  correct, 
as  weU  as  admirable  expo^tion  of  their  tenor  and  design,  yet 
faded  to  bring  out  distinctly  their  singular  and  prominent  place 
in  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  in  his  commentary  reduces  all  the 
ceremonial  institutions  to  one  or  other  of  these  ten  command- 
ments. They  were,  therefore,  regarded  by  him  as  standing  to 
the  entire  legislation  of  Moses  in  the  relation  of  primary  elements 
or  heads.  And  in  that  case,  there  must  have  been,  as  he  partially 
admits  tlrere  was,  something  shadowy  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other.     But  what  was  chiefly  a  defect  of  an-angement  in  Calvin 
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and  many  aubsequent  writers,  has  in  Bahr  been  elevated  into  a 
formal  principle,  and  is  laid  as  the  foundation  of  his  view  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  system.  "  The  decalogue  is  representative  of  the 
whole  law ;  it  contains  religious  and  political,  not  less  than  moral 
precepts.  The  first  command  is  a  purely  religione  one ;  as  is  also 
the  fourth,  which  belongs  to  the  ceremonial  law;  and,  indeed, 
generally  by  reason  of  the  theocratical  constitution,  all  civil  com- 
mands were  at  the  same  time  religious  and  moral  ones,  and  in- 
versely ;  so  that  the  old  division  into  moral,  ceremonial,  and  poli- 
tical, or  judicial,  appears  quite  untenable."^  On  this  point  be 
even  quotes  Spencer  with  approbation,  who  considered  all  the  dif- 
ferent clEtsees  of  precepts  to  be  exhibited  in  the  decalogue  as  on 
a  small  tablet,  or  in  a  brief  compend.  The  majority  of  conidnen- 
tal  divines,  evangelical  as  well  as  rationalistic,  and  as  well  in  pre- 
sent as  in  former  times,  substantially  espouse  the  same  view. 
The  mischievoua  consequences  involved  in  it  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  upon  some  parts  of  the  decalogue  itself 
and  also  afterwards  when  unfolding  the  relation  of  the  decalogue 
to  the  ceremonial  institutions.  It  is  such  an  error  as  confounds 
the  means  of  salvation  with  the  great  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  and  leaves,  if  followed  out,  no  solid  ba«is  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  to  rest  on.  With  perfect  con- 
sistence, Bahr  constructs  his  system  without  the  help  of  such  an 
atonement. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  excellence  of  this  law  of 
the  ten  commandments,  and  to  shew  by  an  examination  of  its 


1  Sytnbolik,  I.  p.  384.  He  elsewhere,  p.  181,  sucka  to  justify  this  view  from  the  num- 
ber ten,  in  which  the  law  was  ooiitaiiieii ;  and  which  number  he  considei-a  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  prom-ulgalion  of  this  law,  beoauBe  "  it  waE  the  fundamental  law  of 
lerael,  hi  a  religloas  and  political  respect,  the  representative  of  the  whole  larflelitish  con- ' 
stitBtioo."  We  hold  this  to  he  a  moat  aibitmry  intetpretatioii,  having  nothing  to  jus- 
tify it  in  the  law  itself,  and  disproved  by  tlie  severiil  considerations  adduced  above,  for 
the  peonliar  portion  of  the  decalogue.  We  conceive  it  also  to  he  it  departure  from  his 
oitn  view  of  the  symbolieal  unport  of  the  (en  — which  he  justly  regard 
porfeolion  and  completeness ;  whei'eaa,  in  attributing  to  the  decalogue  £ 
vol™,  and  making  it  stand  for  the  whole,  he  gives  it  the  import  of  tlieientfi.  If  the  whole 
law  had  been  comprised  in  ten  groups,  and  the  decalogue  had  cousisted  of  one  from  each 
givup,  we  could  then,  but  only  then,  have  seen  the  force  and  justice  of  his  interpreta- 
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method  aud  substance,  how  justly  it  was  regarded  as  a  complete 
and  perfect  summary  of  religious  and  moral  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history, 
to  consider  with  any  cai'e  the  words  of  this  law,  without  in  some 
measure  apprehending  its  high  character  as  a  standard  of  recti- 
tude. And  could  we  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  it  was 
first  promulgated — instead  of  looking  at  it,  as  we  now  do,  from 
the  eminence  of  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  revelation — could  we 
distinctly  contemplate  it,  as  given  seventeen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  received  as  the  summary  of  all  that  is  morally 
right  and  dutiful  by  a  people  who  had  just  left  the  polluted 
atmosphere  of  Egypt,  we  could  not  fail  to  discern,  in  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  law,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
divine  character  of  the  Mosaic  legislatioiL  We  should  be  much 
more  disposed  to  exclaim  here,  than  in  regard  to  the  outward 
prodigy,  which  first  called  forth  the  declaration,  "  This  is  the 
finger  of  God." 

A  remarkable  testimony  wfis  given  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  decalogue,  and  its  vast  superiority  as  a  code  of  morality,  to 
any  thing  found  among  the  native  superstitione  of  the  East,  in  the 
language  of  those  Indians  referred  to  by  Dr  Claudius  Buchanan : 
"  If  you  send  us  a  missionary,  send  us  one  who  has  learned 
your  ten  commandments."^  If  modei'n  idolaters  were  thus  taken 
with  the  divine  beauty  and  singular  preciousness  of  these  com- 
mandments, we  know  those  could  have  no  less  reason  to  be  so,  to 
whom  they  were  fiist  delivered.  For  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
wliich  they  had  recently  escaped,  was  as  remarkable  for  the  grosa- 
ness  of  its  superstition  as  for  the  superiority  of  its  learning  and 
civiliaation.  As  far  back  as  our  information  respecting  it  cai'ries 
us,  at  a  period  certainly  more  remote  than  that  in  which  Israel 
sojourned  within  its  borders,  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been 
immersed  in  tlie  deepest  mire  of  idolatry  and  its  kindred  abomi- 
nations ;  and  on  them,  in  an  especial  sense,  was  chargeable  the 
guilt  and  foUy  of  "  having  changed  the  glory  of  the  ineon-uptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."  Not  satisfied  even 
with  this  wide  range  of  image-worship,  they  midtiplied  to  them- 

'  Essay  on  lie  Estab.  of  an  Episoo]ial  Church  in  India,  p.  8( . 
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eelves  idols  of  moiistroue  foims,  such  as  to  their  vain  imagina- 
tions seemed  fit  symbols,  through  which  to  contemplate  and  Eidore 
the  objects  of  their  worehip.  And  the  kind  of  worship  they  paid 
their  idol-godsj  it  is  now  ascertained,  was  connected  with  the  foul- 
est pollutions  and  most  vicious  excesses.  There  are  not  wanting 
indications  of  this  in  Herodotus,  tmd  several  allusions  are  also 
made  to  it  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  But  one  of  the  most  profound 
inquirers  into  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  has  recently  shewn,  on 
evidence  the  most  complete,  that  the  worship  of  ancient  Egypt 
was  essentially  of  a  Bacchanalian  character,  full  of  lust  and  revel- 
ry ;  that  its  most  frequented  rites  were  accompanied  with  scenes 
of  wantonness  and  impure  indulgence;  and  that  it  sometimes 
gave  rise  to  enormities  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.^ 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Israehtes  had  hved 
during  their  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  when  fresh  from  sucli  a 
region,  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was  proclaimed  in 
their  hearing,  and  laid  as  the  foundation  of  their  entire  polity, — 
a  law  which  unfolds  the  dearest  views  of  Giod's  character  and  ser- 
vice— which  denounces  every  form  and  species  of  idolatry  as  in- 
consistent with  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature — which  enjoins 
the  purest  worship  and  the  highest  morality,  and  in  its  very  form 
is  a  model  of  perfection  and  completeness.  Wisdom  of  this  kind 
Moses  Gould  least  of  all  have  learned  from  the  Egyptians ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  his,  unless  it  had  descended  to  him  from 
above.^ 

1.  Let  us  look  first  to  the  perfection  manifested  in  the  beauti- 
ful order  and  arrangement  of  these  commandments.  They  were 
written  on  two  tables,  and  fall  into  two  grand  divisions  correspond- 
ing to  these — ^the  first  comprehending  our  duty  to  Gfod,  and  the 
second  our  duty  to  man.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  though 
there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  whei^e  the  one  terminates  and 

'  Crauzor,  Sjmbolifc,  L  p.  448,  as. ;  comp.alao.  Heugsteubeiy:,  Autlieiitie,  i.  p.  118,  ss.  j 
Egj-pt  aud  Books  of  Mosea,  p.  203,  aa. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  few  uoi'reet  things  wMeh  Tacitna  states  conceniiug  the  I'tligion  of 
the  Jews,  that  thej  eonnted  it  profanity  to  make  images  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and 
tliat  they  worshipped  only  one  supreme,  eternal,  nnchangeable,  and  erei-lasting  God 
(Hist.  V.  5).  It  would  be  difficult,  howevei',  to  throw  togetlier  a  larger  amount  of  igno- 
rancs  and  evror  iu  the  same  space,  fluin  is  expressed  hi  llils  and  the  preceding  clispter, 
by  Tacitus,  respeoling  the  relipous  ousloma  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
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the  other  begins.  DiscardiDg  the  view  adopted  by  the  Komau 
Catholic,  and  generally  also  by  Lutheran  wi-iters,  which,  by  arbi- 
trarily throwing  the  two  first  commandments  into  one,  and  splil^ 
ting  the  last  into  two,  places  only  three  in  the  first  table  and  seven 
in  the  last;  the  division  moat  commonly  adopted  by  Protestant 
divines,  is  that  of  four  in  the  flrat  and  six  in  the  second  table. 
Yet  this  division  does  not  appeal'  to  accord  with  the  significance 
manifeetly  attached  to  the  number  te>i,  in  which  the  whole  are 
comprised,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a  division  into  two  great 
parts,  we  might  naturally  have  expected  to  Ml  into  two  fives — 
two  equal,  incomplete  halves.  This  also  is  what  Joaephus  testifies 
to  have  been  done,  for  he  affirms  that  there  were  "  five  command- 
ments upon  each  table,  and  two  and  a  half  upon  each  side  of 
them."^  We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  regard  his  testimony 
as  by  any  means  conclusive  ;  but  it  is  so  far  entitled  to  weight, 
as  it  no  doubt  expresses  the  current  opinion  or  general  tradition 
of  his  countrymen.  And  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  fifth  commandment  will  be  found  to  vindicate  its 
title  to  a  place  in  the  first  rather  than  in  the  second  table.  For 
if  the  sum  of  the  second  table  be,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  aa  thy- 
self/' as  is  clearly  iuipKed  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  (Lev.  xix.  18  ;  Matt,  xxii,  39),  the  command  to  honour 
parents  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  included  in  it,  as  they  do 
not  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  the  relation  of  "  a  neigh- 
bour," strictly  eo  called.  They  are  rather,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tural view,  to  be  regarded  aa  representatives  of  God,  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  portion  of  his  authority,  and  for  whom  he  consequently 
exacts  a  portion  of  the  honour  due  to  himself.  Hence  the  apostle 
Paul  directs,  that  children  should  be  taught  "  to  shew  piety  at 
home,  and  to  requite  their  parents," — ^thus  making  filial  reverence 
and  dutiful  regard  to  parents  of  the  essence  of  religion.  "  The 
fifth  conunaudment,"  says  Baumgarten,  excellently,  "  enjoins  the 
honouring  of  parents ;  but  Jehovah  alone  is  entitled  to  honour, 
and  a  man  as  such  has  no  honour  before  others  as  such.  If,  how- 
ever, the  word  here  is  of  an  obligation  to  give  honour  to  men,  this 
is  what  they  could  only  have  fi-om  God.  Parents  are  therefore 
regarded  as  those  whom  God  appoints  to  receive  honour  from  their 

1  Ant.  B.  HI.  c.  6,  g  5. 
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childi^en.  Nor  is  tbere  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it 
should  be  eo  ;  for  the  creative  power  of  God,  on  which  all  life  de- 
pends, is  communicated  to  the  children  through  their  parents  ;  so 
that  Gfod,  as  the  creator  of  life,  appears  to  the  children  primarily 
in  the  parents,  as  the  earthly  divinities  (the  diis  terrestribus),  to 
use  the  language  of  Grotius,  We  can  thns  readily  explain  why 
the  command  to  honour  parents  has  been  assigned  to  the  first  half 
of  the  ten  words,  which  expressly  refers  to  Jehovah,  as  we  also 
find  in  each  one  of  those  five  first  words  the  designation,  '  The 
Lord  thy  God.'  But  since  the  relation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  the  basis  of  aU  the  divinely  constituted  relations  of  human 
society,  which  involve  stations  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  as 
the  names  also  of  father  and  mother  have  been  made  to  stretch 
over  the  whole  natural  circle  (Gen.  xlv.  8  ;  Judg.  v.  7),  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  explain  this  command,  with 
Luther,  in  reference  to  the  sphere  of  the  civil  life.  Now,  to  this 
commaad,  as  Paul  specially  notices,  Ep.  ^"i.  3,  is  attached  a  pro- 
mise, as  being  properly  the  first,  and  so  the  only  one  among  the 
ten,  that  has  a  promise  connected  with  it.  For  the  promise  at  the 
second  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  threatening 
which  precedes,  and  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  pro- 
hibition. But  that  the  command  is  here  first  coupled  with  a  deter- 
minate promise,  aiises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  word 
the  honouring  of  OroA  is  first  brought  out  into  the  circle  of  the 
natural  life,  to  which  the  Old  Testament  with  its  promises  every- 
where primarily  refers."^ 

1  Commentiir,  ii.  pp.  12,  13.  This  last  thought,  which  the  learned  author  gof«  on  to 
amplify,  aearcdy  tonches  the  exact  bearing,  we  tliiiik,  of  the  promise.  It  haa  respect 
rather  to  eontinuaDcs  in  Ihe  land  than  to  the  possession  of  life — ■"  that  thy  daj-s  may  lio 
long  npon  the  land" — that  thon  mayast  condnne  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  God 
promised  to  thyfethera.  It  is  tlie  great  objectxvB  Messing  of  the  covenaut — tha  inheritance, 
which  Ib  appended  by  way  of  promise  to  this  fiflli  commandment ;  and  ap|)ended  to  if, 
■we  eoncMvB,  on  this  account  especially,  becanse  it  is  with  the  authority  of  God  as  dele- 
gated to  these  eiuthly  heads,  that  we  came  first  and  most  direcfly  into  cotttaot ;  and  in 
them  also  it  l9  associat«d  with  so  much  that  is  fitted  to  ivin  and  captivate  the  heart, 
that  here  peenliai'ly  it  may  be  said,  "  If  we  do  not  love  (so  as  to  obe}-)  those  whom  wa 
have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen  T'  The  Lord  hung  the  people's 
wliole  interest  in  the  inheritance  on  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  the 
parental  relatioii,  in  the  confidejioo  that  if  Ihese  were  neglected,  nothing  connected  with 
his  glory  wouM  he  rightly  attended  lo.  According  to  this  view,  "  a  promise  of  long 
hfs  and  prosperity"  hardly  comes  up  to  the  full  Import  of  the  encouragement  ^ther  for 
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These  considerations  are  amply  sufficient  to  remove  Calvin's 
objection  to  tliis  ■\'iew,  as  "confounding  the  distinction  between 
piety  and  charity."^  And  it  might  be  farther  confirmed  by  point- 
ing to  the  close  connection  establialied  in  other  parte  of  the  hooks 
of  Moses,  between  God  and  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  land, 
as  if  the  one  were  in  a  sense  identical  with  the  other.  Thus,  in 
Deut.  xix.  17,  we  find  it  ordained,  that  the  men  at  strife  with 
each  other  should  "  stand  before  the  Lord,  before  the  priests  and 
the  judges  ;"  and  in  Ex.  xxi,  6,  the  master  of  a  servant  is  directed, 
in  certain  eircumfitances,  to  "  bring  tiim  unto  the  judges,"  as  it  is 
in  our  version,  but  literally,  unto  God — the  authority  of  the  judges 
being  regai-ded  as  that  of  God,  80,  again,  in  Ex.  sxiL  8  ;  and  in 
V.  28,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile  God  (not  gods  as  in  our 
version),  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people" — ^where  the  visible  re- 
presentative of  God  is  coupled  with  Giod  himself,  and  the  offence 
committed  against  the  one  is  held  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  the 
other.  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  the  honouring  of 
parents  is  placed  among  the  things  due  to  God  himself.  And  by 
this  an-angement  we  discover  a  beautiful  oi'der  and  gradation  in 
the  successive  commands  of  the  first  table :  Give  God  the  honour 
and  glory  due  to  him,  1.  In  regard  to  his  being,  as  the  one  living 
God ;  2.  to  his  worship ;  3.  to  his  name,  or  the  outward  manifes- 
tations he  gives  of  himself ;  4.  to  his  day  of  rest ;  5,  to  his  repre- 
sentatives Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  to  mark  the  gradual 
merging  of  the  duties  of  the  one  table  into  those  of  the  other- 
observable  first,  in  the  fourth  eonmiandment,  which  bears  an 
especial  lespect  to  &e  condition  of  servants,  and  demands  their 
release  from  ordinary  labour  every  seventh  day — but  again,  and 
more  especially  in  the  fifth,  which  has  respect  to  men — to  men, 
indeed,  as  GtoA'b  representatives,  and,  as  such,  clothed  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  authority  which  properly  belongs  only  to  him — but 
still  in  such  a  sense  to  men,  that  the  transition  appears  moat 
natural  and  easy,  from  such  honour  paid  to  God  in  them,  to  the 
kind  and  upright  behaviour  due  from  one  man  to  another,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 

Old  or  New  Testnment  times. — Tlie  division  of  the  two  tables  into  tivo  fives,  has  also 
been  espooGeil  b;  Hengstenbet^,  Autheade,  II,  p.  605,  aud  otliera  on  the  coiitiiieiit. 
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The  wisdom  manifested,  however,  in  the  oi'der  and  arrangement 
of  the  decalogue,  not  only  appears  in  the  contents  of  the  two 
tahles,  but  also  in  the  relative  position  of  these  tables  themselves 
— ^the  first  comprising  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  second 
those  we  owe  to  men.  The  forms  and  manifestations  of  love  to 
Grod  occupy  the  first  rank  of  duties,  and  then,  in  a  secondary  place, 
bnt  still  in  very  close  connection  with  the  other,  those  expressive 
of  love  to  man,  Here,  as  weU  as  in  the  Gospel,  religion  was  made 
the  foundation  and  root  of  morality.  We  must  first  stand,  it  was 
in  a  manner  declared,  in  a  becoming  relation  to  G-od,  and  be 
rightly  affectaoned  toward  him,  otherwise  it  wiU  he  vain  to  expect 
that  we  shall  act  our  part  aright  toward  our  fellow-creatures.  If 
OUT  hearts  have  not  come  into  fellowship  and  harmony  with  the 
gTeat  Head  of  the  family,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  we  should  feel  and  act  as  brethren  toward  iis  members.  And 
the  principle  of  loving  obedience  to  him  must  ever  be,  as  Augus- 
tine has  well  express^  it,  "  in  a  sense  the  parent  and  guardian  of 
aU  the  virtues."^ 

There  may,  no  doubt,  be  some  measure  of  love  and  kindness 
between  man  and  man,  where  there  is  no  love,  but  only  deep  and 
rooted  enmity  toward  Grod.  Were  it  not  so,  society  in  irreligious 
countries  would  fall  to  pieces.  But  in  such  cases,  there  can  be  no 
love  of  the  right  kind — no  love  to  men  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Creator,  made  in  his  image ;  nor  can  it  exist  in  the  proper  degree, 
but  must,  in  many  respects,  be  partial,  defective,  and  erring  in 
its  manifestations.  It  was,  therefore,  in  consistence  with  the 
highest  wisdom,  that  the  things  which  belong  to  God  should  in 
this  grand  summary  of  duty  be  exalted  to  tlie  first  plaoe ;  and  in 
farther  demonstration  of  their  pre-eminent  rank  and  importance, 
it  is  to  the  commands  of  this  table,  and  to  these  alone,  that  there 
are  attached  special  reasons  for  God's  exacting  and  man's  giving 
the  obedience  required,  The  five  commands  of  the  second  table 
are  all  of  them  simi^le  and  brief  enunciations  of  the  will  of  God 
as  to  the  path  of  duty. 

2.  It  is  of  more  importance,  however,  to  have  a  correct  view  of 
the  perfection  of  the  decalogue  as  to  the  summary  of  duty  con- 
tained in  it.     Does  it  really  prove  itself,  on  examination,  to  be 

'  De  Ciy.  Dei,  L,  siv.  c.  11,    Muter  quodammodo  est  omnium  enttoaque  virtutum. 
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a  full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  all  obligation  of  duty  to- 
ward God  and  man  ?  and  that  with  respect  to  the  heart,  as  well 
ae  the  outward  walk  and  conduct  ? 

An  extremely  low  estimate,  in  this  respect,  is  formed  of  the  ten 
commandments  hy  Spencer  and  his  school,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Spencer  himself  smiles  at  the  idea 
of  all  religious  and  m.oral  obligation  being  contained  here  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  affirms  that  such  an  extent  of  mean- 
ing can  be  brought  out  of  it  only  by  forcing  on  its  words  an  im- 
port c^uite  foreign  to  their  proper  sense.  He  can  find  nothing 
more  in  it  tlian  a  few  plain  and  disconnected  precepts,  aimed  at 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry  and  its  natural  effect*.^  "  In  the  Mo- 
saic covenant,"  says  one,  who  here  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Spencer, 
"  God  appeared  chiefly  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  therefore  gave 
laws  intended  rather  to  direct  the  outward  conduct  tlian  to  regu- 
late the  actings  of  the  heart.  A  temporal  monarch  claims  fiom 
his  aibjects  only  outward  honour  and  obedience.  God,  therefore, 
acting  in  the  Sinai  covenant  as  hing  of  the  Jews,  demanded  from 
them  no  more."^  What '.  the  living  and  eternal  God  stoop  to 
Jbrm  such  a  mock-covenant  as  this,  and  resort  to  such  a  wretched 
expedient  to  uphold  his  honour  and  authority  !  Was  it  for  him 
to  descend  from  heaven  and  invest  himself  with  the  most  impos- 
ing emblems  of  divine  power  and  glory,  that  he  might  proclaim 
the  tei-ms  of  a  covenant,  the  only  aim  of  which  was  to  draw  around 
him  a  set  of  formal  attendants  and  crouching  hypocrites — ^men  of 
show  and  parade — the  mere  ghosts  and  shadows  of  obedient  chil- 
dren !  It  is  the  worst  part  of  an  earthly  monarch's  lot  to  be  so 
often  surrounded  with  creatures  of  this  description ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  the  living  God,  who  from  the  spirituality  of  his  nature 
nmst  ever  look  mainly  on  the  heart,  and  so  far  from  seeking, 
must  positively  abhor  any  profession  of  obedience,  which  does  not 
flow  from  the  weUspring  of  a  loving  heart — ^to  suppose  that  he 
shoidd  have  actually  entered  into  a  covenant  of  blood  to  secure 
such  a  worthless  display,  betrays  an  astonishing  misapprehension 
of  the  ehai-acter  of  God,  and  the  most  shallow  and  unsatisfactory 
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view  of  the  whole  transactions  connected  with  the  revelation  of 
Moses.  ^ 

Indeed,  if  no  more  had  been  reqnii'ed  by  God  in  his  law  than 
what  these  divines  imaguie,  the  commendations  bestowed  on  it, 
and  the  injunctions  given  to  study  and  weigh  its  precepts,  as  a 
master-piece  of  divine  wisdom,  could  only  he  regarded  as  extra- 
vagant and  bombastical.  What,  on  such  a  supposition,  could  we 
mate  of  the  command  laid  upon  Joshua  to  meditate  in  it  day 
and  night  (Josh.  i.  8),  or  of  the  celebration  of  ite  matchless  excel- 
lence and  worth  by  the  Psalmist,  as  better  tlian  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver  (Ps.  cxix.  72),  or  of  his  prayer,  that  his  eyes  might  he 
opened  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  contained  in.  it  ?  (Pa.  cxix. 
18).  Such  things  clearly  imply  a  great  depth  of  meaning,  and  a 
vast  breadth  of  requirement  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  pre-emi- 
nently in  that  part  of  it  which  formed  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  whole — ^the  decalogue.     Nor  would  the  low  and  shallow 

'  It  ia  strange  that  tMs  notion  so  unworthy  of  God,  and  so  obvionsly  inconsistent 
ivitJi  the  natur«  of  tlia  law  itself,  and  tha  recorded  fects  of  Israelitiah  history,  still  bolils 
its  ground  among  us.  The  shades  of  Spenoar  and  Warhurtoii  still  rest  even  upon  many 
minds  of  vigorous  thoi^lit.  The  coYenaat  of  law  is  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
"with  the  tone  of  one  yrha  had  made  a  sort  of  discovery  hi  the  matter,  represented  hy  Mr 
Johnstone  in  his  Istad  after  the  Flesh,  as  a  simply  national  covenimt,  having  no  other 
object  than  to  mdntaiu  the  national  recognition  of  God,  and  no  respect  whatever  to  in- 
(lividuals  (ch.  i.)  Even  Mr  Litton,  in  his  able  workmen  the  C7iKr<!A  o/Cii-is/,  says,  "If 
we  look  hack  to  the  pvovisions  of  the  law  wbeoit  was  first  promulgated,  we  find  in  tbeni 
little  or  no  i-efereuce  to  anything  beyond  the  national  worsiiip  of  Jeliovflh,  as  the  tuJelaiy 
God  of  the  nadon  "  (p.  105).  He  allows,  iudeed,  that  "  the  law  implkitly  enjoined  tte 
Kpiritnal  service  of  the  heart,"  hut  the  actual  requiring  of  tliis  "  was  an  extension  of  its 
meaning  reserved  for  future  revelations  "  (p.  107).  Not  revdafions,  we  should  say,  but 
aptiitual  thought  and  self-application — these  c^tainly  were  noceBaary,  but  no  more  than 
thefle  were  necessary,  to  find  in  the  law  a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  what  related  to  the  out- 
ward conduct,  or  the  national  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah.  Why,  only  the  firat  com- 
mandment of  the  l«n  properly  i-eferred  to  Such  an  aclmowledgment.  And  tlien,  if  that 
was  all  they  requu'ed,  how  could  the  Israelites  in  tlie  wilderness  have  been  ti'eated  as 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  covenant  for  dmp!y  failing  to  exercise  faith  in  a  particular 
word  of  God?  Or,  how  could  out  Lord  diarge  the  Scribes  and  Pliarisee.'i  of  his  tJme 
with  being  condemned  hy  th^  law,  whUe  ihey  rigidly  adhered  to  the  aclmowledg- 
ment of  God  ?  Besides,  the  law  is  not  cow,  and  never  was  inteuded,  to  be  viewed  as 
standing  hy  itself.  It  was  a  mere  appendage  to  tie  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  ttte  reve- 
lations therewith  connected.  And  if  these  weie  express  on  any  point,  it  was,  as  we  have 
shewn  in  vol.  Ist.,  on  the  necessity  of  peisonal  faith  and  heart-holiness,  to  fulfil  the  call- 
ing of  a  son  of  Abraham.  If  the  law  did  not  requu'e  spiritaol  service,  it  must  have  been 
B  rcti-ogi-easion,  not  an  advance  in  the  revelaljon  of  God's  character. 
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views  r^ecting  it,  on  whicli  we  have  aiiimadvert«d,  ever  have 
been  propounded,  if,  as  Calvin  suggests,'  men  properly  conaidei'ed 
the  Lawgiver,  by  whose  character  that  of  the  law  must  also  be 
determined.  An  earthly  monarch  who  is  capable  of  taking  cog- 
nisance only  of  the  outward  actions,  must  prescribe  laws  which 
have  respect  simply  to  these.  But,  for  a  like  reason,  the  King  of 
heaven,  who  is  himself  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeablej 
can  never  prescribe  a  law  but  such  as  is  spiritual,  and  has  respect 
peculiarly  to  the  thougiits  and  affections  of  the  heart— to  the  out- 
ward behaviour  no  farther  timn  this  may  be  expressive  of  what  is 
felt  within.  And  it  is  justly  inferred  by  Bahr  from  this  view  of 
Grod's  character  even  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  that  the  outward  observances  of  worship  it  imposed 
coidd  not  possibly  be  in  themselves  an  end ;  that  they  must  have 
been  intended  to  be  only  an  image  and  representation  of  internal 
and  spiritual  relations ;  and  that  the  command  not  to  make  any 
likeness  or  graven  image  is  of  itself  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Mosaic  religion. ' 

Perliaps  nothing  has  tended  more  to  prevent  the  right  percep- 
tion of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  law  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, than  a  mistaken  view  of  the  prevailingly  negative 
tone  of  the  precepts,  as  if  they  were  simply  to  be  regarded  as  re- 
straints against  the  doing  of  what  is  foiinally  prohibited.  If  this, 
however,  were  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  there  manifestly  would 
have  been  no  exception  to  the  negative  form  of  the  precepts ;  they 
woidd  all  have  poaeessed  the  chai'acter  merely  of  prohibitions. 
But  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  been  made  to  nm  in  the  positive 
form,  and  one  of  these,  the  fourth,  in  both  the  negative  and  posi- 
tive form,  to  render  it  manifest,  that  along  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  specified  sins,  each  precept  was  to  be  understood  as  recLuir- 
ing  the  corresponding  duties.  In  truth  this  predomiuantly  ne- 
gative character  is  rather  a  testimony  to  their  deep  spiritual  im- 
port, as  opposing  at  every  point  the  depravity  and  sinfulness  of 
the  human  heart.  The  Israelites  then,  as  professing  believers 
now,  admitted  by  sovere^n  grace  into  a  covenant-relation  to 
Gtoil,  and  received  to  an  interest  in  his  inheritance,  should  have 
i  of  themselves  to  love  and  serve  God ;  they  should 

,  B.  11.  IS.  8,  g  S.  '^  SywhnWk,  1.  p,  14. 
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not  even  have  needed  tlie  strict  constraint  and  binding  obligations 
of  law  to  do  80.  But  as  a  solenin  proof  and  t^imony  liow  much 
the  reverse  was  the  ease,  the  law  was  thrown  chiefly  into  the  pro- 
hibitory form :  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  this  or  that ;"  as  much  as  to 
say,  thou  art  of  thyself  ready  to  do  it — ^this  is  the  native  bent  of 
thy  inclination — ^but  it  must  be  retrained,  and  thin^  of  a  con- 
trary nature  sought  after  and  performed. 

It  was  precisely  on  this  account,  as  Hengstenberg  has  conclu- 
sively shewn  in  opposition  to  Bahr,  that  the  law  in  general,  and 
pre-eminently  the  law  of  the  ten  words,  was  called  the  tesbvmony. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  hooks  of  Moses,  does  not  mean  simply 
that  they  testified  of  God's  mind  and  will,  or  constituted  the  re- 
velation he  was  pleased  to  give  of  man's  duty ;  but  a  testimony 
containing  such  a  revelation  of  his  holiness,  as  at  the  same  time 
brought  to  light  the  sins  of  his  people — ^his  witness  against  the 
depravity  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  Hence,  when  the 
law  or  any  part  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  testimony,  it  is  usually 
coupled  with  the  accessory  idea  of  a  conviction  of  sin — a  witness- 
ing against  them  for  transgressions  committed  (Deut.  xxxi.  19, 
26, 27 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  22.)  And  hence  also,  as  the  Lord's  testimony 
against  his  people's  sinfulness,  it  was  placed  under  the  covering 
of  the  mercy-seat,  and  is  once  and  again  mentioned  in  that  con- 
nection— such  a  symbolical  covering  being  necessary  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  righteous  Jehovah  to  meet  on  terms  of  peaoe  and 
friendship  with  thcee  against  whom  his  law  was  ever  uttering,  in 
a  manner,  such  heavy  tidings  in  his  ears  (Ex.  xxv.  21,  22 ;  xxvi. 
34 ;  Lev.  xvi.  13.)  ^  So  that  this  law  was  of  so  pure  and  search- 
ing a  nature,  that  its  first  effect  upon  the  conscience  was  neces- 
sarily, like  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  "  to  convince  of  sin."  And  it 
bore  the  impress  of  this  upon  the  very  form  of  its  precepts. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  these  precepts  themselves,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  their  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
character.  That  they  recognise  love  as  the  root  of  all  obedience, 
and  hatred  as  the  root  of  all  transgression,  is  plainly  intimated  in 
the  description  given  of  the  doers  and  tran^^sors  of  the  law  in 
the  second  commandment ;  the  latter  being  characterised  as 
"  those  that  hate  me,"  and  the  foi-mer  as  "  those  that  love  me  and 

Aiilhuitie,  II.  |t,  .'iOi',  GIO,  omnp.  mia'o  Sj-inkiiik,  I,  |,.  83,  ss. 
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Ivcep  my  commandments,"  And  that  the  love  required  was  no 
sliallow  and  aupei-ficial  thing,  finding  its  developement  only  in  a 
few  easy,  external  acts,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  embraced  the  en- 
tire field  of  man's  spiritual  agency,  and  bore  respect  alike  to  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  is  manifest  fi-om  the  following  analysis 
of  the  second  table,  which  we  present  in  the  words  of  another :  ^ 
"  Thou  shalt  not  injure  thy  neighbour,  1.  in  deed,  and  that  (1) 
not  in  regard  to  his  life,  (2)  not  in  regard  to  his  dearest  property, 
his  wife,  (3)  not  in  regard  to  his  property  generally  [in  other 
words,  in  regard  to  his  person,  his  family,  or  his  property.]  2.  In 
word,  ('  Thon  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  ne^hbour.') 
3.  In  thought,  ('  Thou  shalt  not  covet.')  While  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  prohibition  of  lust  or  eovetousness  has 
an  internal  character,  it  may  still  with  some  plausibility  be  main- 
tained, that  on  this  very  account  the  preceding  commands  are  to 
be  taken  externally — that  we  are  not  in  them  to  go  beyond  the 
word  and  deed — ^that  the  mere  outward  acts,  for  example,  of 
murder  and  adultery,  are  prohibited,  so  that  the  four  first  pre- 
cepts of  the  second  table  may  be  satisfied  without  any  inward 
feeUng  of  holiness,  this  being  required  only  in  the  last.  There  is 
certainly  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  remark.  That  a  special 
|)robibition  of  sinful  lust  should  follow  the  rest,  shews  that  what 
liad  been  said  in  reference  to  word  and  deed,  primarily  has  re- 
spect to  these.  Still  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  precisely  through  the  succession  of  deed,  word,  and  thought, 
the  deed  and  thought  are  stript  of  their  merely  outward  character, 
and  referred  back  to  their  root  in  the  mind,  are  marked  simply 
as  the  end  of  a  process,  the  commencement  of  which  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  heart.  If  this  is  duly  considered,  it  will  appear, 
that  what  primarily  refers  only  to  word  and  deed,  carried  at  the 
same  time  an  indirect  reference  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
Thus,  the  only  way  to  falfil  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  not  MU,' 
is  to  have  the  root  extirpated  from  the  heart,  out  of  which  murder 
springs.  Where  that  is  not  done  the  command  is  not  fuUy  com- 
plied with,  even  though  no  outward  murder  is  committed.     For 

1  Hengsten1)erg,  Autheude,  ii.  p.  SOO.     Substantinlly  ths  same  analysis  was  maile  by 
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this  must  then  be  dependent  upon  cifcumstances  wliich  lie  beyond 
the  circle  of  man's  proper  agency." 

There  is  no  less  depth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  first  table, 
as  the  same  learned  writer  has  remarked,  and  a  similar  regard  is 
had  in  it  to  thought,  word,  and  deed,  only  in  the  rererse  order, 
and  lying  somewhat  less  upon  the  eurfitce.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
precepts  demand  the  due  honouring  of  GJod  in  deed  ;  the  third  in 
word ;  and  the  two  first,  pointing  to  hie  sole  Godhead  and  abso- 
lute spirituality,  require  for  himself  personally,  and  for  his  wor- 
ship, that  place  in  the  heart  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Very 
striking  in  this  respect  is  the  announcement  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, of  a  viatation  of  evil  upon  those  tliat  luite  God,  and 
an  extension  of  mercy  to  thousande  that  love  him.  As  much  as 
to  say,  It  is  the  heart  of  love  I  require  ;  and  if  even  my  worship 
is  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  images,  it  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  working  of  hatred  instead  of  love  in  the  heart. 
So  that  the  heart  may  truly  be  called  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
this  wonderful  revelation  of  law ;  it  stands  prominently  forth  at 
both  ends  ;  and,  had  no  inspired  commentary  been  given  on  the 
fuU  import  of  the  ten  words,  looldng  merely  to  these  words  them- 
selves, we  cannot  but  perceive  that  they  stretch  their  demands 
over  the  whole  range  of  man's  active  operations,  and  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  love  to  God 
and  man,  in  the  various  regions  of  the  heart,  the  eonversatiouj  and 
the  conduct. 

We  have  commentaries,  however,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  upon  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  such  as  plainly  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  its  perfection 
and  completeness  as  a  rule  of  duty.  With  manifest  reference  to 
the  second  table,  and  with  the  view  of  expressing  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence the  essence  of  its  meaning,  Moses  had  said :  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (Lev.  xix.  18)  ;  and  in  like  maimer 
regarding  the  first  table,  "  Thou  ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
aU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might"  (Deut. 
vi.  5).  It  is  against  aU  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  precepts 
should  require  more  than  what  was  required  in  those,  which  formed 
the  very  groundwork  and  heart  of  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation. 
And  we  have  the  express  aulJiority  of  our  Lord  for  holding,  that 
the  whole  law,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  hung  upon  thorn  (Matt. 
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xxii.  40).  Nor  only  so,  but,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  Sermon  on 
tlie  Mount  he  has  himself  given  ub  an  insight  into  the  wide  rea<;h 
and  deep  spiritual  meauii^  of  the  ten  commandments,  clearing 
them  from  the  false  and  superficial  glosses  of  the  carnal  Pharisees. 
That  this  is  the  true  character  and.  design  of  that  portion  of  our 
Lord's  discourse,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  distinctly  out  the 
full  import  of  the  old,  and  not  to  introduce  any  new  and  higher 
legislation,  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  sounder  portion  at 
least  of  esegetical  writere.-^  And,  to  mention  no  more,  the  apostle 
Paul,  referring  to  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  calls  it  "  spi- 
ritual," "  holy,  just,  and  good," — represents  it  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  for  convincing  of  sin, — and  de- 
clares the  only  fnllilment  of  it  to  be  perfect  love  (Eom.  vii.  7-14 ; 
xiii.  10). 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  we  have  established  the  claim  of  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  in  which 
it  has  commonly  been  viewed  by  evangeHeal  divines  of  this  coun- 
try, as  a  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  aU  religions  and 
moral  duty.  And  as  a  necessary  consecLuence,  the  two  grand  rules 
with  which  they  have  been  wont  to  enter  on  the  exposition  of  the 
decalogue,  are  fully  justified.  These  rules  are,  1.  That  the  same 
precept  which  forbids  the  external  acts  of  sui,  forbids  likewise  the 
inivard  desires  and  motions  of  sin  in  the  heart, — as  also,  that  the 
precept  which  commands  the  external  acts  of  duty,  requires  at  the 
same  time  the  inward  feelings  and  principles  of  hoKness,  of  which 
the  external  acts  should  only  be  tlie  fitting  expression.  2.  That 
the  negative  commands  include  in  them  the  injunction  of  the  con- 
trary dutiM,  and  the  positive  commands  the  prohibition  of  the 
contrary  sins,  so  that  in  eaoh  there  is  somethuig  required  as  well 
as  forbidden. — Nor  is  the  language  too  strong,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, which  has  often  been  apphed  to  this  law,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  transcript  of  God's  own  pure  and  righteous  character  ;  i.  e.  a 
faithfid  and  exact  representation  of  that  spiritual  excellence  which 
eternally  belongs  to  himself,  and  which  he  must  eternally  require 

'  Tholuefc,  infleed,  w  usual  on  such  pointB,  holds  a  sort  of  middle  opinioii  here  in  his 
Conim.  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Moiuit,  although  he  is  snbstimlJaily  of  the  opinion  ex- 
proBBod  above,  and  opposed  to  the  view  of  Cutholic,  Sociiiiau,  and  Arrainian  writers. 
See,  however,  Banmgavten,  Doo.  Chrisii  da  Lege  Mosmea  in  OradouB  Moo.,  witli  wiiom 
also  Hengsteiiberg  toiitni-s,  loc.  cit. 
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of  his  aficountable  creatures.  The  idea  which  such  language  con- 
veys is  undoubtedly  correct,  if  understood  in  reference  to  the  great 
principle  of  truth  and  holiness  embodied  in  the  precepte,  though 
but  very  imperfectly  true  in  regard  to  the  formal  acts  in  which 
tbose  principles  were  to  find  their  prescribed  manifestation.  Eor 
the  actual  operation  of  the  principles  had  of  necessity  to  be  ordered 
in  suitable  adaptation  to  men's  condition  upon  earthy  to  whieh,  as 
there  belong  relations,  so  also  relative  duties,  not  only  different 
from  anything  with  which  GEod  himself  has  properly  to  do,  but 
difierent  even  from  what  his  people  shall  have  to  discharge  in  a 
coming  eternity.  There  such  precepts  aa  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the 
seventh,  or  the  eighth,  as  to  the  formal  acts  they  prohibit  or  re- 
quire, shall  manifestly  have  lost  their  adaptation.  And  of  the 
whole  law  we  may  affirm,  that  the  precise  form  it  has  assumed, 
or  the  mould  into  which  it  has  been  cast,  is  such  aa  fitly  suits  it 
only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  life.  But  the  love  to  God 
and  man,  which  constitutes  its  all-pervading  element,  and  for 
which  the  several  precepts  only  indicate  the  particular  ways  and 
channels  it  is  outwardly  to  take,  this  love  man  is  perpetually 
bound  in  all  times  and  eircurostances  to  cherish  in  his  heart,  and 
manifest  in  his  conduct.  For  the  God,  in  whom  he  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being,  is  love ;  and  as  the  duty  and  perfection 
of  the  creature  is  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Creator,  so  to  love  as 
he  loves — Himself  first  and  supremely,  and  his  offspring  iu  him 
and  for  him,  must  ever  be  the  bounden  obUgation  and  highest 
end  of  those  whom  he  calls  his  children. 
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SECTION   II. 


THE    LAW    CONTIMUEJ) AFPARKWT    EXCEPTIONS    TO    ITS    PEHFECTJON    AND 

COMPLBTBNBaS  AS  THE  PERMANENT  AND  UNIVEESAL  STANDARD  OP  EELI- 
GIOUS  ANB  MOEAL  OBLIGATION — ITS  BEFEKENCES  TO  THE  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OP  THE  laiiAELITES,  AMD  BEPKESEKTATION  OP  GOD  AB 
JEALOUS. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  lieie  toi  a  littlp,  and  enter  into  somi! 
examination  of  the  objection^  wlnoh  have  been  raised  out  of  the 
ten  commandmenta  themselves,  agamst  the  character  of  perfectiou 
and  completeness  which  we  have  sought  to  establish  for  them. 
For  if  any  doubt  should  remam  on  this  pomt,  it  will  most  mate- 
rially mterfere  with  and  mai  the  hue  of  argument  we  mean  after- 
wards to  pursue,  and  the  views  we  ha^e  to  propound  in  connec- 
tion with  this  revelation  of  law  to  Israel. 

By  a  certain  class  of  writers,  we  are  met  at  the  very  threshold 
with  a  species  of  objection,  which  they  seem  to  rt^ard  as  perfectly 
conclusive  against  its  general  completeness  and  universal  obliga- 
tion. For  it  contains  specif  and  distinct  references  to  the  Israelitea 
as  a  people,  The  whole  is  prefaced  with  the  declaration,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," 
while  the  fifth  commandment  embodies  in  it  the  promise  of  the 
land  erf  Canaan  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  And  this,  we  are 
told,  makes  it  clear  as  noon-day,  that  the  decalogue  was  not  given 
as  a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  mankind  at  large,  but  was  simply 
and  exclusively  intended  for  the  Israelites — binding  indeed,  on 
them,  so  long  as  the  pecuhar  pohty  lasted,  under  which  they  were 
placed,  but  also  ceasing  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  conduct  when 
that  was  abolished.'    But,  on  this  ground,  the  Gospel  itself  will 

1  Bialloblolaky,  de  Legia  Mob.  abrogatione,  p.  131  i  Arcbb.  Whalely  also  cepaata  the 
BBme  objection,  in  his  Essay  on  tha  abolidon  of  Uie  law,  p.  186  (Second  Series  of  Eaaaya). 
The  view  of  both  these  authors,  which  is  radically  the  same,  regai'diog  the  abolition  of 
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be  found  scarcely  less  imperfect,  and  we  might  almost  at  every 
step  question  the  fitness  or  obligation  of  its  precepts  in  respect  to 
men  in  general.  For  it  carries  thioughout  a  reference  to  exist- 
ing circumstanceB,  and  by  much  the  folleat  developement  of  its 
principles  and  duties,  that  contained  in  the  Epistles,  was  given 
directly  and  avowedly  to  particular  persons  and  chinches,  with 
the  primary  design  of  instructing  them  in  the  will  of  Giod.  80 
that  if  the  specialties  found  in  the  law  of  the  two  tables  were  suf- 
ficient to  exempt  men  now  from  its  obligation,  or  to  deprive  it 
at  any  time  of  an  aecumenieal  value,  moat  of  the  revelations  of 
the  GfOspel  might,  for  the  same  reason,  he  shorn  of  iheir  virtue, 
and  in  both  alike,  men  would  be  entitled  to  pick  and  choose  for 
then^elves,  what  they  were  to  regard  as  of  universal  moment  and 
perpetual  obligation. 

But  what  egregious  trifling  is  this  P  The  objection  overlooks 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  features,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
excellencies  of  Good's  revelation,  which  at  no  period  was  given  in 
the  form  of  abstract  delineations  of  truth  and  duty,  but  has  ever 
developed  itself  in  immediate  connection  with  the  circumstances 
of  individuals  and  the  leadings  of  Providence,  From  first  to  last 
it  comes  forth  entwined  with  the  characters  and  events  of  history. 
Not  a  little  of  it  is  written  in  the  transactions  themselves  of  past 
time,  which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  "  written  for  cntr 
learning."  And  it  is  equally  true  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  that 
the  hist-orical  hnes,  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  while  serving 
to  increase  their  interest  and  enhance  their  instructive  value,  by 
no  means  detract  &om  their  general  bearing,  or  interfere  with 
their  binding  obligation.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  uncbai^e- 
ableness  of  Giod's  character,  which  may  be  said  to  generalize  aU 
that  is  particular  in  his  revelation,  and  impart  a  lasting  efficacy 
to  what  was  but  occasional  in  its  origin.     "Without  variableness 


tiie  law  undec  the  ChriBtian  economy,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  fiftef words.  The 
olSi'mation  of  the  Archbishop,  Rt  p.  191,  that  "  the  Gospel  req^nh-es  a  morality  in  nuuiy 
reapeota  higher  and  more  perfact  in  ilself  than  the  law,  and  plains  moi'ality  on  higher 
grotmds,"  has  already  been  met  in  the  preceding  section.  We  ddmit,  of  coiuEa,  that 
the  Gospel  contains  far  higher  exhibitions  of  the  rnorality  enjoined  in  the  law,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Old  Teatanient,  and  presents  far  higher  motives  for  asartasing  it ;  hiit 
that  is  a  diffbrent  thing  from  maintaining  that  tliis  moralitj  itself  is  higher  or  essentiallj' 
more  perfect. 
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or  shadow  of  turning  in  himself,  he  cannot  have  a  word  for  one, 
and  a  different  word  for  another.  And  unless  the  things  spoken 
and  required  were  so  manifestly  peculiar  as  to  he  applicahle  only 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  or  from 
their  very  nature  possessed  a  merely  temporary  significance,  we 
must  hold  them  to  be  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will  for 
all  persona  and  all  times. 

That  the  Lord  uttered  this  law  to  Israel  in  the  character  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  imposed  it  on  them  aa  the  heirs  of  Ms 
inheritance,  made  no  alteration  in  its  own  inherent  nature ;  nei- 
ther contracted  nor  enlarged  the  range  of  its  obhgation  ;  only 
established  its  claim  on  thsir  observance,  by  considerations  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  move  and  influence  their  minds.  Christ's  enforcing 
upon  hk  disciples  the  lesson  of  humility,  by  his  own  condescen- 
sion in  stooping  to  wash  their  feet,  or  St  Paul's  entreating  his 
(Jentile  converts  to  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  hy  tlie  thought 
of  his  being,  for  their  sates,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  are  not 
materially  different.  The  special  considerations,  coupled  in  either 
case  alike  with  the  precept  enjoined,  leave  perfectly  untouched  the 
ground  of  the  obligation  or  the  rule  of  duty.  Their  proper  and 
legitimate  effect  was  only  to  win  obedience,  or,  failing  that,  to 
aggi-avate  transgression.  And  when,  the  things  required  are  such 
as  those  enjoined  in  the  ten  commandments — -things  growing  out 
of  the  settled  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  the  obligation  to  obey  is  universal  and  permanent,  whether 
or  not  there  be  any  considerations  of  the  kind  in  question  tend- 
ing to  render  obedience  more  imperative,  or  transgression  more 
heinous. 

But  what  if  some  of  the  considerations  employed  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  duties  enjoined,  involve  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  government  partial  and  defective,  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Qospel,  and  repulsive  even  to  enlightened 
reason  ?  Can  that  really  have  been  meant  to  be  of  standing  force 
and  efficacy  as  a  revelation  of  duty,  which  embodies  in  it  such 
elements  of  imperfection  P  Such  is  the  form  the  objection  takes 
in  the  hands  of  another  large  class  of  objectors,  who  think  they 
find  matter  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  declarations  attached 
to  the  second  commandment.  The  view  there  given  of  God  as  a 
jealous  being,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  jealousy  wm  to 
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appeal-,  has  by  some  been  represented  as  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  by 
others  as  so  flagrantly  obnoxious  to  right  principle,  that  they 
denounce  the  very  thought  of  the  decalogue  being  considered  as 
a  perfect  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Uod.  The  enbject 
has  long  afforded  a  favourite  ground  of  railing  accusation  to 
avowed  infidels  and  rationalist  divines ;  and  Spiuosa  could  not 
think  of  any  thing  in  Scripture  more  cleajly  and  manifestly  re- 
pugnant to  reason,  than  that  the  attribute  of  jealousy  was  as- 
cribed to  Gfod  in  the  decalogue  itself. 

The  treatment  which  this  article  in  the  decalogue  has  met 
with,  is  a  good  epecimen  of  the  shallow  and  superficial  character 
of  infidelity.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  jealousy,  when 
ascribed  to  God,  must  carry  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and  be 
understood  to  indicate  the  same  affections,  as  when  spoken  of 
men.  Considered  as  a  disposition  in  man,  it  is  commonly  indi- 
cative of  something  sickly  and  distempered.  But  as  eveiy  affec- 
tion of  the  human  mind  must,  when  referred  to  God,  be  under- 
stood with  such  limitations  as  the  infinite  disparity  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures  renders  necessary,  it  might  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  modify  the  common  notion  of  jealousy,  so  far  as 
to  render  it  perfectly  compatible  with  the  other  representations 
given  of  God  as  perfect  in  hoHness.  But  even  this  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  for  every  scholar  loiows,  that  the  word  in  the  original 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  what  is  diatinctavely  meant  by  jea^ 
lousy,  and  that  the  radical  and  proper  idea,  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  the  context,  has  respect  merely  to  the  seo;^  or  ardour 
with  which  any  one  is  disposed  to  vindicate  his  own  rights.  Ap- 
plied to  God,  it  simply  presents  lum  to  our  view  as  the  one  supreme 
Jehovah,  who  as  such  claims — cannot  indeed  but  claim — he  were 
not  the  One,  Eternal  God,  but  an  idol,  if  he  did  not  claim — ^the 
undivided  love  and  homage  of  his  creatures,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, must  resist  with  holy  aeal  and  indignation  every  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  what  is  so  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  only  to 
give  vividness  to  this  idea,  by  investing  it  with  the  properties  of 
an  earthly  relation,  that  the  divine  affection  is  so  often  presented 
under  the  special  form  of  jealousy.  It  arises,  as  Calvin  has  re- 
marked, from  God's  condescending  to  assume  toward  his  people 
the  character  of  a  husband,  in  which  respect  he  cannot  bear  a 
partner.    "  As  he  performs  to  ue  all  the  offices  of  a  true  and  faith- 
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fill  husband,  so  he  stipulate  for  love  and  conjugal  chastity  from 
us.  Hence,  when  he  rchuliea  the  Jews  for  their  apostacy,  he 
complains  that  they  have  cast  off  chastity,  and  polluted  them- 
selves with  adultery.  Therefore,  as  the  purer  and  chaster  the 
husband  is,  the  more  grievously  he  is  offended  when  he  sees  his 
wife  inclining  to  a  rival ;  so  the  Lord,  who  has  betrothed  us  to 
himself  in  truth,  declares  that  he  bums  with  the  hottest  jealousy — 
whenever,  neglecting  the  purity  of  his  holy  marriage,  we  defile 
ourselves  with  ahominable  lusts ;  and  especially  when  the  worship 
of  his  Deity,  which  ought  to  have  been  mfrat  carefnlly  kept  unim- 
paired, is  transferred  to  another,  or  adulterated  with  some  super- 
stition ;  since,  in  this  way,  we  not  only  violate  our  phghted 
troth,  hut  defile  the  nuptial  couch,  by  giving  access  to  adul-. 
teiers."^ 

Allowing,  however,  that  the  notion  of  jealousy,  when  thus 
explained,  is  a  righteous  and  necessary  attribute  of  Jehovah,  does 
not  the  objection  hold,  at  least  in  reg'ard  to  the  particular  form 
of  its  manifestation  mentioned  in  the  second  commandment  P  If 
it  becomes  God  to  be  jealous,  yet  is  it  not  to  make  Ms  jealousy 
interfere  with  his  justice,  when  he  declares  his  purpose  to  visit 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ?  So  one  might  judge,  if  looking,  not  n 
to  the  attacks  of  iniidels,  but  to  the  feeble  an ' 
attempts  which  have  too  often  been  made  to  explain  the  declara- 
tion by  Christian  divines.  Grotius,  for  example,  resolves  it  simply 
into  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  who  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own."  Warburton  represents  it  as  a  temporally 
expedient  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  under  the  law ;  and  in  his  usual  way,  contends  that 
no  otherwise  could  the  principle  be  vindicated,  and  the  several 
scriptures  referring  to  it  harmonised.^  Michaehs*,  Paley'^,  and  a 
host  besides,  while  they  also  regard  it  as  to  a  great  extent  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  rest  their  defence  of  it  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  to  do  only  with  temporal  evils,  and  in  no  respect 
loaching  to  men's  spuitual  and  eternal  interests.     It  is  fatal  to 

1  Inst.  B.  ii.  I.  8,  g  19.  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  ii.  p.  593. 
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all  these  attempts  at  explanation,  that  none  of  them  fairly  grap- 
ples with  the  visitation  of  evil  threatened,  as  a  pmiiehinent.  For, 
viewed  in  this  %ht,  which  is  unquestionably  the  scriptural  one, 
6uch  attempts  are  manifestly  nothing  more  than  mere  shifts  and 
evasions  of  the  point  at  issue.  When  resolved  into  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  it  still  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  such  an  exercise  of 
his  sovereignty  is  consistent  Tivith  those  ideas  of  immutable  jus- 
tice, which  are  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  When  viewed 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  supply  a  want,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  might,  if  real,  have  admitted  of  a  very  simple  remedy,  the 
question  stUl  waits  for  solution,  whether  the  expedient  itself  was 
in  proper  accordance  with  the  righteous  principles  which  should 
regulate  every  government,  whether  human  or  divine.  And  when 
it  is  aiBrmed,  that  the  penalties  denounced  in  the  threatening 
were  only  temporal,  the  reply  surely  is  competent,  why  might  not 
God  do  in  eternity  what  he  does  in  time  ?  Or,  if  the  principle 
on  which  the  punishment  proceeds,  be  not  in  all  respects  justi- 
fiable, how  could  it  be  acted  on  by  God  temporarily,  any  more 
than  eternally  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  God  of 
infinite  rectitude,  that  he  should  do  on  a  small  scale  what  he 
could  not  be  conceived  to  do  on  a  large  one  ? 

The  fnndEimental  error  in  the  false  explanations  referred  to, 
lies  in  the  eupp(Mition  of  the  children,  who  are  to  suffer,  being  in 
a  different  state  morally  from  that  of  their  parents — innocent 
children  bearing  the  chastisement  due  to  the  transgressions  of 
their  wicked  parents.  But  the  words  of  the  threatening  purposely 
guard  against  such  an  idea,  by  desciibing  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  on  whom  the  visitation  of  evil  was  to  fall,  as  of  those 
that  hate  God ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercy  which 
was  pledged  to  thousands,  was  promised  as  the  dowry  of  those  that 
love  him.  Such  children  alone  are  here  concerned,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Calvin,  "  imitate  the  impiety  of  their  progenitors." 
Indeed,  Augustine  has  substantially  expressed  the  right  principle 
of  interpretation  on  the  subject,  though  he  has  sometimes  foiled 
in  making  the  proper  application  of  it,  as  when  he  says :  "  But 
the  carnal  generation  also  of  the  people  of  God  belonging  to  the 
Old  Testament,  binds  the  sons  to  the  sins  of  their  parents ;  but 
the  spiritual  generation,  as  it  has  changed  the  inheritance,  so  also 
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the  threatenings  of  punishment,  and  the  promises  of  reward."^ 
And  stiJl  more  distinctly  in  his  oommentaiy  on  Ps,  cix,  14,  where 
lie  explains  the  visiting  of  the  "  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  them 
that  hate  me,"  by  saying,  "  that  is,  as  their  parents  hated  me ;  so 
that,  just  as  the  imitation  of  the  good  secures  that  even  one's  own 
sins  are  blotted  out,  so  the  imitation  of  the  had  renders  one  ob- 
noxious to  the  deserved  pimishment,  not  only  of  one's  own  sins, 
but  also  of  the  mia  of  those  whose  ways  have  been  followed."  In 
short,  the  Lord  contemplate  the  existence  among  his  professing 
worshippers  of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  generations — ^the  one 
haters  of  Gfod,  and  manifesting  their  hatred  by  depraving  his 
worship,  and  pursuing  courses  of  transgression — ^the  other  lovers 
of  God,  and  manifesting  their  love  by  stedfaatly  adhering  in  aU 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  way  of  his  holy  commandments.  To 
thee  last,  though  they  should  extend  to  thousands  of  generations, 
he  would  shew  his  mercy,  causing  it  to  flow  on  from  age  to  age 
in  a  perennial  stream  of  blessing.  But  as  he  is  the  righteous 
God,  to  whom  vengeance  as  well  aa  mercy  belongs,  the  free  out- 
pouring of  his  beneficence  upon  these,  could  not  prevent  or  preju- 
dice the  execution  of  his  justice  upon  that  other  class,  who  were 
entirely  of  a  different  spirit,  and  merited  quite  opposite  treat- 
ment. It  is  an  unwelcome  subject,  indeed;  the  merciful  and 
gracious  God  has  no  delight  in  anticipating  the  day  of  evil,  even 
for  his  most  erring  and  wayward  children.  He  shrinks,  as  it 
were,  from  contemplating  the  possibility  of  thousands  being  in 
this  condition,  and  will  not  suffer  himself  to  make  mention  of 
more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  generation  rendering  themselves  the 
objects  of  his  just  displeasure.  But  still  the  wholesome  truth 
must  be  declared,  and  the  seasonable  warning  uttered.  If  men 
were  determined  to  rebel  (gainst  his  authority,  he  could  not  leave 
Jjiimself  without  a  witness,  not  even  in  regard  to  the  first  race  of 
transgressors,  that  he  hated  their  iniquities,  and  mv^t  take  ven- 
geance of  their  inventions.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  childi'en 
embraced  the  sinfulness  of  their  parents,  with  the  manifest  seal 
of  Heaven's  displeasure  on  it,  as  their  iniquity  would  be  more 
aggravated,  so  its  punishment  should  become  more  severe ;  the 
descending  and  entailed  curse  woidd  deepen  as  it  flowed  on,  in- 

'  Contra  JiiUnniim  FclBgiiinnm,  Lib.  vi.  g  »J. 
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creasing  ■?«&  every  increase  of  depravity  and  corruption,  till  the 
measure  of  iniqiiity  being  filled  up,  tlie  wratt.  should  fall  on  them 
to  the  uttennost. 

That  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  divine  chai-acter  and  government 
which  ^e  declaration  in  the  second  commandment  was  meant  to 
-exhibit,  is  evident  alone  from  the  glowing  delineations  of  mercy 
and  goodness,  vrith  which  the  visitation  of  evil  upon  the  children 
of  disobedient  parents  is  here  and  in  other  plac^  coupled.'  But 
it  is  confirmed  beyond  aU  doubt  by  two  distinct  lines  of  reflection, 
and,  first,  by  the  fa^ts  of  laraelitish  history.  These  fully  confirm 
the  principle  of  God's  government  as  now  expounded,  but  give  no 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty.  However  sinful  one  individual,  or  one 
generation  might  be,  yet  if  the  next  in  descent  heartily  turned  to 
the  Lord,  they  were  sure  of  being  received  to  pardon  and  blessing. 
We  are  furnished  with  a  atriMng  instance  of  this  in  the  14th  chap- 
ter of  Numbers,  where  we  find  Moees  pleading  for  the  pardon  of 
Israel's  transgressions  on  the  very  ground  of  that  revelation  of  the 
divine  name  or  character  in  Ex.  xxxiv,  6, 7,  which  precisely,  as  in 
the  second  conamandment,  combines  the  most  touching  represen- 
tation of  the  divine  mercy  with  the  threat  to  visit  the  iniqmty  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children.  It  never  occurred  to  Moses  that 
this  threat  stood  at  all  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a  complete 
forgiveness.  He  found,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  had  determined  to 
visit  upon  tliat  generation  their  iniquities,  so  far  ae  to  exclude 
them  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  without  in  the  least  marring 
the  better  prospects  of  their  children,  who  had  learned  to  hate  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  And  when,  indeed,  was  it  otherwise  ?  Is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  strildng  features  in  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  Israel,  that,  so  far  from  suffering  for  the  sins  of  former 
generations,  they  did  not  suffer  even  for  their  own  when  they 
truly  repented,  but  were  immediately  visited  with  favour  and 
blessing  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  constantly  do  we  find 
the  divine  judgments  increasing  in  severity  when  successive  gene- 
rations hardened  themselves  in  their  evil  courses  ?  Nor  did  it 
Tarely  happen  that  the  series  of  retributions  reached  their  last 
issues  by  the  third  or  fourth  generation.     It  was  so  in  particular 

'  Cnnipare  beadea  Ex.  ssxiv,  5,  6 ;  Numb.  siv.  IS ;  Ps  dii,  S,  3. 
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with  those  who  were  put  upon  a  course  of  special  dealing — auch 
as  the  houae  of  Jeroboam,  of  Jehu^  of  Eli,  &c. 

Another  source  of  confirmation  to  the  view  exhibited  aboye,  we 
find  in  the  explanations  given  concerning  it  in  the  propheciea  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  These  prophets  Uved  at  the  time  when 
the  descending  curse  had  utterly  failed,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  to 
turn  the  children  from  the  sinful  courses  of  their  fathers,  and  was 
fast  running  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  the  infatuated  people 
being  not  less  distinguished  for  self-righteous  pride  than  for  their 
obstinate  perseverance  in  wickedness,  they  were  constantly  com- 
plaining, as  stroke  after  stroke  fell  upon  them,  that  they  were 
made  unjustly  to  bear  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Anticipating  our 
modern  infidels,  they  charged  God  with  injustice  and  inequality 
in  his  ways  of  dealing,  instead  of  tiu-ning  their  eye  inward,  as 
they  should  have  done,  upon  their  own  unrighteousness,  and  for- 
saking it  for  the  way  of  peace.  The  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  con- 
tains a  lengthened  expostulation  vdth  these  stout-hearted  offenders, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  utterly  disclaims  the  interpretation  they 
put  upon  the  word  and  providence  of  Giod ;  and  Ensures  them, 
that  if  they  would  only  turn  from  their  evil  doings,  they  would 
not  have  to  suffer  either  for  their  own  or  their  fathers'  guilt.  And 
Jeremiah,  in  his  Slst  chapter,  speaking  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
of  the  blessed  renovation  it  would  accomphsh  on  those  who  should 
be  partakers  of  its  grace,  foretells,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
such  foolish  and  wicked  charges  upon  Giod  for  the  inequality  of 
his  ways  of  dealing — for  such  an  increased  measure  of  the  Spirit  ■ 
would  be  given,  such  an  inward  conformity  to  his  laws  would  be 
produced,  that  his  dealing  with  transgressors  would  in  a  manner 
cease — ^his  ways  would  be  all  acquiesced  in  as  holy,  just,  and 
good. 
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SECTION  III. 


V  CONTINUED — 


Objections  have  been  raised  against  the  decalogue  as  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  summary  of  duty,  from  the  nature  of  ita 
requirements,  as  well  as  from  the  incidental  considerations,  by 
which  it  is  enforced.  It  is  only,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
fourth  commandment,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  that  any  objection 
in  this  respect  is  made.  The  character  of  universal  and  perma^ 
nent  obligation,  it  is  argued,  which  we  would  ascribe  to  the  deca^ 
logue,  cannot  properly  belong  to  it,  since  one  of  its  precepts  en- 
joins the  observance  of  a  merely  ceremonial  institution — an  insti- 
tution strictly  and  rigorously  binding  on  the  Jews,  but,  like  other 
ceremonial  and  shadowy  institutions,  done  away  in  Christ.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  in  one  form  or  another  have  adopted  this  view. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  they  embrace  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  the  Chiistian 
church,  from  the  Fathers  to  the  present  time.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion,  however,  prevails  among  those  who  agree  in  the  same 
general  view,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  ceremonial,  and  in  what  sense  the  obligation  to  observe  it 
lies  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus.  In  the  judgment  of  some,  the 
distinction  of  days  is  entirely  aboHshed  bs  a  divine  arrangement, 
and  no  farther  obligatory  upon  the  conscience,  than  as  it  may  be 
sanctioned  by  competent  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  social  order  and  religious  improvement.  By  others,  the  obliga- 
tion is  held  to  involve  the  duty  of  setting  apart  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  time  for  the  due  celebration  of  divine  worship — the  greatei- 
part  leaving  that  portion  of  time  quite  indefinite,  while  some 
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would  inaiat  upon  its  being  at  least  equal  to  "what  was  appointed 
under  the  law,  or  possibly  even  more.  Finally,  there  are  stiU 
others,  who  consider  the  ceremonial  and  shadowy  part  of  the 
institution  to  have  more  peculiarly  stood  in  the  observance  of 
precisely  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  and 
who  conceive  the  obligation  still  in  force,  as  requiring  another 
whole  day  to  be  consecrated  to  reli^ous  exercises. 

It  would  require  a  separate  treatise,  rather  than  a  single  chap- 
ter, to  take  up  separately  such  manifold  subdivisions  of  opinion, 
and  investigate  the  grounds  of  each.  We  must  for  the  present 
view  the  subject  in  its  general  bearings,  and  aideavour  to  have 
some  leading  principles  ascertained  and  fixed.  In  doing  this,  we 
might  press  at  the  outset  the  consideration  of  this  law  being  one 
of  those  engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  as  a  proof  that  it,  equally 
with  the  rest,  po^essed  a  peculiarly  important  and  durable  cha- 
racter. For  the  argument  is  by  no  meaia  disposed  of,  as  we  for- 
merly remarked,  by  the  supposition  of  Bahr  and  others,  that  the 
ceremonial,  as  well  as  the  other  precepts  of  the  law,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  t«n  commandments ;  and  still  less  by  the  assertion 
of  Paley,  that  little  regard  was  practically  paid  in  the  books  of 
Moses  to  the  distinction  between  matters  of  a  ceremonial  and 
moral,  of  a  temporary  and  perpetual  kind.  It  is  easy  to  multiply 
assertions  and  suppositions  of  such  a  nature ;  but  the  fact  is  still 
to  be  accounted  for,  why  the  law  of  the  Sabbath"should  have  been 
deemed  of  such  paramount  importance,  as  to  have  found  a  place 
among  those  which  were  "  written  as  with  a  pen  in  the  rock  for 
ever  ?"  Or  why,  if  in  reaUty  nothing  more  than  a  ceremonial 
and  shadowy  institute,  this,  in  particulai",  should  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  all  of  a  like  kind  ?  Why  not  rather,  as  the  whole 
genius  of  the  economy  might  have  led  us  in  such  a  case  to 
expect,  should  the  precept  have  been  one  respecting  the  observance 
of  the  great  annual  feasts,  or  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  sacri- 
ficial services  ?''■  It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily, or  to  shew  any  valid  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Sabbath  into  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  on  the  suppt^ition  of  its 

'  The  Roman  Catliolics  luive  f«lt  tlie  force  of  this  in  rofereniie  to  Ih^r  ovm  church, 
which,  hka  the  JewMi,  deals  so  much  in  ceremonies,  and  therefore  have  sometimes,  in 
their  eateebism,  presented  the  fourth  commandment  thna :  BememhSF  the  feedvals  to 
keep  tJieiu  Iioly. 
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5  only  a  ceremonial  character.  But  we  shall  not  press 
this  argument  more  fully,  or  cndeaYour  to  explain  the  futility  of 
the  reasons  by  which  it  is  met,  a&  in  itself  it  is  rather  a  strong 
presumption,  than  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  permanent  obli- 
gation of  the  fourtii  command. 

It  deserves  more  notice,  however,  than  it  usually  receives  in 
this  point  of  yiew,  and  should  alone  be  almost  held  conclusive, 
that  the  ground  on  -which  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  is 
baaed  in  the  command,  is  the  most  universal  in  its  bearing  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived,  "  Thou  shalt  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day."  There  is  manifestly  nothing  Jeivish^here  ;  nothing 
connected  witii  individual  interests  or  even  national  history ;  the 
grand  feet,  out  of  wliich  the  precept  is  made  to  grow,  is  of  equal 
significanee  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  why  should  not  the  precept 
be  the  same,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis  ?  Grod's  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  creating  the  visible  heavens  and  eai'th,  produced  aa  the 
fonnal  reason  for  instituting  a  distinctive,  temporary  Jewish  ordi- 
nance !  Could  it  be  possible  t-o  conceive  a  more  "  l^ne  and  impo- 
tent conclusion  ?"  And  this,  too,  in  the  most  compact  piece  of 
legislation  in  existence  t  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  God  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  law  had  talcen  special  precautions  against  the 
attempts  which  he  foresaw  woidd  be  made  to  get  free  of  the 
institution,  and  that  on  this  account  he  laid  its  foundations  deep 
in  the  original  framework  and  constitution  of  nature.  The  law 
as  a  whole,  and  certain  also  of  its  precepts,  he  was  pleased  to  ■ 
enforce  by  considerations  drawn  from  his  dealings  toward  Israel, 
and  the  peculiar  relations  which  he  now  held  to  them.  But  when 
he  comes  to  impose  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  he  rises  far 
beyond  any  consideration  of  a  special  kind,  or  any  passing  event 
of  history.  He  ascends  to  primeval  time,  and,  standing  as  on  the 
platform  of  the  newly  created  world,  dates  from  thence  the  com- 
mencement and  the  ordination  of  a  perpetually  recurring  day  of 
rest.  Since  the  Lord  has  thus  honoured  the  fourth  command- 
ment above  the  others,  by  laying  for  it  a  foundation  so  singu- 
larly broad  and  deep,  is  it  yet  to  be  held  in  its  obligation  and 
import  the  narrowest  of  them  all  ?  Shall  this,  strange  to  think, 
be  the  only  one  which  did  not  utter  a  voice  for  all  times  and  all 
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generations  ?  How  mucli  more  reasonable  is  the  coneluaion  of 
Calvin,  who  in  this  expressed  siibstajitially  the  opinion  of  all  the 
more  eminent  reformers ;  "  UncLuestionaMy  God  assumed  to  him- 
self the  seventh  day,  and  consecrated  it  when  he  firkished  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  world,  that  he  might  keep  his  worshippers  entirely  free 
from  all  other  cares,  while  they  were  employed  in  meditating  on 
the  beauty,  excellence,  and  splendour  of  his  works.  If;  is  not 
proper,  indeed,  to  allow  any  period  to  elapse,  without  our  atten- 
tively considering  the  wisdom,  power,  justice,  and  goodness  of 
Gfod,  as  displayed  in  the  admirable  workmanship  and  government 
of  the  world.  But  because  our  minds  are  unstable,  and  are  thence 
liable  to  wander  and  be  distracted,  God  in  his  own  mercy,  con- 
sulting our  infirmities,  sets  apart  one  day  from  the  rest,  and  com- 
mands it  to  be  kept  free  from  all  earthly  cares  and  employments, 

lest  anything  should  interrupt  that  holy  exercise In  this  respect 

the  necessity  of  a  Sabbath  is  common  to  us  witb  the  people  of 
old,  that  we  may  be  free  on  one  day  (of  the  week),  and  so  may  he 
bett«r  prepared  both  for  learning,  and  for  giving  testimony  to  our 
faith."* 

But  then,  it  is  argued,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son for  admitting  the  law  of  the  Sabbatb  into  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  engraving  it  on  the  tables  of  stone,  it  still  is  in  its 
own  nature  different  from  all  the  rest.  They  are  moral,  and  be- 
cause moral,  of  universal  force  and  obligation,  while  this  is  cere- 
monifd,  owing  its  existence  to  positive  enactment,  and  therefore  - 
binding  only  so  far  as  the  enactment  itself  might  be  extended. 

'  Comni.  on  Ex.  xs.  1 1.  The  Bame  view  ia  taken  in  his  notes  on  Gen.  il.  3  ;  "  God, 
thcrefoi'e,  first  resfed,  then  ha  lilesaed.  that  rest,  that  it  might  be  sacred  among  men 
thiuugh  all  coming  ages  j  he  consaotated  each  seventh  day  to  rest,  that  hia  cuvn  example 
niiglit  condnually  serve  as  a  rule,"  &c  To  the  same  effect,  Luther  on  that  passage, 
who  holds,  that  "  if  Adam  had  oonliiinad  in  innocence,  he  would  yet  have  kept  the 
seventh  day  sacred,"  and  eoncludee,  "  Therefore  the  Sabbath  was,  from  the  beginaing 
of  the  world,  appointed  to  the  worship  of  God."  We  liave  already  treated  of  thEs  braBch 
of  the  subject  in  vol.  i.,  and  need  not  go  fmther  into  it  at  piasent.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  the  leading  divines  of  the  EefbrmalJon,  and  the  immediately  subsequent 
period,  were  of  one  muid  regarding  the  appouitmeiit  of  a  primeval  Sabbath.  The  idea, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  fii'st  ^ven  to  the  Iscaelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  words 
in  Gen.  ii.  only  prolepficaUy  refei'  to  that  fntute  drcumstance,  is  an  aftef-thought— ori- 
ginating in  the  fond  conceit  of  some  Jewish  Eabbins,  who  sought  thereby  to  magnify 
th^r  nadon,  and  was  adopted  only  by  such  Christian  divines  as  had  ah-eady  made  up 
thKV  minds  on  the  lemjiorary  obKgutioo  of  the  Sabbntli. 
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The  duties  enjomed  in  tlie  former  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
thingSj  and  the  essential  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  Gfod, 
or  to  their  fellow-men ;  hence  they  do  not  depend  on  any  positive 
enactment,  but  are  co-estensiYe  in  their  obhgation  with  reason 
and  conscience.  But  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  prescribing  one  day 
in  seven  to  be  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  has  its  foundation  simply  in 
the  authoritative  appointment  of  Gfod,  and  hence,  unlike  the  rest, 
is  not  fised  and  universal,  but  special  and  mutable. 

There  is  unq^nestionably  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  the 
application  made  of  it,  in  the  present  instance,  is  miwarranted 
and  fallacious.  It  is  true  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  positive  institu- 
tion, though  intimately  connected  with  G-od's  work  in  creation ;  and 
apart  from  his  high  command,  it  could  not  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  hght  of  reason,  that  one  entire  day  should  at  regular 
intervals  be  consecrated  for  bodily  and  spiritual  rest,  and  espe- 
cially that  one  in  seven  was  the  proper  period  to  be  fised  upon. 
In  this  respect  we  can  easily  recognise  a  distinction  between  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  laws  which  prohibit  such  crimes  as 
lying,  theft,  or  murder.  But  it  does  not  therefore  foUow,  tliat 
the  Sabbath  is  in  such  a  sense  a  positive,  as  to  be  a  merely  par- 
tial, temporary,  ceremonial  institution,  and  like  others  of  this 
description  done  away  in  Christ.  For  a  law  may  be  positive  in 
its  origin,  and  yet  neither  local  nor  transitory  in  its  destination  ; 
it  may  be  positive  in  its  origin,  and  yet  ec[ua[ly  needed  and  de- 
signed for  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world. 

For  of  what  nature,  we  ask,  is  the  institution  of  marriage  ?  The 
seventh  commandment  bears  respect  to  that  institution,  and  is 
thrown  as  a  sacred  fence  around  its  sanctity.  But  is  not  marriage 
in  its  origin  a  positive  institution  ?  Has  it  any  other  foundation 
than  the  original  act  of  G-od  in  making  one  man  and  one  woman, 
and  positively  ordaining,  that  the  man  should  cleave  to  the 
woman,  and  the  two  be  one  flesh  ?'  Wherever  this  is  not  re- 
cognised, as  it  is  not,  in  part  at  least,  in  Mahommedan  and 
heathen  lands,  and  by  certain  infidels  of  the  baser  sort  in  Ohristen- 

'  Oen.  ii.  2S,  24.  This  has  a  great  deal  more  the  look  of  a  proleptical  statement, 
than  what  is  written  at  the  be^rming  of  the  chapter  about  the  Sabbath,  for  it  speaJis 
of  leaving  father  and  mother,  while  still  Adam  and  Eve  alone  existed.  Yet  our  Lord 
i-egaids  it  as  a  statement  tsir]y  and  naturally  drawn  irom  the  facts  of  creation,  and  as 
applicable  to  the  eariier  as  to  the  latei'  periods  of  fiie  world's  history  (Matth.  six.  4,  5.) 
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iluDi,  tliPie  also  tlie  moral  ^inl  binding  obligation  of  the  ordinance 
11  disowned  But  can  anj  MiiLeie  believer  disown  it  ?  Would 
he  not  indignantly  i eject  the  thought  of  its  being  only  a  tem- 
porary ordinance,  becaufce  btanding  as  to  its  first  foundation,  in 
Grods  method  of  cieation,  and  the  natural  inference  thence  aris- 
int>  ^  Oi  does  he  feel  lumaelf  warranted  to  asBumej  that  because, 
attei  Chiiate  appeanng,  the  mamage-union  was  treated  as  an 
emblem  of  Chiifct's  union  to  the  Church,  the  literal  ordinance  is 
tlieieby  changed  oi  impaired  ?  Assuredly  not.  Aud  why  should 
any  deal  otherwise  with  the  Sabbath  ?  This  too,  in  its  origin, 
is  a  positive  institution,  and  was  also,  it  may  be,  from  the  first 
designed  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of  ^irituaJ  things — an  emblem 
of  the  blessed  rest  which  man  was  called  to  enjoy  in  Grod.  But 
in  both  respects  it  stands  most  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  marriage ;  both  alike  owed  their  institution  to  the  ori- 
ginal act  and  appointment  of  God ;  both  also  took  their  commence- 
ment at  the  birth  of  time — in  a  world  unfallen,  when,  as  there 
■vvaa  no  need  for  the  antitypes  of  redemption,  so  no  ceremonial 
types  or  shadows  of  these  could  properly  have  a  place ;  and  both 
are  destined  to  last  tiU  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  shall  have 
ushered  in  the  glories  of  a  world  restored. 

The  distinction,  we  apprehend,  is  often  too  broadly  drawn  in 
discussions  on  this  subject,  between  the  positive  and  the  moral : 
as  if  the  two  belonged  to  entirely  different  regions,  and  but  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  each  other.  As  if  also  the  strictly  moral 
part  of  the  world's  machinery  were  in  itself  so  complete  and  in- 
dependent, that  its  movements  might  proceed  of  themselves,  in 
a  course  of  lofty  isolation  from  all  positive  enactments  and  insti- 
tutions. This  was  not  the  case  even  in  paradise,  and  much  le^ 
could  it  be  so  afterwards.  A  certain  amount  of  what  is  positive 
in  appointment,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  the  relations,  in 
connection  with  which  the  moral  sentiments  are  to  work  and 
develope  themselves.  The  banks  which  confine  and  regulate  the 
cun-ent  of  a  river,  are  not  less  essential  to  its  existence  than  the 
waters  that  flow  within  them ;  for  the  one  mark  out  and  fix  the 
channel,  which  keeps  the  other  in  their  course.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  moral  feefings  and  affectionB  of  our  nature,  must 
have  something  outward  and  positive,  detei'mining  the  kind  of 
landmarks  which  they  are  to  observe,  and  the  channels  thj-oiigh 
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which,  they  are  to  flow.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  many  things 
of  this  nature  at  different  times  appointed  by  God,  that  are  vari- 
able and  temporary,  to  suit  the  present  condition  of  his  church 
and  the  immediate  ends  he  has  in  view.  But  tliere  may  also  be 
some  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  world,  founded  in  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  so  essential  and  necessary  that 
the  love,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  obligation,  cannot  operate 
stedfastly  or  beneficially  without  them. 

The  real  question,  then,  in  regard,  to  the  Sabbath,  is,  whether 
such  love  can  ex^t  in  the  heart,  without  disposing  it  to  observe 
the  rest  there  enjoined  ?  Is  not  the  present  constitution  of 
nature  such,  as  to  render  this  necessary  for  securing  the  pur- 
poses which  God  contemplated  in  creation  ?  Could  mankind, 
as  one  great  family,  properly  thrive  and  prosper  even  in  their 
lower  interests,  as  we  may  suppose  their  beneficent  Creator  in- 
tended, without  such  a  day  of  rest  perpetually  coming  round  to 
refresh  their  wearied  natures  ?  Could  they  otherwise  command 
sufficient  time,  amid  the  busy  cares  and  occupations  of  life,  to 
mind  the  higher  interests  of  themselves  and  their  households  ? 
Without  such  a  salutary  monitor  ever  and  anon  returning,  and 
bringing  with  it  time  and  opportunity  for  all  to  attend  to  its 
admonitions,  would  not  the  spiritual  and  eternal  be  lost  eight 
of  amid  the  seen  and  temporal  ?  Or,  to  mount  higher  still,  how, 
without  this  ordinance,  could  any  proper  and  adequate  testimony 
be  kept  up  throughout  the  world  in  honour  of  the  God  that  made 
it  ?  Must  not  reason  herself  own  it  to  be  a  suitable  and  be- 
coming homage  rendered  to  His  sole  and  supreme  lordship  of 
creation,  for  men  on  every  returning  seventh  day  to  cease  from 
their  own  worlts,  and  take  a  breathing-time  to  realize  their  de- 
pendance  upon  him,  and  give  a  more  special  application  to  the 
things  which  concern  His  glory  ?  In  short,  abolish  this  wise 
and  blessed  institution,  and  must  not  love  both  to  Gk)d  and  man 
be  deprived  of  one  of  its  best  safeguards  and  most  important 
channels  of  working — God  himself  become  practically  dishonoured 
and  forgotten,  and  man  be  worn  down  with  deadening  and  op- 
pressive toil  ? 

Experience  has  but  one  answer  to  give  to  these  questions. 
Hence,  where  the  true  religion  has  been  unknown,  it  has  always 
been  found  necessary  to  appoint,  by  some  constituted  authority,  a 
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certain  number  of  bolidaye,  which  have  often,  even  in  heathen 
countries,  exceeded,  rarely  anywhere  have  fallen  short  of,  the 
numher  of  God's  instituted  Sabbaths,  The  animal  and  mental, 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  alike  demand  them. 
Even  Plato  deemed  the  appointment  of  such  days  of  so  be- 
nign and  graeious  a  tendency,  that  he  ascribed  them  to  that 
pity  wliich  "  the  gods  have  for  mankind,  bom  to  painful  labour, 
that  they  might  have  an  ease  and  cessation  from  their  toils."* 
And  what  is  this  hut  an  experimental  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
God's  having  ordered  his  work  of  creation  with  a  view  to  the 
appointment  of  such  an  institution  in  providence  ?  and  to  hia 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  having  done  so  ?  It  is  manifest,  be- 
sides, that  while  men  may  of  themselves  provide  substitutes  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  Sabbath,  yet  these  never  can  secure  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  ends  for  which  it  has  been  appointed,  nor 
could  anything  short  of  the  cleai-  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
living  God,  command  for  it  general  respect  and  attention.  The 
inferior  benefits  which  it  carries  in  its  train,  are  not  sufficient,  as  ex- 
perience has  also  too  amply  testified,  to  maintain  its  observance, 
if  it  loses  its  hold  upon  men's  minds  in  a  rehgious  point  of  view. 
So  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  plainer  departure  from  the  duty 
of  love  we  owe  alike  to  God  and  man,  than  to  attempt  to  weaken 
the  foundations  of  such  an  ordinance,  or  to  encourage  its  viola- 
tion. 

If  the  broad  and  general  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  now 
been  given,  were  fairly  considered,  the  other  and  minuter  objec- 
tions which  are  commonly  urged  in  support  of  the  strictly  Jewish 
clmracter  of  the  Sabbatical  institution,  would  be  easily  disposed 
of  Even  talien  apart  there  is  none  of  them,  which,  if  due  ac- 
count is  made  of  special  circumstances,  may  not  be  satisfactorily 
removed. 

1.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  institution  during  the  antediluvian 
and  earlier-  patriarchal  periods  of  sacred  history ;  the  profanation 
of  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  crimes  for  which  the  fiood  was 
sent,  or  fire  and  brimstone  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
it  never  rises  distinctly  into  view  as  a  divine  institution  tiU  the 
time  of  Moses  ;  whence,  it  is  inferred,  it  only  had  its  commencc- 

:  De  Leg.  II.  p.  7S7,  n»  quoMd  by  Barrow,  vol.  V,  p.  561. 
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nieiit  theu.  But  how  many  duties  of  undoubtedly  perpetual  and 
uniyersal  obligation  might  be  cut  oif  on  similar  gi-ounds  ?  And 
how  few  comparatively  of  the  sins  which  we  may  infer  with  the 
utmost  certainty  to  have  been  praetised,  are  noticed  in  those 
brief  records  of  the  world's  history  ?  It  is  rather,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  the  general  principles  that  were  a<;ted  upon — or, 
in  regard  to  heinous  transgressors,  the  more  flagrant  misdeeds 
into  which  their  extreme  depravity  ran  out,  that  find  a  place  in 
the  earheet  portions  of  sacred  history.  Besides,  even  in  the  later 
and  fuller  accounts,  it  is  usual,  through  very  long  periods  of  time, 
to  omit  any  reference  to  institutions  which  were  known  to  have 
had  a  settled  existence.  There  is  no  notice,  for  example,  of  cir- 
cumcision from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  exile ;  hut 
how  fallacious  woidd  be  the  conclusion  from  such  silence,  that  the 
rite  itself  was  not  observed  ?  Even  the  Sabbath,  notwithstanding 
the  prominent  place  it  holds  in  the  decalogue  and  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  is  never  mentioned  again  till  the  days  of  Eli 
seven  hundred  years  later),  when  we  meet  with  an  incidental  a 
passing  allusion  to  it  (2  Kings  iv.  23.)  Need  we  wonder,  then, 
that  in  sach  peculiarly  brief  compends  of  histoiy  as  are  given 
from  the  creation  to  Moses,  there  should  be  a  similar  silence  ? 

And  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  without 
manifest  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  seventh  day  of  sacred 
rest.  The  record  of  its  appointment  at  the  close  of  the  creation- 
period,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  of  the  most  explicit  Idnd, 
and  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  not  less  explicit  reference  in 
the  fourth  commandment,  of  its  origin  and  commencement  to  the 
same  period,  Nor  can  any  reason  be  j^signed  one-half  so  natural 
and  probable  as  this,  for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  which  meets  us  in  the  history  of  Noah  and  the  later  patri- 
arclial  times,  and  of  which  also  very  early  traces  occur  in  profane 
liistory.'     Then,  finally,  the  manner  in  wliich  it  first  presents 

'  Gen.  viiL  10,  12  ;  xxix.  27.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  mitera  hoJct,  that  Hie 
Suhbath  was  institnted  at  the  crcatjim,  and  was  observed  hy  t3te  patiiarchs,  although 
some  thought  difibrently.  References  to  Tarions  of  their  more  eminent  writers  are  given 
m  Meyer,  De  Teinporibua  Sacria  ot  Fcatia  Diehna  Hehrfflorom,  P.  iL  0.  3.  Selden  (De 
Jm-e  Nat.  et  Gieiit.  L.  iii.  12)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  older  Jewish  writers  all 
held  the  lirst  institution  of  the  Sabbatli  to  have  been  in  the  ivildei'uess,  though  by  spe- 
oiRl  revelaUon  made  known  previously  to  Abraham,  and  that  the  notice  taken  of  Uip 
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itself  OH  the  field  of  Israelitieh  history,  as  aai  existing  ordinance, 
which  God  himself  respected,  in  the  giving  of  the  manna,  before 
the  law  had  heen  promulgated  (Ex,  xvi.),  is  a  clear  proof  of  its 
prior  institution.  True,  indeed,  the  Israelites  themselves  seem 
then  to  have  heen  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  such  an  institu- 
tion— ^not  perhaps  altogether  ignorant,  aa  is  too  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  but  ignorant  of  its  proper  observance,  so  far  as  to 
wonder  that  God  should  have  bestowed  a  double  provision  on  the 
sixth  day,  to  reheve  them  from  any  labour  in  gathering  and  pre- 
paring it  on  the  seventh.  Habituated  as  they  had  become  to  the 
manners,  and  bowed  down  by  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  it  had 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  any  other  result  should  have  occun-ed. 
Hence,  it  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  and  by  Nehemiah,  as  a  distin- 
guished token  of  the  Lord's  goodne^  to  them,  that  in  consequence 
of  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  m^ade  them  to  know  or  gave 
them  his  Sabbaths.     (Ex.  xvi.  29  ;  Heut.  v.  15 ;  NeL  ix.  14.) 

2.  But  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  declared  to  be  a  sign 
between  God  and  the  Israelites,  that  they  might  know  that  he 
■was  the  Lord  who  sanctified  them  (Ex.  xxxi.  13.)  And  if  a  sign 
or  token  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  then  it  must  have  been  a 
new  and  positive  institution,  and  one  which  they  alone  were  bound 
to  observe,  since  it  must  separate  between  them  and  others.  So 
Warburton^  and  a  host  of  others.  We  say  nothing  against  its 
having  been  as  to  its  formal  institution  of  a  positive  nature,  for 
there,  we  tliink,  many  defenders  of  the  Sabbath  have  lost  them- 
selves.^   But  its  being  constituted  a  sign  between  Giod  and  Israel, 

subject  at  the  creation  k  by  pvolepsis.  TMa,  however,  doea  not  appear  to  hava  been  the 
general  opinion  among  them,  certainly  not  tliat  of  soma  of  thar  (eadiiig  ivritera ;  and  as 
Meyer  remarlta,  it  by  no  means  follows  fiflm  their  having  sometimas  held  Ihe  pi-oleptical 
reference  in  Genesis  to  tha  insdtiTtion  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  ivildemess,  that  they  there- 
fore denied  its  prioi  insdtutlon  in  Fafsilise.  See  also  Owea's  Preliminary  DissertalJons 
to  his  Com.  on  Heb.  Pt,  36[;  vhere,  farther,  the  notice  are  gatliereii  which  are  to  be 
found  in  ancient  bealhen  BOnrces  regarding  the  piimltiTe  divi^on  of  time  into  serens, 
and  the  saci'edness  of  the  seventh  day.  As  to  the  ancient  na^ns  of  the  world  not  ob- 
serving it,  or  not  being  specially  charged  with  neglecting  it,  t^e  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  third  commandment,  the  fifth,  many  of  the  sIiis  of  the  seventh,  ^hth, 
and  niiitli.  Besides,  iv!ien  they  forsook  God  himself,  of  how  little  miportance  was  it 
how  they  spent  his  Sabbaths ! 

•  Biviue  Leg.  B,  iv..  Note  R.  B.  E.  E. 

'  It  has  heen  called  a  moral-posidve  command-  partly  moral,  and  partly  positive ; 
in  itself  a  positive  enaclmenl,  but  with  mora!  gramids  to  recommend  or  enfori*  it.     Sec, 
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neither  inferred  its  entire  novelty,  nor  its  special  and  exclusive 
obligation  upon  them.  Warburton  himself  has  contended,  that 
the  bow  in  the  cloud  was  not  rendered  less  fit  for  being  a  sign  of 
the  covenant  with  Noah,  that  it  had  existed  in  the  antediluvian 
period.  And  still  less  might  the  Sabbath's  being  a  primeval  in- 
stitution have  rendered  it  uniit  to  stand  as  a  sign  of  the  leraehtish 
covenant,  as  this  bad  respect  not  so  much  to  its  appointment  on 
the  part  of  God,  as  to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
He  wished  them  simply  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chosen  means 
by  which  he  intended  them  to  become,  not  only  a  comfortable 
and  blessed,  but  also  an  holy  nation.  Nor  could  its  being  des- 
tined for  such  an  use  among  them,  in  the  least  interfere  with  ite 
obligation  or  its  observance  among  others.  Circumcision  was 
thus  also  made  the  sign  of  the  Abrahamio  covenant,  although  it 
had  been  observed  from  time  immemorial  by  various  surrounding 
tribes  and  nations,  from  whom  still  the  members  of  the  covenant 
were  to  remain  separate.  And  with  perfect  propriety,  at  least  in 
the  latter  case.  For,  it  was  not  the  merely  external  rite  or  custom 
which  God  regarded,  but  its  spiritual  meaning  and  design,  "When 
connected  with  his  covenant,  or  embodied  in  his  law,  it  was  stamped 
as  a  rehgious  institution ;  it  acc[uired  a  strictly  religious  use ;  and 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  observed  with  a  reference  to  this,  could  it 
fitly  serve  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant. 

Indeed,  a  conclusion  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to,  should  rather  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Sabbath  having  been  taten  for  a  sign  tbat  God  sanctified  Israel, 
There  can  be  no  question  that  holiness  in  heart  and  conduct  was 
the  gi'and  sign  of  their  being  his  chosen  people.  In  so  far  as  they 
fulfilled  the  exhortation,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  they  pos- 
sessed the  mark  of  his  children.  And  the  proper  obseiTanee  of 
the  Sabbatical  rest,  being  so  specially  designated  a  sign  in  this 
respect,  was  a  proof  of  its  singular  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality.  These,  it  was  virtually  said,  would  thrive 
and  flourish  if  the  Sabbath  was  duly  observed,  but  would  languish 
and  die  if  it  fell  into  desuetude.     Hence,  at  tlie  close  of  a  long 

foe  example,  Ridgeley's  Body  oE  Divinity,  ii.  p.  267,  who       p    "Sea   h  f  a  m 

ali  evaagelicHi  dlviiiea  of  the  Bame  period  in  this  coTUitry.     ITi    distn      on   h  w  is 

not  happy,  as  the  same  Bubetantially  may  be  said  of  aH  tl  men  a    in  titi     ns. 

Moral  reasons  were  connacted  with  them  nil,  and  yet  they  a  e  sholishsd 
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expostulation  with  tlie  people  regarding  tlieir  sins,  and  ench  espe- 
cially as  indicated  only  a  hypocritical  love  to  Grod,  and  a  palpable 
hatred  or  indifference  to  their  fellow-men,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
presses  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  in  itself  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  evil :  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sab- 
bath, from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour 
him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure, 
nor  speaking  thine  own  words :  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in 
the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father  ; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  (Isa.  IviiL  13,  14) 

This  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  a«  an  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  tJie  Lord  meant  them  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as 
a  sign  between  them  and  him.  And  it  ie  clear,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  the  prophet  could  never  have  attached  the  import- 
ance he  did  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  so  peculiarly  connected  it  with 
Hie  blessing  of  the  covenant,  if  the  mere  outward  rest  had  been 
all  that  the  institution  contemplated.  Thia  is  what  the  objectors 
we  now  ai^ue  with,  seem  uurformly  to  take  for  granted  ;  as  if 
the  people  were  really  sanctified  when  they  simply  rested  every 
Sabbath-day  from  their  labours.  The  command  had  a  far  deeper 
import,  and  much  more  was  involved  in  such  a  compliance  with 
it,  as  should  prove  a  sign  between  them  and  God.  It  was  de- 
signed at  once  to  carry  the  heart  up  in  holy  affection  to  its  Creator, 
and  outwards  in  acts  of  goodwill  and  kindness  to  men  on  earth. 
Hence  its  proper  observance  is  so  often  put,  both  in  the  law  and 
the  prophete,  for  the  sum  of  religion.  This  is  frankly  admitted 
by  some  who  urge  the  objection  (for  example  Barrow),  while  they 
still  hold  it  to  have  been  a  ceremonial  institution.  But  we  would 
ask,  if  any  other  ceremonial  institution  can  be  pointed  to  as  hav- 
ing been  thus  honoured  ?  Are  they  not  often  rather  compara- 
tively dishonoured,  by  being  placed  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ?  And  we  might  also  ask,  if 
precisely  the  same  practical  value  is  not  attached  to  the  strict  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  Lord's  day  now,  by  all  writers  of  piety, 
and  even  by  those  who,  with  sti-ange  perversion  or  inconsistency, 
labom'  to  establish  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  obhgation 
of  the  Sabbath  ?     It  is  one  of  the  burdens,  says  Barrow,  which 
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the  law  of  liberty  has  taken  off  from  us,  and  yet  he  lias  no  sooner 
said  it,  than  he  telle  us  in  regard  to  the  very  highest  and  most 
spiritual  duties  of  this  law,  that  we  are  much  more  obliged  to  d^- 
charge  them  than  the  Jews  could  he.'  Paley,  too,  has  no  sooner 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  than  he 
proceeds  to  shew  the  necessity  of  dedicating  the  Sunday  to  reli- 
gious exercises,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ordinary  works  eaid  recrea^ 
tions ;  and  still  more  expressly  in  his  first  sermon,  written  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  life,  when  he  knew  more  personally  of  the 
power  of  rehgion,  he  speaks  of  "  keeping  holy  the  Lord's  day  re- 
gularly and  most  particularly,"  as  an  essential  mark  of  a  Chris- 
tian.^ The  leading  Eeformers  were  unanimous  on  this  point, 
holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  sound  Christians  to  use  the  Lord's 
day  as  one  of  holy  rest  to  him,  and  that  by  withdrawing  them- 
selves not  only  from  sin  and  vanity,  but  also  from  those  worldly 
employments  and  recreations  which  belong  only  to  a  present  life, 
and  by  yielding  themselves  wholly  to  the  public  exercises  of  God's 
worship,  and  to  the  private  duties  of  devotion,  excepting  only  in 
cases  of  necessity  or  mercy.  The  learned  Eivet,  also,  who  unhap- 
pily argued  (in  his  work  on  the  Decalogue)  against  the  obligation 
of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  imposed  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
yet  deplored  the  prevaihng  disregard  of  the  Lord's  day  ae  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  times  ;  and  Vitringa  raised  the  saane  la^ 
mentation  in  his  day  (on  Isa.  Iviii.  13). 

What,  then,  should  induce  such  men  to  contend  against  the 
strict  and  literal  obligation  of  the  fourth  command  ?  They  must 
be  influenced  by  one  of  two  reasons :  either  they  dislike  the  spirit 
of  holiness  that  breathes  in  it,  or,  loving  this,  they  somehow  mis- 
take the  real  nature  of  the  obligation  there  uuposed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  cause  which  prompts  those 
who  are  mere  formalists  in  religion  to  decry  this  obligation ;  and 
as  little  doubt,  we  think,  in  regard  to  the  Eeformers  and  pious 
divines  of  later  times,  that  the  latter  cause  was  what  influenced 
them.  This  we  shall  find  occasion  to  explain  under  the  next  form 
of  objection,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

3,  It  is  objected  that  the  Sabbath,  as  imposed  on  the  Jews,  had 

'  Worlts,  V.  p.  6G5,  668. 

°  Moral  and  Poilt.  Philosoplij-,  B.  V.  c.  7  End  8,  comp.  ivith  1  et  of  Uie  Sermons  on 
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a  rigour  and  seyerity  in  it  CLiiite  incompatible  with,  tlie  genius  of 
the  Gospel :  the  person  wlio  violated  its  saCTedness,  by  doing  or- 
dinary work  on  tliat  day,  was  to  be  punished  with  death  ;  and  so 
far  was  the  cessation  from  Work  carried,  that  even  the  kindling  of 
a  lire  or  going  out  of  one's  place  was  interdicted  (Ex.  xvi.  29  ; 
XXXV.  3).  It  looks  as  if  men  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  the 
Sahhath  by  any  meana,  when  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  violators  of  it,  in  the  Jewish  state,  is  held  up  as  a  proof  of  its 
transitory  and  merely  national  chai-acter.  For  there  ia  nothing 
of  this  in  the  fourth  commandment  itself;  and  it  was  afterwards 
added  to  this,  in  common  with  many  other  statutes,  as  a  check  on 
the  presumptuous  violation  of  what  God  wished  them  to  regard 
ae  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  A  similar  violation  of 
the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh 
commandments,  had  the  same  punishment  annexed  to  it ;  but 
who  would  thence  argue,  that  the  obUgation  to  practise  the  duties 
they  recLuired,  was  binding  only  during  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation ? 

The  othei'  pai-t  of  the  objection  demands  a  longer  answer ;  in 
which  we  must  first  distinctly  mark  what  is  the  precise  point  to 
be  detennined.  The  real  question  is,  Did  the  fourth  command- 
ment oblige  the  Jews  to  anything  which  the  people  of  God  are 
under  no  obligation  now  to  perform  ?  Did  it  simply  enjoin  a 
rigid  cessation  from  aU  ordinary  labour,  every  seventh  day,  and 
did  such  cessation  constitute  the  kind  of  sanctiftcation  it  required  ? 
Such  unquestionably  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  Cahdn  and 
most  of  the  Eeformei's ;  who  consequently  held  the  Sabbath  ex- 
acted of  the  Isi'aelites  under  this  precept,  to  be  chiefly  of  a  cere- 
monial  nature,  foreslradowing  through  its  outward  repose,  the 
state  of  peaceful  and  blessed  rest,  which  believers  were  to  enjoy 
in  Christ,  and  like  other  shadows,  vanishing  when  he  appeared. 
There  is  certainly  a  colour  of  truth  in  this  idea,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  under  the  next  objection,  but  not  in  the  sense 
understood  by  such  persons.  Then-  opinion  of  what  the  Jewisli 
Sabbath  should  have  been,  almcat  entirely  coincided  with  wJiat  it 
actually  was,  after  a  cold  and  dead  foimalism  had  taken  the  place  of 
a  living  piety.  But,  so  far  from  being  justified  by  the  law  itself,  it 
is  the  very  notion  which  our  Lord  sought  repeatedly  to  expose,  by 
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shewing  the  practical  impossibility  of  carrying  it  out  under  the 
foiiner  dispenBation  itself,  Parents  performed  on  the  Sabbath 
the  operation  of  circumcising  their  children  ;  priests  did  the  work 
connected  with  the  temple-service  ;  persons  of  all  sorts  went 
through  the  labours  nece^ary  to  preserve  or  sustain  life  in  them- 
selves or  their  cattle ;  and  yet  they  were  blameless — ^the  command 
stood  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the  performance  of  such  works 
on  the  seventh  day,  for  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  its  real 
design.  In  regard  to  all  such  cases,  Christ  announced  the  maxim: 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath," — 
meaning  of  course  the  Sabbath  in  its  original  pm^ort  and  exiting 
obligation — not  under  any  change  or  modification  now  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  for  had  there  been  any  intention  of  that  sort,  it  would 
manifestly  have  been  out  of  place  then  to  speak  of  it — ^but  the 
Sabbath  as  imposed  in  the  fourth  commandment  upon  the  Israel- 
ites ; — ^this  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  as  a  means  to  promote 
his  real  interests  and  well-being,  and  not  as  a  remorseless  idol,  to 
which  these  were  to  be  sacrificed.  "To  work  in  the  way  of  doing 
good  to  a  fellow-creature  (such  was  the  import  of  Christ's  declara- 
tion), or  entering  into  the  employment-s  of  God's  worship,  is  not 
now,  nor  ever  was  any  interference  with  the  proper  duties  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  rather  a  fulfilment  of  them.  '  Therefore  the  Son  of 
man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,' — He,  who  is  Lord  of  man  must 
needs  also  be  Lord  of  that  which  was  made  for  man's  good — but 
its  Lord,  not  to  turn  it  to  any  other  pui-pose  tlian  that  for  which 
it  was  originaJly  given — no,  merely  to  use  it  myself,  and  teach 
you  how  to  use  it  for  the  same.  You  do,  therefore,  grievously  en- 
in  supposing  it  possible  for  me  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  this  institution ;  for,  though,  as  the  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  I  also  must  work  on  this  day  (John  v.  17),  so  far  as  the 
ends  of  the  divine  government  may  require,  yet  nothing  is  or  can 
be  done  by  me,  which  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  divine  work, 
and  as  such  suitable  to  the  day  of  God."^ 

'  No  tests  have  been  mora  parvected  from  tLeir  obvEons  meaning,  by  the  opponenla 
of  the  Salibath,  tbaii  those  referred  to  m  Mark  ii.  27,  23,  about  the  Son  of  Man,  being 
Lord  of  the  Sabbatli,  and  the  Sabbath  being  made  for  man.  aa  if  the  Lord  bad  been 
there  bringing  in  something  new,  instead  of  explaining  what  was  old.  The  latter  is  also 
held  "  as  manifestly  implying,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  dnty  of  an 
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Ifc  is  to  vn-est  our  Lord's  words  quite  beside  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  spoken,  to  represent  him  in  those  declarations  he 
made  respecting  the  Sabbath,  as  intending  to  relax  the  existing 
law,  and  bring  in  some  new  modification  of  it  His  discourse  was 
clearly  aimed  at  convincing  the  Jews,  that  this  law  did  not,  as 
they  erroneously  conceived,  al»olutely  proliibit  all  work,  but  work 
only  in  BO  far  aa  the  higher  ends  of  Good's  glory  and  man's  best 
interests  might  render  needful.  Precisely  as  in  the  second  com- 
rQimdment,  the  prohibition  regarding  the  matin':;  of  any  graven 
image  or  simihtude,  was  not  intended  simply  to  denounce  all 
pictures  and  statues — ^both,  in  fact,  had  a  place  in  the  temple 
itself— but  to  interdict  their  employment  in  the  worship  of  Giod, 
so  that  his  worshippers  might  he  free  to  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  And  as  men  might  have  abstained  from  using  these,  while 
still  far  from  yielding  the  spiritual  worship  which  the  second 
command  really  required,  so  they  might  equally  have  ceased  from 
ordinary  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  and  yet  been  far  from  sancti- 
fying it  according  to  the  fourth  commandment. 

This  was  distinctly  enough  perceived  by  some  of  the  more 
thinking  portion  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Hence,  not  only  does 
Philo  speali  of  "  the  custom  of  philosophising,"  as  he  calls  it,  on  the 
seventh  day,  but  we  find  Abeneara  expressly  stating,  that  "  the 
Sabbath  was  given  to  man,  that  he  might  consider  the  works  of 
Grod,  and  meditate  in  his  law."  To  the  same  effect  Abarbanel : 
"  The  seventh  day  has  been  sequestered  for  learning  the  divine 
law,  and  for  remembering  well  the  explanations  and  inquiries  re- 
garding it  As  is  taught  in  Gemara  Hierosol :  '  Sabbaths  and 
holidays  were  only  appointed  for  meditating  on  the  law  of  Giod ; 
and  tlierefore  it  is  said,  in  Medrash  Schamoth  Eabba,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  prised  as  the  whole  law.'"  Another  of  their  leading 
authorities,  B.  Menasse  Ben  Isr.  even  chai-acterizes  it  as  a  notable 


essential  aiid  unchangeable  nature,  sucb.  as  ttose  fai:  ivhicli  man  is  especially  constituted 
and  orddned,"  (Bib.  Cyclop,  art  Sabbnth.)  But  tbe  same  may  be  aaid  of  marriage — it 
was  mada  for  man,  and  not  man  foi-  it — and  seeing,  if  there  be  no  marriage  there  can  be 
no  adultery,  is  therefore  the  seventh  command  only  of  temporary  obligation?  Or,  since, 
where  there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  theft,  and  man  whs  not  made  for  property, 
is  the  eighth  command  also  out  of  date  ?  The  main  point  is.  Were  they  not  all  alike 
coeval  with  msji'a  introduction  into  his  present  state,  and  needful  to  aliide  -with  him 
till  its  close? 
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error,  to  imagiue  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted  for  idleness ; 
for  as  idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice,  it  would  then  have  been 
the  occE^on  of  more  evil  thsm  good."^ 

These  comments,  wonderfidly  good  to  come  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  import  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ;  that  is,  if  this  commandment  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  mode  of  Intei'pretation,  which  is  made  to  rule  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  rest — ^if  it  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  prohibiting  one 
kind  of  works,  that  those  of  an  opposite  kind  may  be  performed. 
Yet,  in  strange  oversight  of  this,  perhaps  also  unwittiagly  influ- 
enced by  the  mistaken  views  and  absurd  practices  of  the  Jews, 
such  men  even  as  Calvin  and  Vitringa  held  that  in  the  Jewish 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  tliere  was  only  inculcated  a  ces^ition  from 
bodily  labour,  and  that  the  observance  of  iJiis  cessation  formed 
the  substance  of  Sabbatical  duty."  Their  holding  this,  however, 
did  not,  we  must  remember,  lead  them  to  deny  the  feet  of  God's 
having  set  apart,  and  men's  being  in  all  ages  bound  to  observe, 
one  day  in  eveiy  seven  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  God.  This,  with  one  voice  they  held ;  but  they  con- 
ceived the  pTuneval  and  lasting  institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  have 
been  so  far  accommodated  to  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  to  demand  almost  notiiing  ft^m  the  Jews  but 
a  day  of  bodily  rrat.  And  tliis  rest  they  farther  conceived  to  have 
been  required,  not  as  valuable  in  itself,  but  as  the  legal  shadow  of 
better  things  to  come  in  Christ : — So  that  they  might  at  once 
affirm  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  abolished,  and  yet  hold  the  obli- 
gation binding  upon  Christians  to  keep,  by  another  mode  of 
observance,  one  day  in  seven  sacred  to  the  Lord.  This  is  just 
what  they  did.  And,  therefore,  Gualter,  in  his  summary  of  the 
views  of  the  divines  of  the  Reformation  upon  this  subject,  has 
brought  distinctly  out  these  two  features  in  their  opinions — ^what 
they  parted  with  and  what  they  retained :  "  The  Sabbath  properly 
signifies  rest  and  leisure  from  servile  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  used  to  denote  the  seventh  day,  which  God  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world  consecrated  to  holy  rest,  and  afterwards  in  the  law  con- 

*  See  Meyer  de  Teuip.  Sacria  et  Festis  diebus  Ileb.,  p.  I97-1S9,  where  the  authorities 
av&  givetx  at  length. 

■  Cslvia,  Inst.  II.  c.  8.     Vitrioga  Sjnagog.  vet.  II.  c.  2,  and  Cora,  in  Isu.  c.  IvL 
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finned  by  a  special  precept.  And  although  tlie  primitive  cliuroh 
abrogated  the  Sahbath,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  legal  shadow,  lest  ii 
should  savour  of  Judaism ;  yet  it  did  not  abolish  that  sacred  rest 
and  repose,  but  transferred  the  keeping  of  it  to  the  following  day, 
which  was  called  the  Lord's  day,  because  on  it  Olirist  rose  from 
the  dead.  The  use  of  this  day,  therefore,  ia  the  same  with  what 
the  Sabbath  formerly  was  among  the  true  worshippere  of  God." 
Only,  the  particular  way,  or  kind  of  service,  in  which  it  is  now  to 
bo  turned  to  this  sacred  use,  is  diffei-eat  from  what  it  wae  in 
Judaism,  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  Befonners  thought 
the  day  should  be  spent :  viz.  in  a  total  withdrawing  from  worldly 
cares  and  pleasures,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  employing  the  time 
in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  worship.' 

'  I  havB  entereil  ao  fully  into  the  views  of  the  Kefonnera,  beciuse  their  sentiinents  on 
this  Bubjeet  are  almost  uoiverBally  misunderstood,  even  by  theolo^iina,  and  their  names 
have  often  been  abnaed,  and  indeed  still  are  so,  to  support  views  which  they  would  them- 
sclvea  liavB  most  sti^onyly  reprabated.  Tlie  ground  of  the  whole  error  lay  in  thdr  not 
rightly  undei'alandine — what,  indeed,  ia  only  now  coming  lo  be  properlj-  understood — 
the  symbolical  oharsoter  of  the  Jewish  worahip.  They  viewed  it  too  excJnsivEly  in  a 
typical  aspect,  in  its  reference  to  gospel  things,  and  saw  but  vMy  dimly  and  imperfectly 
ila  design  and  (itneaa  to  give  a  present  expi'ession  to  l!ie  faith  and  holiness  of  tlie  wor- 
ahipper.  Hence,  ■podlwe  institudona  were  eonaidercd  as  aliogetUev  the  same  with  cera- 
tiionial.  and  the  services  eonneeted  with  them  ss  all  of  necessity,  bodily,  typical,  shadowy, 
therefore  done  away  in  Chriat.  Tii  this  yfny  superficial  readers,  who  glance  only,  at  occa- 
sional passages  in  their  wiitings,  aj^d  do  not  take  these  in  connection  with  the  whole 
state  of  Iheolo^cal  opinion  then  prevalent  regarding  the  old  and  new  dispeneatloas,  find 
no  ditGcuIty  in  exhibiting  the  Boformo^  as  against  all  Sabbatical  obserTaoces  (  while,  if 
it  suited  their  purpose  to  look  a  little  fai'ther,  another  set  of  passages  might  be  found, 
winch  seem  to  establish  the  very  reverse.  Arehbisbop  Whatcly  says  (Second  Series  of 
Essays,  p.  206,)  that  the  Bngliah  Befof mers  were  ahnost  ttnanintons  ia  diaconoecting  the 
obligation  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  Lord'a  day  nmong  ChristlanE,  fioin  the  fouitb 
commandment,  and  rearing  it  aimply  on  the  practice  of  (he  apoariea  and  the  early  church 
— thua  making  the  Christian  Lord's  day  an  essentially  different  iustitutiou  fnim  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  We  don't  need  to  investigate  the  subject  s^arately  as  it  alTeota  them, 
for  their  opinlous,  as  the  Archbishop  indeed  asserts,  ^eed  with  those  of  the  Continental 
Reformers.  Bnt  we  aSrm,  that  the  Reformers,  as  a  body,  dii!  hold  the  divine  aathority 
and  binding  obligarion  of  the  fourth  command,  as  seqniring  one  day  hi  soven  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  woi'ship  and  service  of  God,  admitting  only  of  vforks  of  necessity  and  of 
mercy,  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The  release  from  legal  bondage,  of  which  iliey  speak, 
included  simply  the  obligation  to  Iteep  precisely  the  seventh  day  of  Iha  week,  and  the 
extemol  rest,  which  they  eoneeived  to  be  ao  rigorously  binding  on  the  Jews,  that  even 
the  doing  of  charitable  worka  was  a  breach  of  it — the  very  mistalte  of  tlie  Pharisees.  In 
ita  results,  however,  the  doctrinal  error  regarding  the  fourth  commandment  has  been 
very  disastrous  even  in  England,  bnt  still  more  so  on  the  Continent.  However  strict  the 
Eeformera  were  personnlly,  as  to  the  practical  observance  of  the  Ijord'a  day— 30  strict, 
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It  preeenta  no  real  contrariety  to  the  interpretation  we  have 
given  of  the  fourth  commandment,  as  aiFecting  the  Jewa,  that 
Moses  on  one  occasion  enjoined  the  people  not  to  go  out  of  their 
place  or  tents  on  the  Sahhath-day.  For  that  manifestly  had 
respect  to  the  gathering  of  manna,  and  was  simply  a  prohibition 
against  their  going  out,  as  on  other  days,  to  obtain  food.  Neither 
IB  the  order  against  kindling  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  any  argument 
for  an  opposite  view ;  for  it  was  not  less  evidently  a  temporary 
appointment,  suitable  to  their  condition  in  a  wildernees  of  burning 
sand,  necessary  there  perhaps  to  ensure  even  a  decent  conformity 
to  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  btit  palpably  unsuitable  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  people,  when  settled  in  a  land  which  is  subject  to 
great  vicissitude  and  much  diversity  as  to  heat  and  cold.  It  was 
in  fact  plainly  impracticable  as  a  national  r^ulation  ;  and  was 
not  considered  by  the  people  at  large  binding  on  them  in  their 
settled  state,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus  noticing  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Essenes,  that  they  would  not  Idndle  a  fire  on 
the  Sabbath  (Wars,  II.  c.  8,  §  9).  Indeed,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  fairly  interpreted,  to  prohibit  ordinary 
labour,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
sancfcifieation  of  the  time  to  Gfod,  and  this  in  most  cases  woidd 
rather  be  promoted  than  hindered  by  the  kindling  of  a  fire  for 
purposes  of  comfort  and  refreshment.  So  we  judge,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  sixth  commandment,  which,  being  int-ended  to 
guard  and  protect  the  sacredness  of  man's  life,  does  not  absolutely 
prevent  all  manner  of  killing,  nay,  may  sometimes  rather  be  said 
to  require  this,  that  life  may  be  preserved.  In  hke  manner,  it  was 
not  work  in  the  abstract  that  was  forbidden  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, but  work  only  in  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the 
sanctified  use  of  the  day.  And  the  endless  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  time  and  since,  about  the  Sab- 
bath-day's journey,  and  the  particular  acts  that  were,  or  were 
not  lawful  on  that  day,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  wretched 
puerilities  of  men,  in  whose  hands  the  spirit  of  the  precept  had 

especially  in  Geneva,  that  tliey  wei'e  charged  by  some  witli  Jiidaiting — tlie  separation 
they  made  here  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  soon  wrought  most  iojurionsly  upon  the 
life  of  religion ;  and  Iho  saying  of  Owan  was  lamentably  vBi-ifietl :  "  Take  this  day  off  from 
the  basis  wherecoi  God  hath  fised  it,  and  all  human  snbsfitntions  of  any  tiling  in  the  hie 
kind,  ivill  qnickly  discover  their  own  vanity," — See  AppendJK  A. 
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y  evaporated,  and  for  whom  nothing  more  remained  than  to 
dispute  about  the  bounds  and  lineaments  of  its  dead  body, 

4.  But  then,  there  is  an  express  abolition  of  Sabbath-4ays  in 
tbe  Gospel,  as  the  mere  ahadowa  of  higher  realities ;  and  the 
apostle  expressly  discharges  believers  from  judging  one  another 
regarding  their  observance,  and  even  mourns  over  the  Galatiana, 
as  bringing  their  Christian  condition  into  doubt,  by  observing 
days  and  montha  and  years.  We  shall  not  waste  time  by  con- 
sidering the  tmsatiefactory  attempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  account  for  such  statements,  by  many  who  hold  the  still 
abiding  obhgation  of  the  fourth  commandment.  But  supposing 
this  commandment  simply  to  require,  a&  we  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  it  does,  the  withdrawal  of  men's  minds  from  worldly  cares 
and  occupations,  that  they  might  be  free  to  give  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  service  of  God,  is  it  conceivable,  from  all  we  know  of  the 
apostle's  feeling  that  he  would  have  warned  the  disciples  against 
such  a  practice  as  a  dangerous  snare  to  their  souls,  or  raised  a 
note  of  lamentation  over  those  who  bad  adopted  it,  as  if  all  were 
nearly  gone  with  them  ?  Is  there  a  single  unbiassed  reader  of  his 
epifcties,  who  would  not  rather  have  expected  him  to  rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  such  a  practical  ascendency  being  won  for  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  world,  over  the  temporal  and  earthly  ?  It  is  the  less 
pos'iible  tor  any  one  to  doubt  tliis,  when  it  is  bo  manifest  from  his 
history,  that  he  did  mate  a  distinction  of  days  in  this  sense,  by 
everywhere  establishing  the  practice  of  religious  meetings  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  exhorting  the  disciples  to  observe  them 
aright.  When  he,  therefore,  writes  against  the  observing  of  days, 
it  must  plainly  be  something  of  a  different  Idnd  he  has  in  view. 
And  wlmt  could  that  be,  but  the  lazy,  corporeal,  outward  observance 
of  them,  which  the  Jews  had  now  come  to  regard  as  composing 
much  of  the  very  substance  of  religion,  and  by  which  they  largely 
fed  their  self-righteous  pride  ?  Sabbath-days  in  this  sense,  it  is 
cei-tainly  no  part  of  the  Gospel  to  enforce ;  but  neither  was  it  any 
part  of  the  law  to  do  so ;  Moses,  bad  he  been  alive,  would  have 
denounced  them,  as  well  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ. 

But  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  scarcely  reaches  the  point 
at  issue ;  for  the  apostle  discharges  Christians  from  the  obser- 
vance of  Sabbath-days,  not  in  a  false  and  improper  sense,  but  in 
that  very  sense  in  which  tbey  were  shadows  of  good  things  to 
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come — ^placing  them  on  a  footing  iii  this  respect  with  distinctions 
of  meat  and  drink.  It  is  needless  to  say  here,  that  all  the  feast 
days  of  the  Jews,  being  withdrawn  from  a  common  to  a  eacred 
use,  were  called  Sabbaths,  and  that  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively 
to  these.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  they  were  so 
calted,  and  are  also  included  here  ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  seventh-day  Sahhath,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
■was  the  one  most  likely  to  he  thought  of  by  the  Colossiaiis.  Un- 
less it  had  been  expresaly  excepted,  we  must  in  fairness  suppose 
it  to  have  been  at  least  equally  intended  with  the  others.  But 
the  truth  is  simply  this :  what  the  observance  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  was  not  necessarily,  or  in  itself,  it  came  to  acijuire  in  the 
general  apprehension  from  the  connection  it  had  so  long  held 
with  the  symbolical  services  of  Judaism.  In  its  original  institu- 
tion there  was  notliing  in  it  properly  shadowy  or  typical  of  redemp- 
tion ;  for  it  commenced  before  sin  had  entered,  and  while  yet 
there  was  no  need  for  a  Redeemer.  Nor  was  there  anything  pro- 
perly typical  in  the  observance  of  it  imposed  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ;  for  this  was  a  substantial  re-enforcement  of  the  pri- 
mary institution,  only  with  a  reference  in  the  letter  of  the  precept 
to  the  circumstances  of  Israel,  an  the  destined  possessors  of 
Canaan,  But  becoming  then  associated  with  a  symbolical  reh- 
gion,  in  wliich  spiritual  and  divine  things  were  constantly  repre- 
sented and  taught  by  means  of  outward  and  bodily  transactions, 
the  bodily  rest  enjoined  in  it,  came  to  partalie  of  the  common 
typical  character  of  all  their  symbolical  services.  The  same  thing 
happened  here,  as  with  circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace,  and  had  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  law  of  Moses :  while  yet  it  became  so  identified 
with  this  law,  that  it  required  to  be  supplanted  by  another  ordi- 
nance of  precisely  similar  import,  when  the  seed  of  blessing  ar- 
rived, which  the  Ahrahamic  covenant  chiefly  respected.  So  great 
■was  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  the  one  ordinance,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  other,  that  the  apostle  virtually  declares  it  to 

'  This  ia  Haldane's  explanation  In  Ills  nppendi:;:  to  lii»  Com.  on  Bomaiis,  as  it  had 
also  beeit  th^  of  Kidgelej's  and  oCliers  in  foi-nier  times.  But  if  that  explaaation  were 
riglit— if  the  apnatla  really  intendad  fo  escept,  what  the  ■world  at  lai^  pre-eminently 
oniJerskiDd  by  Sabhath-days,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  using  langnage 
almoat  ?ur6  to  be  misunderstood. 
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liave  been  indiMpensablej  when  he  affiima  those,  who  would  still 
be  circumcised,  to  be  debtors  to  do  the  whole  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  original  design  and  spiritual  import  of  circumcision,  he 
testifies  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  with  baptism — caUa  bap- 
tism, indeed,  the  circumckion  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  11,) — and,  con- 
secLuentiy,  apart  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  arising  out  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  one  ordinance 
might  have  served  the  purpose  contemplated  as  well  aa  the 
otlier. 

So  with  the  Sabbath.  Having  been  engrafted  into  a  religion 
so  peculiarly  symbolical  as  the  Mosaic,  it  was  unavoidable,  that  the 
bodily  rest  enjoined  in  it  sliould  acquire,  lilte  all  the  otlier  outward 
things  belonging  to  the  religion,  a  symbolical  and  typical  value. 
For  that  rest,  though  by  no  means  the  whole  duty  required,  was 
yet  the  substratum  and  groundwork  of  the  whole:  the  heart, 
when  properly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit,  feeling  in  this 
very  rest  a  call  to  go  forth  Eind  employ  itself  on  God.  To  aid  it 
in  doing  eo,  suitable  exercises  of  various  Muds  would,  doubtless, 
be  commonly  resorted  to  ;'  but  not  as  a  matter  of  distinct  obligEi- 
tion,  rather  as  a  supplementary  help  to  that  quiet  rest  in  God, 
and  imitation  of  bis  doings,  to  which  the  day  itself  invited.  This 
eud  is  the  same  also  which  the  Gospel  has  in  view,  but  which  it 
Heelts  to  accomplish  by  means  of  more  active  services  and  direct 
instruction.  The  end  under  hoth  dispensations  was  substantially 
the  same,  -with  a  characteristic  difference  as  to  the  manner  of 
attaining  it,  correspondmg  to  the  genius  of  the  Kspective  dispen- 
sations— the  one  mating  moi-e  of  the  outward,  the  other  addi'ess- 
ing  itself  dii-ectly  to  the  inward  man — the  one  also  having  more 
of  a  natural,  the  other  more  of  a  spiritual,  redemptive  basis. 
Hence  the  mere  outward,  bodily  rest  of  the  Sabbath  came,  by 
a  kind  of  unavoidable  necessity,  to  acquire  of  itself  a  sacred  cha- 
racter— although  ultimately  carried  to  an  improper  and  unjusti- 
fiable excess,  by  the  carnality  of  the  Jewish  mind.  And  hence, 
too,  when  another  state  of  things  was  introduced,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  assign  to  such  Sabbaths  a  place  among  the  things  that 
were  done  away,  and  so  far  to  change  the  ordinance  itself  as  to 

'  2  Kings  iv.  23,  ivheve  the  Sliunamite  woman's  bnsbajid  expressed  hia  wonder  (hat 
she  should  go  to  the  piophet,  when  it  <Eras  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath,  impUes  chat 
it  was  onstflmnry  to  meet  tor  social  eserciKBS  on  these  daj-s. 
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transfer  it  to  a  different  day,  and  even  call  it  by  a  new  name. 
But  as  baptism  is  Christ's  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  day  is  his 
Sabbath,  and  to  be  in  the  Spirit  on  that  day,  worehippiog  and 
serving  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  Grospel,  is  to  take  up  the  yoke  of 
the  fourth  commandment. 

5.  This  touches  on,  and  partly  answei«,  another  objection — the 
only  one  of  any  moment  tliat  still  remains  to  be  adverted  to — that 
derived  from  the  clmnge  of  day,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  This  was  necesBary,  not  only,  as  Horsley  says,"  to  dis- 
tinguish Christian  from  Jew,  but  also  to  distinguish  Sabbath  from 
Sabbath — a  Sabbath  growing  up  amid  symbolical  institutions, 
which  deeply  imbued  it  with  a  spirit  of  quiet  repose,  and  a  Sab- 
bath not  less  marked,  indeed,  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  cares 
and  occupations  of  worldly  business,  but  much  more  distinguished 
by  spiritual  employment  and  active  energy,  both  in  doing  and 
receiving  good.  Such  a  change  in  its  character  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  our  Lord,  in  those  miracles  of  healing  which  he  pur- 
posely performed  on  the  Sabbath,  that  his  followers  might  now 
see  their  calling,  to  use  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  on 
the  day  of  bodily  rest,  to  minister  to  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  those  around  them.  And  in  fitting  coiTospondence 
with  this,  the  day  chosen  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  the  first 
day  of  the  week — the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead — 
that  he  might  enter  into  the  rest  of  God,  after  having  finished 
the  glorious  work  of  redemption.  But  that  rest,  how  to  be  em- 
ployed P  Not  in  vacant  repine,  but  in  an  incessant,  holy  activity, 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  diffusing 
the  inestimable  blessings  he  had  purchased  for  men.  A  new  era 
then  dawned  upon  the  world,  which  was  to  give  an  impulse 
hitherto  unknown  to  all  the  springs  of  benevolent  and  holy  work- 
ing ;  and  it  was  meet  that  this  should  communicate  its  impress 
to  the  day,  through  which  the  Gospel  v/aa  specially  to  develope 
its  peculiar  genius  and  proper  tendency.  But  pre-eminent  as  this 
Oospel  stands  above  all  earlier  revelations  of  God,  for  the  ascend- 
ancy it  gives  to  the  unseen  and  eternal  over  the  seen  and  tempo- 
ral,  it   would  surely  be  a   palpable   contrariety   to  the  whole 

t,  though 
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epiiit  it  breathee,  and  the  ends  it  has  in  riew,  if  now,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  the  things  of  the  world  were  to  have  more,  and  the 
things  of  God  less,  of  men'e  regard  than  formerly  on  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Least  of  all  conld  any  change  have  been  intended  in  this 
direction ;  and  the  only  change  in  the  maimer  of  its  observance, 
which  the  Giospel  iteelf  warrants  us  to  think  of,  is  the  greater 
amount  of  spiritual  activity  to  be  put  forth  on  it,  flowing  out  in 
suitable  exercises  of  love  to  God,  and  acts  of  kindness  and  bless- 
ing towards  our  fellow-men. 

What  though  the  Gospel  does  not  expressly  enact  this  change 
of  day,  and  in  so  many  words  enjoin  the  disciples  to  hallow  the 
ordinance  after  the  manner  now  described  ?  It  affords  ample 
materials  to  all  for  discoTering  the  mind  of  GK>d  in  this  respect, 
who  are  really  anxious  to  learn  it ;  and  what  more  is  done  in 
regard  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  generally,  or  to  any  thing  in 
God's  service  connected  with  external  arrangements  ?  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Gospel  to  unfold  great  truths  and  principles, 
and  only  briefly  to  indicate  the  proper  manner  of  tteir  develope- 
meiit  and  exercise  in  the  world.  But  can  any  one  in  reality  have 
imbibed  these,  without  cordially  embracing,  and  to  the .  utmost 
of  his  power,  improving  the  advantages  of  such  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent institution  ?  Or,  does  the  Christian  world  now  not  need 
its  help,  as  much  as  the  Jewish  did  of  old  ?  Even  Tholuck, 
though  he  still  does  not  see  how  to  give  the  Christian  Sabbath 
the  right  hold  upon  the  conscience,  yet  deplores  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  it  as  destructive  to  the  life  of  piety,  and  proclaims  the 
necessity  of  a  stricter  observance.  "  Spirit,  spirit  I  we  cry  out : 
but  should  the  prophets  of  God  come  again,  as  they  came  of  old, 
and  sliould  they  look  upon  our  works — Flesh,  flesh  !  they  woidd 
cry  out  in  response.  Of  a  ti-iith,  the  most  spiritual  among  us 
cannot  dispense  with  a  ride,  a  prescribed  form,  in  his  morahty 
and  piety,  without  allowing  the  flesh  to  resume  its  predominance. 
The  sway  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  your  minds  is  weak ;  carry, 
then,  holy  ordinances  into  your  Ufe."  ^ 

'  Sermons,  Bit,  Cab.  vol.  xsriil  p.  13.  The  ubaolute  necessity  of  a  strict  obaervance 
of  tlie  Lord's  flay  to  the  life  of  religion,  is  well  noted  in  a  compaiiaon  between  Scot- 
land and  Germany,  by  ft  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer — Mr  Laing,  in  his  Holes  on 
the  Pilgriina^  to  TrcTes,  eh.  x.  He  does  not  profess  to  state  the  tiieological  vieir 
nf  the  subject,  and  even  admits  there  may  be  aome  truth  in  what  is  sometimes  pleadet! 
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It  is  not  unimportant  to  state  farther  in  regard  to  the  change 
of  day  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  -weelr,  that  while 
strong  reasons  existed  for  it  in  the  mighty  change  that  had  heen 
introduced  by  the  perfected  redemption  of  Christ,  no  special  stfcsa 
appears,  even  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  to  have  heen  laid 
on  the  precise  day.  Manifestly  the  succession  of  six  days  of 
worldly  occupation,  and  one  of  sacred  rest,  is  the  point  chiefly 
contemplated  there.  So  Kttle  depended  upon  the  exact  day,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  renewing  the  Sabbatical  institution  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  Lord  seems  to  have  made  the  -weekly  series  run  from 
the  first  giving  of  the  manna.  His  example,  therefore,  in  the 
work  of  creation,  was  intended  merely  to  fix  the  relative  propor- 
tion between  the  days  of  ordinary  labour  and  those  of  sacred  rest — 
and  with  that  view  is  appealed  to  in  tlie  law.  Nay,  even  there  the 
correspondence  is  closer  than  is  generally  considered  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  ;  for  while  the  original  Sabbath  was  the  seventh 
day,  in  regard  to  God's  work  of  ci-eation,  it  was  man's  first.  He 
began  his  course  of  weeHy  service  upon  earth  by  holding  Sabbath 
with  his  Creator ;  much  as  the  chiu'cli  was  called  to  begin  her 
seiTice  to  Christ  on  his  finishing  the  work  of  the  new  creation. 
Nor,  since  redemption  is  to  man  a  still  more  important  work  than 
creation,  can  it  seem  otherwise  than  befitting,  to  a  sanctified 
mind,  that  some  slight  alteration  should  have  talien  place  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  days,  aa  might  serve  for  a  perpetual  me- 
morial, that  this  work  also  was  now  finished.  By  the  resmi'sction 
of  Christ,  as  the  apostle  shews,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  sq.,  a  far  higher 
dignity  has  been  won  for  humanity,  than  was  given  to  it  by  the 
creation  of  Adam ;  and  one  hence  feels,  as  Sartorius  Ims  re- 
marked (CultuB,  p.  154),  that  it  woidd  be  alike  unnatural  and 
untrue,  if  the  church  now  should  keep  the  creation-Sabbath 
of  the  Old,  and  not  the  resurrection-Sabbath  of  the   New — if 

(ot  a  looser  obaei-vaiica  of  the  day,  aapeeially  iit  regaril  to  those  ellualM  in  lavge  towns 
— but  still  holds  lite  neoeedtj-  of  a  well-Bpent  Bahbath  to  prodnoe  and  maintain  a  dne 
sense  of  religion,  and  attributes  the  lo^T  state  of  reli^n  in  Giernisny  very  much  to  fhrar 
neglect  ot  the  Sabbali.  He  justly  soys,  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday  "  is  the  appli- 
calion  of  principle  to  fu'octice  by  B  whole  people  i  it  is  t!ie  worltjilg  of  their  religiooa 
sense  and  koowledge  upon  their  habits  j  it  ia  the  aacrifica  of  pleasures,  in  ttiemsBlves 
innocent — and  Iheae  are  the  most  difficult  to  ba  aacrifieed — to  a  higlier  principle  than  self- 
indulgence  ;  such  a  poputadon  standa  on  a  much  higher  norrf  and  inteDectaal  step  than 
the  po]iiilatioii  i)f  the  Continent,"  &c 
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she  ahould  honour,  aa  her  holy-day,  thai  day  on  which  Christ 
was  buried,  and  not  rather  the  one  on  which  he  rose  again  from  the 
dead.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  resurrection-day  that  he  appeared 
to  the  comijany  of  the  disciples,  announced  to  them  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  gave  them  his  peace,  and  authorized  and 
commissioned  them  to  preach  salvation  and  dispense  forgiveness 
to  all  nations  in  his  name  (Luke  xsiv).  So  tliat  if  Adam's  Sab- 
bath was  great  by  the  divine  blessing  and  sanctification,  Christ's 
Sabbath  was  still  greater  tln-ough  the  divine  blessing  of  peace, 
grace,  and  salvation,  which  he  sheds  forth  upon  a  lost  world,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  divine  image  in  men's  souls,  in  a  higher 
even  than  its  original  form,  and  bring  in  a  better  paradise  than 
that  which  has  been  lost. 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  interpreted 
in  this  section,  to  have  been  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  stand- 
ing revelation  of  God's  will  concerning  man's  duty,  and  to  have 
formed  no  exception  to  the  perfection  and  completeness  of  the 
law  :^ 

(1.)  Because,  first,  there  is  in  such  aa  institution,  when  pro- 
perly observed,  a  subhme  act  of  holinesa  The  whole  rational 
creation  standing  still,  as  it  were,  on  every  seventh  day  as  it  re- 
turns, and  looking  up  to  its  God — ^what  could  more  strikingly  pro- 
claim in  all  men's  ears,  that  they  have  a  common  Lord  and  Master 
in  heaven  !  It  reminds  the  rich,  that  wliat  they  have  is  not  pro- 
perly their  own— that  they  hold  aU  of  a  superior — a  superior  who 
demands  that  on  this  day  the  meanest  slave  shall  be  as  his  master 
— nay,  that  the  very  beast  of  the  field  shall  he  loosed  from  its 
yoke  of  service,  and  stand  free  to  its  Creator.  No  wonder  that 
proud  man,  who  loves  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  that 
the  busy  world,  which  is  bent  on  prosecuting  with  restless  activity 
the  concerns  of  time,  would  fain  break  asunder  the  bands  of  this 
holy  institution.  For  it  speaks  aloud  of  the  overruling  dominion 
and  rightful  supremacy  of  God,  which  they  would  wilUngly  cast 
behind  tlieir  bnets.  But  the  heart  that  is  really  imbued  with^the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  how  can  it  fail  to  call  such  a  day  the 
holy  of  the  Lord  and  honourahle  ?  Loving  God,  it  cannot  but 
love  what  gives  it  the  opportunity  of  holding  undisturbed  com- 
nmnion  with  him. 

(2.)  Secondly,  because  it  is  an  infititution  of  mercy.     In  per- 
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feet  hannoay  with  the  Gbspel,  it  breathes  good-will  and  kindness 
to  men.  It  brings,  as  Coleridge  well  expressed  it,  fiily-two  spring 
days  every  year  to  this  toilsome  world ;  and  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  eweet  remnant  of  paradise,  mitigating  the  now  inevit- 
able burdens  of  life,  and  connecting  tlie  region  of  bliss  that  has 
been  lc«t  with  the  still  brighter  glory  that  is  to  come.  As  in  the 
former  aspect  there  is  love  to  G-od,  so  here  tliere  is  love  to  man. 

(3.)  Lastly,  we  uphold  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  permanent 
revelation  of  God's  wiU  to  man,  because  of  ils  eminent  use  and 
absolute  necessity  to  promote  men's  higher  intereete.  Beligion 
cannot  properly  exist  without  it,  and  is  always  found  to  thrive  as 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  day  of  Q-od  are  attended  to  and  dis- 
charged. It  is,  when  duly  improved,  the  parent  and  the  guardian 
of  every  virtue.  In  this  practical  aspect  of  it,  all  men  of  serious 
piety  substantially  concur ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  thousands,  which 
might  be  produced,  we  conclude  with  simply  giving  the  impres- 
sive testimony  of  Owen :  "  For  my  part,  I  must  not  only  say,  but 
plead,  whilst  I  live  in  this  world,  and  leave  this  testimony  to  the 
present  and  fiiture  ages,  that  if  ever  I  have  seen  anything  of  the 
ways  and  worship  of  God,  wherein  the  power  of  religion  or  godli- 
ness hath  been  expressed, — anything  that  hath  represented  the 
hohness  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Author  of  it, — anything  that  looked 
like  a  prelude  to  the  everlasting  Sabbath  and  rest  with  God,  which 
we  aim,  through  grace,  to  come  unto,  it  hath  been  there,  and  with 
them,  where,  and  among  whom,  the  Lord's  day  hath  been  held  in 
high^t  esteem,  and  a  stiict  observation  of  it  attended  to,  as  an 
ordinance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  remembrance  of  their 
ministry,  their  walk  and  conversation,  their  faith  and  love,  who 
in  this  nation  have  most  zealously  pleaded  for,  and  have  been  in 
tlieir  persons,  famdies,  parishes,  or  churches,  the  most  strict  ob- 
servers of  this  day,  will  be  precious  to  them  that  fear  the  Lord, 
whilst  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  Let  these  things  be  despised 
by  those  who  ai"e  otherwise  minded ;  to  me  they  are  of  great  weight 
and  importance."    (On  Heb.  vol.  i.  726,  Tegg's  ed.) 
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Having  now  considered  -what  the  law,  properly  so  called,  waa 
in  itself,  we  proceed  to  inq^iiire  into  the  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given,  and  the  precise  place  which,  it  was  designed, 
to  hold  in  the  divine  economy.  Any  misapprehension  entertained, 
or  even  any  obscurity  allowed  to  hang  upon  these  points,  would, 
it  is  plain,  materially  affect  the  result  of  our  future  invest^tions. 
And  there  is  the  more  need  to  be  careful  and  discriminating  in 
our  inquiries  here,  as  from  the  general  and  deep-rooted  carnality 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  effect  which  the  law  actually  produced 
upon  the  chai-acter  of  their  religion,  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
different  from  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  error  on  then- 
pai-t  has  also  mainly  contributed  to  the  iirst  rise  and  still  conti- 
nued existence  of  some  mistaken  views  regarding  the  law  among 
many  Christian  divines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law  held  relatively  a  different 
place  under  the  Old  dispensation,  from  what  it  does  under  the 
New.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  statements  of 
New  Testament  scripture  on  the  subject,  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  of 
this.  "  The  law  came  by  Moaes,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ."  But  there  is  one  point — the  first  that  properly 
meets  us  in  this  department  of  our  subject — ^iu  regard  to  which 
both  dispeasalJonB  are  entirely  on  a  footing.  This  point  has  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and 
which,  being  already  possessed,  the  law  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intended  to  bring.  So  that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
that  condition,  of  necessity  carries  along  with  it  the  consideration 
of  what  the  law  could  not  do. 

Now,  as  the  historical  element  is  here  of  importHnce,  when  was 

VOL.  II.  L 
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it,  we  aek,  that  this  revelation  of  law  was  given  to  Israel  P  Some- 
where, we  are  toldj  about  tlie  heginning  of  the  third  month  after 
their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt.^  Hence,  from  the  very 
period  of  its  introduction,  the  law  could  not  come  as  a  redeemer 
from  evil,  or  a  hestower  of  life  and  blessing.  Its  object  could  not 
possibly  be  to  propose  any  thing  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
shielding  from  death,  rescuing  from  bondage,  or  founding  a  title 
to  the  favour  and  blessing  of  heaven — ^for  all  that  had  been  already 
obtained.  By  God's  outstretched  arm,  working  with  Bovoreign 
freedom  and  almighty  power  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  they  had 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  freedom  and  enlargement,  and  under 
the  banner  of  divine  protection,  were  travelling  to  the  land  settled 
on  them  as  an  inheritance,  before  one  word  had  been  spoken  to 
them  of  the  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  And  whatever 
purposes  the  law  might  have  been  intended  to  serve,  it  could  not 
have  been  for  any  of  those  already  accomplished  or  proi-ided  for. 
It  is  of  gi-eat  importance  to  keep  distinctly  in  view  this  nega- 
tive side  of  the  law — what  it  neither  could,  nor  was  ever  designed 
to  do.  For,  if  we  raise  it  to  a  position  which  it  was  not  meant  to 
occupy,  and  expect  from  it  benefits  which  it  was  not  fitted  to 
yield,  we  must  be  altogether  at  fault  in  our  reckoning,  and  can 
have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  dispensation  to  which  it  belonged. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this,  tliat  the  apostle  speaks  in  Gral,  iii.  17, 
18  :  "  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant,  which  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  pro- 
mise of  none  efiect.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no 
more  of  promise,  birt  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise,"  The 
Jews  had  come  in  the  apostle's  time,  and  most  of  them,  indeed, 
long  before,  to  look  to  their  deeds  of  law  as  constituting  their  title 
to  the  inheritance ;  and  the  same  leaven  of  self-righteousness  was 
now  beginning  to  work  among  the  Galatian  converts.  To  check 
this  tendency  in  them,  and  convince  them  of  the  fundamental 
error  on  which  it  proceeded,  he  presses  on  their  consideration  the 
nature  and  design  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  he 
represents  as  having  been  "  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ," 
because  in  making  promise  of  a  seed  of  blessing,  it  had  respect 
pre-eminently  to  Christ,  and  might  justly  b 
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ing  objects  and  provisions,  as  only  an  earlier  and  imperfect  exhi- 
bition of  tbe  Cbristian  covenant  of  redemption.  But  that  cove- 
nant expressly  confen-ed  on  Abraham's  posterity,  as  Heaven's  free 
gift,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  it  mi^t  also  have 
eecui-ed  their  redemption  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  their 
safe  conduct  through  the  wilderness,  since  these  were  necessary  to 
their  entering  on  the  possession  of  the  inheritance.  Hence,  as 
the  apostle  argues,  their  title  to  these  things  could  not  possibly 
need  to  be  acquired  over  again  by  deeds  of  law  afterwards  per- 
formedj  for  this  would  manifestly  have  been  to  give  to  the  law 
the  power  of  disannulling  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  would 
have  made  one  revelation  of  G  od  overthrow  the  foundation  already 
laid  by  another. 

But  that  God  never  meant  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  gifts 
and  promises  of  the  covenant,  is  clear  from  what  he  said  to  the 
children  of  the  covenant  innnediately  before  the  law  was  given  : 
"  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  to  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you 
on  eagle's  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore, 
if  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
sliall  he  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  aU  people ;  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine ;  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
an  holy  nation."  (Ex,  xix.  5.)  Here  G-od  addresses  them  as  al- 
ready standing  in  such  a  relation  of  nearness  to  him,  as  secured 
for  them  an  interest  in  his  faithfulness  and  love.  He  appeals  to 
the  proofs,  which  he  had  given  of  this,  as  amply  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel every  doubt  from  their  mind,  and  to  warrant  them  in  expect- 
ing whatever  might  stiil  be  needed  to  complete  their  felicity. 
"  Now  therefore  if  ye  wiU  obey  my  voice" — not  because  ye  have 
obeyed  it,  have  the  great  things  which  have  just  been  accom- 
pKshed  in  your  experience  taken  place,  but  these  have  been  done, 
that  you  might  feel  your  calling  to  obey,  and  by  obeying  fulfil  tbe 
high  destiny  to  which  you  are  appointed.  In  this  call  to  obe- 
dience we  ali'eady  have  the  whole  law,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
ground  of  its  obligation,  and  the  germ  of  its  requirements.  And 
when  the  Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  to  proclaim  the 
words  of  the  law,  he  is  simply  to  be  regarded  as  giving  utterance 
to  that  voice  which  they  were  to  obey.  Hence  also,  in  prefacing 
the  words  then  spoken  by  the  declaration,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
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house  of  bondage,"  he  lests  hi*!  climi  to  iheiv  obtdsence  en  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  here  he  leBumet,  what  he  hid  pre- 
TiousSy  aaid  ia  regaid  to  the  pecuhtr  lelifun  m  tvhidi  he  stood 
to  them,  as  proved  by  the  giand  deli^ennce  he  had  ichieTed  m 
their  behalf,  and  on  that  founds  his  special  claiin  to  the  retoni  of 
dutiful  obedience,  -which  he  justly  expected  at  their  handfc.  And 
when  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  result  of  this  obedience,  that  they 
■would  be  to  God  "  a  peculiar  people,  a  Hngdom  of  prieets,  and  an 
holy  nation,"  they  were  given  to  understand,  that  thus  alone  could 
they  continue  to  occupy  the  singulai'  place  they  now  held  in  the 
regard  of  Heaven,  enjoy  intimate  fellowship  with  God,  and  he 
fitting  instruments  in  his  hand  for  carrying  out  the  wise  and  holy 
purposes  of  his  divine  government-  This,  however,  belongs  to 
another  part  of  the  subject,  and  has  respect  to  what  the  law  tvm 
given  to  do. 

"We  see,  then,  from  the  very  time  and  manner  in  which  the  law 
was  introduced,  that  it  could  not  have  been  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  covenant  of  promise ;  and  as  all  that  pertained  to  re- 
demption, the  inheritance,  and  the  means  of  life  and  blessing, 
came  by  that  covenant,  the  law  was  manifestly  given  to  provide 
none  of  them.  Nor  could  it  make  any  alteration  on  the  law  in 
this  respect,  that  it  was  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  covenant. 
Why  this  was  done,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  sequeL  But  looking 
at  the  matter  still  in  a  merely  negative  point  of  view,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  law's  coming  to  possess  the  character  of  a  covenant, 
could  give  it  no  power  to  make  void  the  provisions  of  that  earlier 
covenant,  which  secured  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  heaven's  free 
gift,  the  inheritance  and  everything  properly  belonging  to  it. 
And  if  the  Isradites  should  at  any  time  come  to  regard  the  cove- 
nant of  law  as  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
title  to  what  the  covenant  with  Abraham  had  previously  bestowed, 
they  would  evidently  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  Godj  and  con- 
found the  proper  relations  of  things.  This,  however,  is  what  they 
actually  did  on  a  laxge  scale,  the  grievous  error  and  pernicious 
consequences  of  which  are  pointed  out  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31 :  "  Tell 
me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ? 
For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bond- 
maid, the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he,  who  was  of  the  bond- 
woman, was  bom  after  the  flesh  ;  but  he  of  the  fiGc-woman  was 
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by  promise.  Which  things  are  an  allegoiy ;  for  these  are  the  two 
eovenant.a,  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to 
bondage,  which  is  Hagar.  For  this  Hagar  is  (i.  e.  corn^onds 
to)  Moiuit  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem,  which 
now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jetuealem 
which  is  above,  ts  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  ail.  For  it  is 
written,  (Isa.  liv.  1),  Kejoice  thou  barren,  that  hearest  not,  break 
forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travail^t  not :  for  the  desolate  hath 
many  more  children  than  she  that  hath  an  husband.  Now  we, 
brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise,"  &c. 

Here  the  proper  wife  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  his  bondmaid 
Hagar,  are  viewed  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  covenants  re- 
spectively, and  the  children  of  the  two  mothers  as,  in  Hke  manner, 
representatives  of  the  Mnd  of  worshippers,  whom  the  covenants 
were  fitted  to  produca  Sai'ah,  the  only  proper  spouse  of  Ahra^ 
ham,  stands  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  that  is,  the  true  church 
of  Gk)d,  in  which  he  perpetually  resides,  and  begets  children  to 
himself.  Whoever  belong  to  it  are  horn  from  above,  "  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  And  that  Sarah's  son  might  be  the  fit  representative  of 
all  such,  his  birth  was  delayed  till  she  had  attained  an  advanced 
aga  Bom  aa  Isaac  was,  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  imme- 
diate and  supernatiural  operation  of  CJod's  hand  in  his  bkth ;  and 
if  ever  mother  had  reason  to  say,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the 
Lord,"  it  was  Sarah  when  she  brought  forth  Isaac,  But  wliat  was 
true  of  Isaac's  naiwal  birth,  is  equally  true  of  the  spiritual  birth 
of  God's  people  in  every  age.  The  church,  as  a  heavenly  society, 
is  their  mofchei'.  But  that  church  is  so,  simply  because  she  is  the 
habitation  of  God,  and  the  channel  throi^h  which  his  grace, 
flowing  into  the  dead  heart  of  nature,  quickens  it  into  newness  of 
life.  And  the  covenant  in  the  hand  of  this  church,  by  which  she 
is  empowered  to  bring  forth  such  children  to  Gbd,  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  every  age ;  viz.  the  covenant  of  grace, 
wluch  began  to  be  disclosed  in  part  on  the  very  scene  of  the  fall 
—which  was  again  more  distinctly  revealed  to  Abraham,  when 
lie  received  tlie  promises  of  a  seed  of  biasing,  and  an  inheritance 
everlasting,  and  which  has  been  clearly  brought  to  light,  and 
Anally  confirmed  in  Christ  for  the  whole  elect  family  of  God. 
This  unquestionably  is  the  covenant  which  answers  to  Sarah,  and 
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belongs  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  to  this  covenant  all  the  real 
children  of  God  owe  their  birth,  their  privileges,  and  their  hopes ; 
those,  who  are  bom  of  it,  in  whatever  age  of  the  church,  are  born 
in  freedom,  and  heirs  of  the  inheritance. 

It  is  this  church,  standing  in  and  growing  out  of  this  covenant, 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah  addreases,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  as  a  "  barren  woman,  a  widow,  and  desolate,"  and  whom 
he  comforts  with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  offspring.  He  does 
not  expressly  name  Sarah,  but  he  evidently  has  her  in  his  eye,  and 
draws  his  dehneation  both  of  the  present  and  the  future  in  lan- 
guage suggested  by  her  history.  For,  as  in  her  case,  so  the  seed  of 
the  true  church  was  long  in  coming,  and  slow  of  increase,  compai'ed 
■with  those  bom  after  the  fleeh.  It  seemed  often,  especially  in  such 
times  of  biioksliding  and  desolation  as  those  contemplated  by  the 
prophet,  as  if  the  spouse  were  absolutely  forsaken,  or  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  a  mother,  and  she  appeared  all  the  more  in  need 
of  consolation,  as  her  carnal  rival  even  then  possrased  a  large  and 
nimierous  offspring.  But  the  prophet  cheers  her  with  the  pro- 
spect of  better  days  to  come ;  and  gives  her  the  assurance,  that,  in 
the  long  run,  her  spiritual  seed  would  greatly  outnumber  the 
fleshly  seed  of  the  other.  This  prospect  began  (as  the  apostle 
intimates,  v.  31)  to  be  more  especially  realized,  when  the  kingdom 
opened  the  door  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles, 

The  other  covenant,  which  answers  to  Hagar,  was  the  covenant 
of  law  ratified  at  Sinai ;  but  that  by  no  means  corresponding,  as 
is  often  represented,  to  the  Old  Testament  church  or  dispensation. 
For  viewed  in  the  light  of  mothers,  the  two  covenants  are  spoken 
of  as  directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  tendency,  and  effects,  while 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations  present  no  such  con- 
trast to  each  other.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  aa  in  all 
e^ential  respects  the  same.  They  differ,  not  as  Ishmael  difi'ered 
from  Isaac,  but  only  as  the  heir,  when  a  child,  differs  from  the 
heir  when  arrived  at  maturity.  Of  aU  the  true  members  of  both 
churches,  Abraham  is  the  common  parent  and  head ;  and  whether 
outwardly  descended  from  his  loins  or  not,  they  constitute  pro- 
perly but  one  people.  They  are  all  the  children  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham, possessmg  his  covenant-relation  to  God,  and  his  interest  in 
the  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  (Rom.  iv.  11-13  ;  Gal.  iii. 
29).     But  the  sfcd  that  came  by  Hagar,  which  was  born,  not 
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properly  of  Grod,  but  of  fclie  will  of  the  flesh,  was  entirely  of  another 
Mad,  and  represented  no  part  of  the  tme  church  in  any  age  ;  it 
represented  only  the  carnal  portion  of  the  professing  church— -the 
unregenerate,  idolatrous,  or  self-righteous  Israehtes  of  former 
times,  who  deemed  it  quite  enough  that  they  were  ahle  to  trace 
their  descent  from  Ahrabam — and  the  merely  nominal  believers 
now,  who  satisfy  themselves  with  an  outward  standing  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  and  a  formal  attendance  on  some  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  hig  appointment.  These  are  they,  "  who  say  they  are 
Jews,  but  are  not ;"  they  no  more  belonged  to  the  seed  of  God, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  than  they  do  under  the  New ;  they  Eire 
Ishmaelites,  not  Israelites — a  spurious,  fleshly  offspring,  that 
should  never  have  been  born,  and  when  born,  without  any  title  to 
the  inheritance  and  the  blessing. 

It  was  the  prevailing  delusion  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time, 
as  it  had  been  also  of  many  formei'  times,  not  to  perceive  this — 
not  to  understand,  what  yet  Q-od  had  taken  especial  pains  to  teach 
them,  that  tlie  subjects  of  his  love  and  blessing  were  always  an 
elect  seed  From  the  time  of  Abraham,  they  had  chiefly  belonged 
to  his  stock,  but  never  had  they  at  any  period  embraced  aU  his 
offipnng  — not  the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah,  but  only  the  son 
of  Saiah ,  not  both  the  sons  of  Isaac,  but  only  Jacob ;  not  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  but  only  such  as  possessed  hia  faith,  and  were, 
bke  bun,  princes  with  God  The  principle,  "  not  all  Israel,  who 
are  of  Israel,"  runs  through  the  entire  history  ;  and  too  often  also 
do  the  facta  of  history  afford  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  those 
who  were  simply  of  Israel,  had  greatly  the  preponderance  in  mun- 
beis  and  mfluence  over  such  as  truly  were  Israel. 

But  how  did  such  children  come  to  exist  at  all  ?  How  did 
they  get  i  being  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  God  ?  They 
aJM)  had  a  mother,  represented  by  Hagar,  and  that  mother,  as 
well  ai  the  other,  a  covenant  of  God,  the  covenant  of  Sinai.  But 
why  should  it  have  produced  such  children  ?  In  one  way  alone 
could  it  possibly  have  done  so ;  viz.  by  being  put  out  of  its  propei- 
place,  and  turned  to  an  iUegitimate  use,  God  never  designed  it 
to  6e  a  mother ;  no  more  than  Hagar,  respecting  whom  Abraham 
sinned,  when  he  turned  aside  to  her,  and  took  her  for  a  mother  of 
cliildren  ;  her  proper  place  was  that  only  of  an  handmaid  to  Sarah. 
And  it  was,  in  like  manner,  to  pcrvei-t  the  covenant  of  law  from 
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Rinai  to  an  improper  purpose,  to  look  to  it  as  a  parent  of  life  and 
blessing ;  nor  could  any  better  result  come  from  the  error.  "  It 
gendereth  unto  bondage,"  says  the  apostle  ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
gave  birth  to  any  diildren,  these  were  not  true  children  of  God, 
free,  spiritual,  with  hearts  of  filial  confidence  and  devoted  love ; 
but  miserable  bondmen,  selfish,  carnal,  full  of  mistrust  and  fear. 
Of  these  children  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  we  are  presented  with 
a  finished  specimen  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  oxvc  Lord's 
time — men,  who  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fuU  and  ripened 
development  of  a  spirit  of  bondage  in  religion — ^who  were  com- 
plete in  all  the  garniture  of  a  sanctified  demeanour,  while  they 
were  full  within  of  ravening  ajid  wickedness — ^worshipping  a  God, 
whom  they  eyed  only  as  the  taskmaster  of  a  laborious  ritual,  by 
the  pimctual  observance  of  which  they  counted  themselves  secure 
of  his  favour  and  blessing — crouching,  like  slaves,  beneath  their 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  loving  the  very  bonds  that  lay  on  them,  he- 
cause  nothing  higher  than  the  abject  and  hirehng  spirit  of  slavery 
breathed  in  their  hearts.  Such  were  the  children,  whom  the 
covenant  of  law  produced,  as  its  natiu:al  and  proper  offspring. 
But  did  God  ever  seek  such  children  ?  Cbuld  he  own  them  as 
members  of  his  kingdom  ?  Could  he  receive  them  to  an  interest 
in  his  promised  blessings  ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  therefore  it  was 
entirely  against  his  mind,  when  his  profe^ng  people  looked  in 
that  direction  for  life  and  blessing.  If  reaUy  his  people,  they 
already  had  these  by  another  and  earlier  covenant  which  eoitld 
give  them  ;  and  those  who  still  looked  for  them  to  the  covenant 
of  law,  only  got  a  serpent  for  bread,  instead  of  a  blessing  a  curse.' 
It  seeuM  very  strange,  that  so  many  Cliaistian  divines,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  hold  evangelical  principles,  should  here  have 
fallen  into  substantially  the  Jewish  error,  representing  the  Israel- 
ites as  being  in  such  a  sense  under  the  covenant  of  law,  that  by 
obedience  to  it  they  had  to  establish  their  title  to  the  inlieritance. 
Not  only  does  Warburton  call  the  dispensation,  under  which  they 
were  placed,  roundly  "  a  dispensation  of  works,"^  but  we  find  Dr 

'  On  this  negative  ade  of  the  law,  may  be  cooarlte'l  Bell  on  the  Covenaats,  wliicli, 
though,  fnll  of  repeCltlon,  is  clear  and  aatiafactory  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  it  forms  a 
sort  of  expanded,  though  certainly  rather  tedious  illustration  of  Vitringa's  Cora,  on  Tsa. 
liv.  1.  On  the  poaidre  side  of  the  law,  or  what  it  was  designed  to  do,  the  worlt  is  not 
quite  so  siiceesafnl. 

'  Div.  Leg.  B.  V.  Note  C. 
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John  ErsMne,  an  evangelical  writer,  among  many  similar  tilings, 
writing  thus :  "  He,  who  yielded  an  external  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  was  fcei-med  rightetms,  and  had  a  claim  in  virtue  of  hia 
obedience  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  bo  that  doing  these  things  he 
lived  by  them.  Hence  Moses  says,  Deut.  v.  25, '  It  shall  he  our 
righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments  before 
the  Lord  our  God  ;'  i.  e,  it  shall  be  the  cause  and  matter  of  our 
justification,  it  sliall  found  our  title  to  covenant  blessings.  But 
to  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  we  are  entitled  by  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Son  of  Uod,  not  by  our  own."^  It  was  very  neces- 
sary, when  the  learned  author  made  obedience  to  the  covenant  of 
Sinai  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the  inheritance  of  Canaan,  that  he 
should  bring  down  its  terms  as  low  as  possible  ;  for  had  these  not 
been  of  a  superficial  and  formal  nature,  it  would  manifestly  have 
been  a  mockery  to  make  the  people's  obedience  the  ground  of 
their  title.  But  wliat,  then,  becomes  of  tlie  covenant  of  Abraham, 
if  the  inheritance,  which  it  gave  freely  in  promise  to  his  seed,  had 
to  be  acquired  over  again  by  deeds  of  law  ?  And  what,  indeed, 
becomes  of  the  spiiitual  and  unchangeable  character  of  God,  if  in 
one  age  of  the  church,  he  should  appear  to  have  exacted  duties  of 
an  external  kind,  as  the  ground  of  a  title  to  his  ble^ing,  while  in 
another  all  is  given  of  gi'ace,  and  the  duties  required  are  pre-emi- 
nently inward  and  spiritual !  In  such  a  case,  there  not  only  could 
have  been  no  proper  correspondence  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  dispensations,  hut  the  revealed  character  of  God  must  have 
undergone  an  essential  change  ;  he  could  not  be  "  the  Jehovah, 
that  changeth  not."  The  confusion  arises  from  assigning  to  the 
covenant  of  law  a  ^v^ong  place,  and  ascribing  to  it  what  it  was 
never  intended  to  do  or  give.  "  God  did  never  make  a  new  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  by  revelation  to  sinfid  men,  in  order  to  keep 
them  under  mere  law,  without  setting  before  them,  at  the  same 
time,  the  promise  and  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  by  which  they 
might  escape  from  the  curse,  which  the  law  denounced.  The 
legal  and  evangelical  dispensations  have  been  but  different  dis- 
pensations of  the  same  covenant  of  grace,  and  of  the  blessings 
thereof.     Though  there  is  now  a  greater  degree  of  light,  cousola- 

1  Tlieological  Diascrtationa,  p.  44. 
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tion,  and  liberty,  yet  if  Christians  are  now  under  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  where  there  is  portion  upon  repentance,  the  Lord's  people 
under  the  OH  Testament,  were  (as  to  the  reality  and  substance  of 
things)  also  under  a  kingdom  of  grace.  "^  So  that  it  is  q^uite 
wrong,  as  the  judicioufl  author  states,  to  represent  those  "  who 
were  under  the  pedagogy  of  the  law,  as  if  they  had  been  under  a 
proper  and  strict  covenant  of  worlts." 

Bahr,  who  rises  immeasurably  above  all  who  have  imbibed  their 
notions  of  the  legal  dispensation  in  the  school  of  Spencer  and 
Warburton,  and  who  everywhere  exhibits  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  moral  and  religious  element  in  Judaism,  still  so  far  coincides 
with  them,  that  he  elevates  the  law  to  a  place  not  properly  its 
own.  After  investigating  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Decalogue, 
he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  "  for  Israel  this  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  its  whole  existence  as  a  people,  the  root  of  ita  religious 
and  political  hfe,  the  highest,  best,  most  precious  thing  the  people 
had,  their  one  and  all""  So  also  again,  when  epealdng  of  the 
covenant  and  the  law  being  entirely  the  same,  he  says  to  the  like 
effect :  "  This  covenant  first  properly  gave  Israel  as  a  people  its 
being  ;  it  was  the  root  and  basis  of  the  life  of  Israel  as  a  people  "' 
No  doubt  underatanding,  as  he  does,  by  the  law  or  covenant  all 
the  precepts  and  institutions  o£  Moses,  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  represented  in  the  Decalogue,  the  idea  here  expressed  is  no* 
quite  so  wide  of  the  truth  as  it  might  otherwise  appear.  But  still 
the  statement  is  by  no  means  correct ;  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  Israel's  histoiy,  and  calculated  to  give  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  nature  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It 
presents  this  to  our  view  simply  as  a  dispensation  of  works, 
having  law  for  the  root  of  life,  and  consequently  the  deeds  of  law 
for  the  only  groimd  of  blessing.  In  plain  contrariety  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  apostle,*  it  vii-tually  says  that  a  law  ivas  given 
which  brought  life,  and  that  righteousness  was  by  the  law. 
Finally,  it  gives  such  a  place  to  the  mere  requirements  and  opera- 
tions of  law,  that  nothing  remained  for  grace  to  do,  but  merely  to 
pardon  the  shortcomings  and  tiunsgressions  of  which  men  might 
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be  guiliy,  as  subject  to  law ;  all  else  wae  earned  by  tbe  obedience 
performed ;  even  forgiveness  itself  in  a  manner  was  thus  earned, 
because  obtained  as  tlie  result  of  services  rendered  in  compliance 
with  tbe  terms  and  prescriptions  of  law. 

This  glorification  of  law,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  tbe 
Old  Testament  Church.  There  are  not  a  few  Chrigtian  divines 
who  are  so  enamoured  of  law,  that  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  G-od 
has  become  in  their  hands  only  a  Hnd  of  modified  covenant  of 
worlffi  ;  and  they  can  only  account  for  faith  holding  the  peculiar 
place  assigned  to  it  in  the  work  of  salvation,  because  in  their  view 
it  comprehends  all  graces  and  virtues  in  its  bosom.  Salvation 
appears  not  directly  and  properly  as  the  iree  gift  of  divine  grace 
in  Christ,  but  rather  as  the  acquired  result  of  man's  evangelical 
righteousness,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  his  sincere  though  im- 
perfect obedience.  The  title  to  heaven  must  still  be  earned,  only 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  has  secured  its  being  done  on  much 
easier  conditions.  There  is  no  need  for  our  entering  into  any  ex- 
posure of  this  New  Testament  legalism,  as  we  have  seen  that  i(s 
prototype  under  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  had  more  seemingly 
to  countenance  it,  was  still  without  any  proper  foundation.  But 
we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  statements  of  another  class  of  theo- 
logians, who,  while  they  admit  that  the  OH,  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament  Church,  was  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  to  which  it 
owed  all  its  privileges,  blessings,  and  hop^  at  the  same  time  re- 
gard the  covenant  of  Sinai  as  in  itself  properly  the  covenant  of 
worts,  by  obedience  to  which,  if  faithfully  and  fidly  rendered,  men 
would  have  founded  a  titie  to  life  and  blessing.  They  justly  re- 
gard it  as  ui  substance  a  repubUcation  of  the  law  of  holiness  ori- 
ginally impressed  upon  the  soul  of  Adam ;  but  fall  into  perplexity 
and  confiision  by  adopting  a  somewhat  erroneous  view  of  the  pri- 
mary design  and  object  of  that  law.  The  righteousness  there  re- 
quired they  ai'C  accustomed  to  represent  as  that  "  by  the  doing  of 
which  man  was  to  found  his  right  to  promised  blessings;"^  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  another,  "  in  virtue  of  which  he  might 
thereon  plead  and  demand  the  reward  of  eternal  hfe.""  Then, 
viewing  such  a  law  or  covenant  of  worlds  in  reference  to  men  as 
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sinful,  the  works  required  in  it  are  necessarily  considered  as  "  the 
condition  of  a  einnei-'s  jastification  and  acceptance  with  God,"  "a 
law  to  be  done  that  he  might  be  sared." ' 

But  waa  a  law  ever  given,  or  a  covenant  ever  made  with  man 
with  any  such  professed  design  ?  Was  it  even  propounded  thus 
to  Adam  in  paradise  ?  Had  he  not  received  aa  a  free  gift  from 
the  hand  of  God,  before  anything  was  exacted  of  him  in  the  wity 
of  obedience,  both  the  principle  of  a  divine  life  and  an  inheritance 
of  blessing  ?  So  far  fixtm  needing  to  foimd  by  deeds  of  right- 
eousness a  title  to  these,  he  came  forth  at  the  very  first  iully  fraught 
with  them ;  and  the  question  with  him  was,  not  how  to  obtain 
what  he  had  not,  but  how  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  already  po^e^ed.  This  he  could  no  otherwise  do  than  by  ful- 
filling the  righteoua  ends  for  which  he  had  been  created.  To 
direct  him  tf)wards  these,  therefore,  must  have  been,  if  not  the 
sole,  at  least  the  direct  and  ostensible  object  of  whatever  law  was 
outwardly  proposed  to  him,  or  inwardly  impressed  upon  his  con- 
Bcienea  If  the  word  to  him  might  be  said  to  be,  "  Do  this  and 
live,"  it  could  only  be  in  the  sense  of  his  thereby  continuing  in  the 
life,  in  the  possession  and  bleraedness  of  which  he  was  created. 
And  it  was  the  fond  conceit  of  the  Pharisaical  Jews,  that  their 
law  was  given  for  purposes,  higher  even  than  those  for  which  any 
law  was  given  to  vmn  in  innocence ;  that  they  might,  by  obedience 
to  law,  work  out  a  righteousness,  and  acquire  a  title  to  life  and 
glory,  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  It  is  simply 
against  this  groundless  and  perverse  notion,  which  had  come  lat- 
terly to  diffuse  its  leaven  through  the  whole  Jewish  mind,  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  aa-e  to  be  understood  aa  speaking,  when 
in  a  manifold  variety  of  ways  they  endeavour  to  withdraw  men's 
regards  from  the  law,  as  a  source  of  life,  and  point  them  to  the 
riches  of  divine  gTace.' 

It  is,  then,  cai'efnlly  to  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  the  Old 

'  lb.  P.  I ,  e.  1,  and  tie  Moirow  itself  there ;  alao  Frnsec  on  Rom.  vii.  4,  and  Chnl- 
mei-a's  ■Works,  toI.  jt.  p.  307. 

'  Itom.  jii.  yii. !  2  Cor,  ilL  6,  7;  Gal.  iit.  11,  21  ;  PUL  iil,  8,  9  ;  Eph.  L  3-7!  Tit.  iii. 
4-7;  I  JohnL  v,  11;  also  of  onrLord'a  Diaconraes,  Luke  xv.;  sis,  1-10;  John  iii,  IB- 
IS; -vi.  61.  WliBn  he  dii'eotad  tbe  lawyer,  ■who  (Bmpted  him  with  tlie  quesdor, 
"  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eitmel  life  ?"  to  the  commiindniGnts  of  the  lav,  and 
ill  refemnce  to  the  jierfect  love  there  required  to  God  and  man,  Eaid,  "  Thia  do  and  thos 
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Testament  olmreh,  that  she  had  two  covenaote  connect^;d  with 
her  constitution — a  covenant  of  grace,  as  weli  as  of  law ;  and  that 
tlie  covenant  of  law,  as  it  came  last,  so  it  took  for  granted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  covenant  of  grace.  It  was  grafted  upon 
this,  and  grew  out  of  it.  Hence,  in  revealing  the  terms  of  the 
legal  covenant,  the  Lord  spake  to  the  Israehtes  as  already  their 
God,  from  whom  they  had  received  life  and  freedom  (Ex.  xx,  2), 
— proclaimed  himself  as  the  God  of  mercy,  as  well  as' of  holiness 
(v.  5,  6), — recognised  their  title  to  the  inheritance  as  his  own 
sovereign  gift  to  them  (v.  12),-— thus  making  it  clear  to  all,  that 
the  covenant  of  law  raised  itself  on  the  ground  of  the  previous 
covenant  of  gi-ace,  and  sought  to  carry  out  this  to  its  legitunate 
and  fruitful  results.^ 

nmt  this  also  is  the  order  of  God's  proeedui-e  with  men  under 
the  Gospel,  nothing  but  the  most  prejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive. Everywhere  does  God  there  present  himself  to  liia  people 
as  in  the  first  instance  a  giver  of  life  and  blessing,  and  only  after- 
wards as  an  exacter  of  obedience  to  his  commands.  Their  obe- 
dience, so  far  from  entitling  to  salvation,  can  never  be  acceptably 
rendered,  till  they  have  become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  sal- 
vation. These  blessings  are  altogether  of  grace,  and  are,  there- 
fore, received  through  faith.  For  what  is  faiiii,  but  the  acceptance 
of  heaven's  grant  of  salvation,  or  a  trusting  in  the  record  in  which 
the  gi-ant  is  conveyed  ?  So  that,  in  the  order  of  each  man's  ex- 
perience, there  must,  as  is  fully  brought  out  in  the  epistle  to  the 

iiig  iiim  aivay  witli  an  impression  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  life  by  perfecting  him- 
self in  thclaw's  cequiitoents.  So  also,  Buci  expressiona  as  that  in  Rom.vii  10,  of  "the 
[M^mmandmont  being  onilQiHed  to  life,"  (lit.  which  was  for,  or  mito  life),  cannot  mean 
that  it  was  ^ven  to  confer  life,  or  to  shew  the  way  of  obtainuig  it,  tov  this  ia  denied  of 
any  law  that  erer  eonld  have  been  given  to  suifu!  men,  Gol.  iii.  21.  It  ^mply  aneana, 
that  the  law  waa  ^ven  to  snbserva  or  promot*  the  pnrposes  of  God  in  respect  to  life. 

1  The  relation  betKeen  tlie  two  covenants  is  briefly,  bnt  correeay  stated  by  Sack  ill  his 
Apologelik,  p.  179  i  "  The  matter  of  the  law  is  altogether  grounded  upon  the  covenant 
of  promise  made  with  Abraham.  .  .  .  The  law  ndther  oonld  nor  would  withdraw  tho 
exercise  of  feith  liflm  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  render  that  stiperfluous,  bnt  merely 
formed  an  iiiterme<liate  provision,  imMl  the  fulfilment  came."  The  relation  is  seldom 
correctly  made  oat  by  writers  of  tlie  class  Inat  referred  to.  Foe  example,  Beaton  would 
have  the  two  covenants  fo  Slave  been  revealed  simultaneously  from  Sinai,  maldng  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  as  much  a  covenant  of  grace  as  of  law,  (on  the  Marrow,  p.  1,  c.  2.) 
Bm^GSS  (on  Moral  Law  and  Covenants,  p.  224,)  represents  it  aa  properly  a  covenant  of 
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Romans,  first  be  a  participation  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  then 
growing  out  of  tliis  a  felt  and  constraining  obligation  to  run  the 
way  of  God's  commandments.  How  can  it,  indeed,  be  otherwise  ? 
How  were  it  possible  for  men,  laden  with  sin,  and  underlying  the 
condemnation  of  heaven,  to  earn  anything  at  God's  hands,  or  do 
what  might  seem  good  in  his  sight,  till  they  become  partakers  of 
grace  ?  Can  they  work  up  so  far,  at  least,  against  the  stream  of 
hia  displeasure,  and  begin  of  themselves  the  process  of  recovery, 
which  they  only  require  him  to  perfect  ?  To  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  this,  were  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  God  in  reference  to  his  dealings  with  the  guilty.  He  can,  for 
his  Son's  sake,  bestow  eternal  life  and  blessing  on  the  most  mi- 
worthy,  but  he  cannot  stoop  to  ti'eat  and  bargain  with  men  about 
their  acquiring  a  title  to  it  through  their  own  imperfect  services. 
They  must  first  receive  the  gift  through  the  channel  of  his  own 
providing ;  and  only  when  they  have  done  this,  are  they  in  a  con- 
dition to  please  and  honour  him.  Not  more  certainly  is  faith 
without  works  dead,  than  all  works  are  dead  which  do  not  spring 
from  the  living  root  of  faith  already  implanted  in  the  heart. 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 


D  THE    COKNECTIOS 


We  proceed  now  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  to  consider 
what  the  law  was  designed  to  do  for  Israel  That  it  did  not  come 
with  a  hostile  intent,  we  have  already  seen.  Its  object  was  not 
to  disannul  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  to  found  a  new  title  to  gifts 
and  blessings  already  conferred.  It  was  given  rather  as  an  hand- 
maid to  the  covenant,  to  minister  in  an  inferior,  but  still  necessary 
place,  to  tlie  higher  ends  and  purposes  which  the  covenant  itself 
had  in  view.  And  hence,  when  considered  as  standing  in  tliat  its 
proper  place,  it  is  fitly  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  towards  his  people :  "  He  made  known  his  ways  unto 
Moses,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Isi-ael ;  he  hath  not 
dealt  60  with  any  people." 

1 .  The  first  and  immediate  purprae  for  which  the  law  was  given 
to  Isi'ael,  was  that  it  might  sei-ve  as  a  revelation  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  God  expected  from  them  as  his  covenant-people  in  the 
land  of  their  inheritance.  It  was  for  this  inheritance  they  had 
been  redeemed.  They  were  God's  own  peculiar  people,  his  chil- 
dren and  heirs,  proceeding,  under  the  banner  of  his  covenant,  to 
occupy  his  land.  And  that  thoy  might  know  the  high  ends  for 
which  they  were  to  be  planted  there,  and  how  these  ends  were  to 
be  secured,  the  Lord  toolt  them  aside  by  the  way,  and  gave  them 
tlus  revelation  of  his  righteousness.  As  the  land  of  their  inheri- 
tance was  emphatically  God's  land,  so  the  law,  which  was  to  reign 
paramount  there,  mist  of  necessity  be  his  law,  and  that  law  itself 
the  manifestation  of  his  righteousness.  With  no  other  view,  could 
Grod  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  redeem  a  people  to  himself, 
and  with  no  other  testimony  set  them  tis  his  witne^es  before  the 
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eye  of  the  world,  on  a  territory  peculimly  Mm  own.  He  must  Jiave 
iwited  here  in  the  highest  eenee  for  hie  own  glory ;  and  aa  his  gloiy, 
viewed  in  respect  to  his  moi'al  government,  is  e^entially  bound  up 
with  tlie  interests  of  righteousness,  so  those  whom  he  destined  to 
be  the  chosen  instruments  for  shewing  forth  his  glory  in  the  region 
prepared  for  them,  must  go  thither  with  the  revelation  of  his 
righteousness  in  their  hand,  as  the  law  which  they  were  to  carry 
out  into  all  the  relations  of  pubhc  and  private  life. 

The  same  thing  naight  be  said  in  this  respect  of  the  land  as  a 
whole,  wMclxthe  Psalmist  declares  in  reference  to  its  spiritual 
centre — ^tlie  place  on  which  the  tabernacle  w^  pitched :  "  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart."  (Pa.  xv.)  And  again  in  Psalm 
xxiv. :  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pui-e 
heart ;  who  hath  not  hfted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceit- 
fully," There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  character  here  meant  to 
he  delineated  is,  that  of  the  true  servants  of  Grod,  as  contra^ 
distinguished  front  hypocrites — the  real  denizens  of  his  kingdom, 
whose  high  distinction  it  was  to  be  dwellers  and  sojourners  with 
him.  The  going  up  to  the  Mil  of  God,  standing  in  his  holy  place, 
or  abiding  in  his  tabernacle,  is  merely  an  image  to  express  this 
spiritual  idea,  The  land  as  a  whole  being  God's  land,  the  people 
as  a  whole  should  also  have  been  found  dwelling  as  guests,  or 
sojourning  with  him.  (Lev.  xxv.  23.)  But  tins  they  could  only 
be  in  reaUty,  the  Psalmist  means  to  say,  if  they  possessed  the 
righteous  character  he  delineates.  In  both  of  the  dehneations  he 
gives,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  a  reference  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue.  And  that  such  delineations  should  have  been  given 
at  a  time  when  the  tabernacle  service  was  in  the  course  of  being 
set  up  anew  with  increased  splendour,  was  plainly  designed  to 
sound  a  warning  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  that  whatever  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  solemnities  of  worship,  it  was  stiU  the 
righteousness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  as  re(juired  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue,  which  God  pre-eminently  sought.  This 
was  what  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  place  they  occupied,  and 
the  destiny  they  had  to  fill.  Hence,  not  only  the  righteousness 
of  the  Decalogue  in  general,  but  that  especially  of  the  second 
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table,  is  made  prominent  in  the  description,  because  hypocrites 
have  so  many  ways  of  counterfeiting  the  works  of  the  first  table.' 
It  makes  no  essential  alteration  on  the  law  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  it  was  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  covenant.  For  what  sort 
of  covenant  was  it  ?  And  with  what  object  ratified  ?  Not  as  an 
independent  and  separate  revelation ;  hut  only,  as  already  stated, 
an  handmaid  to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of  promise.  On 
this  last,  aa  the  divine  root  of  all  life  and  biasing,  it  was  grafted ; 
and  rising  from  the  ground  which  that  former  covenant  provided, 
it  proceeded  to  develope  the  requii-ements  of  righteousness,  whicli 
the  members  of  the  covenant  ought  to  have  fulfilled.  It  was 
merely  to  impaii;  greater  solemnity  to  tliis  revelation  of  righteous- 
ness— ^to  give  to  its  calls  of  duty  a  deeper  impression  and  firmer 
hold  upon  the  conscience — ^to  render  it  clear  and  palpable,  that 
the  things  required  ia  it  were  not  of  loose  and  uncei^tain,  but  of 
most  sure  and  indispensable  obHgation, — ^it  was  for  such  reasons 
alone  that  the  law,  after  being  proclaimed  from  Sinai,  was  solemnly 
ratified  as  a  covenant.  By  this  most  sacred  of  refigious  trans- 
actions the  Israelites  were  taken  bound  as  a  people  to  aim  conti- 
nually at  the  fulfilment  of  its  precepts.  But  its  having  been 
turned  into  a  covenant  did  not  confer  on  it  a  different  character 
from  that  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  rale  of  life  and  conduct,  or 
materially  affect  the  r^ults  that  sprung  either  from  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  ite  demands ;  nor  was  any  effect  contemplated  be- 
yond that  of  adding  to  its  moral  weight  and  deepening  its  hold 
upon  the  conscience.  And  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  rati- 
fied as  a  covenant,  having  Giod  in  the  relation  of  a  Redeemer  for 
one  of  the  contraoting  parties,  was  fraught  with  comfort  and  en- 
coiu^agement ;  since  an  assurance  was  thus  virtually  given,  that 
what  Gk)d  in  the  one  covenant  of  law  required  his  people  to  do, 
he  stood  pledged  in  the  other  covenant  of  promise  with  his  divine 
help  to  aid  them  in  performing.  The  blood  of  the  covenant  as 
much  bound  God  to  confer  the  grace  to  obey,  as  it  bound  them 
to  render  the  obedience.  So  that,  while  there  was  in  tins  transac- 
tion sometMng  fitted  to  lighten,  rather  than  to  aggi'avate,  the 
burden  of  the  law's  yoke,  there  wa^,  at  the  same  time,  what  in- 
volved the  neee^ty  of  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  its  require- 
ments, and  took  away  all  excuse  from  the  wilfully  disobedient. 

'  See  Hengsfeiiberg  and  Calvin  on  Ps.  sv,  2. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  wae  thJs :  The  seed  of  Abraharu, 
as  God's  acknowledged  childi-en  and  heirs,  were  going  to  r 
for  their  possession  the  land  which  he  claimed  as  m 
his  own.  But  they  must  go  and  abide  there  paitaicers  also  of  hig 
character  of  holiness,  for  thus  alone  could  they  either  glorify  bis 
name,  or  enjoy  his  blessing.  And  so,  bringing  them  as  he  did 
from  the  region  of  pollution,  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  plant 
their  foot  within  its  sacred  precincts,  until  he  had  disclosed  to 
them  the  great  lines  of  rehgious  and  moral  duty,  in  which  the 
resemblance  most  essentially  stands  to  his  character  of  holiness, 
and  taken  them  bound  by  the  most  solemn  engagement  to  have 
the  pattern  of  excellence  set  before  them,  as  far  as  possible,  realized 
in  practice,  through  all  the  dwellings  of  Canaan.  Had  they  been 
but  faithful  to  tbeir  engagement — had  they  as  a  people  striven  in 
earnest  through  the  grace  offered  them  in  the  one  covenant  to 
exemplify  the  character  of  the  righteous  nian  exhibited  in  the 
other,  "  delighting  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  meditating  therein 
day  and  night,"  then  in  their  condition  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  "  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season,  whose  leaf  doth  not  wither,  and  what- 
soever he  doth  prospereth."  Canaan  would  then,  indeed,  have 
verified  the  description  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

We  thus  see  in  the  immeddate  purposes  of  God  respecting  Israel, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  law,  and  for  the  pro- 
minent place  assigned  to  it  in  the  divine  dispensation.  But  if  we 
connect  the  immediate  with  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  this 
portion  of  his  dealings,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  what  was 
done,  in  order  to  make  the  past  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
friture.  Canaan  stood  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  type  of  heaven ;  and 
the  character  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants  shoidd  have  pre- 
sented the  image  of  what  theirs  shall  be,  who  have  entered  on  tlie 
kingdom  prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
The  condition  of  sucli,  we  are  well  assured,  shall  be  all  blessedness 
and  glory.  The  region  of  their  inheritance  shall  be  Immanuel's 
land — where  the  vicissitudes  of  evil,  and  the  pangs  of  suffering, 
shall  be  alike  imknown — ^where  every  thing  shall  reflect  the  efful- 
gent glory  of  its  divine  anthor,  and  streams  of  purest  delight  shall 
be  ever  flowing  to  satisfy  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  But  it  is 
nevei'  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  condition  shall  be  thus  replenished 
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with  all  that  ia  attractive  and  good,  because  their  character  shall 
first  have  hecome  peifect  in  holiness.  No  otheiwise  than  as  con- 
formed to  Christ^B  image  can  they  share  with  him  in  his  inherit- 
ance ;  for  the  kingdom  of  which  they  are  the  destined  heirs,  is  one 
which  the  tmrighteouB  cannot  inherit,  nor  shall  corruption  in  any 
form  or  degree  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  it.  "  Its  people  shall  be 
all  righteous" — ^that  is  their  first  characteristic,  and  the  second 
depending  upon  this,  and  gi-owing  out  of  it  aa  ita  proper  result,  is, 
that  they  shall  be  ah  filled  wish  the  goodneaa  and  glory  of  the  Lord. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  moral  ends  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
kind  which  required  to  be  aecomphshed,  it  was  necessary  also,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  make  the  experience  of  God's  ancient  people, 
in  connection  with  the  land  of  promise,  tui'n  upon  their  relation 
to  the  law.  As  he  could  not  permit  them  to  enter  the  inheritance 
without  first  placing  them  under  the  discipline  of  the  law,  so 
neither  could  he  permit  them  affcerwai-ds  to  enjoy  the  good  of  the 
land,  when  they  lived  in  neglect  of  the  righteousness  the  law  re- 
quired. In  both  respects,  the  type  became  sadly  marred  in  the 
event,  and  the  image  it  presented  of  the  coming  realities  of  heaven, 
was  to  be  seen  only  in  occasional  lines  and  broken  fragments. 
The  people  were  so  far  from  being  all  righteous,  that  the  greater 
part  were  ever  hardening  theh  hearts  in  sin.  On  tJteir  part,  a 
false  representation  was  given  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  ftiture 
world ;  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  impossible  that  God  on 
his  part  should  countenance  their  backsliding  so  as  notwithstand- 
ing to  render  their  state  a  full  representation  of  its  perfection  in 
outward  bhss.  He  must  of  necessity  trouble  the  condition  and 
change  the  lot  of  his  people,  in  proportion  as  sin  obtained  a  foot- 
ing among  them.  The  less  there  was  of  heaven's  righteousness 
in  their  character,  the  less  always  must  there  be  of  its  blessedness 
and  glory  in  their  condition  ; — until,  at  last,  the  Lord  was  con- 
strained to  say :  "  Because  they  have  forsaken  my  law,  which  I 
set  before  them,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice,  neither  walked 
therein,  but  have  walked  after  the  imagination  of  their  own  heart ; 
therefore,  thus  sayeth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold 
I  will  feed  them  with  wormwood,  and  give  them  water  of  gall  to 
di-mk ;  I  will  scatter  them  also  among  the  heathen,  and  will  send 
a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed  them."^     Such  were  the 
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imperfections  of  the  type  ;  let  us  rejoice,  that  in  the  antitype  Gttch 
imperfections  can  have  no  place.  All  there  stands  firm  and  seem* 
m  the  michangmg  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  and  it  will  be  as  im- 
possible for  sin,  as  for  adversity  and  trouhie,  to  entei'  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan. 

The  view  now  given  in  respect  to  the  primary  reason  for  the 
giving  of  the  law,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  stated  by 
the  apostle  in  GiaL  iii.  19  :  "  Wherefore,  then,  serveth  the  law  ? 
It  was  addetl  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made."  The  meaning  is,  it  was  added 
to  the  provisions  and  blessings  secured  in  the  earlier  covenant  of 
promise,  because  of  the  disposition  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
transgre^  the  obligations  under  which  they  stood,  and  fall  in  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  world.  To  check  this  disposition — to  keep 
their  minds  under  the  discipline  of  a  severe  and  holy  restraint — 
ajid  circumscribe  and  limit  their  way,  so  that  no  excuse  or  liberty 
would  be  left  them  to  turn  aside  from  the  right  path — ^for  this 
reason  the  law  was  added  to  the  covenant  But  for  that  inherent 
proneness  to  sin,  now  sufficiently  made  manifest,  there  should  have 
been  no  need  for  such  an  addition.  Had  the  members  of  the 
covenant  thoroughly  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  responded  as  they 
should  have  done  to  the  love  Grod  had  manifested  toward  them 
in  making  good  its  provisions,  they  would  of  themselves  have  been 
inclined  to  do  the  things  which  were  contained  in  the  law.  This, 
Jiowever,  they  were  not ;  and  hence  the  law  cajne,  pre-supposing 
and  building  upon  the  moral  aim  of  the  covenant,  and  more  strin- 
gently binding  upon  their  consciences  the  demands  of  righteous- 
ness, in  order  to  stem  the  current  of  their  sinful  inclinations.  It 
was  to  these  incHnations  alone  that  the  law  carried  a  hostile  and 
frowning  aspect ;  in  respect  to  the  people  themselves,  it  came  as 
a  minister  of  good,  and  not  of  evil ;  and  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  it  was  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a 
friendly  monitor  and  guide,  directing  the  people  how  to  continue 
in  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  it 


2.  There  was,  however,  another  great  reason  for  the  law  being 
given,  which  is  also,  perhaps,  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  pae- 
sage  just  noticed,  when  he  limits  the  use  of  the  law  in  reference 
^■essions,  to  the  period  befoi-e  Christ's  appeai-ance.    Christ 
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was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  seed  of  promiee,  through  whom  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  were  to  be  aecnred ;  and  when  he  should 
come,  as  a  more  perfect  atate  of  things  would  then  be  introduced, 
tbe  law  would  no  longer  be  required  as  it  was  before.  Whilej 
therefore,  it  had  an  immediate  and  direct  purpose  to  serve  in  re- 
straining the  innate  tendency  to  transgreseion,  it  might  be  said 
to  have  had  the  further  end  in  view  of  preparing  the  minds  of 
men  for  that  coming  seed.  And  this  it  was  fitted  to  do  precisely 
through  the  same  property,  which  rendered  it  suitable  for  accom- 
plishing the  primary  design,  viz,  the  perfect  revelation  it  gave  of 
the  righteousness  of  Gktd.  It  brought  the  people  into  contact 
with  the  righteous  character  of  God,  and  bound  them  by  covenant- 
sanctions  and  engagements  to  make  that  the  standard  after  which 
they  should  endeavour  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But  conscience, 
enlightened  and  aroused  by  the  light  which  w^  thus  made  to 
shine  upon  them,  was  ever  testifying  of  ti'ansgressions  committed 
against  the  righteousaess  recLuired.  Instead  of  being  a  witness 
to  which  they  could  appeal  in  proof  of  their  Imving  fulfilled  the 
high  ends  for  which  they  had  been  chosen  and  redeemed  by  Giod, 
the  law  rather  did  the  pai-t  of  an  accuser,  testifying  against  them 
of  broken  vows  and  violated  obligations.  And  thus  keeping  per- 
petually ahve  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  served  to 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  really  understood  ite  spiritual 
meaning,  a  feeling  of  the  need,  and  a  longing  expectation  of  the 
coming,  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  in  the  more  perfect  state  of 
things,  and  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

The  certainty  of  this  effect  both  having  been  ftom  the  first  de- 
signed, and  also  to  some  extent  produced  by  the  law,  will  always 
appear  the  more  obvious,  the  more  cleai'ly  we  perceive  the  con- 
nection between  the  law  and  the  ritual  of  worship,  and  see  how 
inadequately  the  violations  of  the  one  seemed  to  have  been  met 
by  the  provisions  of  the  other.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  more  fully  under  the  next  division.  But  in  some  of  the 
confessions  of  the  Old  Testament  saints^  we  have  undoubted  indi- 
cations of  the  feeling  that  the  law,  which  they  stood  bound  to 
obey,  contained  a  reach  of  spiritual  requirement  which  they  were 
far  from  having  compHed  with,  and  brought  against  them  charges 
of  guilt,  from  which  they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  deliverance 
by  any  means  of  expiation  then  provided.    The  di'ead  which  God's 
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manifested  presence  inspired,  even  in  such  seraphic  bosoniB  as 
Isaiah's,  "  Wo  ia  me,  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
is  itself  a  proof  of  tins ;  for  it  betokened  a  conscience  much  more 
alive  to  impressions  of  guilt,  than  to  the  blessings  of  forgiveness 
and  peace.  It  shewed  that  the  law  of  righteousness  had  written 
its  convictions  of  sin  too  deeply  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  for  the 
ceremonial  institutions  thoroughly  to  supplant  them  by  the  fiill 
sense  of  reconciliation.  But  a  still  more  decided  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  was  given  by  the  Psalmist,  when  in  compositions  de- 
signed for  the  public  service  of  God,  and  of  course  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  aU  sincere  worshippers,  he  at  once  celebrated  the 
law  of  Gfod  as  every  way  excellent  and  precious,  and  at  the  same 
time  spake  of  it  as  "  exceeding  broad,"— felt  that  it  accused  him  of 
inicLuities  "  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head,"  so  that  if 
"  the  Lord  were  strict  to  mark  them,  none  should  be  able  to  stand 
before  him," — ^nay,  sometimes  found  himself  in  such  a  sense  a 
sinner,  that  no  sacrifice  or  offering  could  be  accepted,  and  his  soul 
was  left  without  any  ostensible  means  of  atonement  and  cleansing, 
with  nothing  indeed  to  rest  upon,  but  an  unconditional  forgiveness 
on  Gfod's  part,  and  renewed  surrender  on  its  own, 

It  was  this  tendency  of  the  law  to  beget  deep  convictions  of 
sin,  and  to  leave  upon  the  mind  such  a  felt  want  of  satisfaction, 
which  disposed  truly  enlightened  consciences  to  give  a  favourable 
hearing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gfospel,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  con- 
solation brought  in  by  Christ.  It  was  this  which  gave  in  their 
minds  such  emphasis  to  the  contrast :  "  The  law  came  hy  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  which  led  St  Paul 
to  hold  it  out  as  an  especial  ground  of  comfort  to  believers  in 
Ohi-ist,  that  "  by  him  they  might  be  justified  fi-om  all  things,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  It  was 
this  feature  also  of  the  law,  which  the  same  apostle  had  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  eye,  when  he  described  it  as  a  "  schoolmaster  to 
lead  men  to  Christ,"  shutting  them  up,  by  its  stem  requirements 
and  wholesome  discipline,  to  the  faith  which  was  afterwai-ds  to  be 
revealed.  And  the  contrast  which  he  draws  in  the  3d  chapter  of 
the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
proceeds  entirely  upon  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  law  ; 
that  is,  it  is  viewed  simply  as  bv  itself,  in  the  matter  of  its  pre- 
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«epfcB,  a  revelation  of  the  perfect  rigliteousnesa  of  Gfod,  and,  apart 
fi-om  the  coveoant  of  promise,  with  which  it  was  connected,  fitted 
only  to  inspire  fear  and  trembling,  or  to  bring  condemnation  and 
death.  He,  therefore,  calls  it  the  ministration  of  condemnation, 
a  letter  that  Mlleth,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  10,  he  testifies  of  having  found 
it  in  his  own  esperience  to  be  unto  death.  The  apostle  does  not 
mean  to  saj,  that  this  was  properly  the  object  for  which  the  law 
was  given— for  then  it  had  come  directly  to  oppose  and  subvert 
the  covenant  of  promise—but  that  it  was  an  inseparable  effect 
attending  it, — arising  from  the  perfection  of  its  character  as  a  rule 
of  righteonaneas,  compared  with  the  manifold  imperfections  and 
sins  ever  discovering  themselves  among  men.  And  hence  it  only 
required  spiritual  minds,  such  aa  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
perception  of  the  law's  cliaracter,  first  to  malce  them  deeply  sen- 
eible  of  their  own  guilt,  and  then  to  awaken  in  them  the  desire  of 
something  higher  and  better  than  was  then  provided  for  the  true 
consolation  of  Israel. 

An  important  connection  thns  arises  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  both  are  seen  to  hold  respectively  their  proper  places 
in  the  order  of  the  divine  dispensations.  "  It  is  true,"  as  Tholuclt 
has  remarked  with  sound  discrimination,  "  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment speaks  more  of  grace  than  of  sin ;  but  did  it  not  on  thi? 
very  account  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  the  Old  Covenant  with 
the  law,  and  a  God  who  is  an  holy  and  jealous  God,  that  will  not 
pass  by  transgression  and  sin  ?  The  Old  Covenant  was  framed 
for  the  conviction  of  sin,  the  New  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The 
moral  law,  which  God  has  written  in  indelible  lines  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man,  was  once  also  proclaimed  with  much  so- 
lemnity from  Sinai,  that  it  might  be  clear  that  God,  who  ap- 
peared in  fire  and  flame  as  the  revealer  of  his  holy  law,  is  the  same 
who  has  imprinted  the  image  of  hoUness  deep  in  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  bosom.  Is  not  Israel,  inceasantly  resisting  with  hia 
stiff  neck  fclie  God  of  love,  until  he  has  always  again  been  reduced 
to  subjection  by  the  God  of  fiery  indignation,  an  image  of  proud 
humanity  in  its  constant  warfare  against  God,  who  seeks  to  con- 
quer them  by  anger  and  love  P"*     Hence,  the  order  of  God's  dis- 

'  From  a  work,  Die  Lelii-e  von  fler  Siinile  uiid  vom  VeraOIinar,  as  quofod  by  Eidlo- 
WoWky,  De  Abitigaiioiie  Lagifl,  p.  82,  8.^. 
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pensations  is  substantially  also  the  order  of  each  man's  experience. 
The  sinner  must  be  humbled  and  bruised  by  the  law,  or,  by  some 
manifestatioii  of  God's  rigbteouaaess,  he  miist  have  his  conscience 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  sin,  before  he  can  be  brought  heartily  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  Therefore,  not  only 
had  the  way  of  Christ  to  be  prepared  by  one,  who  with  a  voice  of 
terror  preached  anew  the  law's  righteousness  and  threatenings, 
but  Chrkt  himself  also  needed  to  enter  on  the  blessed  work  of  the 
world's  evangelisation,  by  unfolding  the  wide  extent  and  deep 
spirituality  of  the  law's  rec[uirenients.  For,  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  taken  up  in  giving  a  clear  and 
searching  exposition  of  the  law's  righteousness,  and  rescuing  it 
from  the  false  and  extenuating  glosses  under  which  it  had  been 
buried  ?  Nay  Christ,  durii^  his  personal  ministry,  could  proceed 
but  a  smaU  way  in  openly  revealing  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  be- 
cause after  all  the  work  of  the  law  was  so  imperfectly  done  in  the 
hearts  even  of  his  own  disciple.  And  so  still  in  the  experience 
of  men  at  large  ;  it  is  because  the  sense  and  condemnation  of  sin 
are  so  seldom  felt,  that  the  benefits  of  salvation  are  so  little 
known.* 

3.  The  necessary  connection  that  subsisted  between  the  law 
and  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be 
given  as  a  still  further  re^on  of  its  revelation  and  enactment — 
although,  when  properly  understood,  this  was  not  so  much  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  end,  as  a  combination  of  the  two  already  speci- 
fied. This  law,  perfect  in  its  character,  and  perpetual  in  its 
obhgation,  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  the  symboheal  services 
afterwards  imposed  ;  as  was  distinctly  implied  in  the  place  chosen 

1  The  use  of  tbe  law  now  deaciribad,  thongh  propsrly  bnt  its  aecoDilarj'  dedgii,  is  very 
commonly  given  1jj  popular  writers  of  this  country,  as  its  chief,  or  almost  only  use,  to 
the  Isi'anlites.  Thus  Bell  on  Cor.  p.  143,  spealdng  of  God's  design  in  giving  the  law 
from  Sinai,  saya,  "  God  gare  it  in  BuliBaryiency  to  the  promise,  to  shew  unto  dnnei-a 
their  transgresaion  and  thai  gnilt,  and  of  consequence  to  drive  them  unto  it."  So 
another  etili  more  strongly :  "  God  made  it  (via.  tbe  covenant  of  law,  nMoh  is  regarded 
hy  the  author  as  the  same  with  tha  covenant  of  woriis)  with  the  Israelites  ftir  no  other 
end,  than  that  man  l>ring  thereby  convinced  of  his  wealtness,  might  flee  unto  Christ" 
(Marrow  of  Modem  Dlv.  P.  i.  c.  2).  Then-  putting  this  design  first,  and  making  it  in  a 
manner  ail,  arose  ftoni  thdr  viewing  the  religion  of  the  Old  Covenant  too  exclosively  in 
a  typical  aspect,  as  if  the  things  Ijdonging  to  it  had  not  also  had  an  immediate  and 
direct  bearing. 
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for  its  permanent  p(fflition.  For,  as  the  centre  of  all  Judaism  was 
the  tabernacle,  so  the  centre  of  this  again  was  the  law — the 
ai-k,  which  stood  enshrined  in  the  Most  Holj  Place,  being  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant. 
So  that  the  reflection  could  hardly  fail  to  force  iteelf  on.  all  consi- 
derate and  uitelligent  worshippers,  that  the  ohseryance  of  this  law 
was  the  great  end  of  the  religion  then  established.  Nor  could  any- 
other  use  be  imagined,  of  the  strictly  reHgious  rites  and  institu- 
tions, which  so  manifestly  pointed  to  this  law,  as  their  common 
ground  and  centre,  tlian — either  to  assist  as  means  in  preserving 
aUve  the  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  promoting  their  obser- 
vance—or as  remedies  to  provide  against  the  evils  naturally  aris- 
ing from  its  neglect  and  violation. 

These  two  objects  plainly  harmonize  with  the  reasons  already 
assigned  for  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  present  the  ceremonial  ser- 
vices and  institutions  to  our  view,  as  partly  subservient  to  the 
righteousness  it  enjoined,  and  partly  conducive  to  its  ulterior  end 
of  leading  souls  to  Christ.  It  will  he  our  endeavour  in  the  next 
Book  to  bring  fully  out,  and  illustrate  this  relation  between  the 
kw  of  the  two  tables,  and  the  symbols  of  Judaism.  But  at  pre- 
sent we  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  indicatiug  its  general 
nature. 

(1).  In  BO  far  as  those  symbols  had  in  view  the  first  of  the  ob- 
jects just  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  general 
light  as  the  means  and  ordinances  of  grace,  under  the  New  Testa^ 
meut.  It  is  through  these  that  the  knowledg-e  of  the  Gospel  is 
diffused,  its  divine  principles  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
a  suitable  channel  also  provided  for  exproMng  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  tends  to  awalien.  Such 
also  was  one  great  design  of  the  law's  symbolical  institutions, 
though  with  a  characteristic  difference  suited  to  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  They  were  formal,  precise,  imperative,  as  for  per- 
sons in  comparative  childhood,  who  required  to  be  kept  under  the 
bonds  of  a  rigid  discipline,  and  a  discipline  that  should  chiefly 
work  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to  form  the  soul  to  right  thoughts 
and  feelings,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  provided  appropriate  ser- 
vices for  the  exercise  of  such  when  formed.  Appointed  for  these 
ends,  the  institutions  could  not  be  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  as  if 
the  authoritative  comrafiiid  of  God  were  the  only  reason,  that 
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could  be  assigned  for  their  appointment,  or  as  if  the  exteraal  ser- 
vice were  required  simply  on  its  own  account.  They  stood  to  the 
law,  in  the  stricter  sense — the  law  of  the  ten  commandmentB— in 
the  relation  of  expressive  signs  and  feithtnl  monitors,  perpetually 
ui^ng  upon  men's  consciences,  and  impressing,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  senses,  the  essential  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
which  the  law  plainly  revealed  and  established.  The  symbolical 
ordinances  did  not  create  these  distinctions  ;  they  did  not  of  them- 
selves even  indicate  wherein  the  diBtincfcione  stood  ;  and  in  this 
partly  appeared  their  secondaiy  and  subservient  position,  as  com- 
pared with  the  law  of  the  two  tables.  The  ordinance,  for  example, 
respecting  clean  and  xmclean  in  food,  pointed  to  a  distinction  in 
the  moral  sphere — ^to  one  class  of  things  to  be  avoided  as  evil,  and 
another  to  be  sought  after  as  good ;  but  it  gave  no  intimation  as 
to  what  might  actually  be  the  one  or  the  other.  So,  again,  the 
ordinance  respecting  leprosy  had  respect  to  sin  as  a  deadly  evil^ 
which  was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  him  who  indulged  in  it,  the 
judgment  of  God  ;  but  it  was  silent  as  to  what  really  constituted 
sin,  referring  for  the  knowledge  of  this  to  the  fundamental  revela- 
tion of  law — ^the  testimony  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
To  that  everything  belonging  to  the  legal  economy  pointed  as  its 
ground  and  centre ;  and  it  was  not  to  add  anything  to  its  obhga- 
tions  of  duty,  or  to  certify  aught  that  it  left  doubtful,  that  such  a 
multitude  of  external  services  was  imposed,  but  to  bring  its  solemn 
enactments  constantly  to  remembrance,  and  bend  the  wih  into 
compliance  with  what  they  enjoined. 

Such  being  the  connection  between  the  moral  law  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Moses,  and  the  symboKeal  rites  and  services  annexed  to 
it,  it  was  plainly  necessary  that  the  latter  required  to  be  wisely 
arranged,  both  in  kind  and  number,  so  as  fitly  to  promote  the  ends 
of  their  appointment.  They  were  not  outward  rites  and  services 
of  any  sort.  The  outward  came  into  existence  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  religious  and  moral  elements  embodied  in  it,  for  the  spiri- 
tual lessons  it  conveyed,  or  the  sentiments  of  godly  fear  and 
brotherly  love  it  was  fitted  to  awaken.  And  that  such  ordinances 
should  not  only  exist,  but  also  be  spread  out  into  a  vast  multipli- 
city of  forms,  was  a  matter  of  necessity ;  as  the  dispensation  then 
set  up  admitted  so  very  sparingly  of  direct  instruction,  and  was 
comparatively  straitened  in  its  supplies  of  inward  grsice.     Iniper- 
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I'ect  aa  those  outward  ordinances  were,  eo  imperfect  that  they  were 
at  last  done  away  as  unprofitable,  the  members  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant were  still  chiefly  dependent  upon  them  for  having  the  charac- 
ter of  the  divine  law  exhibited  to  their  minds,  and  its  demands 
kept  fresh  upon  the  conscience.  It  was  therefore  titj  that  they 
should  not  only  pervade,  but  should  even  be  caii'ied  beyond  the 
strictly  religions  territory,  and  should  embrace  ail  the  more  im- 
portant relations  of  life,  that  the  Israelite  might  thua  find  some- 
thing in  what  he  ordinarily  saw  and  did,  in  the  very  food  he  ate 
and  the  garments  he  wore,  to  remind  him  of  the  law  of  his  God, 
and  stimulate  him  to  the  cultivation  of  that  righteousness  which 
it  was  his  paramount  duty  to  cherish  and  exemphfy. 

Were  these  things  duly  considered,  another  and  worthier  reason 
would  easily  be  discovered  for  the  occasional  intermingling  of  the 
moral  and  the  ceremonial  parts  of  t}>e  Mosaic  legislation,  than  what 
is  very  commonly  assigned.  This  did  not  arise  from  a  confound- 
ing of  the  positive  and  moral,  the  shadowy  and  the  abiding,  as  if 
they  stood  upon  the  same  level,  and  no  distinction  were  recognised 
betwixt  them.  TIae  position  of  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  we  have  ah-eady  stated,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  marks  of  distinction  belonging  to  it,  stood  as  a  per- 
petual sign  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  people,  that  the  things  there  en- 
joined heldimmeafinrably  the  highest  rank.  And  theconpling  toge- 
ther of  the  symbolical  and  the  moral,  and  passing  without  a  break 
from  the  one  to  the  other — as  is  done,  for  example,  in  chap.  xix.  of 
Leviticus — did  not  arise  from  any  failure  to  discern  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  them,  but  to  shew  that,  in  the  people's  experience, 
the  one  could  not  exist  apart  &om  the  other ;  that  the  symbolical 
was  appointed  for  the  salte  of  the  moral,  and  could  not  fell  into 
abeyance  without  leading  to  a  n^lect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  We  tind  in  fact,  the  very  same  intermixture,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  in  the  hortatory  parts  of  New  Testament  Scripture,  as 
when,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  injunction  to  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works,  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  warning,  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together ; 
or  when,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the 
exhortation  to  have  the  word  of  CliriBt  dwelling  in  us,  and  to  make 
frequent  use  of  psalms  and  hymns,  appears  in  the  midst  of  the 
most,  strictly  moral  precepts.     Not  that  the  things  are  in  them- 
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selves  ecLiial ;  the  one  is  but  the  means,  while  the  other  is  the  end ; 
but  let  the  nieaos  be  neglected,  and  what  soon  shall  become  of  the 
end  ? 

And  there  is  another  conclnsion  that  grows  out  of  what  has  been 
said.  For,  since  the  symbolical  institutions  of  Judaism  re-echoed 
the  lemons  of  the  moral  law,  and  confirmed  its  testimony,  it  is 
plain  that  GK)d  never  could  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  outward  con- 
formity to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Support  has  often  been 
sought  in  Scripture  iteelf  for  such  an  idea,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  sacrifices,  but  no  proper  foundation  exists  for  it  there. 
Hen^tenberg  justly  remarks,  that  "there  cannot  be  produced 
out  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  one  single  passage,  in  which  the 
notion,  that  saorifices  of  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  state  of 
mind  in  the  offerers,  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  noticed,  except 
for  the  pm-poee  of  vigorously  opposing  it.  "When,  for  example,  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  31,  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  ungodly, '  I  will  not 
smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours,'  and  when  in  Gen,  iv.  4,  5, 
we  find  that  along  with  an  outward  similarity,  the  offerings  of 
Cain  and  Abel  met  with  siich  a  different  reception  from  God,  and 
that  this  difference  is  represented  as  being  based  on  something 
personal  io  the  individuals,  it  is  aU  but  expressly  asserted,  that 
sacrifices  were  regarded  only  as  expressive  of  the  inner  senti- 
ment, "^  And  again:  " That  the  law,  with  all  its  appearance  of 
outwardness,  still  possessed  throi^hout  a  religious-moral,  an  in- 
ternal, spiritual  character,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  two 
internal  commands  of  love  to  God,  and  one's  neighbour,  are  in  the 
law  itself  represented  as  those  in  which  all  the  rest  lie  enclosed, 
the  fuliibnent  of  which  carried  along  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  all 
individual  precepts,  and  without  which  no  obedience  was  practi- 
cable :  '  And  now,  Israel,  what  does  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee,'  &c.,  (Deut.  x.  12,  vi.  5,  xi,  1.  13,  xiii,  3,  xxs.  15.  20  ;  Lev. 
xix.  18).  If  everytliing  in  the  law  is  made  to  turn  upon  love,  it 
is  self-evident,  that  a  dead  bodily  service  could  not  be  what  was 
properly  recLuired,  Besides,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  the  violation  of  the 
law  is  represented  as  the  necessary  product  of '  an  uncii-eumcised 
heart,'  and  in  Deut.  x.  16,  we  find  the  remarkable  words :  '  And 
ye  shall  drcumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more 
stiff-necked,' — ^which  condemn  all  Pharisaism,  that  is  ever  ex- 
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petting  good  ftmt  fiom  bad  tiees,  and  would  gather  grapes  from 
tlioms,  and  figf  from  thiatles  — ^What  is  called  the  ceremonial 
I  ivi,  theietoie,  ^lab  m  lis  more  immediate  and  primaiy  aspect,  an 
c\inbition  by  means  ot  symbolical  rites  and  institutions  of  the 
iij,httoiiRn06S  enjoined  m  fclie  Decalogue,  and  a  discipline  through 
which  the  heart  might  hn  subdued  into  some  conformity  to  the 
righteousness  ifeeK. 

(2).  But  the  more  fully  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  were  fitted  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  roast,  so  much 
the  more  have  tended  to  help  forward  the  other  end  of  the  law  ; 
viz.  to  produce  conviction  of  sin  and  prepare  the  heart  for  Christ, 
"  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin" — ^the  sense  of  shortcomings 
and  transgressions  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  insight  that  has 
been  obtained  into  its  true  spiritual  meaning.  And  the  manifold 
reatricfcions  and  services  of  a  bodily  Irind,  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  Israelites,  as  they  all  spoke  of  holiness  and  sin,  so  where 
their  voice  was  honestly  listened  to,  it  must  have  teen  with  the 
effect  of  begetting  impressions  of  guilt.  They  were  perpetually 
uttering  without  the  sanctuary  the  ay  of  transgression,  which  was 
rising  within,  under  the  throne  of  God,  from  the  two  tables  of  tes- 
timony. They  might  be  said  to  do  more.  Por  of  them  especially 
does  it  hold,  "  They  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound,"  since, 
while  calling  upon  men  to  abstain  from  sin,  they  at  the  same  time 
multiplied  the  occasions  of  offence.  The  strict  limitations  and 
numerous  requirements  of  service,  tlirough  which  they  did  the  one, 
renda^ed  it  unavoidable  that  they  should  also  do  the  other  ;  as 
they  thus  necessarily  made  many  things  to  be  sin,  which  were  not 
so  before,  or  in  their  own  nature,  and  consequently  increased  both 
the  number  of  transgre^ons,  and  their  burden  upon  the  con- 
science. How  comparatively  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  ap- 
prehend through  so  many  occasions  and  witnesses  of  guilt  the 
light  of  God's  reconciliation  and  love  !  How  often  must  the  truly 
spiritual  heart  have  felt  as  heavy  laden  with  its  yoke,  and  scarcely 
able  to  bear  it !  And  how  glad  should  have  been  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant  the  tidings  of  that  "  liberty  with  which  Christ 
makes  his  people  free  1" 

This,  however,  was  not  the  whole.     Had  the  ceremonial  insti- 
tutions and  services  simply  co-operated  with  the  Decalogue,  in 
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producing  upon  men's  minds  a  conviction  of  guilt,  and  shutting 
them  up  to  the  necessity  of  salvation,  the  yoke  of  bondage  would 
indeed  have  been  intolerable,  and  despair  rather  than  the  hope  of 
salvation  must  have  been  the  eonsecLuence.  They  so  far  differed, 
however,  from  the  precepts  of  the  law,  that  they  provided  a  pre- 
sent atonement  for  the  ein,  which  the  law  condemned — met  the 
conscious  defect  of  righteousncBS,  which  the  law  produced,  with 
vicarious  sacrifices  and  bodily  lustrations.  But  these,  as  formerly 
noticed,  were  bo  m.aiiifestly  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view,  that 
though  they  might,  from  being  Grod's  own  appointed  remedies, 
restore  the  troubled  conscience  to  a  state  of  peace,  they  could  not 
thoroughly  satisfy  it.  First  of  all,  they  betrayed  their  own  insuf- 
ficiency, by  allowing  certain  fearful  gaps  in  the  list  of  transgres- 
sions to  stand  unprovided  for.  Besides,  the  comparatively  small 
distinction  that  was  made,  aa  regards  puriflCation,  between  mere 
bodQy  defilements  and  moral  pollution,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  resorting  anew  to  the  blood  of  atonement,  as  often  as  the  sense 
of  guilt  agam  returned,  were  plain  indications  that  such  eeiwices 
"  could  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  pei'fect  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience."  To  the  thoughtful  mind  it  must  have  seemed, 
as  if  a  stru^le  was  continually  proceeding  between  God'a  holiness 
and  the  sin  of  his  creatures,  in  which  the  former  found  only  a 
most  imperfect  vindication.  For  what  juet  comparison  could  be 
made  between  the  forfeited  life  of  an  accountable  being  and  the 
blood  of  an  irrational  victim  ?  Or  between  the  defllemente  of  a 
polluted  conscience  and  the  external  washings  of  the  outward 
man  P  Surely  the  enlightened  conscience  must  have  felt  the  need 
of  something  greatly  more  valuable  to  compensate  for  the  evil  done 
by  sin,  and  must  have  seen,  in  the  existing  means  of  purification, 
only  the  temporary  substitutes  of  better  things  to  come.  8uch, 
at  least,  was  the  ultimate  design  of  God  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  extent,  or  clearness  of  view  in  those  who  lived  among  the 
shadows  of  the  law,  regarding  the  coming  realities  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  former  dispensation,  without  being  prepared  to  hail  a  si 
Messiah  aa  the  only  true  consolation  of  Israel ;  and  p 
to  join  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  sti'ength, 
and  honour,  nnd  glory,  and  blessing." 
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At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  peculiarly 
lay  the  danger  of  the  members  of  the  OM  Covenant — a  danger, 
which  the  iBsue  too  cleai-Iy  proved,  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
them  were  able  properly  to  surmount.  Not  seeing  to  the  end  of 
tlie  things  amid  which  they  were  placed,  and  wanting  the  incal- 
culable advantage  of  the  awful  revelation  of  God's  righteoueness 
ill  Christ,  the  law  foiled  to  teach  them  effectually  of  the  nature 
of  that  righteousness,  or  to  convince  them  of  sin,  or  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  Savioiir.  But  failing  in  these 
gi-and  points,  the  law  became  a  stumbling-block  and  a  hindrance 
in  their  path.  For  now  men's  consciences  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  imperfect  appearances  of  thiags,  and  acted  much  in  the 
spirit  of  those  in  present  times,  who,  as  a  sensible  and  pious  wri- 
ter expresses  it,  "  try  to  bring  np  the  power  of  free-will  to  holi- 
ness, by  bringing  holiness  down  to  the  power  of  free-wilL"'  The 
dead  letter,  consequently,  became  eveiything  with  them ;  they 
saw  nothing  beneath  the  outward  shell,  nor  felt  any  need  for  other 
and  higher  realities  than  those  with  which  they  had  immediately 
to  do.  8elf-righteousneas  was  the  inevitable  result ;  and  thai 
rooting  itself  the  more  deeply,  and  towering  the  more  proudly 
aloft  with  its  pretensions,  that  it  had  to  travel  the  round  of  such 
a  vast  multiplicity  of  laws  and  ordinances.  For  great  as  the  de- 
mand was,  which  the  observance  of  these  made  upon  the  obe- 
dience, still,  as  viewed  by  the  carnal  eye,  it  wae  something  that 
could  be  measured  and  done — not  so  broad  but  that  the  mind 
could  grasp  it — and  hence,  instead  of  undermining  the  pride  of 
nature,  only  supplying  it  with  a  greater  mass  of  materials  for 
erecting  its  claims  on  the  favour  of  heaven.  This  spirit  of  self- 
righteousn^s  was  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  carnal  mind 
under  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  an  unconcern  about  personal 
righteousness  is  under  the  New,  How  many  were  snared  by  it  t 
And  how  fatally !  Of  all  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"  to  whom  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  came  with  its  offera  of  dehverance,  those- 
proved  to  be  the  most  hopelessly  incarcerated  in  their  sti-ongholds' 
of  error,  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
stumbled  at  the  rock  of  a  free  salvation. 
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SECTION  SIXTH. 


The  relation  of  believer  under  the  New  Teetaineiit  to  the  law 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  among  divines.  This 
has  arisen  chiefly  fi-om  the  apparently  contradictory  statements 
made  respecting  it  in  New  Testament  Scripture ;  and  this  again, 
partly  from  the  change  introduced  by  the  setting  up  of  the  more 
spiritual  machinery  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  partly  also  in 
consequence  of  the  mistaken  views  entertained  regarding  the  law, 
by  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  first  came,  which  required  to  be 
corrected  by  strong  representations  of  an  opposite  d^cription. 
Thus,  on  the  one  Imnd,  we  find  our  Lord  saying,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fidfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  eo, 
he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  who- 
soever shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."'  Stronger  language  could  not  possibly 
be  employed  to  assert  the  abidiag  force  and  obligation  of  the 
law's  requirements  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation ;  for 
that  this  is  specially  meant  by  "  the  Idngdom  of  heaven,"  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  proof,  In  perfect  conformity  with  this 
statement  of  our  Lord,  we  find  the  apostles  everywhere  enforcing 
the  duties  enjoined  in  the  law ;  as  when  the  apostle  James  de- 
scribes the  genuine  Christian  by  "  his  looking  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  continuing  therein,"  and  exhorts  the  disciples 
"  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  law,  or  to  judge  it,  hut  to  fulfil  it  ;"^  or 

'  Mittlh.  T.  17-19.  =  Jas.  i.  2a;  li.  8-12. 
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xvlien  the  apostle  Paul  not  ouly  speaks  of  himself  as  "being 
under  the  law  to  Christ,"'  hut  presses  on  the  disciples  at  Rome 
and  GJalatia  the  constant  exercise  of  love,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;"*  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Do  we,  then,  make  void  the  law  through  feith,"  he  replies,  "God 
forhid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law."* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  a  different  claes  of 
passi^s,  we  meet  with  statements  that  seem  to  run  in  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  direction,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 
There  alone,  indeed,  do  we  meet  with  them  in  the  form  of  dog- 
matical assertions,  although  in  a  practical  form,  the  same  ele- 
ment of  thought  occurs  in  the  other  epistles.  In  the  first  epistle 
to  Timothy,  he  lays  this  down  as  a  certain  position,  that  "  the 
law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  dis- 
obedient."* And  in  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  he  indicates  a 
certain  contrast  between  the  present  state  of  believers  in  this  re- 
spect, with  what  it  was  under  the  former  dispensation,  and 
asserts  that  the  law  no  longer  occupies  the  place  it  once  did, 
"  Now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  being  dead  to  that  wherein 
we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  nevrae^  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."'  And  again,  "  Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace."* 

That  in  all  these  passages  the  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense,  is  meant — ^the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  sum  of 
whose  precepts  is  perfect  love  to  Grod  and  man — we  may  here  take 
for  granted,  after  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter.  It  seems  perfectly  unaccountable,  on  any 
grounds  of  criticism  at  least,  that  so  many  English  writers  should 
have  thought  of  solving  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of 
such  language,  by  alleging  the  Apostle  to  have  had  in  view 
simply  the  ceremonial  law,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  moral. 
This  view,  we  should  imagine,  is  now  nearly  exploded  among  the 
better-informed  students  of  Scriptute ;  for  not  only  does  the 
Apostle,  as  Archbishop  Whately  states,  speak  of  the  freedom  of 
Christians  from  the  law,  "  without  limiting  or  qualifying  the  as- 
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sertion — without  even  hinting  at  any  distinction  between  momV 
and  ceremonial  or  civil  precepts,"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  13  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  moral  part  of  the 
Mtffiaic  legislation — the  Decalogue,  that  he  has  specially  and  pro- 
perly in  view.' 

In  what  respect,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  Christians,  that  they 
are  freed  from  this  law,  or  are  not  under  it  ?  We  must  first  an- 
swer the  CLuesfcion  in  a  general  way  ;  after  which  only  can  we  be 
prepared  for  pointing  out  distinctly  wherein  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Covenant  to  the  law  differs  from  that  of 
those  who  lived  under  tlie  Old, 

1,  Bdievers  in  Christ  are  not  under  the  law  as  to  the  ground 
of  their  condemnation  or  justification  before  God,  It  is  not  the 
law,  but  Christ,  that  they  are  indebted  to  for  pardon  and  life,  and 
receiving  th^e  from  him  as  his  gift  of  gi'ace,  they  cannot  be 
brought  by  tire  law  into  condemnation  and  death.  The  reason 
is,  that  Christ  has,  by  his  own  pure  and  spotless  obedience,  done 
what  the  law,  in  the  hands  of  fallen  humanity,  could  not  do — he 
has  brought  in  the  everls^ng  righteousness,  which,  by  its  infi- 
nite worth,  has  merited  eternal  life  for  as  many  as  befieve  upon 
him.  "  Tliere  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  "  Whosoever  beheveth  upon  him  is  justi- 
fied from  all  things ;"  or,  in  the  still  stronger  and  more  compre- 
hensive language  of  Christ  himself,  "  He  that  heareth  my  word, 
and  beheveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  hath  passed  from  death 
to  life."' 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
deliverance  from  the  law  as  a  covenant.  But  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  though  the  idea  expressed  in  such  language  is  scrip- 
tural, the  language  itself  is  not  so,  and  is  rather  fitted  to  mis- 
lead. For  it  appears  to  imply  that,  as  the  law  certainly  formed 
the  basis  of  a  covenant  with  the  Old  Testament  Church,  its  being 

'  The  work  of  Fraser  on  SaiictJfiontion,  whiob  is  ieaa  known  in  England  tlian  it 
ahonld  be,  is  perfectly  conduaive  agiunBt  Loeke,  Hammonil,  Whitby,  and  otlieis,  that 
the  Apoatle  in  Romans  liad  in  ^ieiT  the  mora],  ratliar  than  tlia  ceremonial  laiv.  It  is 
imposfible,  indeed,  tliat  anoh  a  notiou  ocmld  ever  liave  been  enteilwned  by  such  men, 
except  throogh  strong  doctrinal  prejudices. 

'  Bom.  vilL  1 ;  Acts  iciiL  39 ;  John  t.  14, 
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BO  fonaed  made  it  something  else  than  a  rule  of  life,  and  war- 
ranted the  Israelites  to  look  to  it,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
for  life  and  blessing.  This,  we  have  already  shewn,  was  not  the 
purpose  for  which  the  law  was  either  given  or  established  as  a 
covenant  among  them ;  and  deUverance  from  it  in  the  sense 
mentioned  above,  marlis  no  essential  distinction  between  the  case 
of  believers  under  the  Old  and  that  of  those  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament dispensation.  The  standing  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  was  in  grace  ;  and  when  the  law  came,  it  came  not  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  or  changing  that  constitution,  but  only  to 
direct  and  oblige  men  to  carry  out  the  important  ends  for  which 
they  had  been  made  partakers  of  grace  and  blessing.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  church  never  was  under  the  law  as  a 
c-ovenant,  in  the  sense  commonly  understood  by  the  term ;  it  was 
only  the  mistake  of  the  carnal  portion  of  her  members  to  suppose 
themselves  to  have  been  so.  But  as  God  himself  is  unchangeable 
in  holiness,  the  demands  of  his  law,  as  revealed  to  men  in  grace, 
must  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  which  they  are  bound 
in  natUTe  to  comply  with  under  pain  of  his  everlasting  displea- 
sure. In  this  respect  all  may  be  said,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
their  being,  to  be  naturally  under  law  to  God,  and,  as  trans- 
gressors of  law,  liable  to  punishment.  But  through  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  we  are  not  so  under  it,  if  we  have  become  true 
believers  in  him.  We  have  pardon  and  acceptance  through  faith 
in  his  blood ;  and  even  though  "  in  many  thii^  offending,  and 
in  all  coming  sliort,"  yet  while  faith  abides  in  us,  we  cannot  come 
into  condemnation.  To  this  belong  all  such  passages  as  treat  of 
justification,  and  declare  it  to  be  granted  without  the  law,  or  the 
dee(fe  of  the  law,  to  the  ungodly,  and  as  a  gift  of  free  grace  in 
Christ 

2.  But  this  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the  Apostle  affirms 
believers  now  to  be  free  from  the  law,  nor  the  respect  at  fill 
which  he  has  in  view  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cliapters  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Eomans.  For  the  subject  he  is  there  handling  is 
not  justification,  but  Kinctification.  The  question  he  is  discuss- 
ing, is  not  how,  bs  condemned  and  sinful  creatures,  we  may  be 
accepted  as  righteous  before  God ;  but  how,  being  already  par- 
doned and  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  we  ought  to  live.  In  this 
respect,  also,  he  affirms  that  we  are  dead  to  the  law,  and  are  not 
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under  it,  but  under  grace — the  grace,  that  is,  of  God's  indwelling 
Spii-it,  whose  quickening  energy  and  pulse  of  life  taliea  the  place 
of  the  law's  outward  prescriptions  and  magisterial  authority. 
And  if  it  were  not  already  dear,  from  the  ordei-  of  the  Apostle's 
thoughts,  and  the  stage  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  discussion, 
that  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  he  is  now  considering  the  law,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  asserts  our  freedom  to  have  been  obtained, 
woTild  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  viz.  "  that  sin  might 
not  have  dominion  over  us"  {oh.  vi.  14),  or,  "  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  (ch.  viii.  4)' 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle,  then,  behevers  are 
not  imder  the  law  £^  to  their  walk  and  conduct ;  or,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  the  law  is  not  for  the  righteous ;"  believers  "  have 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  Hberty."  But  is  not  this  dangerous  doctrine  ?  For 
where  now  is  the  safeguaxd  against  sin  ?  May  not  each  one  do 
as  he  lists,  oblivious  of  any  distinction  between  holiness  and  sin, 
or  even  denying  its  existence,  as  regards  the  children  of  God,  on 
the  groimd  that  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression  ?  To 
such  questions  the  Apostle's  reply  is,  "  God  forbid,"— «o  far  from 
it,  that  the  freedom  he  asserts  from  the  law  has  for  its  sole  aim  a 
deKverance  from  sin's  dominion,  and  a  fruitfulness  in  ail  well- 
doing to  God. 

The  truth  more  fully  stated  is  simply  this :  When  the  behever 
receives  Christ  ^  the  Lord  his  righteousness,  he  is  not  only  justi- 
fied by  grace,  but  he  comes  into  a  state  of  graee,  or  gets  grace 
into  his  heart  as  a  living,  reigning,  governing  principle  of  life. 
What,  however,  is  this  grace  but  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?     And  this  Spirit  is  emphatically  the  Holy  Spirit :  hoh- 


'  It  eeeme  very  alrange,  conadering  how  pliuu  mid  explicit  tlie  Apostle's  meacmg  is, 
that  the  late  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge  should  still  say :  "  Tlie  main  qoestion,  I  think, 
here  dbcnesed  (viz.  in  oh.  vii.)  by  the  Apostle  is,  how  is  a  man  to  be  jnstilied  with 
God?"  (Dissertations,  I.  sec.  10.)  Hnldane,  also,  in  his  commentskFj',  miuntains  the 
same  obviously  untenable  view,  as  ne  cannot  but  term  it.  Fraser  (Sanctification,  on 
Bom.  vlL  4)  justly  remarks,  that  though  the  similitude  of  marriage  used  by  the  Apostle 
in  ch.  vii.,  "  might  be  explained  to  shew  that  the  einner  cannot  attain  jnstiflcatioii  or  auy 
of  its  comfortable  consequeneea  by  the  law,"  yet  that  it  ia  "  aaotber  coniseqnence  of  the 
marriage  cov^iaut  and  relation  that  he  hath  in  his  eye,"  viz.  "  the  bringing  forti  of 
fmit  unto  God ; "  in  other  words,  the  maintaining  of  such  holy  lives  as  constitute  our 
,  sancdGcatJon. 
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!iess  is  the  very  element  of  his  being,  and  the  essential  law  of  his 
working  ;  every  desire  he  breathes,  every  feeling  he  awabena, 
every  action  he  disposes  and  enables  us  to  perform,  is  accordii^ 
to  godliness.  And  if  only  we  are  sufficiently  posseted  of  this 
yphit,  and  yield  ourselves  to  his  direction  and  control,  we  no 
longer  need  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  law ;  we  are  free 
from  it,  because  we  are  superior  to  it.  Quickened  and  led  by 
the  Spirit,  we  of  om-selves  love  and  do  the  things  which  the  law 
requires. 

Does  not  nature  itself  teach  substantially  the  same  lesson  in 
ais  line  of  things  ?  The  child,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  his  parents ;  his  safety  and  well-being  de- 
pend on  his  being  so ;  he  must  on  every  side  be  hemmed  in, 
checked,  and  stimulated  by  that  law  of  his  parents,  otherwise 
mischief  and  destruction  wiU  infallibly  overtake  him.  But  as  he 
ripens  toward  manhood,  he  becomes  freed  from  this  law,  because 
he  no  longer  needs  such  external  discipline  and  restraint.  He  is 
a  law  to  himself,  putting  away  childish  things,  and  of  his  own 
accord  acting  as  the  parental  authority,  had  he  still  been  subject 
to  it,  would  have  required  and  enforced  him  to  do.  In  a  word, 
the  mind  has  become  his,  ftom  which  the  paj'ental  law  proceeded, 
and  he  has  consecjuently  become  ind^endent  of  its  outward  pre- 
ficriptiona  And  what  is  it  to  be  under  the  grace  -of  Grod's  Spirit, 
but  to  have  i&e  mind  of  God  ? — ^the  mind  of  Him  who  gave  the 
law  simply  as  a  revelation  of  what  was  in  his  heart  respecting 
the  holiness  of  his  people.  So  that  the  more  they  have  of  the 
one,  the  less  obviously  they  need  of  the  other ;  and  only  require 
to  be  complete  in  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  rendered  wholly 
independent  of  the  bonds  and  restrictions  of  the  law. 

Or,  think  again  of  the  relation  in  which  a  good  man  stands 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he 
is  under  them ;  but  in  another  and  higher  sense,  he  is  not — he 
is  above  them,  and  moves  along  his  course  freely  aad  without 
constraint,  as  if  they  existed  not  For,  what  is  their  proper 
object  but  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalti^,  the  commission  of 
crime  ?  Crime,  however,  is  already  the  object  of  his  abhorrence  ; 
he  needs  no  penalties  to  keep  him  from  it.  He  would  never 
hann  the  person  or  property  of  a  neighbour,  though  there  wer« 
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not  a  single  enactment  in  the  statute-book  on  the  subject.  His 
own  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil  keep  him  in  the  path  of  rec- 
titude, not  the  fines,  imprisonmente,  or  tortures,  which  the  law 
bangs  around  the  path  of  the  criminal.  The  law  was  not  mside 
for  him. 

So  is  it  precisely  with  the  man  who  is  undei'  grace.  The  law, 
considered  as  an  outward  discipline,  placing  him  under  a  yoke  of 
manifold  commands  and  prohibitions,  has  for  him  ceased  to  exist. 
But  it  lias  ceased  in  that  respect  only  by  taking  po^easion  of  him 
in  another.  It  is  now  within  his  heart.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  his  inner  man ;  emphatically,  therefore,  "  the  law 
of  liberty ;"  his  delight  is  to  do  it,  and  it  were  better  for  him  not 
to  live,  than  to  live  otherwise  than  the  tenor  of  the  law  requires. 
We  see  in  Jesus,  the  holy  child  of  God,  the  perfect  exemplar  of 
this  free-Tivill  service  to  heaven.  For  while  he  was  made  under 
the  law,  he  was  so  replenished  with  the  Spirit,  that  he  fulfilled  it 
as  if  he  fulfilled  it  not ;  it  was  his  very  meat  to  do  tlie  will  of 
Him  that  sent  him ;  and  not  more  certainly  did  the  law  enjoin, 
than  he  in  his  inmost  eoul  loved  righteousness  and  hated  ini- 
quity. Such  also  in  a  measure  wiH  ever  be  the  case  with  the  de- 
vout believer  upon  Jesus— in  the  same  measure  in  whieli  he  has 
received  of  his  Master's  spirit.  Does  the  law  command  him  to 
bear  no  false  witness  j^ainst  his  neighbour  ?  He  is  already  so 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  as  to  speak  the  truth  in  his 
heart,  and  be  i^eady  to  swear  to  his  own  hurt.  Does  the  law  de- 
mand, through  all  its  precepts,  supreme  love  to  Giad,  and  bro- 
therly love  to  men  ?  Why  should  this  need  to  be  demanded  as 
matter  of  law  from  hkn  who  has  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  love  bear- 
ing sway  within,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  Hve  and  breathe 
in  an  atmosphere  of  love  ?  Like  Paul,  he  can  say  with  ting- 
like freedom,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening 
me ;"  even  in  chains  I  am  free  ;  I  chocffie  what  God  chooses  for 
me  ;  his  will  in  doing  or  sufiering  I  embrace  as  my  own ;  for  I 
have  him  working  in  me  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure. 

Now,  it  is  here  that  the  difference  properly  comes  in  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations — a  difference,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  caretidly  marked,  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind. 
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The  saying  is  here  especially  applicable, — "  On  the  outside  of 
things  look  for  differences,  on  the  inside  for  likenesses,"'  In 
oorrespondence  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
cliaracter  of  the  divine  administration,  the  relative  position  of 
believei-8  has  changed  to  the  law  and  the  Spiiit ;  hufc  under  both 
covenanta  alike^  an  indispensable  place  belongs  to  each  of  them, 
in  the  former  dispensation  the  law  stood  more  prominently  out, 
and  was  the  more  peculiar  means  for  leading  men  to  holiness — 
supplying,  aa  by  a  sort  of  artificial  stimulant  and  support,  the  still 
necessary  defect  in  the  inward  gift  of  the  Spirit's  grace.  We  say 
the  necessary  defect ;  for  the  proper  materials  of  the  Spirit^s  work- 
ing, the  great  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  not  yet  being  provided  or 
openly  revealed,  the  Spirit  could  not  be  fully  given,  nor  could  his 
work  be  carried  on  otherwise  than  in  a  mj^stery.  It  was  so  carried 
on,  however  ;  every  true  member  of  the  covenant  was  a  partaker 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  stood  in  grace,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
stood  under  the  law.  But  his  relation  to  the  Spirit  was  of  a  more 
hidden  and  secret,  to  the  law  of  a  more  ostensible  and  manifest 
character.  In  the  New  Testament  dispensation  this  relation  is 
precisely  reveraed,  although  in  each  respect  it  still  exists.  The 
work  of  Christ,  which  fm-nishes  the  proper  materials  of  the  Spirit's 
operations,  having  been  accomplished,  and  himself  glorified,  the 
Spirit  is  now  fully  and  unreservedly  given.  Through  the  power 
of  his  grace,  in  connection  with  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  the  divine 
kingdom  avowedly  purposes  to  effect  its  spiritual  designs,  and 
bring  forth  its  fruits  of  righteousness  to  God.  This,  therefore,  it 
is  to  which  the  believer  now  stands  immediately  and  ostensibly 
related,  as  the  agency  through  which  he  is  to  fulfil  the  high  ends 
of  his  calling — ^wliile  the  law  retires  into  the  back-ground,  or 
should  be  known  only  as  existing  within,  impressed  in  all  its 
essential  hnes  of  truth  and  duty  upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  the  deeds  of  a  righteous  lifa  But  whether 
the  law  or  the  spirit  stand  more  prominently  forward,  the  end  is 
the  same — namely,  righteousness.  The  only  difference  that  exists, 
is  as  to  the  means  of  securing  this  end — more  outward  in  the  one 
case,  more  inward  in  the  other ;  yet  in  each  a  measure  of  both 
r(?quired,  and  one  and  the  samo  point  aimed  at.     Hence  the  words 
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of  the  apostle :  "  Christ  ia  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  io 
every  one  that  believeth,"  i.  e.  both  ahke  are  for  righteousness — 
that  is  the  one  great  end  which  ChriBt  and  the  law  have  equally 
in  view.  But  in  Christ  it  is  secured  in  a  far  higher  way  tlian  it 
could  po^bly  be  ttrougb  tlie  law,  since  be  has  not  only  perfected 
himself  as  tlie  divine  bead  and  surety  of  bis  people  in  the  right- 
eousness which  the  law  requires,  but  also  endows  them  with  the 
plentiful  grace  of  his  Spirit,  "  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  them,  walMng  not  after  the  flesb,  but  after 
the  Spirit." 

With  these  distiactions  clearly  perceived,  we  shah  easily  under- 
stand what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures  of  the  differ- 
ence, in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  to  the  condition  of  believers 
imder  the  past  and  the  present  dispensations  respectively.  This 
is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  compai'ative  freedom,  that  of  a  certain 
species  of  restraint  or  bondag-e — not  the  bondage,  indeed,  of  slaves 
and  mercenaries,  which  belonged  only  to  the  carnal,  as  opposed  to 
the  believing  portion  of  the  church — but  the  bondage  of  those, 
who,  though  free-bom  children,  are  still  in  nonage,  and  must  be 
kept  under  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  an  external  law.  This, 
however,  could  in  no  case  be  the  whole  of  the  agency  with  which 
the  believer  was  plied,  for  then  his  yoke  must  have  been  Hterally 
the  galling  bondage  of  the  slave.  He  mmt  have  had  more  or  less 
the  Spirit  of  life  within,  begetting  and  prompting  him  to  do  the 
things  which  the  law  outwardly  enjoined — ^making  the  pulse  of 
life  in  the  heart  beat  in  harmony  with  the  rule  of  life  prescribed 
in  the  law ;  so  that,  while  he  still  felt  as  under  tutors  and  gover- 
nors, it  was  not  as  one  needing  to  be  "  held  in  with  bit  and 
bridle,"  but  rather  as  one  disposed  readily  and  cheerfully  to  keep 
to  the  appointed  com'se.  This  would  be  the  case  with  him  al- 
ways the  more,  the  more  diligently  be  employed  the  measure  of 
grace  within  his  reach ;  and  if  in  a  spirit  of  faith  he  could  indeed 
"  lift  the  latch  and  force  his  way"  onwards  to  the  end  of  those 
things  which  were  then  established,  he  might  even  have  become 
insensible  to  the  bonds  and  trammels  of  his  childhood-condition, 
and  attained  to  the  free  and  joyful  spirit  of  the  perfect  man. 
So  it  unquestionably  was  with  the  Psalmist,  and  doubtle^  might 
have  been  with  all,  if  they  had  but  used,  ae  he  did,  the  privileges 
of  gTace.     For  such,  the  law  was  not  a  mere  outward  yoke,  nnr 
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pvoperly  a  yoke  at  all ;  it  was  "  witliin  their  heart ;"  they  de- 
lighted in  its  precepts,  and  meditated  therein  day  and  night ;  to 
listen  to  its  instructions  was  sweeter  to  them  than  honey,  and  to 
obey  its  dictates  was  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.^ 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a  comparative  sense,  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Scripture  formerly 
refeiTed  to ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  also,  that  similar  passages  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  Such,  for  example, 
as  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34 :  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  ^at 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  hring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,. ..but  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  Giod,  and  they  ehaU  be  my  people ; 
and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,"  &c. 
(comp.  Ezek  xxxvi.  SS-Q'Z,  which  differs  only  in  particularizing 
the  agency  by  which  the  better  state  of  things  was  to  be  intro- 
duced— the  larger  gift  of  the  Spirit).  "  The  discourse  here  can- 
not be  of  a  new  and  more  complete  revelation  of  the  law  of  Giod, 
for  this  is  common  to  both  economies ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  can 
be  lost  under  the  New  Testament,  nor  can  a  jot  or  tittle  be  added 
to  it ;  God's  law  rests  on  his  nature,  and  tliis  is  eternally  immut- 
able (Mai.  iii.  6).  Just  as  Httle  can  the  discourse  be  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  entirely  new  relation,  which  by  no  means  has  the 
former  for  its  groundwork.  In  this  respect  Kimchi  rightly  re- 
marks :  "  Non  erit  foederis  novitas,  sed  stabiUmentum  ejus"  (not 
a  change,  but  an  establishing  of  the  covenant).  The  covenant 
with  Israel  is  eternal ;  Jehovah  would  not  be  Jehovah,  if  an  ab- 
solutely new  heghming  could  take  place.  (Kom.  xv.  8.)  When, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  here  the  antithesis  of  an  old 
and  a  new  covenant,  the  former  must  designate,  not  the  relation 
of  God  to  Israel  in  itself,  and  in  all  it-s  extent,  but  rather  only  the 
fonner  manifestation  of  this  relation — that,  through  which  the 
Lord,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet,  had  made  himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Israel"  ^     And  in  regard  to  the  difference  indicated 
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by  the  prophet,  as  to  the  believer's  conoeetion  with  the  law  undei' 
the  two  coYenanta,  the  learned  author,  expressing  his  concurrence 
in  particular  with  Calvin  and  Biiddeue,  goes  on  to  shew,  that  this 
also  is  not  absolute,  but  only  relative.  He  justly  states,  that  the 
idea  of  a  purely  outward  giving  of  the  law  is  inconceivable,  as  God 
would  then  have  done  for  Israel  nothing  fartha'  than  he  did  for 
the  traitor  Judas,  in  whose  conscience  he  proclaimed  iiis  holy  law, 
without  giving  him  any  power  to  repent — that  the  ta'me  in  which 
the  law  is  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints,  shews  it  to  have  been  in  their  experience  no  longer 
a  law  that  worketh  wrath,  but  a  law  in  connection  with  the 
Spirit,  whose  commands  are  not  grievous — and  that  the  antithesis 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  state  of  things,  though  in  itself  but 
relative,  was  expressed  in  the  absolute  form,  merely  because  the 
gift  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared,  when  compared  with  the  in- 
finitely more  important  and  richer  blessing  of  the  New,  as  so 
small,  that  it  vanished  out  of  sight 

But  something  else  than  that  should  also  vanish  from  our 
sight.  For,  if  we  enter  as  we  should  into  these  views,  the  idea  of 
the  law's  abrogation  or  abolition  under  the  New  Testament,  in 
whatever  fonn  proposed,  will  be  repudiated  as  ecLually  dangerous 
and  ungrounded.  The  law  is  in  no  proper  sense  abolished  by  the 
revelations  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  does  the  Apostle  in  any  fair  con- 
struction of  his  language  say  that  it  is.  He  merely  says,  that 
through  grace  we  are  not  under  it,  and  in  a  conjugal  respect  are 
dead  to  it.  In  a  certain  qualified  sense,  believers  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times  might  be  said  to  be  married  to  it,  or  to  be  under  it 
— only,  however,  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  Gk)d  himself — the  G«d 
of  grace,  as  well  as  of  law — ^was  properly  their  husband  (Jer.  xxxi. 
32),  and  they  stood  imder  the  covenant  of  grace  before  tliey  came 
under  the  covenant  of  law.  But  though,  even  in  that  qualified 
sense,  believera  are  not  now  under  the  law,  or  married  to  it,  the 
righteousness  required  is  as  much  binding  upon  their  consciences, 
and  expected  at  their  hands,  as  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period 
of  the  church's  history.  More  so,  indeed  ;  for  the  very  reason,  as 
the  ApJ'jtle  tells  us,  why  they  aie  placed  lets  duectly  under  the 
law,  and  moie  under  the  Spnit,  is,  that  the  end  of  the  law  might 
be  more  certamlj  attamed,  and  a  nchei  harvest  yielded  of  its 
frnitii  of  ri^htLon&ness       Thfiefoif  it  i«  that  in  the  bame  epistle 
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ill  wJiich  those  expreseiona  ai'e  used,  conformity  to  the  laVs  re- 
quirements ia  still  held  out,  and  inculcated  as  the  very  perfection 
of  Christian  excellence  (Kom.  xiii.  8-10).  For  it  is  not,  aa  if 
these  two,  the  law  and  the  Spirit,  were  contending  authorities,  or 
forces  drawing  in  two  distinct  and  separate  hnes.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  essentially  and  thoroughly  agreed — emanations 
both  of  them  of  the  unclmnging  holiness  of  Godhead — ^the  one 
its  outward  form  and  character,  in  which  it  was  to  appear,  the 
other  its  inward  spring  and  living  pulse.  What  the  one  teaches, 
the  other  wills — what  the  one  requires,  the  other  prompts  and 
qualilies  to  perform  ; — and  as  the  law  at  iirst  came  as  an  hand- 
maid to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of  grace,  so  does  it  still 
remain  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  to  aid  him,  amid  the  workings 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  imperfections  of  grace,  in  carrying  out  the 
objecte  for  which  he  condescends  to  dwell  and  act  in  the  bosoms 
of  men. 

Hence  appears  the  monstrous  absurdity  and  error  of  Antino- 
mianiem,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  law  and  the 
Spirit  being  two  distinct,  possibly  contending,  authorities — a  doc- 
trine not  so  much  opposed  to  any  particular  portion  of  Scripture, 
ss  the  common  antithesis  of  all  its  revelations,  and  the  subversion 
of  aU  its  principles.  But  let  it  once  be  understood  that  the  law 
and  the  Spirit  have  but  one  end  in  view,  and  one  path,  in  a  sense, 
to  reach  it — that  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  within,  invariably,  and 
by  the  highest  of  all  necessities,  take  the  direction  prescribed  by 
t]^e  law  without — ^let  this  be  understood,  and  Antinomianism  wants 
even  the  shadow  of  a  ground  to  stand  upon. — It  is  not  merely  the 
Antinomians,  however,  who  contend  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  ;  the  same  thing  is  substantially  done  by  many  divines,  who 
belong  to  an  entu-ely  diiferent  class.  For  example.  Archbishop 
"Whately,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law,  maintains  this 
position :  "  The  simplest  and  clearest  way  then  of  stating  the 
case,  is  to  lay  down,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
limited  both  to  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  Gkispel ;  but,  on  the  other  Iiand,  that  the  natural  princi- 
ples of  morality,  which,  among  other  tilings,  it  inculcates,  are,  from 
their  own  character,  of  universal  obhgation,  Eind  that  Christians 
are  boimd  to  obey  the  moral  commandments  it  contained,  not  he- 
cause  they  are  commandmentB  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  because  tliey 
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are  moral,"  This  view,  which  puts  the  Decalogue  on  a  footing 
with  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Mahomet,  in  so  far  as  any  obligation  on 
the  conscience  is  concerned,  is  that  also  maintainedj  and  with  a 
considerable  show  of  learning,  supported  by  BiaHoblotaky,  in  his 
work  De  Abrog.  Legis.  The  form  into  which  the  learned  author 
throws  his  statement  is,  that  the  nomothetical  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  but  its  didactical  authority  remains ;  in 
other  words,  it  has  no  binding  force  as  a  law  upon  the  conscience, 
but  may  etill  be  profitably  used  for  direction  in  the  way  of  duty, 
due  allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for  all  that  belonged  to  it  of 
temporary  appointment  and  ceremonial  observance,  which  is  no 
longer  even  a  matter  of  duty.  His  chief  ailments  in  supporting 
this  view,  are,  that  in  some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  marriage,  the  symbolical  rites  (for  all  are  thrown,  as  we 
observed  before,  into  one  mass),  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  cor- 
rected the  law — and  that  they  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  external  tyranny  of  the  law  (as  if  these  were  two  contend- 
ing masters,  and  we  actually  have  the  passage,  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,"  produced  in  proof  of  the  argument,  p.  63.) 
Such  views  have  been  substantially  met  already.  And  we  simply 
remark  farther,  that  they  necessarily  open  the  widest  door  for  An- 
tinomianism  and  Nationalism ;  for  if,  as  possessors  of  the  Spirit, 
we  must  iirst  judge  what  part  of  the  law  is  moral  or  didactic,  and 
even  when  we  have  ascertained  this,  still  are  permitted  to  hold, 
that  we  are  not  connected  with  it  as  a  matter  of  binding  and  au- 
thoritative obligation,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  slight  convictions  of 
sin  will  be  felt,  what  loose  notions  of  duty  entertained,  how  feeble 
a  barrier  left  against  either  the  carnal  or  the  fanatical  spirit  rid- 
ding itself  of  the  plainest  obligations.  It  is  quite  possible,  no 
doubt,  to  produce  unguarded  statements,  easily  susceptible  of  an 
improper  meaning,  and  partly,  indeed,  expressing  such,  from  Lu- 
ther's works  on  the  law.  But  his  real  views,  when  carefully  and 
doctrLnaHy,  not  controversially  expr^eed,were  substantiallycorrect, 
as  will  appear  from  a  quotation  to  be  given  presently — or  from 
Melancthon's  worlis,  which  Luther  is  well  Imown  to  have  held  to 
be  better  expositions  than  his  own  of  their  doctrinal  views.  For 
example,  after  speaking  (vol  i.  p.  309)  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  not 
availing  to  justification,  and  in  its  civil  and  ceremonial  parts  done 
away,  Melancthon  adds :  "  But  the  moral  law.  since  it  is  the  wis- 
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dom  of  God  and  Ms  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  and  has  heen 
revealed,  that  man  should  be  like  God,  cannot  he  abolished,  but 
remains  perijetually,  Rom.  iii.  31,  viii.  4." 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  Of  what  use  is  the  law  to 
those  who  really  are  tmder  the  Spirit  ?  We  answer,  it  would  be 
of  none,  if  the  work  of  spiritual  renovation,  which  his  grace  is 
given  to  effect,  were  perfected  in  ub.  But  since  this  is  far  from 
being  the  ease,  siace  imperfection  still  cleaves  to  the  child  of  God, 
and  the  flesh,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still  wars  against  the 
Spirit,  the  outward  discipline  of  the  law  can  never  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with.  Even  St  Paul  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  found 
the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  and  that  though  he  was  ever 
following  after,  he  was  conscious  of  not  having  yet  attained  to  the 
full  measnre  of  grace  and  excellence  in  Christ.  Therefore,  for  his 
own  quickening  and  direction,  as  well  as  for  that  of  others,  he  felt 
it  needful  to  press  the  demands  of  law,  and  to  look  to  the  exceed- 
ing breadth  of  its  requirements.  Luther  also,  and  his  fellow- 
labom-era,  although  their  views  were  not  always  correct  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  t«  the  law,  nor  by  any  means  clear 
regarding  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  introduced  by  the 
Gospel,  yet  were  sound  enough  on  this  point.  Thus  they  say  in 
one  of  their  symbohcal  boohs ;  "  Although  the  law  was  not  made 
for  the  righteous  (as  the  Apostle  testifies,  1  Tim.  i.  9),  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  righteous  might  live  without  law. 
For  the  divine  law  is  written  upon  their  hearts.  The  true  and 
genuine  meaning,  therefore,  of  Paul's  words,  is,  that  the  law  can- 
not bring  those  who  have  been  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ 
under  its  curse,  and  that  its  restraint  cannot  be  irksome  to  the 
renewed,  since  they  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man. 
. .  .But  believers  are  not  completely  and  perfectly  renewed  in  this 
life.  And  though  their  sins  are  covered  by  the  absolutely  perfect 
obedience  of  Christ,  so  as  not  to  be  imputed  to  believers  to  their 
condemnation — and  though  the  mortification  of  the  old  Adam, 
and  the  renovation  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind  has  been  begun  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  old  Adam  still  remains  in  natui-e's  powers 
and  affections,"  &o.^ 

There  are  three  different  respects  in  which  we  stiU  need  the  law 

of  God,  and  which  it  will  be  enough  briefly  to  indicate :  1,  To 

"  lie  Abrog,  Lpgis,  p.  72,  73. 
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keep  us  under  gi'ace,  as  the  source  of  all  our  security  and  blessing, 
This  we  are  erer  apt,  through  the  pride  and  self-coufldence  of  the 
flesh,  to  forget,  even  though  we  have  already  in  some  measure 
known  it.  Therefore  the  law  must  he  our  schoolmaster,  not  only 
to  bring  us  to  Olirist  at  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  life,  but  also 
afterwards  to  keep  us  there,  and  force  continually  back  upon  us 
the  conviction,  that  we  must  be  in  all  respects  the  debtors  of 
grace.  For  when  we  see  what  a  spirituality  and  breadth  is  in  the 
law  of  God,  how  it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  to  our  words  and  actions,  and  demands,  in  regard 
to  all,  the  exercise  of  an  unswerving  devoted  love,  then  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  law,  if  trusted  in  as  a  ground  of  confidence, 
must  still  work  wrath,  and  that,  convinced  by  it  as  transgressors, 
we  must  betake  for  aU  peace  and  consolation  to  the  grace  of  Christ. 
Here  alone,  in  his  atonement,  can  we  find  satisfaction  to  our  con- 
sciences, and  here  alone  also  in  the  strengthening  aid  of  his  Spirit, 
the  ability  to  do  the  things  which  the  law  reciuires.  2.  The  law, 
again,  is  needed  to  restrain  and  hold  us  back  from  those  sins 
which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  commit.  It  is  true,  that 
in  one  who  is  really  a  subject  of  grace,  there  can  be  no  habitual 
inchnation  to  live  in  sin ;  for  he  is  God's  workmanship  in  Christ 
Jesus,  created  in  him  unto  good  works.  But  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  the  devices  of  the  spiritual  adversary,  may  often  be  too 
much  for  any  measure  of  grace  he  has  already  received,  success- 
fully to  resist ;  he  may  want  in  certain  circumstances  the  willing 
and  faithftil  mind  either  to  withstand  evil  or  to  prosecute,  as  he 
should,  the  path  of  righteousne^ ;  and,  therefore,  the  law  is  still 
placed  before  him  by  the  Spirit,  with  its  stem  prohibitions  and 
awful  threatenings  to  move  with  fear,  whenever  love  fails  to  prompt 
and  influence  the  heart.  Thus  the  Apostle :  "  I  am  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Christ  and  him  cracified" — it  is 
my  delight,  my  very  life  to  preacli  the  doctrines  of  his  salvation — 
but  if  the  flesh  should  recoU  from  the  work  and  render  the  spirit 
unwilling,  "  a  dispensation  is  committed  to  me,  yea  woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  Thus  the  discipline  of  the  law 
comes  in  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  the  Spirit,  and  curb  the 
still  remaining  tendencies  of  sin.  3.  And  it  is  yet  farther  needed 
to  present  continually  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  clear  repi-e- 
sentation  of  the  righteousness  which,  through  the  grace  of  the 
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Spirit,  belierers  should  be  ever  striving  to  attain.  While  that  graoe 
is  still  imperfect,  they  are  necessarily  in  danger  of  entertaining 
low  and  defective  views  of  duty ;  nay,  in  times  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion or  undue  excitement,  they  might  even  mistalse  the  motiona 
of  the  flesh  for  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  and  turn  aside  into 
the  path  of  error.  But  the  law  stands  before  them  with  its  reve- 
lation of  righteousnese,  as  a  faithful  and  resplendent  mirror,  in 
wliich  they  may  behold,  without  any  danger  of  delusion  or  mistake, 
the  perfect  image  of  that  excellence  which  they  should  be  ever 
yieiding'to  Grod.  "  We  are  free — we  have  the  Spirit,  and  are  not 
subject  to  bondage."  True,  but  free  only  to  act  as  servants  of 
Clu'ist,  and  not  to  throw  around  you  a  cloak  of  maliciousness. 
You  are  free,  not  to  inti'oduce  what  you  please  into  the  service  of 
God,  for  he  is  a  jealous  Grod,  and  will  not  allow  his  glory  to  be 
associated  with  the  vain  ima,ginations  of  men  ;  you  are  free  to 
worship  him  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  You  are  free — what !  to 
give  or  withhold,  as  seems  good  to  you,  what  may  be  needed  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Giod  in  the  world — to  employ  or  not  for 
sacred  purposes  the  weekly  return  of  his  day  of  rest !  How  impos- 
sible !  seeing,  that  if  you  are  really  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  love 
of  God  must  have  been  breathed  into  your  soul,  so  as  of  necessity 
to  make  it  your  delight  to  do  what  you  can  for  his  glory,  and  to 
engage  in  the  services  which  biing  you  into  nearest  fellowship  with 
heaven. — Thus,  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  is  a  freedom  only  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  law ;  and  the  law  itself  must  stand, 
lest  the  flesh,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spirit's 
gTace,  should  in  its  wantonness  break  out  into  courses  which  are 
displeasing  to  the  mind  of  God. 

So  much  for  the  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense — the  law  of 
the  ten  commandments,  the  freedom  from  which  enjoyed  by  the 
Christian  is  not  absolute,  but  relative  only ;  just  as  the  Israelites' 
want  of  the  Spirit  was  also  relative,  and  not  ateolute,  But  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  called  the  ceremonial  law,  the  freedom  is  absolute, 
and  to  keep  up  the  observance  of  its  symbolical  institutions  and 
services  after  the  new  dispensation  entered,  was  not  only  to  retain 
a  yoke  that  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  also  an  incongruity  to 
be  avoided,  and  even  a  danger  to  be  shuimed.  For  viewed  simply 
as  teaching  ordinances,  intended  to  represent  and  inculcate  the 
great  principles  of  trvith  and  duty,  they  were  superseded  at  the 
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introductioii  of  the  Gospel  by  the  appointment  of  other  mejiriB, 
more  suitable  as  inBtruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  for  minis- 
tering instruction  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  change  then  brought 
into  the  divine  administration  was  characterized  throughout  by  a 
mote  irnmediate  and  direct  handling  of  the  things  of  God.  They 
were  now  things  no  longer  hid  under  a  veil,  but  openly  disclosed 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  And  ordinances,  which  were  adapted  to 
a  state  of  the  church,  when  neither  the  Spirit  was  fully  given,  nor 
the  thinga  of  God  were  clearly  revealed,  could  not  po^ibly  be  such 
as  were  adapted  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  The  grand 
ordinance  here  must  be  the  free  and  open  manifestation  of  the 
truth — written  first  in  the  word  of  inspiration,  and  thenceforth 
continually  proclaimed  anew  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
such  eymholical  institutions  as  might  yet  be  needed,  must  be 
founded  upon  the  clear  revelations  of  this  word,  not  like  those  of 
the  former  dispensation,  spreading  a  veil  over  the  truth,  or  afford- 
ing only  a  dim  shadow  of  better  things  to  come.  Hence,  the  old 
ritual  of  service  should  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  whenever  the 
new  state  of  things  came  in  ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Judaizing  Christians  clung  to  it,  was  the  indication  of  a  very  im- 
perfect enlightemnent  and  corrapt  taste.  Had  they  known  aright 
the  new  wine,  they  would  straightway  have  forsaken  the  old.  So 
long  as  they  could  get  the  kernel  only  through  the  shell,  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  the  one  for  tlie  sake  of  the  other.  But  now, 
when  the  kernel  itself  was  presented  to  them  in  naked  simpUcity, 
still  to  insist  upon  having  the  shell  along  with  it,  was  the  clear 
sign  of  an  unhealthy  condition — an  undoubted  proof  that  they  had 
not  yet  come  to  the  full  knowlet^  and  appreciation  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  were  disposed  to  rest  unduly  in  mere  outward  obsei- 
vances.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  justly  de- 
nounces such  Judaizers  sts  carnal,  and  ss  in  spiritual  things  act^ 
ing  the  part  of  persons  who,  though  of  full  ag-e,  have  not  put  away 
childish  things,  but  continue  in  a  willing  "  bondage  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world." 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  misapprehen- 
sion which  such  conduct  betrayed.  For  while  those  oMinances 
of  the  former  dispensation  were  in  one  point  of  view  means  of  in- 
struction and  grace,  in  another  they  were  signs  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  debt,     Onlling,  as  they  did,  continually  for  ads  of  atone- 
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ment  and  cleaneing,  and  yet  presenting  nothing  that  could  aatie- 
fectorily  purge  the  conscience,  they  were,  even  when  rigorously 
performed,  testimonies,  that  the  heavy  reckoning  for  gnilt  was  not 
yet  properly  met — bonds  of  obligation  for  the  time  relieved,  but 
standing  over  to  some  future  period  for  their  full  and  adequate 
discharge.  This  discharge  in  ftiU  was  given  by  Christ  when  he 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  brought  in  complete  satisfiietion  for  all 
the  demands  of  the  violated  law.  He  is,  therefore,  said  to  have 
"  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  timt  was  against  us, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross."  The  charges 
of  guilt  and  condemnation  which  that  handwriting  had  been  per- 
petually making  against  men  as  transgressors,  were  now  laid  in 
one  mass  upon  the  body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  with  its 
death  were  for  ever  abolished.  So  that  those  ceremonies  being, 
as  Calvin  justly  terms  them,  "  attestations  of  men's  guilt,  and  in- 
struments witnessing  their  liability,"  "Paul  with  good  reason 
warned  the  Colossians  how  seriously  they  would  relapse,  if  they 
allowed  a  yoke  in  that  way  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  By  so 
doing,  they  at  the  same  time,  deprived  themselves  of  all  benefit 
from  Christ,  who,  by  his  eternal  sacrifice  once  offered,  had  abolished 
those  daily  sacrifices,  which  wei'C  indeed  powerful  to  attest  sin, 
but  could  do  nothing  to  destroy  it."  ^  It  was  in  effect  to  say,  that 
they  did  not  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  in  itself  a  perfect  satis- 
fiietion for  the  guilt  of  tiaeir  sins,  but  required  the  purifications  of 
the  law  to  make  it  complete — at  once  dishonouring  Christ,  and 
shewing  that  they  took  the  Old  Testament  ceremonies  for  some- 
thing else  than  they  reaUy  were. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
believera  there  was  still  a  sort  of  propriety,  or  even  of  obligation, 
in  continuing  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  Moses — until,  at  least, 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  formally  discharging  them 
from  all  further  attendance  upon  such  services."  But  there  is  no 
real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  It  is  true  that  no  express 
and  authoritative  injunction  was  given  at  fii'st  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  those  services  ;  but  this  arose  simply  out  of  accommoda- 
tion to  their  religious  prejudices,  which  might  have  received  too 
great  a  shock,  and  among  their  unbelieving  neighbom's  excited 

■  Iiist.  B.  ii.  t.  7.  g  17. 

'  Fov  example,  Fraaef  on  Santl.  in  ilie  iiTtroduclioii  to  psplicatioii  of  Rom,  yil 
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too  outi-ageous  an  opposition,  if  the  change  had  at  once  been  in- 
troduced. But  so  far  as  obligation  and  duty  were  concerned,  they 
should  have  reciuired  no  explicit  annoiuicement  on  the  subject 
different  from  what  had  already  been  given  in  the  facts  of  gospel 
history.  When  the  vail  was  rent  in  twain,  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion at  the  centre,  all  others  of  an  outward  kind  of  necessity  gave 
way.  "When  the  great  High  Priest  had  fulfilled  his  worlt,  no 
work  remained  to  be  done  by  any  other  priest.  The  gospel  of 
ahadowB  was  evidently  gone,  the  gospel  of  realities  come.  And 
the  compliances  which  the  apostles  generally,  and  Paul  himself 
latterly  made  (Acts  xxi.),  to  humour  the  prejudices,  and  sUence 
the  senseless  clamours  of  the  Jews,  though  nece^aryat  first,  were 
yet  carried  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length.  They  palpably 
failed  in  Paul's  case  to  accompKsh  the  end  in  view,  and,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Jewish  Christians  themselves,  were  attended  mth 
jealousies,  self-righteous  bigotry,  growing  feebleness,  and  ultimate 
decay.  "  Before  Messiah's  coming,  the  ceremonies  were  as  the 
swaddling  bands  in  which  he  was  wiupt ;  but  after  it,  they  re- 
sembled the  linen  clothes  which  he  left  in  tlie  grave.  Christ  was 
ia  the  one,  not  in  the  other.  And  using  them  as  the  Galatians 
did,  or  as  the  Jews  do  at  this  day,  they  and  their  language  are  a 
lie ;  for  they  say  he  is  still  to  come  who  is  come  already.  They 
are  now  beggarly  elements,  having  nothing  of  Christ,  the  true 
riches,  in  them."  ^ 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


I  piiiNciPLisa 


SECTION  FIRST, 
J  THE  quKsTiON  wuy  hoses  was  iksthoctbd  in  tiib 

WISDOM     OF    THE    BGTITIAKS,    AMD    WHAT    INFLUENCE    IHIS    MIGHT    BK 
EXPKCTICD  TO  KXEKCISB  ON  HIS  PUTURB  LEGiaLATIOM. 

The  learning  of  Moees  was  briefly  adverted  to  in  an  earlier  part 
of  our  iiivestigatione.*  But  this  is  the  proper  place  for  a  more 
foi-mal  discussion  of  it,  Tvlien  we  are  entering  on  the  explanation 
of  the  Mos^c  symbols  of  worship  and  service.  That  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Egyptian  learning  was  advantageous  to  Moses,  to  the 
extent  formerly  stated,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question.  What- 
ever might  be  its  peculiar  clmracter,  it  would  at  least  serve  the 
purpose  of  expanding  and  ripening  the  faculties  of  his  ndnd — 
would  render  him  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  and 
methods  of  political  government— would  furnish  him  with  an  in- 
sight ioto  the  religious  and  moral  system  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  civilized  nation  of  heathen  antiquity — and  so,  would  not  only 
increase  his  fitness,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  for  holding 
the  high  commission  that  was  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  but  would 
also  lend  to  the  commission  itself,  when  bestowed,  the  recommen- 
dation, wliich  superior  rank  or  learning  ever  yields,  when  devoted 
to  a  sacred  use. 
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Such  advantages,  it  is  obvious,  Moses  might  derive  from  hie 
Egyptian  education,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  precise  cLuality 
of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  thus  became  acquainted.  It  is 
another  question,  how  far  he  might  be  indebted  to  tliat  wiedom 
itself,  as  an  essential  element  in  his  preparation — or  to  what  ex- 
tent the  things  belonging  to  it  might  be  allowed  to  mould  and 
regulate  the  institutions  which  he  was  commissioned  to  impose  on 
Israel.  Scripture  throws  no  direct  light  upon  this  question  ;  it 
affords  materials  only  for  general  inferences  and  probable  conclu- 
sions. And  yet  the  view  we  actually  entertain  on  the  subject  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  spirit  in  which 
we  investigate  the  whole  Mosaic  system,  and  give  a  distinctive 
colouring  to  our  interpretations  of  many  of  its  parts. 

1.  The  opinion  was  undoubtedly  very  prevalent  among  the 
Christian  fathers,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  were  borrowed  from  those  of  Egyjit,  and  were  adopted  as 
divine  ordinances  only  in  accommodation  to  the  low  and  carnal 
state  of  the  Israehtes,  who  had  become  inveterately  attached  to  the 
manners  of  Egypt.  With  the  view,  it  was  supposed,  of  weaning 
them  more  easily  fi:om  the  errors  and  coixaptions  which  had  grown 
upon  them  there,  the  Lord  indulged  them  with  the  retention  of 
many  of  the  customs  of  Egypt,  though  in  themselves  indifferent 
or  even  somewhat  objectionable,  and  gave  a  place  in  his  own  wor- 
ship to  what  they  had  hitherto  seen  associated  with  the  service  of 
idols.  They  rarely  enter  into  partieulars,  and  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  formally  discuss  the  grounds  of  their  opinion  ;  but  very 
commonly  think  it  enough  to  refer  in  support  of  it  to  Ez.  xs.  25, 
where  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  given  Israel  "  statutes  that  were 
not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live."  This 
passage  is  also  much  pressed  by  Spencer,  and,  indeed,  is  the  main 
authority  of  a  scriptural  natm-e  to  which  both  he,  and  after  him 
Warburton  (Div.  Ijegation,  B.  iv.  c.  6),  appeal  in  confirmation  of 
their  general  view  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  By  a  palpable  misim- 
derstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  they  regard  the  De- 
calogue as  the  statutes  in  themselves  really  and  properly  good, 
for  breaking  which  in  the  wilderness,  othei-s,  namely,  the  cere- 
monial observances,  were  imposed  on  them :  "  Because  they  had 
violated  jayjirsi  system  of  laws,  the  Decalogue— I  added  to  them 
my  second  system,  the  ritual  law,  very  aptly  characterised  (when 
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set  in  opposition  to  tlie  moral  law)  by  Btatiites  that  were  not 
good,  and  by  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live." — (War- 
burton.)  In  our  judgment,  most  inaptly  m  characterised  ;  for 
certainly  they  could  least  of  all  have  li^ed  by  the  moral  law, 
which,  as  the  Apostle  testifies,  brings  the  knowledge  of  ein,  and 
the  judgment  of  death ;  and  whatever  life  they  had,  must  rather 
have  come  by  the  ritual,  tlian  the  moral  law.  Besides,  Mosee 
imd  got  all  the  instruction  regarding  the  tabernacle  and  its  ordi- 
nances before  the  revolt  took  place  about  the  golden  calf ;  so  that 
the  tabernacle-worship  went  before  this,  and  was  no  after-thought, 
resorted  to  in  conseijuence  of  the  revolt.  But  it  is  quite  beside 
the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to  eompai'e  one  part  of  the  law  with 
another ;  "  it  is  impossible  that  he  could,  e^ecially  after  his  own  , 
declarations  r^aa-ding  the  law,  designate  it  by  such  terms ;  the 
laws  not  good,  bringing  death  and  destruction,  are  opposed  to  those 
of  God ;  they  are  the  heathen  observances  which  were  arbitrarily 
put  in  the  room  of  Uie  other." — (Haveraiek)  So  also  Oalvin, 
yitringa,  Obs.  Sacrfe,  L.  ii.  c.  1.  sec.  17.  Indeed,  Jerome,  though 
he  hesitates  as  to  the  proper  meaning,  has  correctly  enough  ex- 
pressed it  in  these  words :  "  Hoc  est,  dimiait  eos  oogitationibus, 
et  desiderus  suis,  ut  facerent  quie  non  conveniunt." — Parallel  is 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  12 :  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts, 
and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels ;"  Acts  vii.  42,  "  He  gave 
them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven;"  Rom.  i.  24  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  11.' 

Spencer,  supporting  himself  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
and  by  a  distorted  interpretation  of  one  or  two  passages  of  Scrip- 
tare,  has,  with  great  learning  and  industry  (in  his  work  De  Legibus 
Hebrfeorum),  endeavoured  to  malte  good  the  proposition,  that 
the  immediate  and  proper  design  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  abo- 

'  The  i-efecences  to  tlie  fnthers  may  be  found  in  Spencer  De  Leg.  Hebr.  I.  c.  1. 
Dealing  lias  an  acute  dissertnlion  on  this  paasage  (Obs.  Sao.  P.  ii.  cli.  23),  in  which  lie 
very  sucoesafuliy  refutes  the  interpretatioa  ot  tlie  UiiUiera,  Spencer,  and  ^tJiose  of  iater 
times,  who  auljBtantially  adopt  Ma  yiaw,  but  also  objects  to  tlie  liew  ^van  ot  it  here, 
aud  eontfiiids,  that  tlie  statules  not  good,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  could  not  hve, 
.were  God's  chastisementa  punishing  them  !w  thdr  ■violations  of  hie  good  and  life-giving 
orfinancea.  We  have  no  doubt  that  three  chosdsements  were  in  the  eye  of  tha  prophet, 
but  not  to  the  eiccluMon.  of  the  other ;  God  gave  them  up  to  foolish  oonnselB  and  a  re- 
probate mind,  that  they  might  manifestly  appear  to  be  undeserving  of  Ms  cave,  and  be 
Jeft  tn  inliei-it  the  recompense  tiial  was  meet  for  their  pervaraih-. 
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iish  idolatry  and  preserve  the  Isi'aelites  in  the  worship  of  the  one 
tnie  G-od ;  and  that,  for  the  better  effecting  of  this  purpose,  the 
Lord  introduced  many  heathenish,  chiefly  Egyptian,  customs  into 
his  service,  and  eo  changed  or  rectified  others,  as  to  convert  them 
into  a  bulwark  against  idolatry.  He  coupled  with  this,  no  doubt, 
a  secondarj'  design,  "  the  mystic  and  typical  reason,"  as  he  calls 
it — that,  namely,  of  adumbrating  the  better  things  of  the  Gospel. 
But  this  occupies  such  an  inferior  and  subordinate  place,  and  is 
occasionally  spoken  of  in  such  disparaging  terms,  that  one  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction  of  hie  having  held  it  in  veiy  small  ^tima- 
tion.  He  even  represents  this  mystical  reference  to  higher 
things  than  those  immediately  concerned,  as  done  partly  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  early  bent  given  to  the  mind  of  Moses.^  And 
of  course,  when  he  comes  to  particulars,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  a 
few  things  of  greater  prominence,  such  as  the  tabernacle,  the  ark, 
and  the  more  important  institutions,  that  he  can  deem  it  advis- 
able to  search  for  any  mystical  meaning  whatever.  To  go  more 
minutely  to  work,  he  eharactei-ises  as  a  kind  of  "  sporting  with 
sacred  things ;"  and  declares  his  concurrence  in  a  sentiment  of 
8t  Chrysostom,  that  "all  such  things  were  but  venerable  and 
niuetrious  memorials  of  Jewish  ignorance  and  stupidity."" 

It  is  not  80  much,  however,  in  this  depreciation  of  the  symbo- 
lical and  typical  import  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  that  the  work  of 
Spencer  was  fitted  to  give  a  false  impression  of  its  real  character 
and  object,  as  in  the  connection  he  necessarily  sought  to  establish, 
while  endeavouring  to  prove  his  main  proposition,  between  the 
institutions  of  Moses  and  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Though 
charged  with  a  divine  commission,  Moses  appears,  in  point  of 
fact,  only  as  an  improved  Egyptian,  and  his  whole  religious  sys- 
tem is  nothing  more  than  a  refinement  on  the  customs  and  polity 
of  Egypt.  Not  a  few  of  the  rites  introduced  were  useless  (legi- 
bus  et  ritibus  inutilibus,  p.  26),  some  were  viewed  as  only  toler- 
able fooleries  (quos  ineptias  norat  esse  tolerabiles,  p.  640), 
and  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
hut  for  the  currency  they  had  already  obtained  in  Egypt,  and 
the  liking  the  Israelites  had  there  acquired  for  them.  But 
on  such  a  view,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  ritual  of  Moses,  could  have  been  an  acceptable 

■  De  Leg,  HeU  p.  310.  '  Ibid.  p.  215. 
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eervice,  and  tlie  very  imposition  of  such  a  ritual  in  the  name  of 
God,  must  have  been  a  liind  of  pious  fraud,  "  God,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Bahr,  "  appeai-8  as  a  Jesuit,  who  makes  nee  of  bad 
means  to  accomphsh  a  good  end.  Spencer,  for  example,  consi- 
ders sacriiice  as  an  invention  of  religious  barbarity,  an  evidence 
of  superstitious  views  of  the  divine  nature ;  now,  when  God  by 
Mose«,  not  only  coniirmed  for  ever  the  offerings  already  in  com- 
mon use,  but  also  extended  and  enlarged  the  sacrificial  code,  in- 
stead of  thereby  extirpating  the  mistalien  views,  he  would  really 
have  sanctioned  and  most  strongly  enforced  them  ...  Be^des,  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  the  Egyptians,  and  that  in  particular  of 
Moses,  as  represented  in  the  Pentateuch  at  the  time  of  the  Exo- 
dus, would  lead  os  to  expect  an  intentional  shunning  of  every 
thing  Egyptian,  especially  in  religious  matters,  rather  than  an 
imitation  and  borrowing.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
is  set  forth  as  the  special  token  of  divine  love  and  power,  as  the 
greatest  salvation  wrought  for  Israel,  as  the  peculiar  pledge  of 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  and  a  separate  feast  was  devoted  to 
the  commemoration  of  this  divine  goodness.  It  is  unqu^tionahle 
that  there  was  here  every  inducement  for  Moses  maldng  the  se- 
paration of  Israel  from  Egj^t  as  broad  as  possibla  For  this, 
however,  it  was  indispensably  necessaiy  to  brand  everything  pro- 
perly Egyptian,  and  extirpate  by  all  means  the  veiy  remem- 
brance of  it.  But  by  adopting  the  Egyptian  ritual,  Moses  would 
have  directly  sanctioned  what  was  Egyptian,  and  would  have  per- 
petuated the  remembrance  of  the  land  of  darkness  and  servi- 
tude."' 

Indeed,  the  objectionable  character  of  Spencer's  views  could 
scarcely  be  better  exposed  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bolingbrolte, 
when  railing  in  his  usual  style  against  the  current  theology  of 
his  day :  "  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  worship,  God 
prescribes  to  them  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  founded 
on  the  Bupeistitions  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  were  to  be 
weaned,  or  in  some  analogy  to  them.  They  were  never  weaned 
entirely  from  all  the  superstitions :  and  the  great  merit  of  the  law 

'  Sjmbolili,  B.  i.  a.  41,  42.  The  latter  part  is  ataied  rather  too  oomprehpnfjvely,  aa 
we  shaJl  shew  by  and  by.  The  circumstances  were  ench  as  to  have  led  Moses  rather  lo 
avoid  thaw  to  seek  an  imitation  of  what  whs  Egyptian,  but  it  was  imposwble  altogether 
to  ejtclnde  it,  or  prepiaely  to  hninrt  every  thing  properly  Egyptian. 
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of  Mosee  was  teacliing  the  people  to  adore  one  God,  much  as  the 
idolatrous  nations  adored  seva'al.  This  may  he  called  sanctifying 
Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  in  theological  langTiage,  but  it  is  pro- 
faning the  pure  ■worship  of  Giod  in  the  language  of  common 
sense."' 

But  while  Spencer's  views  lay  open  to  such  formidable  objec- 
tions, and  were  opposed  to  the  more  serious  theology  of  the  age, 
they  gradually  niade  way  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  the  influence  of  Ms  work  may  be  traced  through  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  theological  litei'ature  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament  down  even  to  a  recent  period.  The  work  owed  this 
extraordinary  Euccees  to  the  inunenBe  pains  that  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  it — ^its  exact  method,  comprehensive  plan,  and  lucid 
expression — and  also'  to  the  great  still  which  the  autlior  displayed 
in  availing  himself  of  all  the  learning  then  accessible  upon  the 
subject,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  general  argument.  His 
"views  were  eagerly  embraced  on  the  Continent  by  Le  Clerc,  and 
(in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch),  pushed  to  consequences  from 
which  Spencer  himself  would  have  shrunk.  Then  Michaelis  came 
with  his  masculine  intellect,  his  stores  of  oriental  learning,  but 
low  and  worldly  sense,  discovering  so  many  sanatoiy,  medicinal, 
political,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  reasons  but  moral  and  reli- 
gious onra,  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses,  that  if  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  was  in  some  measure  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  accommodating  his  poKcy  to  heathenish  notions  and  customs, 
it  was  only  to  establish  for  him  the  ec[ually  qn^tionable  reputa- 
tion of  a  well-skilled  Egyptian  sage,  or  an  accomplished  worldly 
legislator.    In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  it  w 


'  Pliilosoplilcal  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  377,  It  is  remarked  by  Arohbiahop  Mflgee,  that 
Spencer's  watt  "  lias  always  been  resorted  to  by  infidel  iTiitfjn,  In  order  to  wing  their 
sha-fts  more  effectively  against  the  Mosaic  revelation."  See  note  60  to  his  work  on  the 
Atonement,  where  also  are  to  be  found  some  good  remarks  on  such  views  generally,  al- 
though, in  resting  upon  the  ground  of  Witsius,  he  does  not  place  the  opposition  to  tliem 
on  its  proper  basis.  He  speaks  of  TiUotson  as  having  been  befbre-hand  with  Spencer  in 
propounding  tlie  general  view  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  eerlaiuly 
Barrow  (in  his  Seimon  on  the  Impetfeotion  of  the  Jeivjah  Eeli^on),  exkibits  to  the  full 
Bs  low  a  view  of  the  le^slation  of  Moses  as  Spencer  iiimself  did  shortly  afterwards.  We 
liave  no  donbt  that  the  view  itself  was  an  offehoot  of  the  semi-deisticol  philosophy  which 
sprung  up  at  that  period  in  England  ss  a  kind  of  re-acUon  from  Puritanism,  and  almost 
simnltaneously  uisinnalod  itjself  into  vaiioua  pmductioiia  of  the  mora  learned  theologians. 
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to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  it  was  somewhat  out  of  character  to 
claim  for  Moses  a  properly  divine  commiesion,  and  quite  incredible 
that  signs  and  wonders  should  have  been  wrought  by  heaven  to 
confirm  and  establish  it.  After  such  pioneers,  the  way  was  open 
for  the  subtle  explanations  of  rationaiisnij  and  the  rude  assaults 
of  avowed  infidelity.^ 

In  Britain  the  influence  of  Spencer's  work  has  also  been  very 
mai'ked,  though,  from  the  character  of  the  national  mind,  and 
other  counteracting  influences,  the  results  were  not  so  directly  and 
extensively  pernicious.  The  more  learned  works  that  have  since 
issued  from  the  press,  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Books  of  Moses,  have  for  the  most  part  home  no  unequivocal 
indications  of  the  weight  of  Spencer's  name ;  while  the  better 
convictions,  and  the  more  practical  aim  of  the  authors,  generally 
kept  them  from  embracing  his  views  in  all  their  grossness,  and 
canying  them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  Even  War- 
burton,  who  espouses  in  its  full  extent  Spencer's  view  regarding 
the  primary  and  immediate  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  as 
being  intended  to  "  preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  by  means  of 
institutions  pai^tly  in  compliance  to  their  Egyptian  pi-ejndices,  and 
partly  in  oppc«ition  to  those  and  the  like  superstitions"^ — yet  gives 
a  decidedly  higher  place  to  the  typical  heaaing  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  and  comes  much  nearer  the  truth  in  representing  both  ite 
religious  use  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  its  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  New.^  Such  writers  as  Lowman*  and 
Shaw,^  gave  only  a  partial  and  reluctant  assent  to  some  of  Spen- 
cer's positions ;  and  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  they  did  not 
see  how  to  dispose  of  his  proofs  and  authorities.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  though  he  afterwards  substantially  grants  what  Speneer 
contended  for,  yet  expresses  hie  dissatisfaction  with  the  general 
aim  of  Spencer's  worij,  by  saying,  tlrat  "  upon  the  whole  he  was 
stiU  apt  to  imagine,  that  however  it  might  have  been  one  part  of 
the  Divine  purpose  to  guard  Israel  against  a  corruption  from  the 
Eg^'ptian  idolatry,  by  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  this 

'  Michaelis  did  not  himaelf  positively  avow  his  disbelief  of  the  miracnious  in  tlie  Iiia. 
tory  of  Mosee,  but  be  plainly  betvayed  Ms  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it  as  far  ex  pcBsible,  by 
his  q^uesiions  to  Niebahr  in  regaid  to  Ihe  passage  tlirougb  the  Bed  Sea. 
"  Divine  Leg.,  B.  iv.  a.  6,  and  v.  B.  1,   *  Bational  of  the  lUtnal  of  the  Hebrew  'Worsbip. 
s  IhLd.  B.  vi.  s,  -y  find  6.  '  p],jlogoph)-  of  Ji.rtaif;in, 
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was  not  the  principal  design  of  it."  It  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  such  had  been  ita  principal  d^ign.  And  strange  it  cer- 
tainly was,  that  men,  not  to  say  of  penetration  and  learning,  but 
with  their  eyes  open,  could  ever  have  imagined  that  it  was  so. 
For  what  do  we  not  see,  when  we  direct  our  view  to  the  latter 
days  of  the  Jewish  commonwealtli  ?  We  see  this  end  mtst  com- 
pletely attained,  A  people  never  existed  that  were  more  flrmly 
established  in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  and  more  thoroughly 
alienated  from  the  superstitions  of  heathenism ;  and  yet  never  were 
a  people  more  thoroughly  and  generally  estranged  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  more  hostile  to  the  claims  of  heaven.  80 
that,  in  adopting  the  hypothesis  iu  question,  one  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the  principal  and  pri- 
mary design  of  that  religious  economy  might  have  been  accom- 
plished, while  still  the  persons  subject  to  it  were  neither  true  wor- 
shippers of  the  living  God,  nor  fitted  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  Son. 

The  same  considerations  hold  in  regard  to  the  other  reason  com- 
monly assigTied  by  this  class  of  writers  for  the  rites  of  Judaism — 
the  separation  of  the  people  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  thin^,  that  could  not  have 
been  more  than  an  incidental  and  temporary  end.  The  covenant, 
out  of  which  all  Judaism  grew,  containing  the  promise,  tliat  in 
the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  famihes  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 
it  could  never  be  the  direct  intention  and  design  of  the  ordinances 
connected  with  it,  to  place  them  in  formal  antagonism  to  the 
other  nations.  This  effect  was  no  farther  to  have  been  produced 
than  by  the  Israelites  becoming  too  holy  for  intercourse  with  the 
nations.  In  so  far  as  thk  distinction  did  not  exist,  both  were 
virtually  alike ;  the  Israelites  also  were  uncircumcised  and  heathen ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  placed  under  such  sanctifying 
ordinances,  was  chiefly  designed  to  have  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  surrounding  heathen,  and  induce  them  to  seek  for  Hght  and 
biasing  from  Israel.  Hence,  Deut.  xxxii,  43:  "Kejoice,  0  ye 
nations,  with  his  people  ;"  and  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  "  Mine  house  shall  be 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people." 

2.  A  widely  different,  and  in  many  respects  entirely  opposite 
view  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  has  also  been  maintained.  Its 
chief  e'^ipounder  and  advocatej  as  opposed  to  Spencer,  was  Witsius, 
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whose  ^gyptiaca  was  published  witli  the  express  design  of  meet- 
ing the  ai^umenta  and  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  work  of 
Spencer. '  In  this  production,  Witsius  admits  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law 
and  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  in  particular  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  he  even  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage  from  Kiicher,  in 
which  this  similarity  ia  asserted  to  have  been  so  manifest,  that 
"  either  the  Egyptians  must  have  hebraized,  or  the  Hebrews  must 
have  egyptized."  Nor  does  he  think  it  improbable  that  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  rites  were  so 
often  classed  together  at  Rome,  and  enactments  made  for  retrain- 
ing them  as  alike  pernicious.''  But  he  contends,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  of  the  things  in  which  this  resemblance  stood,  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  but  common  to  them  mth  otlier  nations 
of  heathen  antiquity ;  and  ^ecially,  that  in  so  far  as  there  might 
be  any  borrowing  in  the  case,  it  was  more  likely  the  Egyptians 
boiTOwed  from  the  Hebrews,  than  the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. His  positions  were  generally  acquieced  in  by  the  more 
orthodox  and  evangelical  divines  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  a 
somewhat  singular  fact,  that  the  commencement  of  a  false  theo- 
logy in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  had  its  rise  in  this  country, 
and  this  country  itself  derived  the  chief  corrective  against  the  evil 
from  abroad.  In  two  important  respects,  however,  the  argument 
of  Witsius  was  not  satisfactory,  and  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient 
antidote  to  the  work  of  Spencer.  1.  He  failed  in  proving,  or  even 
in  rendering  it  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  boiTowed  from  the 
Israelites  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  which  the  customs  of  the 
two  nations  resembled  each  otlier.     Warburton  is  quite  successftil 

'  Siieiicsr'a  work  cBlled  forth  many  otter  opponents,  but  Witsiiis  continued  to  hold 
the  highest  place.  The  jEgyptiaca  was  followed  by  a  respectable  work  ot  Meyer,  De 
Temporibns  et  Feetis  diebus  Hebraomm — the  first  part  agiunst  Sif  John  Mareham,  the 
£e;;ond  against  Spencer,  taking  up  BobstautiaUy  tbe  9iune  ground  as  Witsina.  YitriDga 
also  opposes  the  leading  views  of  Spencer,  hi  varions  parts  of  bis  Obs.  Sacrce,  sa  does 
Deyling  also,  in  hia  Obs.  Sac.  In  this  counhy,  Shuckfocd  ia  the  first  vol,  of  his  Con- 
nection of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiafoiy,  and  Gravta  in  hia  Lectures  on  the  Pentatench  (he 
has  only  one  leottire  on  the  subject,  P.  ii.  Lee.  v.),  with  various  other  writers  of  hifferior 
note,  have  opposed  Spencer,  on  the  groiind  of  Witsins,  and  without  adding  to  it5  strength. 
Daubeuy'd  Connection  between  the  Old  and  tlie  Hew  Teatainent,  thoi^h  praised  by 
Magee  in  bis  notjs  on  this  subject,  does  not  touch  on  the  eontroversy,  and,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  is  an  hiferior  work. 
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here  ia  meeting  the  poaitiona  of  Witsiua  and  his  followers,  both 
on  account  of  the  unquestionable  antiq^uity  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions, and  the  want  of  any  such  connection  between  the  two 
nations  as  to  render  a  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians 
from  the  Israehtes  in  the  least  degi^ee  likely.  And  the  more  re- 
cent investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  history  and 
condition  of  ancient  Egypt,  by  such  inquirers  as  Heeren,  Rosaelhni, 
and  WilMnsonj  have  given  such  confirmation  to  the  views  of 
Warburton,  in  this  respect,  that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as 
conclusively  established.  It  is  not  only  against  probabihty,  but 
we  may  even  say  against  the  well  authenticated  iacte  of  history, 
to  allege  that  the  Egyptians  had  to  any  extent  borrowed  from  the 
Israelites.  2.  If  in  this  respect  the  argument  of  Witsius  was 
erroneous,  in  another  it  was  defective ;  it  made  no  attempt  to 
supply  what  had  partly  occasioned  the  work  of  Spencer,  and  cer- 
tainly contributed  much  to  its  success — a  more  solid  and  better- 
grounded  system  of  typology.  TLis  still  remained  as  arbitrary 
and  capricious  in  its  expositions  of  Old  Testament  events  and  in- 
stitutions as  it  had  been  before — ^iike  a  nose  of  wax,  as  Spencer 
somewhere  sneeringlyj  though  not  without  reason,  terms  it,  which 
might  be  bent  any  way  one  pleased.  Orthodox  divines  should,  as 
Hengstenberg  remarks,  "  have  du'ccted  all  their  powers  to  a  fim- 
damental  and  profitable  investigation  into  the  sj-mbolical  and 
typical  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  institutions."'  But  not  liaviog 
done  this,  though  they  succeeded  in  weakening  some  of  Spencer's 
statements,  and  pi'ot'ing  the  connection  between  the  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  customs  to  be  less  in  certain  cases  than  he  imagined,  yet 
his  system,  as  a  whole,  had  the  advantage  of  an  apparently  settled 
and  consistent  foundation,  while  theirs  seemed  to  swim  only  iji 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

3.  In  recent  times,  considerable  advances  have  been  made  toward 
the  supplying  of  this  deiicieney  on  the  part  of  Witsius  and  his 
followers.  Much  praise  is  due,  especially  to  Bahr,  for  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  more  profound  and  systematic  explanation  of 
the  symbols  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  although,  from  some  ra^ 
dical  defects  in  his  doctrinal  views,  the  meaning  he  brings  out  is 
often  far  from  being  satisfactory.     On  the  particular  point  now 

'  Aiithoiitie,  I   p.  8, 
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under  consideration,  he  substantially  agrees  with  Witaius,  holding 
the  institutions  of  Mos^  to  have  been  in  no  respect  derived  from 
Egypt ;  but  differing  so  far,  that  he  conceives  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  as  little  indebted  to  the  Israelites,  aa  the  Israelites  to 
the  Egyptians.  He  maintains,  that  whatever  similarity  existed 
between  their  respective  institutions,  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
employing  like  symbols  to  express  like  ideas,  which  rendered  a 
certain  degree  of  similarity  in  aU  symbolical  rehgions  unavoidable. 
"  Even  if  we  should  grant,"  he  says,  "  a  direct  borrowing  in  psw- 
ticular  cases,  why  should  not  the  lawgiver  have  adopted  that 
which  appeared  formally  suitable  to  him  ?  The  natural  and  the 
sensible  is  by  no  means  in  itself  heathenish,  and  the  sensible  things 
of  which  the  heathens  avaUed  themselves,  to  represent  religious 
ideas,  did  not  become  in  the  least  heathenish  from  having  been 
apphed  to  such  a  use.  The  main  inquiry  still  is,  what  was  indi- 
cated by  these  signs,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  particulars,  but 
pre-eminently  in  their  combination  into  one  entire  system.  Be- 
sides, no  case  is  known  to  us,  in  which  any  such  borrowing  can 
with  certainty  be  proved-"'  "  The  investigations,"  he  again  says, 
"  recently  prosecuted  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  into  the  religions 
of  the  eastern  nations  shew,  that  what  was  formerly  regarded  aa 
peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the  religion  of  Moses,  is  also  to  be  found 
among  other  nations  of  the  East,  especially  amongst  the  Indians, 
and  yet  nobody  would  maintain  that  Moses  borrowed  his  cere- 
monial institutions  from  India"'  TJncLuestionably  not ;  but  there 
may  still  be  suificient  ground  for  holding,  that,  without  travelling 
to  India  to  see  what  was  there,  he  took  what  suited  his  purpose 
near  at  hand.  Besides,  Hengstenberg  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Books 
of  Moses,  has  endeavoured  to  prove — and  in  some  cases  we  think 
has  successfully  proved,  that  there  are  distinct  traces  to  be  found 
in  the  laws  of  Moses  of  Egyptian  usf^s,  and  that  Eahr  is  not 
borne  out  by  liis  authorities,  in  alleging  the  same  usages  to  have 
existed  elsewhere.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  Bahr's 
position  as  somewhat  extreme  ;  and  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Egyptian  education  of  Moses,  and  the  influence  this  might  war- 
rantably  be  supposed  to  exert  upon  the  institutions  he  was  after- 
wai-ds  honoured  to  introduce,— a  subject  not  formally  discussed 

'  Symbolik,  i.  p.  34.  '  11).  13. 
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by  either  of  these  authors — we  submit  the  following  propositions 
aa  at  once  grounded  in  reason,  and  borae  out  by  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  procedure. 

1.  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  principle, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  acquaintance  Moses  posseeeed  with 
the  customs  and  learning  of  Egypt,  this  could  in  no  case  be  tlie 
direct  and  formal  reason  of  his  imposing  anything  as  an  obh'gation 
on  the  IsraeHtea.  For  the  whole,  and  eveiy  pai-t  of  his  worlc,  he 
bad  a  commission  from  above,  and  nothing  was  admitted  into  his 
institutions,  which  did  not  first  approve  itself  to  divine  wisdom, 
and  carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  divine  authority,  "  When  the 
Lord  was  going  to  found  a  new  commonwealth,  aa  it  was  really 
new,  he  wished  it  also  to  appear  such  to  the  Israelites.  Hence, 
its  fonn  or  appearance,  not  as  fabricated  from  the  rubbish  of 
Canaanite  or  Egyptian  superstitions,  but  as  let  down  from  heaven, 
was  first  shewn  to  Moees  on  the  eaci'ed  mount,  that  everything  in 
Israel  might  be  ordered  and  settled  after  that  pattern,  Nor  did 
he  wish  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  people,  to  determine  by  then- 
own  judgment  even  the  smallest  points  in  religion.  He  deter- 
mined all  things  himself,  even  to  the  nainut^t  circmnstances  ;  so 
that,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  they  were  forbidden  eitlier  to  omit 
or  to  change  anything.  Thus,  it  became  the  majesty  of  the 
supreme  God  to  subdue  his  people  to  himself,  not  by  the  wiles  of 
a  tortuous  and  crooked  policy,  but  by  a  royal  path,  the  simple 
exercise  of  his  own  authority ;  and  so,  to  accustom  them  from  the 
first  to  lay  aside  all  carnal  considerations,  and  to  talte  the  will 
alone  of  their  King  and  Lord  as  their  common  rule  in  all  things."  ^ 
The  passage  in  Deut.  xii.  30-32,  is  alone  sufiicient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this :  "  Take  heed,  that  thou  inquire  not  after  their 
gods  (viz.  of  the  nations  of  Canaan),  saying,  How  did  these  nations 
eerve  their  gods  ?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do 
so  unto  the  Lord  thy  G-od ;  for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their  gods.  What  thing 
soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it ;  thou  slialt  not  add 
thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it." 

That  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  religious  customg  and  sacrificial  system  of  the  Israelites,  and 
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those  of  other  nations,  sufScient  to  stamp  theirs  as  peculiarly  their 
own,  even  heathen  writers  have  in  the  strongest  terms  affirmed.^ 
That  it  would  be  so,  was  implied  in  the  declaration  of  Moses  to 
Pharaoh,  when  he  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  leave  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lest  "  they  should  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians."  In  whatever  respecte  this  might  be  the  case — ^whether 
ill  the  Mnd  of  victims  offered,  or  in  the  manner  of  offering  them, 
the  statement  at  least  indicates  a  strong  contrariety  between  the 
■worship  to  be  instituted  among  them,  and  that  already  established 
among  the  Bgyptiana.  And  in  the  further  statement  of  Moses : 
"  We  shall  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God  as  he  shall  conmiand  us/' 
(Ex.  Tiii.  27),  be  grounds  their  entire  worship,  whether  it  might 
in  some  respects  resemble  or  differ  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  on 
the  sole  and  absolute  authority  of  God. 

2.  But  as  the  laws  and  institutions  which  God  prescribes  to  his 
people  in  any  particular  age,  must  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  times 
and  cii-cumstances  in  which  they  live,  so  it  is  unpossible  but  that 
the  fact  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people  having  been  in- 
structed in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  most  civilized  nation  of  antiquity, 
nmst  have  to  some  extent  modified  both  the  civil  and  religious 
polity  of  which  he  was  instinmentally  the  author.  No  man  legis- 
lates in  the  abstract,  but  with  a  careftd  and  considerate  adaptar- 
tion  to  the  present  state  and  aspect  of  society ;  and  this  always 
the  more,  the  higher  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  legislator, 
Moses,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  connec- 
tion with  what  was  counted  wise  and  polished  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  he  only  possessed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  what  belonged 
iilao  in  some  degree  to  his  bretiiren.  And  that  the  people  for 
whom  he  was  to  legislate,  had  grovirn  up  in  a  civilized  country, 
and  an  artificial  atat-e  of  society,  femiiiar,  at  least,  with  the  results 
of  Egyptian  learning,  if  but  littie  initiated  into  the  learning  itself, 
natm-aUy  called  for  a  corresponding  advancement  in  the  whole 
structure  of  his  religious  polity.  Eor,  what  was  needed  to  develope 
and  express  either  the  civil  or  the  religions  life  of  a  people  so 
reared,  would  in  many  respects  differ  from  what  might  have  suited 
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a  mde  and  uncultivated  horde.  So  that  a  certain  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Egypt  was  absolntflly  necessary  in  the  Hebrew 
pohty,  if  it  was  to  possess  a  suitable  adaptation  to  the  real  pro- 
gress of  society  in  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilized  Hfe.  To  in- 
stance only  in  one  particular — the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing 
must  alone  have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  on  the  code 
of  laws  prescribed  to  tliis  new  people.  Where  such  an  art  is 
unknown,  the  laws  must  necessarily  he  few,  the  institutions  natu- 
ral and  simple,  and  the  degree  of  instruction  eonnect«d  with  them 
of  the  most  elementary  nature — such  as  oral  tradition  might  be 
sufficient  to  preserve,  or  the  verses  of  some  popular  hards  to  teach. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  is  for  a  people  among 
whom  writii^  is  known  and  familiarly  used,  it  will  naturally 
embrace  a  much  wider  range,  and  branch  iteelf  out  into  a  far 
gi-eater  variety  of  particulars.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  that,  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  the  IsraeUtes  were  a^ociated  with  the 
manners  of  Egypt,  and  Moses  was  from  his  youth  instructed  in 
all  its  learning,  For,  whatever  mysteiy  hangs  over  the  first  in- 
vention of  letters,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  that  Egypt 
was  the  country  where  the  art  of  writing  was  first  brought  into 
general  practice,  and  that  at  a  period  long  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Moses,  But,  without  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
this  art,  Moses  could  not  have  delivered  such  a  system  of  laws  as 
constituted  the  framework  of  his  dispensation — which,  from  their 
multiplicity,  could  not  otherwise  have  been  remembered,  and  from 
their  prevailing  character,  as  opposed  to  the  corrupt  tendencies 
of  the  people,  the  people  themselves  were  but  too  willing  to  forget. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  written,  and 
that  what  was  pre-eminently  the  law,  should  even  he  engraved, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  durability,  upon  tables  of  stone.  AH  this 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver, 
as  requisite  to  fit  him  for  being  instrumentaUy  the  author  of  such 
a  dispensation,  and  a  certain  influence  necessarily  exerted  by  hie 
learning  on  his  legislation.  It  implies  also  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  on  the  part  of  the  people,  whose  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  admit  of  and  call  for  such  a  legislator,^ 

'  We  hare  already  apoken,  towoid  Che  close  of  dinp.  i.  s.  1,  of  tlie  connectlan  bc- 
Iwean  the  dvilizntion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  nltivnaie  pnTjioaea  of  God  in  reapect  hi 
them.     The  pariicidar  point  more  especially  noticed  in  the  text  here— tlie  esistonce  and 
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3,  We  can  veiy  easily,  however,  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
perceive  how  a  still  more  direct  and  intimate  connection  might 
in  some  respects  be  legitimately,  and  even  advantageously,  ^ta- 
i)lished  between  the  state  of  matters  in  Egypt,  and  that  intro- 
duced by  Moses  among  the  Isiaelitea.  In  things,  for  example, 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  due  order  and  discipline 
among  the  people,  or  for  the  becoming  support  of  the  ministers 
and  ordinance  of  religion — ^thin^  which  human  nature  is  dis- 
posed, if  not  altogether  to  shun,  at  least  improperly  to  curtail 
and  limit,  it  might  have  been  the  part  of  the  highest  wisdom  to 
take  substantially  the  aiTangements  which  already  existed  in 
Egypt,  For  as  these  must,  from  their  very  nature,  have  im- 
posed a  species  of  burden  upon  the  Israelites,  the  thought,  that 
the  same  had  been  borne  even  by  the  depraved  and  idolatrous 
people  from  whom  they  were  now  separated,  would  the  more 
easily  reconcile  them  to  its  obligations.  This  is  a  principle 
which  we  find  recognised  and  acted  on  in  gospel-times.  There 
must  be  self-denial,  and   a  readiness  to   undergo   labour  and 


familiar  Hse  of  the  avt  of  writing  in  Egypt,  at  the  lime  of  Israel's  et^onni  there,  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  coutroveray,  hnt  is  now  vii'taHlly  settled,  ho  for  as  our  im- 
mediate  pra^jose  ia  concemed.  How  olphabatieal  writing  was  invented,  or  by  whom,  or 
whether  it  was  not  transmitted  from  the  ages  before  the  flood,  and  might  consequently 
be  clahned  by  each  of  the  more  emisent  raocE  or  nations  that  aftowords  atuea  as  their 
own,  these  me  still  miesplored  mysteries,  and  likely  to  remain  such.  The  opinion  is 
now  very  pTBTalenl,  tliat  ths  invendon  belongs  to  Egypt,  and  grew  out  of  a  gradual 
improvement  of  the  original  hieioglyphic  or  picl.ure-writjng.  So  esifficially  Wnrbarlon, 
Div.  Leg.  B.  iv.  s.  4,  and  many  of  the  recent  writers  on  hieroglyphics.  Sea  tfie  ArtEclfl 
IlieroglypMos,  in  Encyclop.  Britan.  and  Heeven's  introdoction  to  the  second  voL  on 
Africa-  But  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  it  stands  connected  with  such 
ditficullies,  tliat  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  the  subject,  hold  the 
order  of  things  to  have  been  pi'edsely  the  revei'se.  They  conceive  that  the  moat  com- 
plicated ^yas  also  the  last,  that  ont  of  the  alphabetieal  writing  came  the  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphic, and  this  again  gave  rise  to  the  ideographic  and  figurative.  So,  in  part  at  least, 
Zoega,  also  Klaproth,  Latromie,  and  Hangstenborg,  wlio  reinarks,  in  confirmation  of  tbis 
view,  that  "  the  hieroglyphic  wiiring  was  exclusively  a  sacred  one,  and  hence  conveys 
the  impression,  that  it  was  hitended  to  darken  what  already  esisied  in  a  simple  form ; 
if  we  seek  in  hieroglyphic  writmg  the  commencement  of  wiitJng  in  general,  we  can 
scarcely  coifipi'ehend  how  it  should  from  the  first  have  been  esclusively  employed  by  the 
priests"  (AHiheiitie,  des  Pent.  i.  p.  441-6,  where  also  sea  qnotations  from  the  other  writers 
mentjoned  as  holding  this  view).  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  the  know- 
ledge and  nse  of  letter  wiiting  reaches  hack  to  a  period  beyond  ail  authentic  prefane  hiS' 
toiy,  and  dates  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  by  most  early  nntiona, 
the  invention  of  it  was  aaciibed  to  one  of  thoir  gods— by  the  Phcenlciana  to  Thaaut,  by 
VOL.  II.  P 
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fatigue  in  the  Christian  ;  and  this  the  Apostle  enforces  ty  a  re- 
ference to  the  toils  of  the  husbandman,  the  hardships  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  even  the  pains-taking  labo:ions  diligence  of  the  comba- 
tant in  the  Grrecian  games  (2  Tim.  ii.  3-6  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24).  There 
must  be  a  decent  maintenance  provided  for  those  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  ministry ;  and 
the  reasonaMeness  and  propriety  of  this,  he  in  part  grounds  on 
■what  was  usually  done  amongst  men  in  the  commonest  occupa- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  the  custom,  prevalent  ahke  among  Jews 
and  Gfentiles,  for  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar  to  live  of  the 
altar  (I  Cor.  ix.  7-14 ;  x.  21).  It  was  absolutely  necessary,, 
however  distasteful  it  might  be  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  that 
proper  means  should  be  employed  in  the  church  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  wholesome  discipline  j 
and  the  state  of  things  among  the  GentUea  is  appealed  to  as  in 
it«elf  constituting  a  call  to  attend  to  this,  suificient  even  to  shame 
the  churches  into  its  observance  (1  Cor.  v.  ;  xi.  1-16).  Not  only 
HO,  but  the  officers  appointed  in  the  Christian  church  to  take 

the  Egyptians  to  Thot  orHermee,  &c.  Tlie  fact,  also,  tliat  a  person,,  wliatliei-  personally 
designated,  or  diaracterised  by  the  name  of  Cadmus,  a  supposed  contenipoi-ary  of  Mosea, 
brought  lettei^  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  is  a  sufSdent  proof  that  letter-writing  was  1hen> 
in  current  nse  in  the  East.  Even  Winer  (Keal-Wort.  art.  Sereih  Kunat>  admits  that 
Moses  might  possibly  have  become  acquainted  ivitli  it  in  Egypt-  Tlxe  Gceefe  writers, 
Diodorua  (iii.  c.  3.),  Plato  (De  Leg.  L.  vii.)  speak  of  it  as  customaiy  in  Egypt  tor  the- 
multitude  learaiag  letters ;  and  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to  the  alpliabedc  kind  of 
■uritmg,  demotic  (populai'),  and  by  Clemens  and  Porphjiy,  epitloUc,  impUea  it  to  have 
6een  graerally  ]iuo«n  and  need.  "  In  Egypt,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  nothing  was  done 
■without  writing.  Scribes  were  employed  on  all  occasions,  whether  to  settle  pnblio  or 
private  queationa,  aud  no  bargain  of  iiny  eonaequence  was  made  without  the  voucher  of 
a  written  docament,"  (Vol.  i.  p.  18S).  He  tells  us  also,  that  papyri  of  the  most  remote 
Pharonic  period  have  been  found  with  the  sanie  mode  of  wriring  as  that  of  the  age  of 
Cheopa  (Vol.  iiL  p.  160).  Sossellini  says,  ihat  "thsy  probably  wrote  more  in  ancient 
Egypt,  and  on  more  ordinary  occasions  than  among  ne" — that  "  the  steward  of  the  bousa 
Itept  a  written  register" — tliat  "their  names  asod  to  be  inscribed  npon  their  implements 
and  garments" — that  "  in  levying  soldiers,  persons  wrote  down  the  names  as  the  com- 
manders brought  the  men  up,"  &c.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  241,  as).  That  this  30001158  with  the 
representations  ^ven  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  tlie  Israelstea  partook  in  tlie  privilege, 
is  evident  fl'om  the  name  given  to  their  officers  both  in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  shoterim.  or 
scribes  (Ex.  T.  15  ;  Dent.  xx.  SJ,  and  also  Itom  the  very  frequent  references  to  writing 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  for  example,  Ex.  xxxii.  18 ;  Deiit.  vi.  9,  xi.  20,  sxviL,  whara 
they  were  eijoined  to  have  the  whole  law  written  upon  stones  covered  with  clialk  or 
piaster  (accoi'ding  to  a  practice  oommon  in  Egypt,  Wilkinson,  iii.  p.  800),  that  all  might 
see  it  and  i-ead  it. 
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charge  of  its  internal  administration,  and  preside  over  its  worship 
and  discipline,  it  is  well  known,  were  derived,  even  to  their  very 
names,  from  those  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  not  im- 
mediately of  divine  origin,  but  graduaJly  ajose  out  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  tlie  times : — the  Holy  Spirit  choosing,  in  this  respect,  to 
make  use  of  what  was  known  and  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples,  mther  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new  order  of 
tiling* 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  the  application 
of  this  principle  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation — ^to  find  that  some 
things  there,  especially  of  the  kind  supposed,  bore  a  substantial 
conformity  to  those  of  Egypt.  The  officers,  or  shoterim,  men- 
tioned in  the  sxth  ch.  of  Deuteronomy,  wei-e  evidently  of  this 
class.  And  such  also  were  some  of  the  arrangements  respecting 
the  apportionment  of  the  land,  and  the  support  out  of  its  pro- 
duce of  those  who  were  regarded  more  especially  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  Grod,  In  these  respects  there  was  the  closest  resem- 
blance between  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  pohtiee,  and  in  the 
points  in  which  they  agreed  they  differed  from  aU  the  other 
nations  of  antic[mty  with  which  we  are  accLuainted.  It  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  confirmed  by  the  repoiiis  of  the  Greek  historians, 
that  the  king  was  regarded  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  land  in 
Egypt,  vfith  the  exception  of  what  belonged  to  the  priests,  and 
tliat  the  cultivators  were  properly  fanners  under  the  king,  Dio- 
dorus,  indeed  (L.  i.  73),  represents  the  military  caste  as  having 
also  a  share  in  the  land ;  and  Wilkinson  (vol,  i.  p.  263)  says, 
tliat  kings,  priests,  and  the  mlHtary  order,  these,  but  these  only, 
appear  to  have  been  landowners.  Herodotus,  however,  explains 
this  apparent  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  military  order,  by 
stating  (B.  ii  sec.  141)  that  their  land  properly  belonged  to  the 
liing ;  that  they  differed  from  the  common  cultivatoi-s  only  in 
holding  it  free  of  rent,  and  in  lieu  of  wages ;  that  hence,  while  it 

'  Abi'ogata  UiQpli  Uturgia  et  cultu,  atpote  cei'emoimli,  cnltum  atque  publicum  Dei 
udorationem  in  Sjnagogiaj  quffi  qnidem  momliR  erot,  DenK  in  eodeaiam  ti'anaplaiitavlt 
Clivistianam,  publicum  aalieet  miniaterium,  etc  Hinc  ipaisfdma  nomina  ministrorum 
evangelii,  Anffelus  ecdesiie,  stque  Episciyius,  qms  ministranim  in  Synego^,  &c  Light- 
fboti,  Op.  ii.  p.  279.  But  the  Ml  and  aaiiafectoiy  proof  is  toba  fonnd  only  in  Vitringfl, 
De  Sjnagoga  Vet  in  tlio  tWiiJ  part  of  wliich  it  is  deuionatrateiji  that  the  form  of 
goveriimGnf  and  miniitxy  belonging  to  tha  Synagt^es  was  in  great  meHsnre  tmnsfeired 
lo  the  ChristJfin  church. 
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had  been  given  them  hy  one  long,  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
another.  He  also  mentions,  that  not  only  had  the  priests  pro- 
perty in  land  connected  with  the  temples  in  which  they  served, 
hut  also  that  they  had  allowances  furtdahed  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic or  royal  treasures,  and  along  with  the  soldiers  received  a 
salary  from  the  king  (ii.  37j  168).  These  are  very  striking  pecu- 
liarities, and,  as  Eengstenberg  justly  remarks,'  imply,  at  hsst  in 
regard  to  the  king's  proprietorship  in  the  land,  a  historical  fact 
through  which  it  was  brought  about,  "We  have  such  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  Joseph  ((Jen.  xlvii.),  when  he  bought  the  land  for 
Pharaoh,  but  rented  it  out  again  to  the  people  on  condition  of 
their  paying  a  fifth  of  the  produce,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  land  of  the  priests,  whose  land  Pharaoh  had  no  opportunity, 
indeed,  of  purcliasing,  because  they  had  a  stated  allowajice  from 
his  stores. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,-  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  singular  state  of  tilings  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  in- 
stmmentality  of  Joseph,  was,  that  a  similar  arrangement  in  re- 
gard to  the  land  of  Canaan  might  the  more  readily  be  gone  into 
on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  The  mmilarity  is  too  striking  to 
have  been  the  result  of  anything  but  an  intentional  copying  from 
the  Egyptian  constitution.  Por  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
God  is  represented  as  king,  to  whom  the  whole  land  belonged, 
and  the  people  only  as  tenants  under  him — obliged  also  by  the 
tenure  on  which  they  held  it,  to  yield  two-tenths,  or  a  fifth  of  the 
yearly  produce,  unto  Grod,  who  again  provided  out  of  tliis  fifth  for 
the  support  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
his  peculiar  representatives."  This  large  contribution  from  the  re- 
gular increase  of  the  land  was  necessary  for  the  proper  administra^ 
tion  of  divine  ordinances,  and  the  beneficent  support  of  those 
who,  accoKling  to  the  plan  adopted,  had  no  other  resources  to  trust 
to  for  their  comfortable  maintenance.  But  it  implied  too  entire 
a  dependence  upon  God,  and  exacted  too  much  at  their  hands,  to 
meet  with  a  ready  compliance.  And  it  was  not  only  compatible, 
but  we  should  ratlier  say  in  perfect  accordance,  with  the  highest 
wisdom,  to  adopt  an  arrangement  for  securing  it,  which  was  thus 

1  Egjpt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  62,  Tiana. 

'  DeuLsviii.;  Lev.  XKV.;  comp.  also  Michaclis' Lawa  of  Jloses,  yol.  ii.  p.  258,  and 
Hengstenberg'a  Anthentia,  ii.  p.  401,  69. 
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gi'ounded  in  tlie  history  and  constitution  of  Egypt,  rather  than 
to  contrive  one  altogether  new.  For  it  thus  came  to  tliem  on 
its  first  proposal,  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage. 
And  the  thought  waa  obvious,  that  if  the  citizens  even  of  a 
heathen  empire,  in  eonaideration  of  a  great  act  of  Idndness  in  the 
time  of  famine,  gave  so  much  to  their  earthly  sovereign,  and  held 
so  dependently  of  him,  it  was  meet  that  iJiey  should  wiUiogly 
yield  the  same  to  the  God  who  had  redeemed  them,  and  freely 
bestowed  upon  them  everything  they  possessed. 

In  these,  and  probably  some  other  matters  of  a  similar  Idnd, 
we  can  easUy  understand  how  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses, 
without  the  slightest  derogation  to  his  divine  commission,  might 
be  turned  to  valuable  account  in  executing  the  work  given  him  to 
do.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  divine  direction, 
and  counsel  impai'ted  to  him,  superseded  the  light  he  had  ob- 
tained, or  the  benefit  he  had  derived  by  his  opportunities  of  be- 
coining  aec^uainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt, 

4.  But  there  is  a  stdl  farther  point  of  connection  between  the 
Egyptian  learning  of  Moses,  coupled  with  the  Egyptian  training 
of  the  people,  and  what  might  justly  be  expected  in  the  ii^titu- 
tions  under  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  one  still  more 
dii'ectly  bearing  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  dispensation.  For 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances  brought  in  by  Moses  was  predomi 
nantly  of  a  symbolical  nature.  But  a  symbol  ia  a  kind  of 
language,  and  can  no  more  than  ordinary  speech  be  framed  arbi- 
trarily, but  must  grow  up  and  form  itself  out  of  the  elements 
which  are  furnished  by  the  field  of  nature  or  art,  and  be  gathered 
from  it  by  daily  obsei'vation  and  experience.  The  kinguage 
which  we  use  as  the  common  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  and  which 
forms  the  medium  of  our  most  hallowed  intercourse  with  heaven, 
is  constructed  from  the  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  around  us,  and  if 
viewed  as  to  its  origin,  savours  of  things  common  and  unclean. 
But  in  its  use  simply  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  or  a  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, it  is  not  the  less  fitted  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  our 
heart,  and  convey  even  our  loftiest  aspirations  to  heaven.  Why 
should  it  be  thought  to  have  been  otherwise  with  the  language  of 
symbol  ?  This  too  must  have  ite  foundation  to  a  great  extent  in 
nature  and  custom,  in  observation  and  experience  ;  for  as  it  ie  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye,  it  must,  to  be  intelHgible,  employ  the  signs, 
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which  by  previous  use  the  eye  is  able  to  read  and  understand. 
How  should  I  imagine  that  white,  as  a  symbol,  represents  purity, 
or  crimson  guilt,  unless  something  in  my  past  histoiy  or  observa^ 
tion  had  taught  me  to  regard  the  one  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  other  ? 
It  would  not  in  the  least  mar  the  natural  import  of  the  symbol, 
or  destroy  its  aptitude  to  express,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occa^ 
sions,  the  idea  with  which  it  has  become  associated  in  my  miiid, 
if  I  should  have  learned  its  taeaning  amid  employments  not  pro- 
perly eacred,  or  the  practices  of  a  forbidden  superstition.  No 
matter  how  acquired,  the  bond  of  connection  exists  in  my  mind 
between  tlie  external  symbol  and  the  spiritual  idea  ;  and  to  reject 
its  religious  use,  because  I  may  have  seen  it  abused  to  purposes  of 
superstition,  would  not  be  more  reasonable  than  to  have  proscribed 
every  epithet  in  the  language  of  Greece  or  Rome,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  idolatry. 

Now,  it  so  happened  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  religious  rit^  and 
usages  of  a  people  deeply  imbued,  no  doiibt,  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
pravity and  superstition,  but  abormding,  at  the  same  time,  with 
symbolical  arts  and  ordinances.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  another  rehgion  abounding  with  the  same 
could  be  framed,  without  adopting  to  a  large  extent  the  signs  with 
which,  from  the  accident  of  their  position,  they  had  become  fami- 
liar. The  religion  introduced  might  differ- — in  point  of  fact  it  did 
diffei'  from  that  already  estabUshed,  as  far  as  Hghtfrom  darkness, 
in  regard  to  the  spirit  they  respectively  breathed  and  the  gi^eat 
ends  they  aimed  at.  But  being  alike  symbolical,  the  one  must 
avail  itself  of  the  signs  which  the  other  had  aheady  seized  upon 
as  fitted  to  express  to  the  eye  certain  ideas.  This  had  become,  so 
to  speak,  the  current  language,  which  might  to  some  extent  be 
modified  and  improved,  but  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  And  as 
such  language  cor^sts,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  figurative  use  of  the 
sensible  things  of  nature,  the  assertion  of  Bahr  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  symbols  so  employed 
must  be  common  to  all  religions  of  a  like  nature.  Yet  as  each 
nation  also  has  its  peculiarities  of  thought,  of  custom,  of  scenery, 
of  art  and  commerce,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  coixespond- 
ing  peculiarities  of  symboUcal  expression.  And  it  should  by  no 
means  surprise   us — it  is  rather  in   accordance  with  just  and 
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rational  expectation,  if  since  the  Egyptians  were  in  various  re- 
spects so  peculiar  a  people,  and  tlie  Israelites  in  general,  and 
Moses  in  particular,  had  been  brought  into  such  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  their  entire  system,  the  symbols  of  the  Jewish 
worship  should  in  some  points  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Egypt,  which  cannot  be  traced  in  those  of  any  other  nation  of 
heathen  antiquity. 

Such  in  reality  is  the  ease — as  will  afterwards  appear — and  we 
perceive  in.  it  a  mark,  not  of  suspicion,  but  of  credibility  and  truth. 
It  bears  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Books  of  Moses,  and  the  original  genuineness  of  the  revelation  con- 
tained in  them,  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, the  peculiar  type  of  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  does  in 
reference  to  the  truths  and  statements  contained  in  them.  Though 
■certain  critics,  of  more  zeal  than  discretion,  have  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  achievement  for  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
if  they  could  establish  its  claim  to  be  ranked  in  point  of  purity 
with  the  beat  of  the  Greek  dassies,  no  individual  of  sound  judg- 
ment will  dispute,  that  if  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  tie  loss 
would  have  been  immensely  greater  than  the  gain  ;  that  one  most 
Important  proof  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  record  would  have  perished— that,  namely,  arising 
from  the  exact  conformity  of  its  language  to  the  period  of  its 
origin,  and  to  no  other.  So,  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  religion  of 
Moses,  that  its  symbols  can  so  generaRy  be  identified  with  those 
currently  employed  at  the  period  when  it  arose ;  and  the  peculiar 
resemblance  borne  by  some  of  them  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
Egypt,  is  like  a  stamp  of  veritableness  impressed  upon  its  very 
structure,  testifying  of  its  having  originated  in  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  original  record.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
see  in  tins  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  the  divine  working,  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  undeilaldng  of  Moses,  that  while 
he  was  to  be  commi^ioned  to  set  up  a  symbolical  religion  among 
the  Israelites,  the  reverse  in  all  its  great  features  of  that  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  he  should  yet  have  been  thoroughly  (^uahfied  by  his 
original  training  to  serve  himself  of  whatever  suitable  materials 
were  furnished  by  the  land  of  his  birth.  These  were  in  a  sense  a 
part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  out  of  which  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  wilderness  was  reared' — -though  still  all  things  there, 
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from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  were  made  after  the  divine  pattern 
shewn  to  Moaes  in  tlie  mount,  and  in  the  truths  it  symbohsed,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  it  came  forth,  not  the  sHmy 
product  of  the  Nile,  but  the  chaste  and  holy  architecture  of  heaven. 
It  is  not  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  confirmation, 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  to  the  argument  maintained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  but  only  to  shew  the  foundation  in  nature,  or  the 
scientific  basis  which  it  also  has  to  rest  upon,  that  we  produce  tlie 
following  quotation  from  Miiher.  The  q^uotation  is  farther  valuable, 
as  it  exhibits  the  view  of  a  prcrfound  thinker,  and  one  who  has 
made  himself  intimately  convereant  with  the  thoughts  and  customs 
of  remote  antiquity,  in  regard  to  tho  meaning  treasured  up  in  the 
symbols  of  ancient  worship,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  people  to  un- 
derstand them.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  work  from  which  we 
give  the  extract,  he  carries  his  views  to  an  extreme,  as  we  ceiiainly 
think  he  does,  in  often  making  too  much  of  pai'ticular  transactions, 
and  also  in  making  the  instruction  by  myths  and  symbols,  not 
only  independent  of,  but  in  some  sort  inconsistent  with,  direct 
instiTiction  in  doctrine.  The  genera!  soundness,  however,  of  his 
view  regarding  the  signilieance  of  those  ancient  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  of  symbol,  there  are  few  men  of  learning  or  judg- 
ment who  ^vill  now  be  di8p(ffled  to  call  in  question,  "  That  this 
connection  of  the  idea  with  the  sign,  when  it  took  place,  was 
natural  and  necessary  to  the  ancient  world ;  that  it  occurred  in- 
voluntarily ;  and  that  the  e^ence  of  the  symbol  consists  in  this 
supposed  real  connection  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  I 
here  assume.  Now,  symbols  in  this  sense  are  evidently  coeval 
with  the  human  race ;  they  result  from  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
the  body  in  man ;  nature  has  implanted  the  feeling  for  them  in 
the  human  heart.  How  is  it  that  we  understand  what  the  endless 
diversities  of  human  egression  and  gesture  signily  ?  How  comes 
it,  that  every  physiognomy  expresses  to  us  spiritual  peculiarities, 
without  any  consciousness  on  our  part  of  the  caiae  ?  Here  expe- 
rience alone  cannot  be  oiu-  guide ;  for  without  having  ever  seen  a 
countenance  like  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  we  should  yet,  when 
we  saw  it,  immediately  understand  its  features.  An  earlier  race 
of  mankind,  who  lived  stUl  more  in  sensible  impressions,  must 
have  had  a  BtiU  stronger  feeling  for  them.  It  may  be  said  that 
all  nature  wore  to  them  a  physiognomical  aspect.    Now,  the  wor- 
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sliip  whicli  repreeented  the  feelings  of  tlie  Divine  in  visible  external 
actions,  was  in  its  nature  thoroughly  symbolical.  No  one  can 
seriously  doubt  that  prostration  at  prayer  is  a  symbolic  act ;  for 
corporeal  abasement  very  evidently  denotes  spiritual  subordina- 
tion :  so  evidently,  that  language  cannot  even  describe  the  spiritual, 
except  by  means  of  a  material  relation.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  sacrifice  also  is  symbolical ;  for  how  would  the  feeling  of 
acknowledgment,  that  it  is  a  God  who  supplies  us  with  food  and 
drink,  dfeplay  itaeif  in  action,  but  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of 
them  fram  the  use  of  man,  and  setting  it  apart  in  honour  of  the 
Deity  .''  But  precisely  because  the  symbolical  has  its  essence  in 
the  idea  of  an  actual  connection  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified,  was  an  inlet  left  for  the  superstitious  error,  that  some- 
thing palatable  was  really  offered  to  the  gods — that  they  tasted 
it.  But  it  will  scarcely  do  to  derive  the  usage  from  this  supereti- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  to  assign  the  intention  of  raising  a  savoury 
steam  as  the  original  foundation  of  all  sacrifice.  It  would  then 
be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  at  the  ceremony  of  libation  the  wine 
was  poured  on  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  gods  might  licli  it  up  ! 
1  have  here  only  brought  into  view  one  side  of  the  idea,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  sacrifice,  and  which  the  other,  certainly  not  less 
ancient,  always  accompanied,  namely,  the  idea  of  atonement  by 
sacrifice  ;  which  was  from  the  earliest  times  expre^ed  in  number- 
less usages  and  legends,  and  which  could  only  spring  from  the 
strongest  and  most  intense  religious  feeling :  '  We  are  deserving 
of  death ;  we  offer  as  a  substitute  the  blood  of  the  animal,"" — He 
states  a  little  further  on,  that  we  must  not  always  presuppose,  that 
a  particular  symbol  corresponds  exactly  to  a  particular  idea,  such 
as  we  may  be  accustomed  to  conceive  of  it ;  that  the  symbols  wiU 
partly,  indeed,  remain  the  same  as  long  as  external  natm«  con- 
tinues unchanged,  but  that  their  signification  will  vary  with  the 
different  national  modes  of  intuition  and  other  cireumstaneea  ;  so 
that  a  moral  and  religious  economy,  like  that  of  Judaism,  might 
be  engrafted  on  the  nature-worship  of  Egypt — meaning,  thereby, 
we  suppose,  that  while  many  of  the  symbols  wei'e  retained,  a  new 
and  higher  meaning  was  imparted  to  them.^ 

if  Mythology,  p.  106,  Eng.  Tians. 
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Having  given  the  eentiments  of  one  high  authority,  beaiing  on 
the  external  resemblance  in  some  points  between  Judaism  and  the 
religions  of  heathen  antiquity,  we  shall  giye  the  sentiments  of 
another  as  to  the  radical  difference  in  spirit  and  character  which 
distinguished  the  true  from  the  false, — an  authority  wlioae  low 
views  on  some  vital  points  of  doctrine  only  render  hia  opinion  here 
the  less  liable  to  suspicion.  "  Heathenism,"  says  Bahr,  "  as  ia 
now  no  longer  disputed,  was  in  all  its  parts  a  nature-religion ;  that 
is,  the  deification  of  nature  in  its  entire  compa^.  That  mode  of 
contemplation,  which  was  wont  to  perceive  the  ideal  in  the  real, 
proceeded  in  heathenism  a  step  ferther ;  it  saw  in  the  world  and 
nature,  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  G-odhead,  but  the  very 
essence  and  being  of  nature  were  regarded  in  it  as  identical  with 
the  essence  and  being  of  Godhead,  and  as  such  thrown  together ; 
the  ultimate  foimdation  of  all  heathenism  is  pantheism.  Hence 
the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being  was  not  absolutely 
lost,  but  this  oneness  was  not  at  all  that  of  a  personal  existence, 
possessing  self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  but  an  imper- 
sonal One,  the  great  It,  a  neuter  abstract,  the  product  of  mere 
sjiecnlation,  which  is  at  once  everything  and  nothing.  Wherever 
the  Deity  appeared  as  a  person,  it  ce^ed  to  be  one,  and  resolved 
itself  into  an  uiflnite  multiphcity.  But  all  these  goda  were  mere 
pei^onifieations  of  the  different  powers  of  nature.  From  a  reli- 
gion, which  was  so  physical  in  its  fundamental  charaoter,  there 
could  only  be  developed  an  ethics  which  should  bear  the  hue  and 
form  of  the  physical.  Above  all  that  is  moral  rose  natural  neces- 
sity— ^fate,  to  which  gods  and  men  were  alike  subject ;  the  highest 
moral  aim  for  man  was  to  yield  an  absolute  submission  to  this 
necessity,  and  generally  to  transfuse  himself  into  nature  as  being 
identified  with  Deity,  to  represent  in  himself  ifa!  life,  and  especially 
that  characteristic  of  it,  perfect  harmony,  conformity  to  law  and 
rule, — The  Mosaic  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  first 
principle  the  oneness  and  absolute  spirituality  of  Grod.  The  God- 
head is  no  neutei'  abstract,  no  It,  but  I ;  Jehovah  is  altogether  a 
personal  Gbd,  The  whole  world,  with  eveiything  it  contains,  is 
his  work,  the  offspring  of  his  own  free  act,  his  creation.  Viewed 
as  by  itself,  this  world  is  notliing  ;  he  alone  is — absolute  being. 
He  is  in  it,  indeed,  but  not  as  properly  one  with  it ;  he  is  infinitely 
above  it,  and  can  clothe  himself  with  it,  as  with  a  garment,  or 
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fold  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  as  he  pleases.  Now  this  Godj  who 
reveals  and  manifests  himself  through  all  creation,  in  carrying  into 
execution  his  purpose  to  save  and  blees  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  revealed  and  manifested  himself  in  an  especial  manner  to 
one  ra«e  and  people.  The  centre  of  this  revelation  is  the  word 
which  he  spoke  to  Israel ;  but  this  word  ie  his  law,  the  expression 
of  Ms  perfect  holy  will.  The  essential  character,  therefore,  of  the 
special  revelation  of  God  is  holiness.  Its  substance  is,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy."  So  that  the  Mosaic  religion  is  thi-oughout 
ethical :  it  always  addresses  itself  to  the  will  of  man,  and  deals 
with  liiTn  as  a  moral  being.  Every  thing  that  God  did  for  Israel, 
in  the  manifestations  he  gave  of  himself,  aims  at  this  as  its  final 
end,  that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  thereby 
be  himself  sanctified."^ 

'hei'a  also  oonfivmiitor)'   lestinionii^s  are  pmduced   fioiii 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  TABEBNACLE  IN  ITS  GESEUAL  STRUCTtlHE  AND  DESIGN, 

By  the  establiahmeiit  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  the  relation  be- 
tween Grod  and  Israel  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  formal 
completenese.  The  covenant  of  promise,  which  pledged  the  divine 
faithfulness  to  bestow  upon  them  eveiy  essential  blessing,  was  now 
properly  supplemented  by  the  covenant  of  law,  which  took  them 
bound  to  yield  the  dutiful  return  of  obedience  he  justly  expected 
from  them.  The  foundation  was  thus  outwardly  laid  for  a  near 
relationship  subsisting,  and  a  blessed  intercourse  developing  itself 
between  the  God  of  Abraliain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham  on  the  other.  And  it  was  primarily  with  the  design  of 
securing  and  furthering  this  end,  that  the  ratification  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai  was  so  immediately  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 

I.  The  command  is  first  of  all  given  for^  the  children  of  Israel 
bringrog  the  necessary  materials ;  "  and  let  tliem  make  me,"  it  is 
added,  "  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them"  (Ex.  xxv.  8.) 
The  different  parts  are  then  minutely  described,  after  which  the 
general  design  is  agaui  indicated  thus :  "  And  I  will  dwell  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God  ;  and  they  shall  know 
tliat  I  am  the  Lord  their  God  that  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them ;  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God"  (Ex.  xxix.  45, 46.)  With  this  representation  of  its  genei-al 
design,  the  names  or  designations  applied  to  it  perfectly  correspond. 

(1.)  Most  commonly  when  a  eingle  name  is  used,  it  is  that 
which  answers  to  oiu-  word  dioelUng  or  Jiahikdionj'-  although  the 
word  generally  employed  in  our  translation  is  tabernacle.     8ome- 
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times  we  fiad  the  more  definite  term  house^  the  house  of  Giod,  or 
the  Lord's  house  (Deut.  xxiii.  18  ;  Josh.  ix.  23  ;  Jndg,  xviii.  31), 
or  tent^  (Ex.  xxvi.  11.)  The  dwelUng  in  its  original  form  was  a 
tent,  because  the  people  among  whom  God  came  to  reside  and  hold 
convei«e,  were  then  dwelhng  in  tents,  and  had  not  yet  come  to 
tlieir  settled  habitation.  But  afterwards  this  tent  was  supplanted 
by  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
cc?iied  houses  in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  original  tabernacle 
held  to  the  tents  in  the  wildemess.  And  coming,  as  the  temple 
thus  did,  in  the  room  of  the  tabernacle,  and  holding  the  same  re- 
lative position,  it  was  eometimra  spoken  of  as  the  tent  of  God 
(Ez,  xli.  1),  though  more  commonly  it  received  tlie  appellation  of 
the  hottse  of  God,  or  his  haiitation. 

(2.)  Besides  these  names,  certain  descriptive  epithets  were  ap- 
plied to  the  tabernacle.  It  was  called  the  tent  of  meeting;'^  for 
which  our  version  has  unhappily  substituted  the  tent  of  tlte  con- 
gregation. The  expression  is  intended  to  designate  this  tent  or 
dwelling  as  the  place  in  which  God  was  to  meet  and  converse  with 
his  people ;  not,  as  is  veiy  often  supposed,  the  place  where  the 
children  of  Israel  were  to  assemble,  and  in  which  they  had  a 
common  interest.  It  was  this  certainly ;  but  merely  because  it 
y/m  another  and  higher  thing — ^because  it  formed  for  them  all  the 
one  point  of  contact  and  channel  of  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth.  ITiis  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Ex,  xxix.  42,  43,  where 
the  Lord  himself  gives  an  explanation  of  the  "  tabernacle  of  meet- 
ing," and  says  concerning  it;  ""Where  I  will  meet  with  you,  to 
speak  there  unto  thee ;  and  there  I  will  meet  with  the  clnldren  of 
Israel,  and  it  shaU  be  sanctified  by  my  glory." 

(3.)  The  tabernacle  is  again  described  as  the  tabernacle  oftes- 
timany,  or  tent  of  witness*  (Numb.  ix.  15,  xvii,  7,  xviii.  2.)  It  re- 
ceived this  designation  from  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  which  were 
placed  in  the  ark  or  cheat  that  stood  in  the  innermost  sanctuary. 
These  tables  were  called  "the  testimony,"  (Ex.  xxxl  IS,  xxxiv. 
29),  and  the  ark  which  contained  them,  "  the  ark  of  testimony," 
(Ex.  XXV.  21,  22)  ;  whence  also  the  whole  tabernacle  was  called 
the  tabernacle  or  t«nt  of  testimony.  The  witnessing,  as  previously 
noticed  (chap,  il  sec.  1),  had  a  twofold  respect — to  the  holiness  of 
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God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  While  the  tables  expressed  the  righteous  demands  of  tho 
former,  they  necessarily  bore  a  condemnatory  testimony  respect- 
ing the  latter.  So  that  the  meeting  which  God's  people  were  to 
have  with  him  in  his  habitation,  was  not  simply  for  receiving  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  or  holding  fellowship  with  God  in 
general,  but  all  with  an  especial  respect  to  the  sine  on  their  part, 
against  which  the  law  was  ever  testifying,  and  the  means  of  then- 
restoration  to  his  favour  and  blessing. 

Viewing  the  iBbernacle,  then,  (or  the  temple),  in  this  general 
aspect,  we  may  state  its  immediate  object  and  design  to  have  been, 
the  bringing  of  God  near  to  the  Israelites  in  his  true  character, 
and  keeping  up  an  intercourse  between  him  and  them,  It  was 
intended  to  satisfy  the  desire  so  feelingly  expressed  by  Job,  "  Oh 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to 
his  seat ;"  and  to  provide,  by  means  of  a  local  habitation,  with  its 
appropriate  services,  for  the  attainment  of  a  livelier  apprehension 
of  God's  character,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  closer  and  more  a^ 
sured  fellowship  with  him.  To  some  extent  this  end  might  have 
been  reached  without  the  intervention  of  such  an  apparatus ;  for 
in  itself  it  is  a  spiritual  thing,  and  properly  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  suitable  thoughts  and  affections  towards  God,  meeting  with 
gracious  manifestations  of  his  love  and  blessing.  But  under  a  dis- 
pensation so  imperfect  as  to  the  measure  of  light  it  imparted,  the 
Israelites  would  certainly,  without  some  outward  and  visible  help, 
such  as  a  worldly  sanctuaiy,  have  either  sunlr  into  practical  igno- 
rance and  forgetfulness  of  God,  or  betaken  themselves  to  some 
wrong  methods  of  bringing  divine  things  more  distinctly  within 
the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  their  minds.  It  was  thus  that 
idol-worship  arose,  smd  was  with  such  difficulty  repressed  in 
the  chosen  family  itself.  Till  God  was  made  manifest  in  flesh, 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  even  the  pious  mind  anxiously  sought  to 
lay  hold  of  some  visible  hnk  of  communion  to  connect  it  with 
heaven.  So  Jacob,  after  he  had  seen  the  heavenly  vision  on  the 
plains  of  Bethel,  could  not  refrain  from  anointing  the  stone  on 
which  his  head  was  laid,  and  calling  it  "the  house  of  God,"  He 
felt  as  if  that  stone  now  possessed  a  connection  with  heaven  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  with  a  mind  less  enlightened,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  converted  it  in  the  days  of  his  future  prosperity  into 
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nn  idol,  and  erected  on  tlie  spot  a  fane  where  it  might  be  enshrined 
and  -worshipped. 

It  waSj  therefore,  with  the  'view  of  meeting  this  natural  ten- 
dency, or  of  assisting  the  natural  weakness  of  men,  in  dealing 
mth  divine  and  spiritual  things,  that  God  condescended  to  provide 
for  himself  a  local  habitation  among  his  people.  His  doing  so 
was  an  act  of  gi'eat  Madness  and  grace  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  manifestly  bespoke  an  imperfect  state  of  thingSj  and  was 
merely  an  adaptation  or  expedient  to  meet  the  existing  deflcieaces 
of  their  rehgious  condition,  tiU  a  more  perfect  dispensation  should 
come.  Had  they  been  able  to  look,  as  with  open  eye,  on  the  re- 
alities of  the  heavenly  world,  they  would  have  been  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  any  such  external  ladder  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  its  afiairs ;  they  would  have  found  every  place  alike 
suitable  for  communing  with  G-od.  And  hence,  when  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  his  redeemed  offspring  shall  be  brought 
to  absolute  perfection — when  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be 
with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,"  no  temple  shall  any 
longer  he  seen;'  for  the  fleshly  weakness,  which  once  re(iuired 
this,  shall  have  finally  disappeared  ;  everywhere  the  presence  of 
God  will  he  realized,  and  direct  communion  with  him  maintained. 
But  it  was  otherwise  amid  the  dim  shadows  of  the  earthly  inheri- 
tance. There  a  visible  pattern  of  divine  things  was  recLuired  to 
help  out  the  manifold  imperfection  of  the  spiritual  idea ;  a  habi- 
tation was  needed  for  the  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  its  communi- 
cations with  sinful  men,  such  as  might  be  scanned  and  measured 
by  the  bodily  eye,  and  by  serving  itself  of  which  the  spiritual  eye 
might  rise  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  reaHties  of  an  unseen, 
spiritual  existence. 

II.  But  that  this  material  dwelhng-place  of  God  might  be  a 
safe  guide  and  real  assistance  in  promoting  fellowship  ivith  heaven 
— that  it  might  convey  only  right  impressions  of  divine  things, 
and  form  a  suitable  channel  of  communication  between  God  and 
man,  it  must  evidently  be  tliroughout  of  God's,  and  not  of  man's 
devising.  He  must  exhibit  to  Moses  the  pattern  of  things  in  the 
heavens,  after  which  it  was  in  every  particular  to  be  constmcted  ;; 
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and  thougli  it  was  to  be  a  tabernacle  built  with  men's  tands,  yet 
these,  from  Moses,  who  was  charged  with  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  whole,  to  the  artificers  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  materials,  must  all  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  supplying  "  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  knowledge"  for 
the  occasion.  This  plainly  indicates  the  high  importance  which 
was  attached  in  the  mind  of  God  to  the  proper  constraction  of 
this  divine  habitation,  and  what  a  plenitude  of  meaning  was  de- 
signed to  be  expressed  by  it.  Yet  here,  also,  there  is  a  middle 
path,  which  is  the  right  one ;  and  it  is  possible,  in  searching  for 
the  truths  embodied  in  those  patterns  of  heavenly  things,  to  err 
by  excess  as  well  as  by  defect.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  meaning  attaches  to  each  part  by  itself,  or  to 
the  separate  CLualities,  perhaps,  of  the  materials  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  were  composed.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
nection and  order  of  the  pai'te  one  with  another— their  combioa- 
tion  so  as  to  form  one  harmonious  whole — the  circumstances  in 
which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  that  whole  was  constructed. 
And  it  ia  no  more  than  we  might  expect  beforehand,  that  in  this 
sacred  structure,  as  in  erections  of  an  ordinary  Mnd,  some  things 
may  have  been  ordered  as  they  were  from  convenience,  others  from 
necessity,  others  again  from  the  general  effect  they  were  fitted  to 
produce,  rather  than  from  any  peciiliar  significance  belonging  to 
them.  Such,  we  think,  will  appear  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
only  two  points  we  are  called  to  consider  in  the  present  section — 
the  materials  of  which  the  tabernacle  was  formed,  and  its  general 
structure  and  appearance. 

(1,)  In  regard  to  the  materials,  one  thing  is  common  to  them 
all,  that  they  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people,  and  pi-esented 
as  an  offering,  most  of  them  also  as  a  free-will  offering,  to  the 
Lord :  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an 
offering ;  of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye 
shall  feike  my  offering,"  (Ex.  xxr.  2).  That  the  materials  were 
to  be  brought  by  the  people  as  an  offering,  impKed  that  the  struc- 
ture for  which  they  were  given  we^  altogetlier  of  a  sacred  cha^ 
racter,  being  made  of  things  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  And  that 
the  offering  should  have  been  of  a  free-will  description,  imphed 
that  there  was  to  be  no  constraint  in  anything  connected  with  it, 
and  that,  as  in  the  erection  of  the  house,  so,  in  the  can-ying  out 
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of  the  piirposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  there  must  be  the  ready 
concurrence  of  man'a  sanctified  will  with  the  gi'ace  and  condescen- 
sion of  God.  Other  ideas  have  sometimes  been  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  source  from  which  the  materials  were  derived,  but 
without  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  For  example,  much  has 
frequently  been  made  of  the  circumstance,  that  these  materials 
formed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  They  may,  indeed,  have 
been  so,  and  in  all  probability  were,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least ;  but  the  text  is  aileat  upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  jjeople  wei*  called  upon  to  give  them,  they  were  their 
own  property,  and  simply  as  such  (not  as  having  been  in  any 
particulai'  manner  obtained)  were  the  people  called  upon  to  give 
them.  Again,  a  portion  of  the  materials,  the  whole  of  the  siiver, 
it  would  seem,  which  was  employed  in  the  erection,  was  formed  of 
the  half-aliekel  of  redemption-money,  which  Moses  was  ordered  to 
levy  from  every  male  in  the  congregation ;  and  as  this  was  chiefly 
used  in  making  the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  special  meanings 
have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance.  But  that  nothing  pe- 
culiar was  designed  to  be  intimated  by  that,  is  clear  from  the  two- 
fold consideration,  that  a  pai't  of  this  silver  was  apphed  to  a  (juite 
diiferent  use,  to  the  making  of  hoolts  and  ornaments  for  the  pil- 
lars, and  that  all  the  sockets  were  not  made  of  it ;  for  those  of 
the  door  or  entrance  were  formed  of  the  free-will  offerings  of 
brass. 

The  materials  themselves  were  of  various  sorts,  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  reijuired :  Preeious  stones,  of  several 
kinds ;  gold,  sQver,  and  brass ;  shittim-wood ;  linen  or  cotton 
fabrics  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  skins  for  external  cover- 
ings. Separate  and  distinct  meaning  have  been  found  in  each 
of  these,  derived  eitlier  from  their  inherent  c[ualities,  or  from  their 
colours,  and  by  none  with  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity  as 
Bahr ;  but  still  without  any  sohd  foundation.  That  the  wood,  for 
example,  should  have  been  that  of  the  shittah-tree,  or  the  acacia, 
as  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been,  had  a  sufficient  reason 
in  the  eirciunstance,  which  Babr  himself  admits,^  that  it  is  the 
tree  chiefly  found  in  that  part  of  Arabia,  where  the  tabernacle  was 
constructed,  and  the  only  one  of  such  dimensions  as  to  yield  boards 
suitable  for  the  pui-pose.     It  was  not,  therefore,  as  if  a  choice  lay 

'  Symljolik,  i.  ji.  2<il. 
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between  this  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  this  in  particular 
fixed  upon  on  account  of  some  inherent  CLualities  peculiar  to  itself. 
Besides,  in  the  temple,  which  for  all  essential  purposes  was  one 
with  the  tabernacle,  the  wood  employed  was  not  the  acacia,  but' 
the  cedar,  and  that,  no  doubt,  for  the  eame  reason  as  the  other 
had  been,  being  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  which 
the  region  afforded.  The  lightness  of  the  acacia  wood,  and  its 
being  less  liable  to  corrupt  than  some  other  species,^  were  inci- 
dental advantages  peculiarly  fitting  it  for  the  use  it  was  here 
applied  to.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  fur- 
ther, or  more  recondite,  depended  on  them ;  according  to  the 
just  remailt  of  Hengstenbei^,  that  in  eo  far  as  things  in  the  taber- 
nacle difi'ered  fiom  those  in  the  temple,  they  must  have  been  of 
an  adventitious  and  external  nature,* 

In  regard  to  the  other  articles  used,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
higher  reason  can  be  aligned  for  their  selection,  than  that  they 
were  the  best  and  fittest  of  their  several  kinds.  They  consisted  of 
the  most  pi-ecioua  metals,  of  the  finest  stuffs  in  linen  manufiicture, 
with  embroidered  workmai^hip,  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
colours,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessaiy,  by  means  of  some  external  apparatus,  to  bring 
out  the  idea,  of  tlie  surpassing  glory  and  magnificence  of  Jehovah 
as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  of  the  singular  honour  which  was  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  admitted  to  minister  and  serve  before 
him.  But  this  coidd  only  be  done  by  the  rich  and  costly  nature 
of  the  materials,  which  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  of  the  official  garments  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  its  courts.  It  is  expressly  said  of  the  high- 
priesf  8  garments,  that  they  were  to  be  made  "  for  glory  (or  orna- 
ment) and  for  beauty"  (Ex.  xxviiL  2) ;  for  which  pm'pose  they 
were  to  consist  of  the  fine  by^  or  linen  cloth  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli. 
42  ;  Luke  xvi.  19),  embroidered  with  needle-work  done  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  the  most  brilliant  colours.     And  if  means 

'  That  it  was  absolutely  incorruptible,  is  not  of  courae  to  be  imagined,  fhoagb  tbe 
languflge  of  Josepius,  Philo,  and  some  beathea  wiitere  ivovJd  aeem.  to  imply  as  miicb. 
It  is  called  ?iIlo»  Sir^TrM  by  tbe  Lxs.,  and  Josepbits  aflitma  it  coiild  not  "  Buffer  «oi'- 
ruption."  For  otlier  authorities,  see  in  BSbr,  i.  p.  202.  The  simple  truth  seems  to  have 
been,  that  it  was  light  and  stood  tbe  water  wall,  bonce  was  much  used  by  l!ie  EgyptifUis 
in  malting  boata,  and  was  looaaly  taHted  of  ae  iuBorruptibla. 

"  Aulhentie,  ii,  p.  639. 
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were  thus  taken  for  producing  effect  in  respect  to  the  garments  of 
those  who  minietered  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
inler  that  the  same  would  be  done  in  regai-d  to  the  tabernacle 
itself.  Hence,  we  read  of  the  temple,  the  more  perfect  form  of 
the  habitation,  that  it  was  to  be  made  "  bo  exceeding  magnifical 
as  to  be  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries"  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  5),  and  that  among  other  things  employed  by  Solomon  for 
this  purpose,  "  the  house  was  gamislied  with  precious  stones  for 
beauty"  (2  Chron.  iii  6).  Such  materials,  therefore,  wei-e  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  as  were  best  fitted  for  con- 
veying suitable  impressions  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Being, 
for  whose  peculiar  habitation  it  was  erected.  And  as  in  this  we 
are  furnished  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  employment,  to 
search  for  others  were  only  to  wander  into  the  regions  of  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture. 

We  tlierefore  discard  (with  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten,  and 
others,)  the  meanings  derived  by  Bahr,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
older  theologians,  from  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  metals,  and 
the  distinctive  colours  employed  in  the  several  fabrics.  They  are 
here  out  of  place.  The  question  is  not,  whether  such  things 
mig/it  not  have  been  used,  so  as  to  convey  certain  ideas  of  a  moral 
and  religious  natui'e,  but  whether  they  actually  were  so  employed 
here — and  neither  the  occaBion  of  their  employment,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done,  in  our  opinion,  gives  the  least 
warrant  for  the  supposition.  8o  far  as  the  metals  were  concerned, 
wo  see  no  ground  in  Scripture  for  any  gymboHcal  meaning  being 
attached  to  them,  separate  from  that  suggested  by  their  costliness 
and  ordinary  uses.  A  symbolical  use  of  certain  colours,  we  un- 
doubtedly iind,  such  as  of  white,  in  expressing  the  idea  of  purity, 
or  of  red,  in  expressing  that  of  guilt ;  but  when  so  used,  tlie  par- 
ticular colour  must  be  rendered  prominent,  and  connected  also 
with  an  occasion  plainly  calling  for  such  a  symbol.  Ttiis  was  not 
tlie  case  in  either  respect  with  the  colours  in  the  tabernacle.  The 
colours  there,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  a  combined  form — 
and,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  single  them  out,  and  give  to  each 
a  distinctive  value,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  how  the  ideas 
symhohzed  were  to  be  viewed,  whether  in  reference  to  God,  or  to  his 
worshippers.  Indeed,  the  very  search  would  necessarily  have  led 
to  endless  subtleties,  and  prevented  the  mind  ffom  receiving  the 
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one.  direct  and  palpable  impression,  wHch  we  have  seen  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  (Ab  examples  of  the  arbitrariness  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  meanings,  Babr  makes  the  scarlet  in 
the  tabernacle  symbolical  of  the  life-giving  property  of  Grod,  wlide 
Sol  van  Til  had  with  equal  reason  descried  in  it  a  sign  of  the 
blood  of  the  martyre  ;  and  the  gold  with  which  so  many  articles 
were  overlaid,  is  taken  by  Bahr  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  God's  holiness,  while  in  this  country  typologists 
have  considered  it  as  representing  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
giving  infinite  perfection  to  his  holiness  and  services.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  one  opinion  and 
another,  as  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  any  of  them  to  stand 
upon). 

The  total  value  of  the  raatei-ialsusedin  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  must  have  been  very  great.  Estimated  according  to 
the  present  commercial  valne,  the  twenty-nine  talents  of  gold 
alone  would  be  equal  to  about  L.173,000 ;  and  Dr  Kitto's  aggre- 
gate sum  of  L.250,000,  might  probably  come  near  the  mark  of 
the  entire  cost.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  precious 
metal  and  stones  were  much  more  common,  consequently  of  much 
less  comparative  value  in  remote  antiquity  than  they  are  now.  In 
some  of  the  ancient  temples,  as  well  as  treasure-houses  of  kings, 
we  read  on  good  authority  of  almost  incredible  stores  of  them. 
For  example,  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  there  was  a 
single  statue  of  Belus,  with  a  throne  and  table,  weighing  together 
800  talents  of  gold ;  and  in  the  temple  altogether  about  7170 
talents.  Still,  even  this  was  greatly  outdone  by  the  amount  of 
treasure  which,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  we  have  reason 
to  think  was  expended  on  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  In  such  vast 
expenditure,  whether  on  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  any  accommodation  to  heathen  prejudice, 
nor  of  anything  but  an  intention  to  represent  symbolically  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  divine  Inhabitant. 

(2).  Looking  now  to  the  general  stractra-e  and  appearance  of 
the  tabernacle,  we  might  cei'tainly  expect  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  that  being  a  tent,  or  moveable  habitation,  it  would  be 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  somewhat  of  the 
general  aspect  of  such  tenements,  and  be  adapted  for  removals 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  tliat  being  the  tent  of  Gocl,  it  would  be 
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fashioned  within  and  wifchnnt,  bo  as  to  manifest  the  peculiar 
sacrednesa  and  grandeur  of  its  destination.  This  is  precisely 
what  ws  find  to  have  been  the  case.  Like  tents  generally,  it  was 
longer  than  hroad,  thirty  cubits  long  by  ten  broad ;  and  while  on. 
three  of  the  aides  possessing  wooden  walls,  yet  tliese  were  com- 
posed of  separate  gilded  boai-ds,  rising  perpendicularly  from  silver 
Eoctets,  kept  together  by  means  of  golden  rings,  through  which, 
transverse  bars  were  passed,  and  hence  easily  taken  asunder  when 
a  removal  was  made.  So  also  the  lai^ger  articles  of  furniture 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  table,  and  the  altars  of 
incense  and  burnt-offering,  were  each  furnished  with  ring^  and 
staves,  for  the  greater  facility  of  transportation.  But  neither 
within  nor  without  must  the  wooden  walls  be  seen,  otherwise  the 
appearance  of  a  tent  would  not  be  preserved.  Hence  a  series  of 
coverings  was  provided,  the  innermost  of  which  was  formed  of 
fine  iinen— ten  breadths,  five  of  which  were  joined  together  to 
make  ea<!h  one  curtain,  and  the  two  ciu'fcains  were  again  united 
together  by  means  of  fifty  loops.  This  innermost  covering  was 
not  thrown  over  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  so  as  to  haug  down, 
outside,  but  was  suspended  witliin  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
so  tliat  the  whole  interior  of  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  roof,  was 
covered  by  it  Internally,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  taber- 
nacle itself,  and,  indeed,  is  so  named  in  Ex.  xxvi.  6,  where,  after 
describing  how  the  several  curtains  were  to  be  coupled  together, 
it  is  added  respecting  the  whole,  "  and  it  shall  be  one  taber- 
nacle." '■  Then,  above  this,  and  forming  an  outer  covering,  reach- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  boards  outside,  was  a  cloth  made  of  goat's 
hair — which,  to  the  present  day,  is  the  usual  external  covering  of 
the  Arabian  tents.  As  this  gave  to  the  sacred  tabernacle  exter- 
nally the  appearance  of  a  tent,  it  is  also,  as  well  as  the  internal 
tapestry,  designated  as  the  tabernacle  itself  (Ex.  xxvi.  11),  And 
above  both  of  these  curtains,  a  double  coating  of  skins  was 
thrown,  evidently  for  protection-— the  first  con,sisting  of  ram's 
sldns  dyed  red,  the  other  and  outermost,  of  what,  in  our  version, 
are  called  badger's  skins,  but  which  are  now  commonly  under- 


Bahr's  Symbolifc,  i.  p.  232, 
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stoorl  to  have  been  some  kind  of  deer-sbin,  or  perhaps  seal-sldn, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  withstanding  the  atmospheric  influences. 

These  parts  and  properties,  or  things  somewhat  similar,  were 
essential  to  this  sacred  erection  as  a  tent ;  it  could  not  have  pre- 
served its  tent-lilie  appearance  without  them,  and  been  adapted 
for  moving  from  place  to  place.  Therefore,  to  seek  for  some 
deeper  and  spiritual  reasons  for  such  things  as  the  boards 
and  bars,  the  rings  and  staves,  the  different  sorts  of  coverings, 
the  loops  and  tachra,  &c.  is  to  go  entirely  into  the  region  of  con- 
jecture, and  give  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise  of  fancy.  A 
plain  and  palpable  reason  existed  for  them  in  the  very  nature 
and  design  of  the  erection ;  and  why  should  this  not  suffice  ? 
Or,  if  licence  be  granted  for  the  introduction  of  other  reasons, 
who  shall  determine,  since  it  must  ever  remain  doubtful  which 
ought  to  be  preferred  ?  It  is  enough  to  account  for  the  things 
referred  to,  that  as  God's  house  was  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
tent,  these,  or  others  somewhat  similai-,  were  absolutely  necessary ; 
they  as  properly  belonged  to  it  in  that  character,  as  the  members 
of  our  Lord's  body  and  the  garments  he  wore  belonged  to  his 
humanity ;  and  it  is  as  much  beside  the  purpose  to  search  for  an 
independent  and  separate  instruction  in  the  one,  as  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  separate  use  in  the  other.  Hence,  when  the  house 
of  Gcd  exchanged  the  tent  for  the  temple  form,  it  dropt  the  parts 
and  properties  in  question,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  or  suit^ 
able ;  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  them  to  have  been  only 
outward  and  incidental. 

But  other  things,  again,  were  neeessaiy,  on  p.cconnt  of  the 
tabernacle  being,  not  simply  a  tent,  but  the  tent  of  the  Most 
High  Grod,  for  purposes  of  fellowship  between  him  and  his 
people :  Such  as,  the  ornamental  work  on  the  tapestry,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tabernacle  into  more  than  one  apartment,  and  the 
encompassing  it  with  a  fore-court,  by  means  of  an  enclosure  of 
fine  linen,  which  in  a  manner  proolaimed  to  the  approaching 
worshippers,  Froeul  pro/ani  !  That  the  apartments  should  have 
consisted  of  no  more  tlian  an  outer  and  inner  sanctuaiy ;  or  that 
the  figures  wrought  into  the  tap^try  should  have  been  precisely 
those  of  the  cherubim,  in  these  we  may  well  feel  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  searching  for  some  more  special  instruction ;  for  they 
might  obviously  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  and  were  doubtless 
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Ordered  thus  for  important  purposes.  On  wliicli  account,  both 
characteristics  reappoar  in  the  temple,  as  being  of  essential  and 
abiding  significance.  But  considered  merely  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  the  embroideiy,  the  separate  apartments,  and  the  sur- 
rounding enclosure,  may  aU  be  regarded  as  having  the  reason  of 
their  appointment  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  tabernacle  itself, 
and  the  high  ends  for  which  it  was  erected.  Such  things  became 
it  ae  the  tent  which  God  took  for  his  habitation. 

III.  This  habitation  of  God,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  a 
tent,  or  of  a  temple,  was  at  once  the  hoUest  and  the  greatest 
thing  in  Israel ;  and  therefore  required,  not  only  to  be  con- 
structed of  such  materials  and  in  arch  a  manner  as  have  now 
been  described,  but  also  to  be  set  apart  by  a  special  act  of  conse- 
cration. For  it  was  the  seat  and  symbol  of  the  divine  kingdom 
on  earth.  The  one  seat  and  symbol ;  because  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  being  the  one  living  God,  and,  though  fillir^  heaven 
and  earth  with  his  presence,  yet  condescending  to  exhibit  in  an 
outward,  material  foi-m,  the  things  concerning  his  character  and 
glory,  behoved  to  guard  with  especial  care  against  the  idea,  so 
apt  to  intrude  from  other  quarters,  of  a  divided  personality.  In 
heathen  lands  generally,  and  particularly  in  Canaan,  every  hill 
and  grove  had  ite  separate  deity,  and  its  peculiar  solemnities  of 
worship  (Dent,  xii.)  God,  therefore  sought  to  check  this  cor- 
ruption in  its  fountainhead,  by  presenting  himself  to  bis  people 
as  so  essentially  and  absolutely  one,  that  he  coidd  have  but  one 
proper  habitation,  and  one  throne  of  government.  Here  alone 
must  they  come  to  transact  with  God  in  the  things  that  con- 
cerned their  covenant  relation  to  him.  To  present  elsewhere  the 
sacrifices  and  services,  which  became  his  house,  was  a  violation  of 
the  order  and  solemnities  of  his  kingdom  ;*  while,  on  the  other 
Imnd,  to  have  free  access  to  this  chosen  residence  of  Deity,  was 
justly  prized  by  the  wise  among  the  people  an  their  highest  pri- 
vilege. Exclusion  from  this,  was  like  banishment  from  God's 
presence,  and  excision  from  his  covenant.     And,  as  appears  from 

'  Hence,  saciifieing  in  the  liigh  ptaees,  tborgli  oeeaaionHlly  done  by  triie  imrBliippera, 
always  itppaira  as  mi  imperfection.  In  times  of  war,  oi;  great  internal  disorder,  encii  aa 
thoss  of  Samuel,  ivlien  the  ari  was  Bepamted  from  the  tateroaele,  and  tlie  stated  ordi- 
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the  experience  of  the  Psalmistj  pious  Israelites,  in  the  m&re 
flourishing  periods  of  the  Theocracy,  counted  it  among  the  mosS 
dark  and  trying  dkpensations  of  Providence,  when  events 
occurred  to  compel  their  separation  from  this  appointed  channel 
of  communion  with  the  Highest. 

Still  eidightened  worshippers  understood,  thai  the  enjoyment 
of  Qod'a  jffesence  and  blessing  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
outwaxd  habifetion,  and  that  while  it  was  the  seat,  it  was  also  the 
symbol  of  the  Mngdom  of  Gfod,  They  perceived  in  it  the  image 
of  his  character  and  administration  in  general,,  and  understood 
that  the  relations  there  unfolded  were  proper  to  the  whole  church 
of  God.  Hence,  the  Psalmist  represent  it  as  the  common  privi- 
lege of  an  Israehte  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  God,  and  abide  in  his 
tabernacle  (Ps.  xv,,  xxiv),  though  in  the  literal  sense  not  even 
the  priests  could  be  said  to  do  so.  Of  himself  he  speaks  as  de- 
siring to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life 
(Ps.  xxvii.),  by  which  he  could  only  mean,  that  he  earnestly  wished 
continually  to  realize  and  abide  in  that  connection  and  fellowship 
with  God,  which  he  saw  so  clearly  symbolized  in  the  form  and 
services  of  the  tabernacle.  And,  indeed,  this  symbolical  import 
of  the  tabernacle  was  plainly  indicated  l^  the  Lord  himself  to 
Moses,  in  the  words,  "  And  I  will  set  my  tabarnade  among  you, 
and  I  wUl  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people"  (Lev.  xxvi,  11,  12.)  The  least  in  spiritual 
discernment  could  scarcely  fail  to  learn  here,  that  what  ^vas 
outwardly  exhibited  in  the  tabernacle,  trf  God's  nearness  and 
familiarity  with  his  people,  w£^  designed  to  be  the  image  of 
what  should  always  and  everywhere  be  realizing  itself  among  his 
people ;  that  the  tabernacle,  in  short,  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
church. 

!Now,  to  fit  it  for  this  high  destination  and  use,  a  special  act  of 
consecration  was  necessary.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  built,  were  aU  costly,  and  sacred  as  well  as  costly, 
having  been  presented  as  the  people's  offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  nor 
that  the  pattern,  after  which  the  whole  was  constructed,  was  ftir- 
nished  immediately  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  it  had  been  thus 
constructed,  and  before  it  could  be  used  as  the  Lord's  tabernacle, 
it  had  to  be  consecrated  by  the  application  to  aU  its  parts  and 
furniture  of  the  holy  sinointing  oil  which  Moses  was  particularly 
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iDfetmcted  how  to  prepare  (Ex.  xxx.  22,  sq).'  "  And  tliou  shalt 
Kanctify  them,"  was  the  word  to  Moses  regarding  this  anointing 
oil,  "  that  they  may  be  most  holy ;  whatsoever  toueheth  them 
shall  be  holy." 

Old  Testament  Scriptui-e  itseH  provides  us  with  abundant  ma- 
terials for  explaining  the  import  of  this  action.  It  expressly 
connects  this  with  the  commimication  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  as  in 
the  history  of  Saul's  consecration  to  the  kingly  office,  to  whom 
Samuel  said,  after  having  poured  the  vial  of  oil  upon  his  head, 
"  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee"  (1  Sam.  x.  6). 
And  still  more  explicitly  in  the  case  of  David  is  the  sign  coupled 
with  the  thing  signified,  "  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and 
anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward— but  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  departed  from  Saul"  (svi.  13,  14).  The  gift,  symbolized 
by  the  anointing,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  one,  it  was  ne- 
cessarily withdrawn  from  the  other.  More  emphatically,  however, 
than  even  hei«,  is  the  connection  between  the  outward  rite  and 
the  inward  gift,  marked  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  Isi.  1,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  GJod  is  upon  me,  iecaiise  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings,"  &c. 

This  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  usage  in  the  matter.  It 
designated  the  Saviour  as  the  Ghristj  or  Anointed  One,  and  because 
jmointed,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  gi'ace  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  this  gi'ace  travelling  on  with  hle^ed  power  and  energy  in  the 
execution  of  his  redemption-work.  In  his  case,  however,  we  know 
there  was  no  literal  anointing,  Tlie  symbolical  rite  was  omitted, 
as  no  longer  needed,  and  the  direct  spiritual  action  proceeds  by 
itself,  the  Spirit  being  given  to  abide  with  him  in  all  his  fulness. 
He  was  hence  said  by  Peter  to  have  been  "  anointed  with  the  Holy 
G-host  and  with  power"  (Acts  x.  38).  And  beca^^se  believers  are 
spiritually  united  to  Christ,  and  what  He  has  without  measure,  is 
also  in  a  measure  theirs,  they  too  are  said  to  be  "  anointed  by 
God,"  or  "  to  have  the  unction  (xf/V^w)  of  the  Holy  One,  which 
teacheth  them  aU  things"  (2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20).     Even 
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under  the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  its 
earlier  and  more  outward,  its  miraculous  operations,  we  find  the 
external  eymhol  still  retained :  The  apostles  anointed  many  sick 
persons  with  oil,  and  made  them  whole  in  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Mark  vi.  13),  and  James  even  couples  this  anointing  with  prayer, 
as  means  proper  to  be  employed  by  the  elders  of  the  ehurch  for 
drawing  down  the  healing  power  of  God  (v.  14).  But  the  external 
rite  could  now  only  he  regarded  as  appropriate  in  such  operations 
of  the  Spirit  as  those  referred  to,  in  which  the  natural  and  sym- 
bolical use  of  oil  ran,  in  a  manner,  into  each  other. 

We  do  not  mean,  that  oil  was  used  in  such  cases  merely  as 
"  a  salutary  and  approved  medicament"  (Bib.  Cyclop.  Art 
Anointing),  aa  if  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Spirit  needed  such 
external  aid.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the  action, 
with  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  on  Pan.  ix.  24,  as  purely  symboli- 
cal. The  use  of  oil  in  sickness,  as  a  Idnd  of  outward  cordial 
and  refreshment,  or  even  a  sort  of  healing  ointment,  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Scripture  (Isa,  i.  6  ;  Luke  x.  34),  and  as  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  was  here  itself  outwaKl,  the  outward  ac- 
tion at  once  as  a  symbol  and  a  natural  ointment,  might  fitly  be 
employed. 

This  sacred  use  of  oil,  however  foreign  to  our  apprehensions, 
grew  quite  naturally  out  of  its  common  use  in  the  East,  especially 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  There,  it  has  from  the  earliest 
times  been  regarded  as  singularly  conducive  to  bodily  health  and 
yigoiu,  and  the  heat  of  the  clunate  may  actually  render  it  so. 
Even  in  Greece,  where  the  heat  is  less  enervating,  the  bodies  of 
the  combatants  in  the  pubhc  games,  it  is  well  known,  were  always 
copiously  rubbed  and  suppled  with  oil.  And  when  mixed  with 
perfumes,  as  the  oil  appears  generally  to  have  been,  the  copious 
apphcation  of  it  to  the  body  may,  partly  from  usage,  and  partly 
also  from  physical  causes,  have  produced  the  most  agreeable  and 
invigorating  sensations.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  head,  that  the  Psalmist  even  mentions  his 
"  being  anointed  with  oil"  among  the  tokens  of  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  in  entertainments,  it  was  so 
customary  to  administer  this  species  of  refreshment  to  the  guests, 
that  our  Lord  charges  the  omission  of  it  by  Simon  the  Pharisee 
as  an  evident  mark  of  disrespect  (Lnke  vii  46),  and  in  ancient 
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Egypt  "  it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend  every  gnest  as 
lie  seated  himself,  and  to  anoint  his  head."" 

As  the  body,  therefore,  which  was  anointed  with  such  oil,  felt 
itself  enlivened  and  refreshed,  and  became  expert  and  agile  for 
tho  pei-formance  of  any  active  labour,  it  was  an  apt  and  becoming 
symbol  of  the  Spirit-replenished  soul,  which  is  thus  endowed  with 
such  a  plentitude  of  grace,  as  disposes  and  enables  it  to  engage 
heartily  in  the  divine  service,  and  to  ran  the  way  of  God's  com- 
jnandments.  So  that,  in  the  language  of  Vitringa,  "  the  anointed 
man  was  he,  who  being  chosen  and  set  apart  by  God  for  accom- 
plishing something  connected  with  God's  glory,  was  furnished  for 
it  by  his  good  hand  with  neceesary  gifts.  And  the  more  noble 
the  oifice  to  which  any  one  was  anointed,  the  greater  was  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Spirit's  grace,  which  the  anointing  brought  him,"" 
Understood  thus  in  reference  to  persons,  to  whom  the  outward 
symbol  was  both  most  naturally  and  most  commonly  applied,  we 
can  have  no  difBcidty  in  apprehending  it«  import,  when  applied 
to  the  tahemacle  and  its  furniture.  This  being  a  symbol  of  the 
true  church  as  the  peculiarly  consecrated,  God-inhabited  region, 
the  anointing  of  it  with  the  sacred  oil  was  a  sensible  representar- 
tion  of  the  eifusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  part  it  is  to  sanctify 
the  unclean,  and  draw  them  within  the  sphere  of  God's  habitat 
tion,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  occupying  it.  And  as  the  anoint- 
ing not  only  rendered  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  holy,  but  made 
them  also  the  imparters  of  holiness  to  others — "whatsoever 
toucheth  them  shall  be  holy" — ^the  important  lesson  was  thereby 
taught,  that,  while  all  beyond  is  a  region  of  pollution  and  death, 
they  who  really  come  into  a  living  connection  with  the  chureh  or 
Idngdom  of  God,  are  brought  into  communion  with  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  It  is  within  the  church 
that  all  purification  and  righteousness  proceeds.  ^ 

'  Wilkinson,  Mannei-a,  See.  of  Eg.  ii.  213. 

'  Com.  in  lea.  voL  ii,  p.  194,  eomp.  also  i.  p.  289. 

'  Tn  connecting  tile  epiritnal  nith  tlie  nntural  use  of  tills  symbol,  B^v  does  wit  rtp- 
pear  to  us  to  be  happy.  H«  throws  t(^;ether  tlie  ttro  propecljes  of  oil ;  ita  capadty  for 
giving  light,  and  for  impHClJng  vigour  and  refreahment;  aiid  holds  the  anoinlang  symbo- 
lical of  the  Kpiiit's  gift,  sa  the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  life  in  general — or  rather 
(for  he  evidently  do«3  uot  hold  the  personality  of  tie  Spirit),  as  symbolical  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  light  and  life,  or,  in  one  word,  of  the  holiness  ■which  was  derived,  from  the  Iniow- 
Ifdge  of  God's  law  (ii.  p.  173.)     But  to  say  nothing  of  the  doctrinal  errciis  here  involved, 
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IT  111  tuiniQg  now  to  gospel-timea  for  the  Bpiritual  and 
liea^  piily  thm^Sj  wliicli  answer  to  the  pattern  exliibited  in  that 
worldly  fcanctuaiT,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  think  of  outward  and 
material  buildings,  which,  however  neceasaiy  for  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worahip,  must  occupy  an  entirely  different  place 
from  that  anciently  possessed  by  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 
What  is  true  of  the  divine  kingdom  generally,  must  especially  hold 
in  respect  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  its  administration  ;  viz.  tliat 
everything  about  it  rose,  when  the  antitypes  appeared,  to  a  higher 
and  more  elevated  stage  ;  and  that  the  ideas  which  were  formerly 
eymboliaed  by  means  of  outward  and  temporary  materials  are  now 
seen  embodied  in  great  and  abiding  realities.  Of  what,  then,  was 
the  tabernacle  a  type  ?  Plainly  of  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  reconeiiing  flesh  to  Giod.  This  is  heaven's  grand  and 
permanent  provision  for  securing  what  the  tabernacle,  as  a  tem- 
porary substitute,  aimed  at  accomplishing — ^the  indwelling  of  God 
with  his  people,  and  the  maintaining  of  a  holy  fellowship  between 
them.  In  Christ  personally  the  idea  was  in  the  first  instance 
visibly  realized,  when,  as  the  divine  Word,  "he  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  (iax-iituoev  tabernacled)  among  us."  For  the  flesh  of  Jesus, 
thoi^b  literally  flesh  of  our  flesh,  yet  being  sanctified  in  the  womb 
of  the  virgin  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  possessed  in  it  "  the 
whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  (aco/j.arixSig,  in  a  bodily  re- 
ceptacle or  habitation) ;  and  held  such  pre-eminence  over  other 
flesh,  as  the  tent  of  God  had  formerly  done  over  the  tents  of  Israel. 
But  this  was  still  merely  the  first  stage  in  the  developement  of  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness ;  only  as  in  the  seed-corn  was  the  in- 
dwelling of  God  with  men  seen  in  the  person  of  the  incarnate 
Word.     For  Christ's  flesh  was  the  representative  and  root  of  all 

yihy  should  llioae  two  quite  distinct  pcoperties  of  oil  be  oonfonnded  together?  Tlie 
qualities  anil  asea  of  oil  as  on  ointment,  had  Qollving  to  do  with  those  whicli  helong  to 
it  OS  a  soufce  of  ligiit,  and  sliould  nli  mora  ba  conjoined  symhoUoally  tlian  they  are 
naturally.  Oil  aa  an  ointment  does  not  give  light,  aud  it  ia  of  no  moment  whether  it 
were  capable  of  doing  so  or  not.  WLen  used  aa  an  ointment,  it  was  also  usually  mixed 
with  spices,  wiiioli  still  mora  toot  off  men's  thoughts  from  its  light-giring  property,  and 

Bspedally  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  ita  ayiiibolical  application  in  tlie  tahemacla 

When  oil  b^an  to  he  applied  symiwlicaliy  for  consecraljng  peisons  and  things  is  un- 
known. It  iFas  BO  used  by  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Bethel,  aiiil  tliere  is  undoubted  proof 
of  ita  hnTmgbeen  used  in  eonseoratiug  kings  and  priests  in  Egvpt— (Wilkinson,  v. 
279,  as.) 
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:fleeli  as  recTeemed  ;  in  him  the  whole  of  an  elect  humanity  stands 
OS  its  living  head,  and  there  alone  finds  the  bond  of  its  connection 
with  God,  the  channel  of  a  real  and  blessed  fellowship  with 
heaven.  So  that  as  the  fulness  of  the  Q-odhead  dwells  in  Christ, 
he  again  dwells  in  the  church  of  trae  believers  as  his  fulness ;  and 
the  idea  symbolizetl  in  the  tabernacle  is  properly  realized,  not  in 
Clnis>t  personally  and  apart,  hut  in  him  as  the  head  of  a  redeemed 
ofl&priQg,  vitally  connected  with  him,  and  through  him  with  God. 
'  'oni equently  the  idea,  as  to  its  reahzation,  is  still  in  progress  ;  and 
it  shall  have  reached  its  perfect  consummation  only  when  the 
numbei  ot  the  redeemed  has  been  made  up,  and  all  are  set  down 
with  Jesus  amid  the  light  and  glories  of  the  Wew  Jerusalem. 

Every  reader  of  New  Testament  Scripture  is  aware,  how  pro- 
minently the  truths  involved  in  this  representation  are  brought 
out  there,  and  how  m.ucli  the  language  it  employe  of  divine  thin^ 
bears  respect  to  them.  The  transition  from  the  outward  and 
shadowy  to  the  iinal  and  abiding  state  of  things,  is  first  marked 
by  our  Lord  in  the  words,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19),  by  which  he  plainly  wished  it 
to  be  understood,  that  his  body  had  now  become,  what  the  temple 
had  hitherto  been — or  rather,  that  the  great  idea  symbolized  in  the 
temple  was  now  actually  embodied  in  his  person,  in  which  Godhead 
had  really  and  properly  taken  up  its  dwelhng,  that  men  might 
draw  near  and  have  fellowship  with  it.  As  there  could  be  but  one 
such  place  and  medium  of  intercourse,  Ohrisf  s  saying  this  of  his 
body,  of  necessity  implied,  that  the  outward  temple,  built  with 
men's  hands,  had  served  its  pm^ose,  and  was  among  the  things 
ready  to  vanish  away.  But  the  peculiar  expression  he  uses  implies 
somewhat  more  tlian  this.  For  when  he  speaks  of  the  d^troying 
of  the  temple,  and  the  raising  of  it  up  again  in  three  days,  he  so 
identified  his  body  with  the  temple,  as  in  a  manner  to  declare  that 
the  destruction  of  the  one  would  cany  along  with  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other ;  that  that  alone  should  henceforth  be  the  proper 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  which,  from  being  instinct  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  immortal  hfe,  could  be  destroyed  only  for  a  season,  and 
should  presently  be  raised  up  again  to  be  the  perpetual  seat  and 
centre  of  God's  kir^dom.  From  that  time,  therefore,  the  other 
must  necessarily  \osq  its  significance  and  use,  and  must  become,  in- 
deed, a  habitation  left  desolate. 
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But  this  inhabitation  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  being 
not  for  himself  alone,  hut  only  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  and 
communion  between  Giod  and  the  churoh,  we  find  the  idea  ex- 
tended 80  as  to  embrace  both  each  individual  believer  and  tlie 
entire  company  of  believers  as  one  body.  The  church  is,  "the  house 
of  Grod,"  or  "  his  habitation  through  the  Spu-if  (1  Tim.  iii.  15  ; 
Eph.  ii.  21,  22);  and  ae  the  Cliimjh  universal  of  believers,  is  only 
an  a^regate  of  individuals,  who  muet  each  be  in  part  what  the 
whole  is,  so  they  also  ai-e  designated  "  a  building  of  God,"  and 
more  especially  "  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;"  or,  as  St  Peter 
describes  them,  "  lively  stones  built  up  on  Christ  the  living  stone, 
into  a  spiritual  house"  (1  Cor.  iii,  9,  vi.  19  ;  Eph.  iii.  17 ;  1  Pet 
ii.  5,  6.)  In  this  apiiarent  eomplesity  of  meaning,  there  is  still  a 
radical  oneness  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  as  if  the  tabernacle  or 
temple-idea  were  appHed  to  so  many  objects  properly  distinct  and 
apart.  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  the  diversity,  arising  from 
the  vital  connection  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  people  ;  for 
all  redeemed  humanity  is  linked  with  his,  as  his  is  linked  with 
the  Godhead,  so  that  what  belongs  to  the  one,  is  the  common  pro- 
perty and  distinction  of  the  whole.  This  was  unfolded  in  the 
siiblime  words  of  Christ  himself,  which  describe  the  ultimate  re- 
alization of  what  was  typified  in  the  temple :  "  And  the  glory, 
wiiich  thou  gayest  me,  I  have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one  ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me" 
(John  Kvii.  22,  23.) 

And  as  everything  in  the  original  tabernade  required  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  to  fit  it  for  its  sacred  des- 
tination and  use,  so  in  these  higher  and  ultimate  realities  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  all  is  pervaded  and  consecrated  by  the  living 
Spirit  of  God.  It  ia  as  connected  with  His  working,  that  hu- 
manity in  Jesus  becomes  the  fit  dwehing-place  of  Deity.  It  is  as 
replenished  with  His  fulness  that  Jesus  accomplished  in  his  own 
person  the  work  of  reconciliation,  and  placed  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion the  intercommunion  between  God  and  man.  It  is,  again,  as 
having  received  from  the  Father  the  promise  of  tbe  Spirit,  and 
shedding  forth  his  regenerating  grace  through  the  divine  kingdom, 
that  it  becomes  a  hallowed  region,  consecrating  whatever  really 
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comes  within  its  borders,  and  that  every  one,  whom  a  living  fiiith 
brings  into  contact  with  Christ,  is  made  partaker  of  his  holiness. 
So  indeed  from  the  divine  hesid  downwards  to  the  very  skirt  of  his 
garments.  The  ordinances  of  the  church  are  sources  of  life  and 
blessing,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  instruments  and  channels 
of  the  Spirit's  workiag.  He  who,  through  baptism,  has  become 
savingly  united  to  the  one  spiritual  body,  must  have  been  baptised 
into  it  by  the  one  Spirit,  (1  Cor,  xii.  13).  He  who,  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  convinced  of  sin,  righteousness  and 
judgment,  and  received  of  the  things  of  Christ,  has  found  them 
thus  powerful,  because  accompanied  witb  the  inward  grace  of  the 
Spirit  (John  svi.  8,  14)  Only  as  endowed  with  the  Spirit  is  the 
believer  coostituteda  temple  of  Grod  (1  Cor.  vi.  19),  and  only  as 
being  wrought  in  him  by  the  same  Spirit,  do  the  works  which 
proceed  from  his  hand  possess  the  essential  element  of  righteous- 
ness, and  attain  t-o  a  place  and  a  memorial  in  the  Idngdom  of 
God.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  all  in  this  kingdom  is 
eanctifled  and  cemented  in  holy  union  with  the  Godhead. '^ 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  views 
of  other  writers  respecting  the  tabernacle,  but  have  simply  un- 
folded what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  idea  of  it,  and  its  relation 
to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  give 
here  a  brief  outline  of  other  views,  noticing,  as  we  proceed,  what 
is  mainly  erroneoim  or  defective  in  them. 

1.  By  Philo,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  for  a  pattern  of  the  uni- 
verse :  to  the  two  sanctuaries  belonged  ?«  vofi-rA,  and  to  the  open 
foi-e-court  ni  AmSn^^  ;  the  Hnen,  bltie,  puiplCj  and  scarlet,  were  the 
four  elements ;  the  seven-branched  candlestick  represented  the 

'  The  snpplanting  of  tlie  Old  Testament  lemple  by  tJiis  now  consecration  Ihrongh  the 
Spirit  of  aomeOuDg  uiispeotably  better  and  highei',  la  referred  to  in  that  part  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  which  maJtes  meniion  of  "  anointing  the  most  holy"  (is,  24),  or,  as  Bathe, 
Btonard,  and  especially  Hengatenherg,  hai'e  daatly  shewn,  it  shonld  rather  be,  "  anoint- 
ing a  holy  of  holies,"  i.e.  a  new  temple  for  the  Lord,  the  Chnroh  of  the  Hew  Corenant, 
consisting  of  Chiist  and  all  his  spiritual  membeiB,  In  the  coming  and  bettar  stafa  of 
things,  not  ona  part  merely,  bnt  the  whole,  should  ba  a  holy  of  holies  j  and  while  this 
was  beiug  done,  the  old  fabric  should  he  made  desolate  because  of  the  overspreading  of 
abominations  in  it  (v.  26.)  Instead  of  being  a  holy  thing,  eanotifymg  all  that  touched 
it,  it  is  regarded  09  having  beoome  a  seat  of  pollution  \  and  not  only  must  be  diEpeused 
with,  as  no  longer  needed  on  acoonnt  of  the  new  dwelling-place  provided,  but  must  even 
be  swept  away,  as  an  abominaUon,  fi'om  the  earth. 
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aeven  planets, — tlie  liglit  in  the  centre,  however,  at  the  same  time 
representing  the  sun ;  the  table  with  the  twelve  loaves  pointed  to 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  months  of  the  year,  &c.  Jo- 
sephus  adopts  the  same  view,  only  differing  in  some  of  the  details  ; 
as  do  also  many  of  the  fathei's,— in  particular,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  ChrjBOsfcom,  and  Theodoret.  Several  of  the  Jewish 
Eahbis  also  concur  in  regarding  the  erection  as  an  image  of  the 
creation  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  referencea  to  whom,  as  well  as 
the  others,  ai*  given  hy  Bahr,  i.  p.  104, 105.  He  justly  object-s 
■  to  this  view,  however,  that  it  places  the  symbols  of  the  Mosaic 
rehgion  substantially  on  a  footing  with  tht^e  of  heathenism ;  both 
alilce  would  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  a  mere  nature- 
worship.  Not  only  would  the  pecuhar  ideas  and  principles  of  the 
true  religion  have  been  excluded  from  the  one  sanctuary  and 
centre  of  all  its  services,  but  religious  symbols  of  a  precisely  op- 
posite liind  must  have  occupied  their  place.     This  was  plainly  im- 


2.  But  Bahr's  own  view  so  far  coincides  with  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, that  he  also  holds  the  tabernacle  to  have  been  a  repi'esen- 
tation  of  the  creation  of  God,  which,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  is 
frequently  exhibited  in  Scripture  as  the  house  or  building  of  God  ; 
not,  however,  iu  the  heathen  sense — ^not  as  if  the  Deity  and  crea- 
tion were  identified,  but  in  the  sense  of  creation  being  the  work- 
manship and  manifestation  of  God — ^the  outgoing  and  witness  of 
his  glorious  perfections.  In  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  was  the 
place  and  structure,  through  which  God  gave  to  Israel  a  testimony 
or  manifestation  of  himself ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  contain  in 
miniature  a  representation  of  the  universe — the  habitation,  in  its 
two  compartments,  representing  heaven,  God's  peculiar  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  fore-court  the  earth,  which  he  has  given  to  the  sons 
of  men. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  alone  fatal  to  this  view,  that  amid  the 
many  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  tabernaile,  and  express  ex- 
planations of  the  things  belonging  to  it,  the  view  in  question  is 
never  once  distinctly  brought  out.  And  as  a  great  deal  is  found 
there  in  direct  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have  presented,  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  consider  it  as  involving  a  substantial  repudiation 
of  the  other.  No  doubt  heaven  and  earth  are  often  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  building  of  God  ;  but,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  re- 
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marks/  "  there  ia  not  to  be  found,  in  all  Scripture,  a  single  pas- 
sage in  which  the  universe  is  described  as  the  building  or  dwelling- 
place  of  God  ;  so  that  the  view  of  Bahr  fails  in  its  very  founda- 
tion." He  further  remarks,  that  it  provides  no  proper  ground  for 
explaining  the  separation  between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy 
place,  and  that  Bahr  baa  hence  been  obliged  to  put  a  false  inter- 
pretation upon  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  Holy  place.  As  for 
the  confirmation,  which  the  learned  author  seeks  for  the  basis  of 
his  view,  in  the  opinion  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  as  if  that  were  the 
originally  Jewish  mode  of  contemplating  the  tabemaele,  no  one 
unbiassed  by  theory  can  regard  it  in  any  other  light  th^i  as  the 
fruit  of  that  artsiety,  which  these  writers  constantly  display,  to 
bring  the  Jewish  Scripture  and  religion  into  some  degree  of  con- 
formity with  the  heathen  plrilosophy. 

3,  The  work  of  Bahr  has  called  forth  a  laboured  defence  of 
another  view,  equally  unsiipported  in  Scripture,  and  still  more 
arbitrary — according  to  which  the  tabernacle  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  man,  as  the  image  of  God.  This  view  had  been  briefly 
indicated  by  Luther,  not  as  a  formal  explanation  of  tlie  proper 
design  and  purpose  of  the  tabernacle,  but  rather  by  way  of  illus- 
tration and  similitude,  when  expounding  the  words  of  Mary's 
song :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoiceth 
in  Grod  my  Saviour."  There,  after  mentioning  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  tabernacle,  he  says  :  "  In  this  figure  there  is  repre- 
sented a  Christian  man ;  his  spirit  is  the  Holy  of  holies,  God's 
dwelling,  in  dark  faith  without  light ;  for  he  believes  what  he  sees 
not  His  soul  is  the  Holy  place,  where  are  the  seven  lights, 
that  is  all  sorts  of  understanding,  discernment,  knowledge,  and 
perception  of  corporeal  and  visible  things.  His  body  is  the  fore- 
com-t  which  is  open  to  all,  so  that  every  one  can  see  what  it  does, 
and  how  it  lives."  Bahr  had  justly  said  of  this,  that  it  was  only 
an  allegorical  explanation,  and  intimated  that  he  conceived  it 
impossible  to  cany  out  such  a  view  into  the  particulars.  But  a 
zealous  Lutheran,  Ferdinand  IJViederich,  offended  at  the  slight  thus 
put  upon  "  the  words  of  the  blessed  Luther,"  has  undertaken  a 
vindication  of  the  view,  in  a  volume  of  considei-able  size,  and 
accompanied  by  twenty-three  plates.     The  work  contains  some 
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good  remarlis  on  the  more  objectionable  parts  of  Baht's  system,  yet 
adopts  a  number  of  its  errors,  displays  throughout,  indeed,  the 
want  of  a  sound  discrimination,  and  utterly  fails  to  establish  the 
main  point  at  issne.  The  objections  given  above  to  Bahr's  view 
apply  \vith  increased  force  to  this. 

4.  The  view  of  what  are  distinctively  called  the  typical  writers, 
errs  primarily  and  fundamentally  in  considering  the  tabernacle  as 
too  eselusively  typical,  in  seeldng  for  the  adumbration  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation  as  the  only  reason  of  the  things  belonging  to  it. 
Hence  no  proper  ground  or  basis  was  laid  for  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, and  unless  where  Scripture  itself  bad  furnished  the 
explanation,  the  most  arbitrary  and  even  puerile  meanings  were 
often  resoiied  to,  without  the  possibility  of  applying,  on  that  sye- 
tetn,  any  check  to  them.  Not  keeping  in  view  the  great  idea  or 
design  of  the  tabernacle,  everything  for  the  most  part  was  under- 
stood personally  of  Christ ;  and  even  where  a  measure  of  discre- 
tion was  observed  in  abstaining  from  too  great  minutiie,  and  keep- 
ing in  view  the  larger  featm'es  of  the  Christian  system,  as  in 
Witsiua'  (Miscellanea  Sacra),  stiU  all  swims  in  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty, because  no  care  was  taken  to  invratigate  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols,  before  they  were  interpreted  as  types. 

5.  The  only  remaining  view  requiring  a  separate  notice  is  what 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Spencerian,  although  Spencer  did 
not  originate  it,  but  found  its  leading  principles  already  laid  down 
by  Maimonid^.^  It  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  an  accommoda^ 
tion  in  the  gi'ossest  sense  to  the  heathenish  tendencies  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  and  other  nations  had 
dwellings  for  their  gods ;  it  was  not  convenient  or  practicable  at 

'  He  ia  EuljEtantiallj  followed  by  many  of  the  Inter  Babbia,  who  represent  the  taber- 
naida  and  temple  as  constrncted  with  the  view  of  imitating,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  out- 
doing tlie  palaces  of  eartldy  monarolia.  Various  quotations  may  be  seen  in  Outram. 
That  ti'om  E.  Stiem  Tob  is  ibe  mast  distinct  and.  grapUie,  and  is  held  in  great  account 
by  Spencer :  "  God,  to  whom  be  praise,  commanded  a  house  to  he  built  foe  himself,  such 
aa  a  royal  house  is  wont  to  be.  In  a  royal  house  all  these  things  are  to  be  found,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ;  namely,  there  are  some  to  guard  tbepalace;  others,  whose  part 
it  is  to  do  things  belonging  to  the  royal  dignity,  to  prepare  banquets,  and  do  other 
things  necessary  (or  the  monarch.  There  are  others,  beaidos,  who  serve  with  vocal  and 
luatrmnental  music  There  is  a  place  also  for  making  ready  victuals ;  a  place  for  burn' 
ing  perfumes;  a  (able  also  for  the  king,  audan  apartment  appropriated  to  himself,  where 
none  are  permitted  to  antflr,  excepting  hia  prime  minister,  and  those  who  are  epedafly 
favoured  by  him.     In  lita  manner  God,"  &o. 
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once  to  abolish  the  custom  ;  and  God  must,  therefore,  to  prevent 
hia  people  from  lapsing  into  heathenism,  suit  himself  to  this  state 
of  things,  have  a  tabernacle  for  his  dwelling,  with  ita  appropriate 
furniture  and  ministering  servants.  We  have  already,  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  substantially  met  this  view ;  as  it  rests  upon 
the  same  false  principles  which  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
Spencer.  AecoKling  to  it  Gtod  accommodates  himself,  not  merely 
to  what  is  weak  and  imperfect  in  his  creatures,  but  to  what  is 
positively  wrong ;  and  lowers  and  adjust*  his  requirements  to  suit 
their  depraved  tastes  and  inclinations.  Conseijuently  the  views 
of  Gtod,  which  such  a  structure  was  fitted  to  impai-t,  and  the  ser- 
vices connected  with  it,  must  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  God,  and  an  obstruction,  rather  than  a  help,  to 
pious  Israelites  in  their  endeavours  to  worehip  and  serve  God 
aright.  It  was  not  a  temporary  and  fitting  expedient  to  aid 
men's  conceptions  of  divine  things,  and  to  render  the  divine  ser- 
vice more  intelligible  and  attractive ;  but  a  sop  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  rude  and  heathenish  people,  to  heep  them  away  from 
the  grosser  pollutions  of  idolatry.  God's  house  could  never  be 
built  on  such  a  foundation. — Some  of  the  older  typical  writers, 
such  as  Outram  (De  Sac.  L.  i.  3),  trod  too  closely  upon  this  view 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  regards  its  primary  intention  for  Israel,  and 
so  also,  we  regret  to  say,  does  Dr  Kitto  of  recent  writers  (Hist,  of 
Palestine,  i.  245-6.) 
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The  general  divisioDS  of  the  tabernacle,  and  even  ita  particular 
parte  and  services,  were  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the  persons 
wlio  were  appointed  to  tread  ita  courts,  that  it  is  neceseaiy,  hefore 
proceeding  farther,  to  understand  distinctly  the  place  which  these 
held  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  especially,  how  they  stood 
related  to  God,  on  the  one  Imnd,  and  to  the  people  on  the  other. 
This  section  must  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood. 

I.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of 
a  priesthood  in  Scripture,  refer  to  other  branches  of  the  human 
family  than  that  of  the  line  of  Abraham,  The  first  person  with 
whom  the  name  of  priest  is  tbere  associated,  is  Melchizedec,  who 
is  described  as  "  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  To  him  Abraham,  though  the  head  of  the  whole  chosen 
family,  paid  tithes  of  all,  and  thus  virtually  confessed  himself  to 
be  no  priest  as  compared  with  Melchizedec.  Then,  in  the  days 
of  Jc«eph,  we  meet  with  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  priests  generally,  as  a  distinct  and  highly 
privileged  order  in  that  country  (Glen.  xH.  45  ;  xlvii.  23) ;  and  a 
few  generations  later  stiU,  mention  is  made  of  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian.  Not  tiU  the  children  of  Israel  left  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  were  placed  under  that  peculiar  polity  which  was  set  up 
among  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  do  we  hear  of  any  individual, 
or  class  of  individuals,  holding  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  a 
distinct  and  exclusive  preri^ative.  How,  then,  did  they  malte 
their  approach  to  God  and  present  their  oblations  ?  Did  each 
worshipper  transact  for  himself  with  God  ?  Or,  did  the  father 
of  a  family  act  as  priest  for  the  members  of  his  household  ?     Or, 
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was  the  priestly  function  among  the  privileges  of  the  firet-bom  ? 
Thia  last  position  has  heen  maintained  by  many  of  the  leading 
Jewish  anthorities  (Jonathan,  OnkeloB,  Saadias,  Jarchi,  Ahenezra, 
&G.),  and  also  by  some  men  of  great  learning  in  Christian  times 
(GrotiuSj  Selden,  Bochart,  &c,}.  They  have  chiefly  grounded 
their  opinion  on  the  circumstance  of  Moses  having  employed  cer- 
tain young  men  to  offer  the  sacrifices,  by  the  blood  of  which  the 
covenant  was  ratified  (Ex.  xxiv.  5),  connecting  this  fact,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  profaneneaa  of  Esau  in  having  despised  hia 
birth-right,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  a  slighting  of  the 
priesthood,  and,  on  the  other,  with  God's  special  consecration  of 
the  first-bom,  after  their  redemption  in  Egypt.  This  opinion, 
however,  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  universally  abandoned. 
The  consecration  of  the  first-bom  on  the  eve  of  Israel's  departure 
from  Egypt,  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  include  theii-  appointment 
to  the  priestly  office ;  nor  was  this  reckoned  among  the  rights  of 
primogeniture.  These  rights  Scripture  itself  has  plainly  restricted 
to  pre-eminence  in  authority  among  the  brethren,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  double  portion  in  the  inheritance  (1  Ohron.  v.  1-4). 
And  it  would  appear,  from  the  scattered  notices  of  patriarchal 
history,  that  there  waa  no  bar  then  in  the  way  of  emy  one 
drawing  near  and  presenting  oblations  to  Giod,  who  might  feel 
himself  called  to  do  so.  So  long,  however,  as  the  patriarchal 
constitution  prevailed,  it  was  by  common  consent  felt  due  to  liie 
head  of  the  family,  as  the  highest  in  honour,  and  the  proper  re- 
presentative of  the  whole,  that  he  should  deal  with  God  in  their 
behalf  by  the  presentation  of  sacrifice.  By  degrees,  as  families 
gi-ew  into  communities,  and  the  patriarchal  became  me:iged  in 
more  general  and  pubhc  authorities,  the  sacerdotal  ofiice  also 
naturally  came  to  be  vested,  at  least  on  all  great  and  special 
occasions,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  occupied  the  rank  of  heads 
in  their  respective  conununities,  or  of  others,  who,  being  regarded 
as  peculiarly  qualified  for  exercising  the  pri^tly  function,  were 
expressly  chosen  and  delegated  to  discharge  it.  So  in  particular 
with  the  chosen  family.  In  earlier  times  each  patriarch  did  the 
work  of  a  sacrificer;  but  when  they  had  become  a  numerous 
people,  and  were  going  m  a  people  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  while 
they  were  primarily  represented  by  Hoses,  whom  God  had  raised 
up  for  their  head,  and  who,  therefore,  alone  properly  did  the  part 
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of  a  priest  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  by  sprinkling  the 
blood,  they  appear,  as  was  natural,  to  Imve  appointed  certain  of 
their  number,  pre-eminent  in  rank,  in  comeliness  of  person,  or 
qualities  of  mind,  to  assist  in  priestly  offices.  These,  no  doubt, 
were  the  persons  from  whom  Moses  selected  a  few  to  furnish 
him  with  the  blood  of  sprinHing  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and 
who  had  previously  been  spoken  of  as  a  body  xaider  the  name  of 
prints  (Ex.  xix  22).' 

'  Vifringa,  Oba.  Sao.  I.  De  Prarogativis  Piimogeaitoram  in  Eccl._Vet.    Thia  subject, 

is  so  ably  and  satisfactoritj'  diacusaed  tUere,  that  little  baa  been  left  for  subsequent  inquirers. 
Of  tlis  generat  practice  in  appoindng  pei'sons  to  eserdse  piiestlj'  functions,  wbere  no 
separate  ordeF  existed  for  tbe  puipoae,  and  ^hich  prevailfld  in  oommon  with  God'a 
more  ancient  worshippers  and  many  heathen  nations,  ha  says,  "Nothing  is  more  (Bftain, 
than  that  the  aneieiits  required  sacrifices  to  be  performed,  either  by  princes  and  heads  of 
families,  or  by  persons  aivgnlariy  gifted  in  body  and  mind,  as  being  deemed  more  deaerr- 
ing  than  others  of  tha  divine  fellowship."  This  holds  especially  of  the  aniaent  Greeks  and 
Komana.  Of  the  former,  Miillar  says,  that  "  the  norship  of  a  ddty  peculiar  to  any 
tribe  was,  ftom  the  beginning,  oommon  to  all  the  tnemhers  of  the  tribe ;  that  those  who 
govarned  tha  people  ia  the  other  ooDcems  of  life,  naturally  presided  over  their  raligions 
obserrancce,  tha  heads  of  families  in  private,  and  the  rulers  in  the  community ;  and  that 
it  might  be  said  itith  just  he  much  tntth,  that  tbe  Mugs  were  priests,  as  that  the  priests 
were  Icings."  And  so  mnch  was  it  the  practice  in  the  properly  historical  periods  of 
Greece,  to  have  priestly  offieea  performed  by  means  of  pubHc  ma^trates  or  persons 
delegated  by  tha  conununity,  that  he  does  not  think  "  there  ever  was  in  Greece  a  priest- 
hood, strictly  speaking,  in  oontradisdnction  to  tha  laity." — (Introd.  to  Mythology,  p. 
187,  188,  Tmns.)  Livy  testifies  that  amon"  the  earfy  Itomans,  the  care  of  the  sacred 
things  devolved  upon  their  Mngs  oi  d  tl  at  tier  the  expulsion  of  tbesc^  an  officer  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  n  th  tl  e  n  m  of  Ses.  Sacromm  (L.  II.  2).  It  was  still 
cnstomacy,  however,  as  ia  well  kn  wn  f  prl  ata  families  to  perform  tbelr  own  pecu- 
liar sacrifioea  and  libations  to  th  god  On  special  occasions,  besides,  parsons  were 
temporarily  ^pointed  for  h  p  rf  u  anee  f  sacred  offices,  as  on  (lie  occasion  of  the 
tflldng  of  Velte,  thus  related  by  L  j  c  22 ;  "  Deleoti  es  omnt  exerdtu  juvenos, 
pure  loUs  Gorporibus,  Candida  e  te,  q  ilbns  1  portanda  Komam  Kegina  Jimo  oseignata 
erat,  venerabundi  templum  iniere,  primo  religiose  admoventes  maniis ;  quod  id  signum 
more  Etrusoo,  nid  certie  gentis  saeerdos,  attrectare  non  esset  solitus."  In  Virgil,  we 
find  !  Eex  AuiuB,  rex  idem  hominnm  Phoibique  sacerdos"  (JEn.  iiL  80),  on  which  Ser- 
vlna  remarks:  " Sane  majorum  btec  erat  consuetude,  ut  rex  etiam  easet  saeerdos  vel 
t  h  es  d     mus.       S    alsi  An  totle,    peakmg    f 
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Indeed,  so  far  from  wondering  that  there  was  no  dietinct  cla^ 
invested  with  the  office  of  priesthood  during  the  patriarchal  period 
of  saered  history,  it  should  rather  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
if  any  bad  appeared.  For,  in  those  times,  every  thing  in  religion 
among  the  true  worshippers  of  God  waa  characterized  by  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  freedom.  They  possessed  as  yet  no 
temple,  nor  even  any  select  consecrated  place,  in  which  their 
offerings  were  to  be  presented  and  their  vows  paid,  Wherever 
they  happened  to  dwell,  in  the  open  field  or  under  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree,  they  built  an  altar  and  called  upon  tlie  name  of 
God.  And  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  anomaly,  an  institution 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  worship  and  the  general 
state  of  things,  if  there  had  been  so  artificial  an  arrangement  as  a 
distinct  order  of  persons  appointed  exclusively  to  minister  in 
holy  things. 

But  this  being  the  case,  does  it  not  seem  like  a  travelling  in  the 
wrong  direction,  to  institute  at  last  an  order  of  priests  for  tliat 
purpose  P  "Was  not  this  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  God's  worship, 
and  throw  a  new  restraint  around  the  freedom  of  access  to  him  ? 
In  one  sense  unc[u^tionably  it  was ;  and  separating,  as  it  did, 
between  the  offering  and  him  in  whose  behalf  it  was  presented, 
it  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God  an  element  of  imperfection 
which  cleaves  to  all  the  sacrifices  under  the  Law.  In  this  r^pect 
it  was  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  which  permitted  the  offerer 
liimself  to  bring  near  his  offering  to  God,  and  one  that  has,  there- 

priestB  Bsisted  o5  an  entirely  separate  doaa,  a  distinct  caste.  Tet,  in  regard  eapeeiaEly 
to  Egypt,  the  conntry  wliere  Buch  It  state  of  tilings  probably  originated,  tlie  transilioQ 
may  have  implied  no  very  great  change,  and  may  have  Ijeen  qnlte  easily  effected.  Foe 
it  is  now  underefood  that  the  earlier  Idnga  there  were  prieal-Mngs,  either  bdon^ng  Ui 
the  priest-eaate,  or  held  m.  great  dependence  by  that  body ;  that  the  land  was  origmslly 
peopled  hy  a  Mad  of  priest-coloniea,  who  either  appointed  one  of  their  nnraber  to  rule  in 
the  name  of  a  cectidn  god,  or  at  least  formed,  in  oonneotion  ivith  the  ruler,  the  reigning 
portion  of  the  community.  The  membera  of  this  caste  consequently  were  tha  first  piu- 
prietora  of  lands  in  each  district.  Even  by  the  account  of  Herodotus,  they  appear  still 
in  his  day  to  have  Ijeen  the  principal  landed  proprietors;  each  temple  in  a  particular 
district  had  extensive  estates,  as  well  as  a  staff  of  priests  lonnaited  with  it,  wbich 
fonned  the  original  territory  of  the  settlement,  and  were  SHbaeqiienily  farmed  out  for 
the  good  of  tlie  whole  ;  so  that  "  the  families  of  priests  were  the  iSrst,  the  highest,  and 
the  richest  in  the  country ;  they  had  escludrdy  the  transacting  of  all  state  alfairs,  and 
carried  on  many  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  business  (judges,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, &0.),  and  were  to  a  cert^n  ea.teiit  a  highly  prioileged  nohUity"  (Heeren.  Af.  i.  p. 
368  i  ii.  p.  122-129  ;  "Wminaon,  i  a45,  ««,) 
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fore,  been  restored  uader  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Bat  in  other 
respects  the  worship  of  Giod  made  a  great  advance  under  the 
ministration  of  Moses,  and  an  advance  of  such  a  nature  as  impe- 
ratively to  require  the  institution  of  a  separate  priesthood.  So 
that  what  was  in  itself  an  imperfection,  became  relatively  an  ad- 
vantage, and  a  necessary  help  to  something  better. — The  patri- 
archal rehgioUj  while  it  was  certainly  characterized  by  simplicity, 
was  at  the  same  time  vague  and  general  in  its  nature.  The  ideas 
it  imparted  concerning  divine  things  were  few,  and  the  impressions 
it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  must,  from  the 
very  character  of  the  worship,  have  been  8om.ewhat  faint  and  in- 
definite. By  the  time  of  Mosea,  however,  the  world  had  already 
gone  so  far  in  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a  false  worship,  that 
on  that  ground  alone  it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  much 
more  varied  and  complicated  service  ;  and  the  Lord,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  evil  to  accomplish  a  higher  good,  ordered  the  reli- 
gion he  now  set  up  in  siich  a  manner,  as  to  biing  out  far  more 
fuUy  his  own  principles  of  government,  and  prepare  the  way  more 
effectually  for  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Tlie  groundwork 
of  this  new  form  of  religion  stood  in  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
wliich  God  chose  for  his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  and  through 
which  he  meant  to  keep  up  a  close  and  lively  intercourse  vfith  his 
people.  But  this  intercourse  would  inevitably  have  grown  on  their 
part  into  too  great  familiarity,  and  would  thus  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce proper  and  salutary  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shippers, unless  something  of  a  counteracting  tendency  had  been 
introduced,  iitted  to  beget  feelings  of  profound  and  reverential 
awe  toward  the  God  who  condescended  to  come  so  near  to  them. 
This  could  no  otherwise  be  effectually  done,  than  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  separate  pri^thood,  whose  prerogative  alone  it  should  be 
to  enter  within  the  sacred  precinete  of  God's  house,  and  perform 
the  ministrations  of  his  worship.  And  so  wisely  was  every  thing 
arranged  concerning  the  work  and  service  of  this  priesthood,  that 
an  awful  sense  of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  awakened  in  the  most  unthinking  bosom, 
while  still  there  was  given  to  the  spiritual  worshipper  a  visible 
representation  of  his  near  relationship  to  God,  and  his  calling  fo 
intimate  communion  with  him. 

For,  the  Jjeviticsd  priesthood  was  not  made  to  stauil,  as  the 
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priesthood  of  Egypt  certainly  stood,  in  a  kind  of  antagonism  to 
the  people,  or  in  such  a  state  of  aheolute  independence  and  exclu- 
sive isolation,  aa  gave  tJiem  the  appearance  of  a  class  entirely  hy 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  this  priesthood  in  its  office  was  the 
representative  of  the  whole  people  in  its  divine  calling  as  God's 
seed  of  blessing ;  it  was  a  priesthood  formed  out  of  a  Mngdom  of 
priests ;  and,  consecLuently,  the  persons  in  whom  it  was  vested, 
eould  only  be  regarded  as  having,  in  the  higher  and  more  peculiar 
sense,  what  essentially  belonged  to  the  entire  community.  In 
them  were  concentrated  and  manifestly  displayed  the  spiritual 
privileges  and  dignity  of  all  true  Israelites.  And  as  these  were 
represented  in  the  priesthood  generally,  so  especially  in  the  person 
of  the  High-priest,  in  whom  again  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
priesthood  gathered  itself  up  and  reached  its  culmination.  "  This 
high-priest,"  to  use  the  words  of  Vitringa,^  "  represented  the 
whole  people.  All  Israehtes  were  reckoned  as  being  iu  him. 
The  prerogative  held  by  him  belonged  to  the  whole  of  them,  but 
on  this  account  was  transferred  to  him,  because  it  was  impossible 
that  all  Israelites  should  keep  themselves  holy,  as  became  the 
priests  of  Jehovah.  But  that  the  Jewish  high-priest  did  indeed 
personify  the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites,  not  only  appears  from 
this,  that  he  bore  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  on  liis  breast  and  his 
shoulders— which  unquestionably  imported  that  he  drew  near  to 
God  in  the  name  and  stead  of  all — but  also  from  the  circumstance, 
tliat  when  he  committed  any  heinous  sin,  his  guilt  was  imputed 
to  the  people.  Thus,  in  Lev.  iv.  3, '  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed 
ain  to  the  trespass  or  guilt  of  the  people,'  (improperly  rendered  in 
the  English  version,  '  according  to  the  sin  of  tlie  people').  The 
anointed  priest  was  the  high-priest.  But  when  he  sinned,  the 
people  sinned.  Wherefore  ?  Because  he  represented  the  whole 
people.  And  on  this  account  it  was,  that  the  sacrifice  for  a  sin 
committed  by  him,  had  to  be  offered  as  the  public  sacrifices  were, 
which  were  prisented  for  sin  committed  by  the  people  at  large : 
the  blood  must  be  brought  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  body 
burned  without  the  camp." 

There  was  even  more  than  what  is  here  mentioned  to  impress 
the  idea,  that  the  priesthood  possessed  only  transferred  rights. 
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For,  aa  the  sins  of  the  high-priest  were  regarded  as  the  people's, 
to  theirs  also  were  regarded  aa  his,  and  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  the  most  peculiar  part  of  his  work  came  to  be  dis- 
charged, he  had,  in  their  name  and  stead,  to  enter  into  the  Most 
Holy  Place  with  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  thereafter  conf^s  all 
their  aina  and  inic[iiities  over  the  head  of  the  live  goat.  On 
other  occasions  also,  we  find  this  imperaouation  of  Israel  by  the 
high-priest  coming  distinctly  out,  as  in  Judges  xx.  27,  28,  where, 
not  the  people  (aa  the  construction,  in  our  version  might  seem  to 
imply)  but  Phinehas  in  the  name  of  the  people  asks,  "  Sliall  I  yet 
again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin,  my  bro- 
ther ?"  and  receives  the  answer :  "  Go  up,  for  to-morrow  I  will 
deliver  them  into  thine  hand."  Besides,  in  one  most  important 
respect,  the  priestly  function  was  still  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  even  after  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  family. 
The  paschal  lamb,  which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  sacrifice  of  the  covenant,  was  by  the  covenant-people 
themselves  presented  to  the  Lord  and  its  fleah  eaten ;  which  was 
manifestly  designed  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  their  being  a  kingdom  of  prieat«.  So  Philo  plainly  understood 
it,  when  he  describes  it  as  the  custom  at  the  passover, "  not  that  the 
laity  should  bring  the  sacriiicial  animals  to  the  altar,  and  the  priests 
offer  them,  but  the  whole  people,"  says  he,  "  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  law,  exercise  priestly  functions,  since  each  one  for 
his  own  part  presents  the  appointed  sacrifices."^  And  as  thus  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  people  were  plainly  not  intended  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  inatitution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  were 
only,  at  the  mosk,  transferred  to  that  body,  and  represented  in 
them,  we  can  easily  understand  how  pious  Israelites,  hke  the 
PsalnuBt,  could  read  their  own  privileges  in  those  of  the  priests, 
and  speak  of  "  coming  into  the  house  of  Gl-od,"  and  even  of"  dwell- 
ing in  it  all  the  days  of  their  life."^  Betokening,  however,  as  the 
institution  of  such  a  priesthood  did,  a  relative  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  we  can  also  easily  understand  how 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  pointing  to  a  liigher  and  more  perfect 
dispensation,  should  have  intimated  the  purpose  of  G-od  to  make 
the  priestly  order  again  to  cease,  by  the  unreserved  communica- 
tion to  the  people  of  its  distinctive  privileges :  "  Ye  shall  be 
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named  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of 
our  God.*  This  purpose  began  to  be  realized  from  the  time  that, 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  believers  were  constituted 
a  "  royal  priesthood,  to  oiFer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God,"  and  is 
destined  to  be  realized  in  the  fullest  sense  in  the  future  bii^om 
of  glory,  when  the  redeemed  shall  be  able  with  one  voice  to  say, 
"  Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  our  God." 

The  relation,  then,  in  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  stood  to 
the  people,  still  conBlsted  with  the  preservation,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  their  spiritual  privileges.  Even  through  such  an  insti- 
tution they  could  see  the  dignity  of  their  standing  before  God, 
and  their  right  to  hold  near  communion  with  him.  But  if,  in  this 
part  of  the  arrangement,  care  was  taken  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  the 
grace  and  condescension  of  God  toward  the  whole  covenant- 
people,  care  was  also  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  the 
priesthood's  peculiar  relation  to  God,  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  his 
adorable  majesty  and  untainted  righteousness.  For,  however  the 
people  were  warranted  to  regard  themselves  as  admitted  by  repre- 
sentation into  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  they  were  yet  obhged 
peraonally  to  stand  at  an  awful  distance.  One  tribe  alone  was 
selected  and  set  apart  to  the  office  of  handling  the  tilings  that 
concerned  it.  But  not  even  the  whole  of  this  tribe  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  God's  house  and  minista'  in  its 
appropriate  services.  That  honour  waa  reserved  for  one  family  of 
the  tribe — the  family  of  Aaron — and  even  the  members  of  that 
family  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
priestly  office  without  the  most  solemn  rites  of  consecration ;  nor, 
when  consecrated,  could  they  all  alike  traverse  with  freedom  the 
courts  of  the  tabernacle ;  one  individual  of  them  alone  could  pass 
the  veil  into  its  innermost  region,  the  presence-chamber  of  God, 
and  he  only  in  such  a  manner  as  must  have  impressed  his  soul 
with  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  made  him  enter  with 
fxembling  step.  Guarded  by  so  many  restrictions,  and  rising 
through  so  many  gradations,  how  high  must  have  seemed  the 
dignity,  how  sublime  and  sacred  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  ministering  before  him ! 

'   Isa.  bi.  6;  IsvL  21;  Jcr.  xxsiii.  22;  oil  vfMcli  last  see  Hengstenbcrs's  Cbristol. 
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II.  But  we  must  now  inquire  into  the  leading  eliai-acteristics 
of  thia  prieatly  office :  what  peculiarly  distinguished  those  who 
exercised  it  from  the  nation  at  large  ?  Nothing  for  certain  can 
here  be  learned  from  the  name  (!"=■  cohen),  the  derivation  of 
which  is  differently  given  by  the  learned,  and  the  original  import 
of  which  cannot  now  be  correctly  ascertained.  But  looking  at 
their  position  and  office  in  a  general  light,  we  cannot  fail  to  re- 
gard them  as  occupying  somewhat  of  the  place  of  God's  friends 
and  familiars.'  Their  part  was  not  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
active  and  laborious  service,  but  rather  to  receive  and  present  to 
God,  as  his  nearest  friends  and  associates,  what  properly  belonged 
to  him.  And  on  this  account  also  was  a  great  proportion  of  the 
eacriflcea  divided  between  God  and  them ;  and  tlie  shew-bread,  as 
well  as  other  meat-offerings,  were  consumed  by  them,  there  being 
such  a  dose  relationship  and  intimacy  between  them  and  God, 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  immaterial  whether  anything  were 
appropriated  by  them  or  consumed  on  the  altar  of  God-  But 
there  were  evidently  three  elements  entering  into  this  general 
view  of  their  position  and  office,  which  together  made  up  the 
characteristics  of  the  priestly  calling,  and  which  ate  distinctly 
brought  out  as  such  in  the  description  given  by  Moses  on  the 
occasion  of  Korah's  rebeUion  :  "  And  he  spalte  unto  Korah,  and 
unto  all  his  company  saying,  To-morrow  the  Lord  will  shew  who 
is  his,  and  who  is  holy,  and  whom  he  malies  to  draw  near  to  him  ; 
and  him,  whom  he  chooses,  wiU  he  make  to  draw  near  to  himself," 
(Numb.  svi.  5).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  connection  in 
which  this  stands,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  description  of  the 
properti^,  or  personal  characteristics  of  a  divine  calling  to  the 
priesthood ;  for  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  assumption  of  Korah 


'  Vininga  (Obs.  Sac.  1.  p.  272)  gives  this  even  as  flia  radical  rignification.  of  tlie 
name  cohen,  "  familiarioils  accemonis  amicnm,"  appeiiliiig  foe  proof  to  Isa.  bii.  10.  In. 
thia  he  followed  Cocceina,  who  makea  iha  funiiamantal  idea  of  tha  verb  to  be  that  of 
drawing  near  to  a  snperiov.  Many  after  Kiuehi.  understand  it  of  the  pei-fonniiig  of  hon- 
ouiable  and  dignififld  service ;  while  many  agun  in  recent  times,  resort  io  the  Arabic, 
and  find  the  sense  of  discovering  secret  things,  prophesjing,  which  they  consider  as  the 
ori^nol  one  (Pye  Smith  on  Priaathood  of  Christ,  p.  82).  There  ean  he  no  donbt,  how- 
ever,  that  whether  from  usage,  or  from  original  meaning,  the  word  come  to  convey  the 
idea  of  something  like  a  familiar  or  chosen  friend  and  counsellor.  Hence,  David's  sons 
being  pries(s  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  is  explained  in  1  Chron,  xviii.  17,  by  llidr  bring  at  the 
hand  of  the  king. 
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and  Ms  company,  that  as  the  whole  congregation  was  holy,  they 
had  an  equal  right  with  Aaron  to  enter  into  the  tahernade  of 
Gfod  and  minieter  in  holy  things.  The  peraon  to  whom  such  a 
right  belongedj  mviBt  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  property,  or 
election,  a  possessor  of  holiness,  and  privileged  to  draw  near  to 
God  ;  which  the  family  of  Aaron  alone  wa-e,  and  so,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  were  invested  with  the  priestly  function.' 

(1 )  They  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  property,  or  the  objects 
of  his  election — ^for  these  two  expressions  properly  involve  but  one 
idea.  The  choice  of  God  as  well  in  respect  to  the  priesthood,  as 
to  the  people  at  large,  exercised  itself  in  selecting  a  particular 
portion  from  the  general  property  of  God,  to  be  his  peculiar  pos- 
session. As  thus  chc^en  and  set  apart  for  God,  Israel  was  his 
heritage  in  the  earth  ;  and  as  similarly  chosen  and  set  apart  for 
the  special  work  of  the  priesthood,  the  family  of  Aaron  was  his 
heritage  in  Israel.  The  privilege  was  to  be  theirs  of  drawing 
peculiarly  near  to  God,  and  their  &at  qualification  for  using  it, 
was  that  they  were  the  objects  of  his  choice.  Their  designation 
and  appointment  must  be  from  above — ^not  assumed  as  of  their 
own  authority,  or  derived  from  tire  choice  of  their  fellow-men — 
"  for  no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  tW  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v.  4.)  Eeferring  to  this,  and  recog- 
nizing in  it  the  essential  distinction  of  every  true  IsraeKto,  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  ivhom  thou  ckoosesi,  and  causest 
to  approach  unto  thee,  tliat  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts"  (Ps.  Ixv. 
4.)  The  grounds  of  the  divine  choice  in  the  ease  of  Aaron  are 
nowhere  given ;  nor  even  when  Korah  contested  with  him  the 
right  to  the  office,  did  the  Lord  condescend  to  assign  any  reason 
for  having  selected  that  family  in  preference  to  the  othei'  families 
of  Israel.  He  wished  his  own  election  to  be  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  the  distinction,  and  by  maldng  the  office  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  he  kept  the  appointment  for  all  coming 

'  It  could  only  be  as  liaying  tliesB  things  in  a  peculiar  sense  that  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood were  here  meant  to  be  described  by  tlieni.  for  they  were  also  tbo  eharacterifiticB 
of  the  congregation  ganMally  as  n  kingdom  a!  priests,  and  me  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
19Ui  of  Exodna.  The  people  are  theK  described  as  having  been  "  brought  unfji  God," 
as  being  chosen  for  "  a  peculiar  tj-easura  to  him,"  and  as  "  an  holy  nation."  So  that 
every  thing  ivas  affirmed  to  be  tlieirs,  which  ivaa  peculiarly  to  distinguish  the  family  of 
Aaron.  And  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  thia  passage,  which 
li:nl  matle  n  deep  impression  upon  all  the  people,  fliat  the  rebellion  of  Korah  was  raised. 
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time,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  hands.  This  does  not,  however,  pre- 
clude the  poasibiUty  of  such  untenable  gromids  of  preference 
existing  in  Aaron  and  his  family,  a^  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
commend  the  divine  choice  to  the  people :  such  as  his  distinguished 
rani;  as  the  firBt-born  of  the  house  to  which  Moara  belonged,  the 
services  he  had  already  rendered,  in  the  cause  of  Israel,  or  his  per- 
sonal fitness  for  the  office.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  holding 
with  Pliilo,  Maimonides,  and  other  Jewish  writers,  that  the  priest- 
hood was  conferred  on  this  family  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  the  service  of  God.  So  far  from  this,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  appointment  of  Aaron  was  intimated  to  Moses,  he 
was  going  along  with  the  people  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf. ' 

(2.)  The  second  element  in  the  distinctive  properties  of  the 
priesthood,  was  the  possesion  of  holiness.  Expressly  on  the 
ground  of  holiness  being  the  general  characteristic  of  the  people, 
did  the  company  of  Korah  assert  their  claim  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  priesthood  ;  and  on  this  point  especially  was  the  trial  by 
means  of  the  twelve  rods  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  designed  to  bear 
a  decisive  testimony.  The  rod  of  the  bouse  of  Aaron  alone  being 
made  to  bud,  and  blossom,  and  yield  almonds,  was  a  visible,  mi- 
raculous sign  from  heaven,  of  a  holiness  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Aaron,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  congregation  at  large.  For 
what  is  holin^s  but  spiritual  life  and  fruitfulness  ?  And  of  this 
there  could  not  be  a  more  natural  emblem  than  a  rod  flourishing 
and  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind.  Such  singular  and  pre-eminent 
holiness  became  those,  who  were  to  be  known  as  the  immediate 
attendants  and  familiars  of  Jehovah,  who  revealed  himself  as  "  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  Hence,  not  only  is  it  said  in  the  general, 
that  "  holiness  becometh  God's  house,"  that  is,  those  who  dwell 
and  minister  in  its  courts,  but  Aaron  is  called  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion "  the  saint  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  law  enjoins  with  special 
emphasis  respecting  the  priests  as  a  body,  that  they  should  be 
"  holy  unto  their  God ;"  "  for,"  it  is  added,  "  I  the  Lord,  that 
sanctify  you,  am  holy." — (Ps.  xeiii.  5,  cvi.  16 ;  Lev.  xxi.  6). 
Hence  also,  as  holine^  in  the  priesthood  derived  the  necessity  of 

'  Spenwr,  Da  Leg.  L.  i.  e.  8,  con«ura  witL  tlio  Jeidsh  wi-itei-a  in  tlie  reason  lliej' 
assign,  and  qnotee  Fiiilo  ivitU  approbation  ;  naturallj  enongb,  as  hia  gi'aiid  I'euson  for 
the  inatitulioii  of  the  pricsfliood  was  eimply  the  pi-erendoii  of  idolatry  ! 
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its  existence  from  the  holiness  of  the  Being  whose  attendante  they 
were,  it  mitst  have  been  holiness  of  the  same  chai-aeter  and  de- 
sci-iption  as  his ;  the  law  of  Uie  ten  eoBimandments,  which  was  the 
grand  expression  of  the  one,  must  imdoubtedly  have  been  intended 
to  form  the  fixed  standard  of  the  other.  It  was  an  excellence, 
which,  however  it  might  be  symbolized  by  outward  things,  could 
not  possibly  be  formed  of  these,  but  must  have  been  a  real  and 
personal  distinction.  This  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  character  of  tliose,  who  were  originally  appointed 
to  fill  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood  in  Mai.  ii.  1-7,  and 
it  is  also  clearly  implied  in  the  threatenings  uttered  against  the 
house  of  Eli,  and  their  ultimate  degradation  and  ruin,  on  account 
of  the  moral  impuriti^  into  which  they  fell.  Their  wicked  course 
of  Hfe  discLualified  them  from  holding  the  sacred  office,  which 
must  therefore  have  indispensably  required  purity  in  heart  and 
conduct. 

(3.)  The  last  distinction  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  was  their 
right  to  draw  near  to  God ;  a  right  which  grew  out  of  their  elec- 
tion of  God  and  their  eminent  holiness,  as  the  end  and  consum- 
mation to  which  these  pointed.  The  question  in  the  rebellion  of 
Korali  was,  who  were  in  such  a  sense  chosen  by  God,  and  holy,  as 
to  be  privileged  to  draw  near  to  him  ;  and  the  decision  of  God 
was  given  on  the  two  former,  with  a  special  respect  to  this  latter 
prerogative  :  "  And  him,  whom  He  chooses,  will  He  malie  to  draw 
near  to  himself."  Hence,  "  those  who  draw  near  to  Jehovah,"  is 
not  uncommonly  g^ven  as  a  description  of  the  prieste  (Ex.  xix.  22 ; 
Iiev.  sxi.  17 ;  Ez.  xlii.  13,  xliv.  13),  and  the  distinctive  priestly 
act  in  all  sacrificial  services  is  called  "  the  bringing  near,"  (a'^pn) 
as  also  the  thing  sacrificed,  is  called  in  its  most  general  designa- 
tion corbaji  (p^p) — the  thing  brought  near,  offering.  On  this 
account  what  is  mentioned  in  one  place  as  "  an  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings,"  is  described  in  another  as  a  "  bringing  near"  of  them 
(2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1).  But  this  right  of  the  priest- 
hood, of  themselves  standing  peculiarly  near  to  God,  and  alone 
being  permitted  to  bring  near  to  him  the  gifts  and  ofierings  of 
the  cor^egation,  of  necessity  involved  the  idea  of  their  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  God  and  the  people,  and  gave 
to  their  entire  work  the  character  of  a  mediation.  "  They  were 
ordained  for  men  in  thin^  pertaining  to  God,"  charged  to  a  cei-- 
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tain  extent  with  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  having  eBpecially 
to  transact  with  Grod  in  the  behalf  of  those,  whom  sin  had  remoyed 
to  a  distance  from  him.  In  conaajuence  of  their  relation  of  near- 
ness to  (rod  and  personal  interest  in  his  favour,  the  power  was 
eonfen^  on  them  of  presenting  the  oblations  of  others,  so  as  to 
procure  their  favourable  acceptance  and  the  b^towal  in  return  of 
the  divine  blessing.  Through  them  the  famihes  of  Israel  were 
blessed,  as  through  Israel — ^the  Idngdom  of  priests — aU  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  to  be  ble^ed.  In  the  High-priest  alone, 
however,  was  this  function  fully  realized,  as  was  plainly  indicated 
by  the  outward  distinctions  held  by  hiiu  above  the  other  priests, 
as  well  as  above  the  people  at  large.  "  I"or  to  the  outward  of  the 
High-priest  it  belonged :  First,  that  while  the  people,  remaining 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  approached  to  it 
only  at  befitting  times,  the  High-priest,  on  the  contrary,  was  always 
in  the  midst — so  that  though  his  functions  were  few,  and  confined 
to  certain  times,  yet  his  whole  existence  appeared  consecrated ; 
and,  secondly,  that  though  the  people  presented  their  offerings  to 
Grod  by  the  collective  priesthood,  still  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  day 
of  atonement  was  necessary  as  an  universal  completion  of  the  rest ; 
and  this  the  High-priest  alone  could  present.  The  idea,  there- 
fore, of  his  office  seema  to  be,  that  while  to  the  Jewish  people 
their  national  life  appeared  as  an  alternation  of  drawing  near  to 
God,  and  withdrawing  again  from  him,  the  High-priest  was  the 
individual  whose  life,  compared  with  these  vacillating  movements, 
was  in  perpetual  equipoiae ;  and  as  the  people  were  always  in  a 
state  of  impurity,  he  was  the  only  person  who  could  present  him- 
self as  pure  before  God."^ 

III.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  cud  of  the  appointment  of 
the  priesthood,  to  represent  the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
mediate  between  them  and  Glod  and  holy  things.  It  belonged 
also  to  their  office  to  secure  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of 
sound  knowledge  and  instruction ;  so  that  there  might  be  a  right 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  nature  of  God's  service, 
and  a  fitness  for  entering  in  spirit  into  its  duties,  while  the  priests 
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were  personally  employed  in  discharging  tiiem.  A  certain  amount 
of  such  knowledge  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
be  disposed  to  bring  their  gifts  and  offerings  at  suitable  times,  and 
a  etni  greater,  that,  in  the  presentation  of  these  by  tiie  hand  of 
the  priests,  they  might  be  blessed  as  acceptable  worshippers. 
With  the  oversight  of  this,  therefore,  so  nearly  connected  with 
their  sabred  employments  about  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood 
were  charged :  "  And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all 
the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hatli  spolren  unto  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses"  (Lev.  x,  11).  So  again  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  10,  "  They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law."  The  words 
of  Malaehi  also  are  express  on  this  point :  "  For  the  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (ii.  7).  It 
was  therefore  justly  charged  against  them  there,  as  an  entire  sub- 
version of  the  great  end  of  their  appointment,  that  instead  of 
teaching  others  the  law,  "  they  caused  many  to  stumble  at  it ;" 
and  the  prophet  Hosea  even  ascribes  the  general  ruin  to  their 
neglect  of  this  part  of  their  functions  :  "  My  people  are  destroyed 
for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I 
will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me"  (iv.  6). 

The  office  of  the  priesthood  thus  necessarily  involved  somewhat 
of  a  prophetical  or  teaching  character,  and  in  after  times,  when 
those  destined  hghts  of  Israel  became  themselves  sources  of  dark- 
ness and  corruption,  prophets  were  raised  up,  and  generally  from 
among  the  pri^thood,  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  the 
evU,  and  supplying  the  information  which  the  others  had  fiiiled 
to  impart.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  even  if  the  priests  had  been 
faithful  to  this  part  of  their  calling,  they  were  quite  inadec[uate, 
from  their  Umited  number,  to  be  personally  in  any  proper  sense 
the  teachers  of  all  Israel.  It  is  true,  tliey  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  this  in  the  trecLuent  recurrence  of  the  stated  feasts, 
which  caused  the  people  to  assemble  in  one  place  thrice  every 
year,  and  kept  them  on  each  returning  solemnity  for  a  week  at  the 
very  centre  of  priestly  influence.  But  much  beside  what  could 
then  be  accomplished  would  require  to  be  done,  to  diffuse  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  law  of  God,  and  give  instruction  from 
time  to  time  concerning  numberless  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
which  in  daily  life  would  be  certain  to  arise.     On  this  account 

VOL.  II.  a 
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more  particularly,  were  the  Levites  associated  with  the  priesthood, 
and  planted  at  proper  distances  in  certain  cities  throughout  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  "  given  to  Aaron  and  his  eons,"  to 
minister  unto  him  in  subordinate  and  preparatory  offices,  while 
he  was  doing  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  generally  "  to 
execute  the  serrice  of  the  Lord"  (Numb.  iii.  5-10,  viii.  11).^ 
In  fulfilling  this  appointment,  it  fell  to  them  to  keep  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  instruments  in  a  proper  state  for  the  divine  service, 
to  bear  its  different  parts,  when  removing  from  place  to  place,  to 
occupy  in  later  times  the  post  of  door-keepers  in  the  temple,  to 
take  part  in  the  musical  arrangements  connected  with  the  public 
service,  to  assist  at  the  larger  feasts  in  the  killing  and  flaying  of 
victims,  &c.  (1  Chron.  sxiii.  28-32;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  6.  11.) 
But  separated  as  the  Levites  were  from  secidar  employments, 
without  lands  to  cultivate,  and  "  wholly  given  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,"  it  was  obviously  but  a  small  number  of  tliem  who 
could  be  regularly  occupied  with  such  ministrations  about  the 
sanctuary ;  and  as  both  their  abundant  leisure  and  their  disper- 
sion through  the  land,  gave  them  many  opportunities  of  acting 
as  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  it  must  have  been  chiefly 
thror^h  their  instrnmentahty,  that  the  priests  were  to  keep  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
This  is  clearly  implied,  indeed,  in  those  passages  which  speak 
most  distinctly  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  the  priesthood  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  which  refer  equally  to  the 
priests  and  the  Levites.  Thus  their  common  calling  to  "  teach 
Jacob  God's  judgments  and  Israel  his  law,"  is  announced  in  the 
blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  whole  tribe  {Deut.  ssxiii.  8-11)  ;  and 
in  Malachi  the  failure  of  the  priesthood  to  instruct  the  people  in 
divine  knowledge,  and  their  guilt  in  causing  many  to  err  from  the 
law,  is  called  a  "corruption  of  the  covenant  of  Levi." 

Indeed;  common  discretion  and  self-interest,  as  well  as  the  prin- 

'  Thay  were  given  to  Aaion,  (he  Lord's  familiar,  us  a  saoi'ilica  offered  up  and  couse- 
crated  to  the  Lord  in  tlie  mom  of  the  first-liom.  The  firBt-bom,  at  ilie  deliverance  finm 
Egypt,  had  represented  all  tliQ  people,  in  them  all  the  people  vece  I'edeemed ;  so  novr 
the  people,  when  substitnting  tha  Levites  in  their  place,  had  to  Isy  Iheir  Lancis  nn  their 
heads,  and  Amon  waved  them  before  the  Lord  as  an  offering ;  and  oa  originally  God 
accepted  the  blood  of  the  lamb  for  Out  blood  of  the  first-bom,  so  now  lie  accepted  a 
burnt-offering  and  a  ein-offeiing  for  the  Levites,  on  wliioli  they  had  to  place  theiv  hands 
(Numb.  iii.  and  viii). 
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ciplee  of  piety,  must  have  enforced  upon  them  this  obligation,  and 
dictated  the  employment  of  active  measures  for  the  diffusion  of 
divine  knowledge  by  the  instramentality  of  the  Levites,  If  these 
possessed  the  spirit  of  their  o£Bee  as  men  dedicated  to  the  Lord's 
service,  in  subordination  to  the  priesthood,  they  must  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  solemnities 
of  the  tabernacle-worship,  much  more  than  to  prepare  the  instru- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  itself  for  the  same.  A  moment's  reflection 
must  liave  taught  them,  that  their  aei-vicea,  aa  ministering  helps, 
to  promote  the  ends  of  the  priesthood,  were  greatly  more  neces- 
sary for  the  one  purpose  than  the  other.  But  if  higher  considera- 
tions should  fail  to  influence  them  in  the  matter,  they  were  still 
urged  to  exert  themselves  in  this  direction  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  comfortable  maintenance,  which  was  made  principally  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people.  The  chief  source 
of  revenue  was  the  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  from 
their  being  more  peculiarly  the  Lord's — the  whole  property  being 
represented  by  the  number  ten,  and  one  of  these  being  constantly 
taken  as  a  trihute-money  or  pledge,  that  the  whole  was  held  in 
flef  or  dependence  upon  him.  Then,  out  of  this  tithe  accruing  to 
the  entire  tribe,  another  tithe  was  taken  and  devoted  to  the  family 
of  Aaron,  as  the  peculiarly  sacred  portion  of  the  tribe.  But  for  the 
actual  payment  of  these  tithes  and  the  other  offerings  of  the  people 
in  which  they  had  a  share,  tlie  priests  and  Levites  were  dependent 
on  the  enUghtened  and  faithful  consciences  of  the  people.  The 
rendering  of  what  was  due,  was  simply  a  matter  of  religious  obli- 
gation, and  where  this  failed,  the  claim  could  not  be  enforced  by 
any  constraint  of  law.  It  consequently  became  indispensable  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  sacred  tribe,  that  they  should  be  at  pains 
to  preserve  and  elevate  the  religious  sense  of  the  community,  as 
with  this  their  own  respect  and  comfort  were  inseparably  connected. 
And  when  they  proved  unfaithful  to  their  charge,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God's  interest,  and  the  expounders  of  his  law  among 
the  people  (as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  age  of  Malachi) 
their  sin  was  visited  upon  them,  in  just  retribution,  by  a  with- 
drawal on  the  pai't  of  the  people  of  the  appointed  offerings.  So 
that  although  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  particular  means  proper 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  (the  church  being  left  then,  as  in 
New  Testament  times,  to  discbarge  the  obligation  laid  upon  it  by 
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suitable  arrangements),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  upon  the  priesthood  to  be  partly  themselres,  and 
still  more  through  their  ministers  the  Levites,  the  teachers  of  the 
people  in  divine  knowledge.  The  proper  discharge  of  the  priestly, 
pre-supposed  and  rec[nired  a  certain  discharge  of  the  prophetical 
function  ;  and  prophets,  as  extraordinary  messengers,  were  only 
sent  to  chastise  their  unfaithfulness  and  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy,  and  were  at  last  instituted  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
orderj  only  to  supply  what  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of  service  on  the 
part  of  those  regular  instructors.  Indeed,  as  the  members  of  the 
prophetical  order  seem  generally  to  have  been  taken  &om  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  institution  of  that  order  may  be  regarded  as  a 
perfecting  of  the  Levitical  office  in  one  of  its  departmenta  of  duty.* 

IV.  Now,  the  outward  and  bodily  prescriptions  which  were 
given  respecting  the  priesthood,  were  merely  intended  to  serve,  by 
their  observance,  as  symbolical  expressions  of  the  ideas  we  have 
seen  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  their  calling  and  office.     It  is 

'  Vitr.  Spiag.  Vet,  L.  i.  P.  3,  c  8,  wliare  alflo  see  various  Jewish  authorities  in  proof 
of  the  calling  of  the  Levitts  to  he  tcacheis  and  espounders  of  the  law,  and  especially  one 
&OTa  Baal  Hatturim,  which  expressly  assigns  this  as  the  reaaon  of  the  diapei^on  of  the 
Levitea  among  the  Israelitefl  (dispergantur  per  omnea  Israelitaa  adj  docendam  legem.) 
See  alBo  Morera'  Kronik,  p.  300,  and  Graves  on  Pent.  ii.  Lee.  4.  IHchaeiis  (Com.  on 
Laws  of  Mosea,  1  art.  So,  62),  has  asserted,  that  a  gieat  many  civil  and  literajy  offices 
belonged  to  ihe  prieals  and  Levites— that  ihey  ware  not  only  niiniatecs  of  religion,  but 
phyaioians,  jndgBs,  sciibes,  mathemalioians,  &c  holding  the  same  pla«a  in  Istaeiltlsh, 
that  the  Egyptian  priesthood  did  iu  Egyptian  sodaty — imd  that  on  this  account  alone 
were  such  large  reventies  assigned  them.  This  view  has  been  too  often  followed  by 
divines,  e:<pecialty  by  the  rationalist  portion  of  them,  and  is  still  too  much  countenanced  in 
the  Bib.  Cyclop.  Art,  Piiest,  and  even  by  Mr  Taylor  in  his  Spiritual  Despotism,  p.  99,  It 
is  entirely,  however,  -without  foundation,  and  has  been  thoroHgbly  disproved  by  Bilhr 
(Symbolifc,  li.  p.  34,  53),  and  by  Hengatenberg,  who  has  shewn  that  the  I^evitea,  as 
wen  as  the  priests,  were  set  apart  only  foe  religious  purposes,  and  that  in  particular  the 
civil  constitution,  as  to  judges,  as  settled  by  Moses,  was  merely  the  revival  and  improve- 
ment of  that  patriarchal  government,  which  Lad  never  been  altogethec  destroyed  in 
Egypt  fAnthenHe,  ii,  p.  3flO,  341,  654,  &o,)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Indian  priests  held  many  of  the  offices  referred  to  j  that  their  political,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  tieur  relieious  influence ;  and  that,  especiaDy  lu  Egj-pt,  the  moat  fer- 
tile lands  bdonged  to  them,  with  many  otlier  Incradve  privilegea.  It  was  very  diflirent 
with  the  Levitical  priesthood — no  lands  worth  naming — a  dependence  upon  the  offerings 
of  the  people  for  th«r  livelihood— ao  that  they  are  commended  to  the  care  of  Hie  people 
as  objects  ofkindneaa  with  tlie  widow  and  orphan  (Dent.  Kii,  13,  ivi  11,  14)  and  were 
often,  ftom  thelow  slate  of -religion,  in  comparative  want. 
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not  necessary  for  us  to  eater  into  any  minute  detail  concerning 
them ;  and  we  slmll  content  ourselves  with  briefly  noticing  some 
of  the  leading  points. 

(1.)  There  were,  first,  personal  marks  and  distinctions  of  a 
boddy  kind,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  any 
one  for  the  priesthood,  and  the  absence  of  which  was  to  prove  an 
utter  disqualification.  These,  therefore,  being  manifestly  given 
or  withheld  by  God,  bore  upon  the  question  of  a  person's  elec- 
tion ;  and  when  not  possessed,  bespoke  the  individual  not  to  be 
chosen  by  God  in  the  peculiar  sense  required  for  the  priestly  office. 
Such  were  all  kinds  of  bodily  defects  ;  it  was  declared  a  profana^ 
tion  of  the  altar  or  tlie  sanctuary  for  any  one  to  draw  near  in  whom 
they  appeared  (Lev.  xxi.  16-24.)  Not  that  the  Lord  cared  for  the 
bodily  appeai'ance  in  itself,  but  through  the  body  sought  to  convey 
suitable  impressions  regarding  the  soul.  For  completeness  of 
bodily  parts  is  to  the  body  what,  in  the  true  religion,  holiness  is 
to  the  soul.  To  tlie  reijuirement  or  the  production  of  this  holi- 
ne^,  as  the  perfection  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  were  bent.  And  as  signs  and  witnesses  to 
Israel  concerning  it,  those  who  occupied  the  high  position  of  being 
at  once  Gfod's  and  the  people's  representatives,  must  bear  upon 
their  persons  that  external  symbol  of  the  spiritual  perfection  re- 
quired of  them.  The  choice  of  &od  had  to  be  verified  by  their 
possessing  the  outward  symbol  of  true  holiness.*— -The  age  pre- 
scribed for  the  Levites  (which  was  also  probably  intended  to  be 
the  same  for  the  priests)  entering  upon  their  office,  and  again 
ceasing  from  active  service,  carried  substantially  the  same  mean- 
ing. It  comprehended  the  period  of  tlie  natural  life's  greatest 
vigour  and  completeness,  and,  as  such,  indicated  that  the  spiritual 
life  should  be  in  a  corresponding  state.     The  age  of  entry  is  stated 

'  The  Greelca  and  Romans,  it  is  wall  known,  were  very  paitltnlai'  in  regard  to  the 
corporeal  Boundnesa  and  even  beauty  o£  their  priests.  Among  flio  former,  every  one 
undei-went  a  caraliil  examination  as  to  his  bodily  frame  before  he  entered  on  the  priastly 
offiee,  and  among  the  Somans  there  are  instances  of  parsooa  reading  the  office  on  ra- 
cMYiiig  soma  corporeal  blemish — snch  as  M.  Sergius,  who  lost  hia  hand  ia  the  defence  of 
his  countiy.  But  bolinesa  was  not  the  perfection  aimed  at  in  those  religions  j  and  such 
j-egard  was  p!ud  to  bodily  completeness  merely  because  it  was  thought  a  token  of  divine 
favour,  and  of  good  saccess.  Henca  Senecu,  Contror.  iv.  2  ;  Sacerdos  iioa  iotegri  cor- 
poris quasi  mall  ommis  res  vitanda  est.     Sea  BUir,  ii.  p.  59. 
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in  Numb.  iv.  at  thirty,  while  in  ch.  viii.  twenty-five  is  given  ;  but 
the  former  has  respect  simply  to  the  work  of  the  Levites  about 
(not  ai  or  m)  the  tabernacle,  in  transporting  it  from  place  to 
place  ;  the  latter  speaks  of  the  period  of  their  entering  on  their 
duties  generally ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  latterly 
made  it  even  so  early  as  twenty  (1  Chron,  xsiii.  27  ;  2  Cbron. 
xxxi.  \7.y 

(2.)  Then,  certain  restrictions  of  an  external  kind  were  laid 
upon  the  priests,  as  to  avoiding  occasions  of  bodily  defilement ; 
such  as,  contact  with  the  dead,  excepting  in  cases  of  nearest  rela^ 
tionship,  cutting  and  disfiguring  the  hair  of  the  beard,  as  in  times 
of  mom-ning,  marrying  a  person  of  bad  fame,  or  one  that  had  been 
divorced ;  and  the  high-priest,  as  being  in  his  own  person  the  most 
safired,  was  still  ferther  restricted,  so  that  he  was  not  to  defile 
himself  even  for  bis  father  or  mother,  and  should  marry  only  a  vir- 
gin. These  observances  were  enjoined  as  palpable  symbols  of  the 
holiness,  in  walk  and  conduct,  which  became  those  who  stood  so 
near  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Occupying  the  blessed  region  of 
life  and  purity,  they  must  exhibit,  in  their  external  relations  and 
deportment,  the  care  and  jealousy  with  which  it  behoves  every  one 
to  watch  against  aU  occasions  of  sin,  who  would  live  in  fellowship 
with  the  righteous  Jehovah. 

(3.)  The  garments  appointed  to  be  worn  hy  the  priesthood  in 
their  sacred  ministrations  were  also,  in  some  respects,  strik- 
ingly expressive  of  the  holiness  required  in  tlieir  personal  state, 
while  in  certain  parts  of  the  high-priest's  dress  other  ideas  were 
besides  symbolized.  The  stuff  of  all  of  them  was  linen,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  more  ornamental  paints  of  the  high-priest's 
dre?i3,  must  be  understood  to  have  been  white.  They  are  not 
expressly  so  called  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  are  incidentally  de- 
scribed as  white  in  2  Chron.  v.  12  ;  and  such  also  was  known  to 
be  the  usual  colour  of  the  linen  of  Egypt,  as  worn  by  the  priests. 
The  coolness  and  comparative  freedom  from  perspiration  attend- 
ing the  use  of  Hneu  garments  had  led  men  to  associate  with 
them,  especially  in  the  burning  chme  ot  Egypt,  the  idea  of  clean- 
liness. Their  symbolical  use,  theiefoie,  m  an  ethical  religion  lilte 
the  Mosaic,  must  have  been  expressive  of  inward  purity ;  and 

t  Hengstenhei^p  Autlientie,  it  p,  S83 ,  Eelandi,  Anllq  it  6,  3  ;  Lighefbot,  Op.  U.  p.  691, 
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hence,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Kevelatioiij  we  read  so  often 
of  the  white  and  clean  garments  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants, 
which  are  expressly  declared  to  mean  "the  righteousness  of 
saints"  (Rev.  six.  8;  iv.  4;  vi.  11,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  on  the 
doy  of  atonement,  the  plain  white  Knen  garments  which  the 
high-priest  was  to  wear,  are  called  "  gai-ments  of  holiness" — evi- 
dently implying  that  holiness  waa  the  idea  more  peculiarly 
imaged  by  clothing  of  that  description.  It  was  this  idea,  too, 
that  was  emblazoned  in  the  plate  of  gold  which  was  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  high-priest's  bonnet  or  mitre,  by  the  engra^dng  on 
it  of  the  words,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  This  became  the  more 
jiecessar}'  in  his  case,  on  account  of  the  rich  embroidery  and 
manifold  ornaments  which  belonged  to  other  parts  of  his  dress, 
and  which  were  fitted  to  lessen  the  impression  of  holiness,  that 
the  tine  white  linen  of  some  of  them  might  otherwise  have  been 
sufficient  to  conyey.  The  representative  character  of  the  high- 
priest  was  symbolized  by  the  breast-plate  of  the  Ephod,  which  in 
twelve  precious  stones  bore  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  indicating,  that  in  their  name  and  behalf  he  ap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  God.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  (lights 
and  perfections)  connected  with  the  breast-plate,  if  not  identical 
with  it,  and  through  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  he  obtained 
unerring  responses  from  heaven,  bespoke  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  with  which  be  should 
be  endowed  to  fit  him  for  giving  a  clear  direction  to  the  people 
in  the  things  of  God,  and  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  decisions 
he  would  consequently  pronounce  respecting  them.— The  girdle 
with  which  his  flowing  garments  were  bound  together,  denoted 
the  high  and  honourable  service  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and 
the  bells  and  pomegranates,  which  were  wrought  upon  the  lower 
edge  of  the  tunic  below  the  Ephod,  bespoke  the  distinct  utter- 
ances he  was  to  give  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  fruitfulness  in 
righteousness  of  wliich  this  should  be  productive.  ^Finally,  the 
fine  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  all  the  garments  of  the  priests 
were  made,  and  the  gold,  and  diversified  colours,  and  rich  em- 
broidery appearing  in  the  ordinary  garments  of  the  high-priest, 
were  manifestly  designed  to  express  the  elevated  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  those  who  are  recognized  by  God  as  sons  in  Ms  house,  per- 
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mitted  to  draw  near  with  confitlence  to  his  presence,  and  to  go 
in  and  out  before  him.^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  rites  of  consecration  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  hoHne^ — a  holiness  not  their  own,  but  imputed  to  them  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  following  upon  this,  and  flowing  from  the 
same  source,  a  plentiful  endowment  of  gifts  for  their  aacred 
office,  with  the  manifest  seal  of  heaven's  fellowship  and  approral. 
They  were  first  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
washed — as  in  themselYes  impure,  and  requiring  the  application 

^  We  have  not  apei^fied.  in  det^  the  ditfei'eait  parts  of  the  priest^s  garments ;  they 
consisted,  ui  the  case  of  the  priesthood  generally,  of  breeches  or  drawers  of  Mnen,  a  eoat 
or  tnnic  reachmg  &om  the  neck  to  the  ankles  and  wrists,  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  a 
mitre  or  turhan  (the  uanal  parts,  in  iict,  of  an  oriental  dreas).  But  in  the  case  of  the 
high-priest,  there  were  beside  these  a  mantle  or  robe  of  blue,  wom  ovei'  the  inner  coat 
or  tunic,  aod  immediatdy  under  the  ephod,  then  the  ephod  itself,  a  sort  of  short  coaf, 
very  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented,  with  its  corresponding  girdle  and  breast-plate, 
with  the  Urim  and  Thnmmiin,  which  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  and  distincrii-e  gar- 
ment of  the  high-priest,  who  is  thenee  often  deaoribed  as  he  "  who  wore  the  Ephod." 
<pommon  linen  ephods,  however,  were  worn  by  the  priests  generally,  and  sometimes 
even  by  laymen.)  That  there  waa  much  in  these  garments  peculiar  to  the  Israehtes, 
and  differing  tana  what  existed  in  Egypt,  we  think  Bshr  bus  suffideutly  established, 
for  example,  the  tunics  of  the  Egyptian  priests  appear  to  have  reached  only  from  the 
bauimh  to  the  feet,  leaving  the  npper  part  naked,  the  mitres  were  of  a  different  shape, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  neck,  the  ^rdle  seems  not  to  have  been  used,  but  they  wore 
shoes,  and  on  great  occaMons  leopard  sliins,  which  the  Israelitieh  priests  did  not  (Sym- 
boljlr,  ii.  p.  92).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  there  conld  be  no  slavish  imitation,  as  Speiieer 
and  others  have  laboured  to  prove.  Tet  this  by  no  means  proves  that  there  might  not 
have  been  in  some  leading  particulars  tlie  same  symbols  employed  to  represent  substan- 
tially the  same  ideas.  That  this  was  tJie  case  in  r^ard  to  the  white  linen  garments 
seems  indisputable;  Spencer's  pi-oots  tbei-e,  as  Hengslenberg  remarks  against  Bahr 
(Egypt  and  books  of  Moses,  p.  1*6),  are  quite  conclusive.  Such  dresses  were  pecoliar 
only  to  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  as  symbohc  of  cleanliness  or  purity — hence 
the  ft)nner  were  called  by  Juvenal  "  gres  liniger,"  by  Ovid  "  "  hu^ca  turba,"  by  Mac- 
tiai  "  linigsri  oalvi,"  by  Seneca  "  linteali  senes." — Spencer,  de  Leg.  L.  iii.  c  6,  s.  2. 
There  does  seem  also  to  have  heen  a  reference  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to  the  prac- 
tiea  in  Egypt  of  suspending  the  image  of  the  goddess  Tbmra,  who  was  honoured  under 
the  twofold  character  of  truth  and  justice,  from  the  neck  of  the  chief  judge  (see  Heng- 
stenbei^  as  above,  p.  ISO,  with  the  qaotations  there,  Especially  ftam  Wilkinson).  Still 
there  was  a  very  oharactecis^c  difference  in  that  the  high-priest  did  not  act  properly  as 
B  judge,  hut  as  a  spiritual  servant  of  God,  and  was  only  repi-esented  as  having  a  ewe 
Tevaladon,  if  he  fiuthtolly  waited  upon  God,  and  songht  m  earnest  to  guide  the  people 
into  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  true  judgment  of  matters  as  between  them  and 
God.  For  direct  consultation  with  God,  the  tTrim  and  Thummim  seems  only  to  have 
been  used  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  ordinary  refiom^s  fhiled.  And  what  it  was  pi'e- 
cisely,  or  how  responses  were  obtained  by  ii,  cannot  now  be  ascertdned. 
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of  water— the  simplest  and  commonest  element  of  cleansing. 
Then,  the  hody  being  thus  purified,  the  pontifical  garments  were 
put  on,  and  on  the  high-priest  first,  afterwards  on  the  other 
priests,  was  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  which  ran  down  upon 
the  garments.  This  was  the  peculiar  act  of  consecration,  and 
symbohzed  the  bestowal  upon  those  who  received  it,  of  the 
Spirit's  grace,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  and  active  instniments  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  God'a  service.  As  such  anointing  had 
already  stamped  the  tabernacle  as  God's  hallowed  abode,  eo  now 
did  it  hallow  them  to  be  his  proper  agents  and  servitors  within 
its  courts  (p.  233).  Bat,  different  from  the  senseless  materials 
of  the  tabernacle,  these  anointed  priests  have  consciences  defiled 
with  the  pollution,  and  laden  with  the  guilt  of  sin.  And  how, 
then,  can  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  a  consuming 
fire  to  sinners,  and  minister  before  Mm  ?  The  more  they  par- 
took of  tlie  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  the  more  must  they  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  another  kind  of  cleansing  than  they  had  yet 
received,  and  raised  in  their  souls  a  cry  for  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation.  Tliis,  therefore,  was  what  was  next 
provided,  and  through  an  entire  series  of  sacrifices  and  offerings 
they  were  conducted,  as  from  the  depths  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion, to  what  indicated  their  possession  of  a  state  of  blessed 
peace  and  most  friendly  intercourse  with  G-od.  Even  Jewish 
writers  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  gradation  in  the  order  of  the 
sacrifices.  "  For  first  of  all,"  says  one  of  them,  "  there  was  pre- 
sented for  the  expiation  of  sin  the  buUock  of  sin-offering,  of 
which  nothing  save  a  little  fat  was  offered  (on  the  altar)  to  God 
(the  ilrah  being  burned  without  the  camp) ;  because  the  offerers 
were  not  yet  worthy  to  have  any  gift  or  offering  accepted  by  God. 
But  after  they  had  been  so  far  purged,  they  slew  the  burnt^offer- 
ing  to  God,  which  was  wholly  laid  upon  the  altar.  And  after 
this  came  a  sacrifice  like  a  peace-offering  (which  was  wont  to  be 
divided  between  God,  the  priests,  and  the  offerers),  shewing  that 
they  were  now  so  far  received  into  favour  with  Grod,  that  they 
might  eat  at  hie  table."' 

This  last  offering  is  called  the  "  ram  of  consecration,"  or  of 
"  filling,"  because  the  portions  of  it  to  he  consumed  upon  the 
altar,  with  its  accompanying  meat-offering,  were  put  into  Aaron's 

>  E.  Levi  Ben  Gei'scn,  as  quoted  by  Outram,  Do  Sao,  p.  56. 
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handsj  that  he  might  present  and  wave  them  before  the  Lord. 
Being  counted  worthy  to  have  his  hands  filled  with  these,  the 
representatives  of  what  he  waa  to  be  constantly  presenting  and 
eating  before  the  Lord,  he  was  thereby,  in  a  manner,  installed  in 
his  office.  But  first  he  had  to  be  sprinlded  with  the  blood  of  the 
victim — the  blood  in  which  the  life  is — and  which,  after  being 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  so  uniting  him  to  God,  was  applied 
to  his  body,  signifying  the  conveyance  of  a  new  life  to  him,  a  life 
out  of  death  from  God,  and  in  union  with  God.  Nor  was 
Aaron's  body  in  the  general  only  sprinlded  with  this  holy  life- 
giving  blood,  but  also  particular  members  apart : — his  right  ear, 
to  sanctify  it  to  a  ready  and  attentive  listening  to  the  law  of 
Giod,  according  to  which  all  his  service  must  be  regulat-ed ;  his 
right  hand,  and  his  right  foot,  that  the  one  might  be  hallowed 
for  the  present-ation  of  sacred  gifts  to  God,  and  the  other  for  tread- 
ing his  courts  and  running  the  way  of  his  commandments.  And 
now,  to  complete  the  ceremony,  he  receives  on  his  person  and  his 
garments  a  second  anointing— not  simply  with  the  oU,  but  with 
the  oil  and  this  blood  of  consecration  mingled  together — symbo- 
lizing the  new  life  of  God,  in  which  he  is  henceforth  to  move  and 
have  his  being,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spirit,  on  whose  softening, 
penetrating,  invigorating  influence  all  the  powers  and  movement 
of  that  divine  life  depend.  So  that  the  Levitical  priesthood 
appeared  emphatically  as  one  coming  "  by  water  and  by  blood." 
It  spoke  aloud,  in  all  its  ritra  of  consecration,  of  sin  on  man's 
part,  and  holiness  on  God's.  The  memorials  of  human  guilt,  and 
the  emblems  of  divine  sanctity,  must  at  once  meet  on  the  persons 
■of  those  who  exercised  it.  Theirs  must  be  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart,  regenerated  natures,  a  heaven-derived  and  heaven- 
Bustained  life,  such  as  betokened  a  real  connection  with  God,  and 
a  personal  interest  in  the  benefits  of  his  redemption. 

The  full  meaning  however,  of  the  offerings  connected  with  the 
consecration  of  the  priests  will  only  appear  when  we  have  consi- 
dered the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  employed  on  the  occasion. 
We  could  not  give  at  present  more  than  the  general  import.  The 
whole  was  repeated  seven  times,  on  as  many  successive  days — 
l)ecause  seven  was  the  symbol  of  the  oath  or  covenant,  and  indi- 
cated here  that  the  consecration  to  the  priestly  office  was  a  strictly 
(Covenant  transaction.     That  it  was  done,  not  merely  seven  times. 
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but  on  seven  successive  days,  might  also  be  intended  to  indicate 
its  completeness — a  week  of  days  being  the  shortest  complete  re- 
volution of  time.  That  the  parts  of  the  peace  and  the  bread-offer- 
ing', which  were  put  into  Aaron's  hand,  and  which  were  to  be  hia 
for  ever,  were  burnt  on  the  alter,  and  not  eaten  by  Moses  (who 
here  acted  by  virtue  of  his  special  commission  as  priest),  may 
have  simply  arisen  from  Moses  not  being  able  to  eat  the  whole ; 
he  had  to  eat  the  wave-bread,  which  might  be  enough ;  ae  also 
what  remained,  over  of  the  parts  given  to  Aaron  to  be  eaten,  were 
to  be  burnt  {Ex,  xxix,  34,)  We  see  nothing,  therefore,  in  that 
arrangement  to  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty,  though  Kurtz  has  noted 
it  as  one  (Mosaische  Opfer,  p,  249.)  The  action  of  the  Kecond 
anointing,  we  have  explained  substantially  with  Baiungarten,  and 
not  differing  very  materially  from  ^hr  (Syrab.  ii.  424,  &c.)  We 
cannot  with  Mr  Bonar  (Comm.  on  Lev.  p,  160}  regard  the  first 
anointing  as  the  consecration  of  the  man,  and  the  second  as  that 
of  the  priest — ^for  at  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  Aaron  had  on 
the  prieat^s  garments,  and  nothing  could  more  distinctly  intimate, 
that  what  was  afterwards  done  had  respect  to  him  as  priest.  The 
fire  which  came  out  from  before  the  Lord  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offering  on  the  altar,  the  iirst  which  Aaron  pr^ented  for 
the  people  (Lev.  ix,  24)  was  the  public  seal  of  God  to  Aaron  as 
high-prieet.  It  openly  denoted  that  he  was  accepted  in  his  office, 
and  that  tlie  ofierings  presented  by  him  and  his  sons  would  be 
owned  and  bleBsed.  The  rites  of  consecration  differ  materially 
from  those  used  in  Egj'pt.  In  particular  the  sliaving  of  the  whole 
body,  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  every  three  days  (Herod,  ii, 
37,)  and  kept  the  head  as  weU  as  the  body  generally  bald,  was 
quite  omitted  here.  It  was  done  at  first,  but  only  then,  with  the 
Levites  (Numb,  viii.)  as  an  act  of  cleansing,  along  with  sprink- 
hng  with  water  and  washing  of  the  clothes.  It  hence  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  an  inferior  kind,  as  the  con- 
secration of  the  Lcvites  waa  much  less  solemn  than  that  of  the 
]*riegts, 

V,  In  applying  now  what  was  ordained  respecting  the  Levitical 
priesthood  to  the  higher  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  find,  in- 
deed, everywhere  a  shadow  of  these,  but  "  not  the  very  image"  of 
them.  The  resemblances  were  such  as  imperfect,  earthly  materials, 
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and  aa  instrumentality  of  sinful  beings  could  present  to  the  hea- 
venly and  divine — ^inevitably  presenting,  therefore,  some  important 
and  palpable  dififerences.  Thus,  from  the  high-priest  being  taken 
from  among  men,  he  necessarily  partook  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
required  to  be  himself  cleansed  by  rites  and  offerings,  to  be  in- 
vested with  what  might  be  denominated  an  artificial,  imputed 
holiness,  in  order  that  he  might  mediate  between  the  holy  God 
and  his  sinful  fellow-men.  And  then,  that  he  might  go  through 
such  a  process  of  purification  as  might  raifie  him  to  a  proper  reh- 
giouB  elevation  above  his  brethren,  there  were  meanwhile  needed 
the  ministrations  of  one  standing  between  him  and  God.  The 
mediator  of  ihe  covenant,  who  consecrated,  had  of  necessity  to  be 
different  from,  and  higher  than  the  person  who  was  consecrated 
for  high-priest.  These  were  obvious,  though  unavoidable  imper- 
fections, even  as  regarded  the  preparatory  dispensation  itself ;  and 
it  must  have  ai^ested  itself  as  manifestly  a  more  perfect  arrange- 
ment, could  it  have  been  obtained,  if  the  high-priest  had  been 
possessor  of  the  nature,  without  being  partaker  of  the  guilt  of  his 
brethren,  and  by  his  inherent  cLualities  had  united  in  his  own 
person  what  fitted  him  to  be  at  once  mediator  and  high-priest 
over  the  house  of  God. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  first  meets  us  in  the  gospel-consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  defects  and  imperfections,  which 
gave  a  sort  of  anomalous  and  arbitrary  character  to  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  place  whate\'er  here. 
He  who  is  the  Mediator,  is  also  the  High-priest  of  his  people  ; 
and  while  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood  Hke  the  brethren,  yet  being 
"  without  sin,"  "  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,"  he  needed  no  of- 
ferings and  ablutions  to  consecrate  him.  to  the  oSice  of  priesthood. 
At  once  very  God  and  true  man,  the  Eternal  Son  in  personal 
union  with  real  though  spotless  humanity,  he  was  thoroughly 
quahfled  to  act  the  part  of  the  da/s-man  between  the  Father  and 
his  sinful  children,  being  able  to  "  lay  his  hand  upon  them  both." 
Who  could  appear  as  he  the  friend  and  familiar  of  God  P — ^he, 
who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  who  could  say  in  the 
fullest  sense,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  ?" — ^who  even  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  appearing  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleah,  yet  himself  had 
no  fellowship  with  the  accursed  thing,  but  ever  shunned  and  ab- 
horred it  ?  With  the  divine  and  human  thus  meeting,  all  purely 
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in  his  person,  he  has  eveiy  thing  that  could  he  desired  to  render 
him  the  proper  Head  and  High-priest  of  his  people.  The  arrange- 
ment for  reconciling  heaven  and  earth,  and  re-estahliehing  the 
intercourse  between  lost  man  and  his  Creator,  is  absolutely  perfect, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  one  side,  as  the  Beloved 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  Father  is  weU-ple^ed,  he  has  at  all 
times  free  access  to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  in  whatever 
he  asks  must  also  have  power  ae  a  prince  to  prevail.  On  the 
other,  as  the  representative  of  Ms  people,  and  one  in  nature  with 
themselves,  they  can  at  all  times  make  known  with  confidence  to 
him  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  their  condition,  and,  recognizing  what 
is  his  as  also  theirs,  can  rise  with  holy  boldness  to  reahze  their 
near  relationship  to  God,  and  their  full  participation  in  the  favour 
and  blessing  of  heaven. 

It  is  impossible,  surely,  to  contemplate  the  God-man  as  the  head 
of  restored  humanity,  and  the  pattern  aiiter  which  all  behevers 
shall  be  formed,  witiiout  feeling  constrained  to  say,  not  only  how 
admirable  is  the  arrangement,  but  also  how  amazing  the  conde- 
scension '.  How  wonderful,  that  the  Most  High  should  thus  ac- 
commodate himself  to  man's  nature  and  necessities  !  And  how 
wonderful,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  elevate  this  nature 
into  such  near  and  personal  union  with  himself,  and  for  the  sake 
of  estabHshing  a  fit  medium  of  interpretation  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  creature  and  the  Creator,  should  make  it  his  own  eternal 
habitation  and  instrument  of  working  1  It  is  this  pre-eminently 
which  crowns  our  nature  with  dignity  and  honour,  and  tells  to 
what  a  peerless  height  our  humanity  is  destined  We  know  not 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  we  shall  be  hke  him  in  whom 
our  nature  is  linked  in  closest  union  with  the  Godhead ;  and  to 
have  our  lot  and  destiny  hound  up  with  his,  is  to  be  assured  of 
all  that  it  ia  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  of  blessing  and  glory. 

In  accomplisliing  this  great  work  of  mediation,  however,  the 
High-priest  of  our  profession,  like  the  earthly  type,  "  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer."  And  here,  again,  where  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  his  work  is  concerned,  such  differences  appear  as  betoken 
the  one  only  to  have  been  the  imperfect  shadow,  not  the  exact 
image  of  the  other.  For  under  the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  the 
offerer  was  diff'erent,  not  only  from  the  thing  ofi'ered,  but  also,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  offering  was 
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presented.  And  so  imposeible  was  it,  amid  the  imperfections  of 
the  shadow,  to  combine  these  properly  together,  tliat  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  cause  the  high-priest  to 
offer  iirst  for  himself  apart  and  then  for  the  people  apart.  But 
now  that  the  perfect  things  of  God's  kingdom  have  come,  this 
imperfection  also  has  disappeared.  The  one  grand  offering, 
through  which  Christ  has  finished  transgression,  made  an  end  of 
ein,  and  brought  in  the  everlasting  righteousness,  was  at  once  fur- 
nished by  himself,  and  offered  by  himself.  He  gave  himself  to 
death  as  thus  laden  with  their  guilt,  an  offering  of  a  sweet  smell- 
ing savour  to  God,  and  rose  again  for  their  juetification,  as  one 
fully  able  of  himself  to  provide  and  to  do  everything  to  close  up 
the  breach  which  sin  had  made  between  man  and  God. 

Yet,  while  there  were  such  imperfections  as  we  have  noted, 
rendering  the  Levitical  priesthood  but  a  defective  representation 
of  the  Christian,  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  many  striking  re- 
semblances, and  the  fundamental  principles  connected  with  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  were  as  fully  embodied  there,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  in  a  single  institution.     For, 

(1.)  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  for  Israel  the  one  medium  of 
acceptable  approach  to  God.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  called,  and 
alone  called,  to  the  office  of  presenting  all  the  offerings  of  the 
people  at  the  house  of  God,  and  securing  for  them  the  blessing. 
And  the  attempt  made  on  one  occasion  to  supersede  the  appoint- 
ment, and  dispense  with  their  ministrations,  only  led  to  the  dis- 
comfiture and  perdition  of  those  who  impiously  attempted  it. 
What  else  can  be  the  result  of  any  similar  attempt  under  the 
Gospel  ?  A  far  higher  necessity,  indeed,  reigns  here,  and  any  dis- 
honour done  to  Jeaus  in  his  priestly  ftinction  must  be  revenged 
with  a  much  sorer  condemnation.  The  one  mediator  between 
Gfod  and  man,  no  one  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  him  ;  and 
they  only  who  are  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Father  as  his  own  ransomed  and  elect  church,  can  be  ac- 
cepted to  blessing  and  glory.  Therefore,  it  is  the  Fathei-'s  will 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father ;  and  salvation  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  is  ab- 
solutely unattainable, 

(2.)  The  personal  hohness  of  Chi'ist  in  his  priesthood  was  also 
strikingly  t3'pifled  in  the  consecrations  and  garments  of  the  Levi- 
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tical  priesthood,  and  especially  in  the  purifications  by  water  and 
blood.  In  his  case,  however,  the  holinesa  was  not  acquired,  but 
original,  inherent  and  complete,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  righteousne^,  and  maguifyii^  the  law  of  Gfod  to  the 
fearful  extent  of  bearing  the  penalty  it  had  denounced  against 
numberl^  tranagresBions,  His  obedience  was  such  as  left  no  de- 
mand of  righteousness  unsatisfied,  and  his  blood  was  that  of  the 
Lamb  of  GJod,  without  spot  or  blemish — ^blood  of  infinite  value. 
If  God  accepted  the  services,  and  heard  the  intei-cessions  of  the 
priesthood  of  old,  all  lame  and  imperfect  as  their  righteousness 
was,  how  much  more  may  his  people  now  count  on  the  blessing, 
if  they  approach  in  humble  reliance  on  the  worth  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ  ? 

(3.)  Then,  we  see  the  repr^entative  character  of  his  prieethood, 
and  all  its  functions  imaged  in  that  of  the  High-priest,  possessing 
as  he  did  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  breast  when  he 
entered  the  tabernacle,  and  having  their  cause  and  interest  ever 
before  him.  Christ,  in  like  manner,  does  nothing  for  himself,  but 
only  as  the  shepherd  and  Saviour  of  Ms  people.  '-  I'or  their  sakes 
he  sanctified  himself,"  by  laying  down  his  life  to  purchase  their 
redemption.  And  none  of  them  escapes  his  regard.  "He  knows 
his  sheep."  All  the  real  Israel  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  him, 
are  borne  upon  his  bosom  within  the  vail,  and  shall  assuredly  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  successful  mediation. 

(4.)  Fmi.her,  his  thorough  insight  int-o  the  mind  of  God,  and 
capacity  to  give  forth  clear  revelations  and  uuening  judgments  of 
his  will,  was  prefigured  in  the  Urim  and  Thummin  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  through  which  the  priesthood  gave  oracular  decisions 
in  regard  to  the  things  of  Giod,  and  in  the  authority  generally 
committed  to  the  priesthood  of  declaring  the  divine  will  "  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  him."  Himself  the  Divine  Word,  through  whom 
Grodhead,  as  it  were,  speaks  and  makes  itself  Itnown  to  the  crea^ 
tures,  it  is  his  part  in  all  his  operations,  but  especially  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  priestly  functions,  to  declare  the  Father,  In  him,  as 
fulfilling  the  work  connected  with  these,  is  seen,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  ;  and  whUe  he  conducts  his  people  to  an  interest 
in  what  he  has  done  for  their  redemption,  it  is  as  the  truth  that 
he  manifests  himself  to  them.     He  has  even  promised  to  leaflt 
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them  into  all  the  truth,  and  to  fill  them  with  the  treasures  of 
wiadom  and  knowledge. 

(5.)  Once  more,  in  the  anointing  of  tlie  High-priest,  we  plainly 
read  the  connection  between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  oil  there  sanctified  all,  so  the  Spirit  here 
seals  and  worlia  in  all.  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was  the  flesh 
of  Christ  conceived  ;  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  he  endowed 
at  his  baptism ;  all  his  worts  were  wrought  in  the  Spirit,  and  by 
the  Spirit  did  he  offer  Mmself  without  spot  to  God.  The  Father 
had  given  the  Spirit  not  by  measure  to  him  ;  and  as  the  oil  that 
was  poured  on  the  head  of  Aaron  flowed  down  upon  his  garments, 
so  is  this  Spirit  ever  ready  to  descend  from  Christ  upon  all  who 
are  members  of  his  body. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  certainly  highly  honoured  in  being 
made  to  represent  beforehand,  in  so  many  points,  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  Christ.  But  in  one  respect  a  manifest  blank  presents 
itself,  which  required  to  be  met  by  a  special  corrective.  As  seen 
in  the  Old  Testament  institution,  the  priestly  bore  a  distinct  and 
et^ily  recognised  connection  with  the  prophetical  or  teaching  of- 
fice ;  but  none,  or  at  least  a  very  distant  and  obscure  one,  with 
the  Mngiy.  This  of  necessity  arose  from  God  himself  being  king 
in  Israel  when  the  priesthood  was  instituted ;  so  tlmt  no  nearer 
approximation  to  the  ruling  authority  could  be  allowed  to  the 
members  of  the  priesthood,  than  that  of  being  expounders  and  re- 
vealers  of  the  law  of  the  divine  king.  Something  more  than  this, 
however,  was  required  to  bring  out  the  true  character  of  the  Eter- 
nal priesthood,  especially  after  the  time  that  an  earthly  head  of  the 
kingly  function  was  appointed,  and  the  priesthood  became  still  less 
immediately  connected  with  an  authority  to  rule  in  the  house  of 
Grod.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  in 
directing  the  expectations  of  the  church  to  the  coming  Me^iah, 
began  then  so  peculiarly  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  inti- 
mations of  the  existing  type,  and  to  make  promise  of  him  as  "  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec"  (Pa.  ex.)  There  were  in 
reality  far  more  points  of  similitude  to  Christ's  office  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  than  in  that  of  Melchizedec  ;  but  in  one  very  im- 
portant and  prominent  respect  the  one  supplied  what  the  other 
absolutely  wanted — Melchizedec  being  at  once  a  king  and  a  priest, 
a  priest  upon  the  throne.     And  it  was  more  especially  to  tea<!h  that 
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1  should  be  the  same,  and  in  this  should  differ  from  the 
Aaronic  priesthooii,  that  such  a  prediction  was  then  given.  It  was 
virtually  an  assurance  to  the  church,  that  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
functions,  then  obviously  dissevered,  should  be  united  in  the  per- 
son of  Him  who  was  to  come ;  and  that  as  the  ^Jower  and  splendour 
of  royalty  was,  in  his  hands,  to  be  tempered  by  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  the  priest,  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  should  on 
that  account  be  looked  for  with  eager  expectation.  The  predic- 
tion was  again  renewed,  though  without  any  specific  reference  to 
Mciohizedec,  by  Zechariah  after  the  restoration  (ch.  vi.  13.)  But 
while  this  waa  the  main  reason  and  design  of  the  reference, — when 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  not  only  overlooked  the  leading  point 
of  the  prediction,  but  entu'ely  misconceived  also  the  relation  that 
the  Levitical  priesthood  bore  to  Christ's  work  and  kingdom,  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  took  occasion  to  bring  out 
various  other  and  subordinate  points  of  instruction  from  the  pro- 
phecy in  the  110th  Psalm,  which  it  was  also  fitted  to  convey. 
These  were  mainly  directed  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  must,  by  that  reference  to 
Melchizedec,  have  been  desired  to  supersede  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron,  and  to  be  constituted  after  a  higher  model ;  that  both  in 
his  person  and  his  office,  he  was  to  stand  pre-eminent  above  the 
most  honoured  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  as  Melcliizedec  appears  in 
the  history  rising  above  Abraham  himself. 

It  only  remains,  to  notice,  that  in  virtue  of  tte  law  in  Clirist's 
kingdom,  by  which  all  his  people  are  vitally  united  to  him,  and 
have,  in  a  measure,  every  gift  and  property  whieh  belongs  to  him- 
self, sincere  believers  are  priests  after  his  order  and  pattern. 
Chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  conseci-ated  by 
the  sprinkling  of  his  blood  on  their  consciences,  and  the  unction 
of  his  Spirit,  and  brought  near  to  God,  they  are  "  aa  holy  priest- 
hood to  offer  np  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ."  It  is  their  privilege,  to  go  nigh  through  him  even  into 
the  holiest  of  all,  and  minister  and  serve  before  him  as  sons  and 
daughters  in  his  Iringdom.  And  as  in  their  Great  Head,  so  in 
them  the  priestly  calling  bears  relation  to  the  prophetical  office 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Idngly  on  the  other.  As  those  who 
are  privileged  to  stand  so  high  and  come  so  near  to  God,  they  obtain 
tlie  "  unction  which  teaches  them  all  things" — ^"  leads  them  info 
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all  the  tnifch,"  mLikes  tliem  "  children  of  light,"  and  constitutes 
them  "  lights  of  the  world,"  And  along  with  this  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation,  there  also  rests  on  them  the  spirit  of  power,  which 
renders  them  a  "royal  priesthood."  Even  now,  in  a  measure, 
they  reign  as  kings  over  the  evil  in  their  natures,  and  in  tlie  world 
around  them  ;  and  when  Christ's  work  in  them  is  brought  to  its 
proper  consummation,  they  shall,  as  Mngs  and  priests,  share  with 
him  in  the  glories  of  his  everlasting  kingdom. 

Hence,  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  aa  well  as  in  the  Jewish, 
every  thing  in  tlie  first  instance  depends  irpon  the  condition  of 
the  pereon.  It  is  not  the  offering  that  makes  the  priest,  but  the 
priest  tliat  makes  the  offering.  He  only,  who  has  attained  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  fellowship  with  God,  who  has  been  regenerated 
by  divine  grace,  and  brought  to  a  personal  interest  in  the  bless- 
ings of  Christ's  salvation,  is  in  as  fit  condition  for  presenting 
to  God  the  spiritual  sacriiicea  of  the  New  Testament.  For  what 
are  these  sacrifices  ?  They  are  the  fruits  of  grace,  yielded  by  a 
soul  that  has  become  truly  ahve  to  God ;  and  simply  consist  in 
a  person's  willing  and  active  consecration  of  himself,  through 
the  varied  exercises  of  love,  to  God  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  he  is  already  a  subject  of  grace,  stand- 
ing on  the  groimd  of  Christ's  perfected  redemption,  and  reple- 
nished with  the  life-giving  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  his 
good  deeds  pcsse^  the  character  of  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God. 
They  are,  othei'wise,  but  dead  works,  of  no  account  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  because  presented  byunclean  hands,  the  offerings  of  persons 
unsanctjfled ;  and  even  though  formally  right,  they  still  rank 
among  the  things  of  which  God  declares,  that  he  has  not  required 
them  at  men's  hands.     (Isa.  i,  12 ;  Hag.  ii.  10-13.) 

But  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  the  spiritual  con- 
dition now  described,  have  freedom  of  access  for  themselves  and 
their  offerings  to  God ;  and  let  no  man  spoil  them  of  their  privilege. 
Chosen,  as  they  are,  in  Christ,  and  constituted  in  him  a  royal 
priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  saeiifices,  to  interpose  any  others 
as  priestB  between  them  and  Christ,  were  to  traverse  the  order  of 
God,  and  subvert  the  arrangements  of  his  house.  It  were  to 
block  up  anew  the  path  into  the  Holiest,  which  Christ  has  laid 
fuUy  open.  It  were  to  degrade  those  whom  he  has  called  to  glory 
and  virtue,  to  dishonour  and  deny  Christ  himself,  the  living  root 
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out  of  w!iic!i  his  people  grow,  in  whose  life  they  live,  and  in  whose 
acceptance  they  are  accepted.  A  priesthood,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,  apart  from  what  helongs  to  beUevers  as  such,  can 
have  no  place  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  distinct  prii^tly  order,  such  as  exists  in  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  communities,  is  an  unlawful  usurpation,  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  error  and  of  antichrist.  In  such  a  Idngdom  as 
Christ's,  where  every  real  memher  is  a  priest,  there  can  be  room 
only  for  minibierial  functions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  general  good.  But  as  regards  fellowship  with 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  essential  difference,  since  all  have  access 
to  Gfod  by  faith,  through  the  grace  wherein  they  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  the  hope  of  the  gloiy  of  God. 
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SECTION  FOUETH. 

THE    DIVISION  OF  THE    TAEKKKACLE    IKTO    TWO  ArARTMENTB THE    FOEE- 

(iOURT    WITH    ITS    LAVEll  AND    ALTAR    OP    SACBIFICE THE    rUNDAMLN- 

MAIN   P01BT9    CONBECTED  WITH    IT,  VJZ.  THE    CHOICB    OF    TBB  VICTIMS, 
THK  IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS,  AND  THE  SPBIMKUNG  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  considered  the  tabernacle 
and  its  officiating  priesthood  only  in  a  general  point  of  view,  with 
reference  simply  to  the  great  design  of  the  one,  and  the  distinc- 
tive character  and  privileges  of  the  other.  But  we  must  now 
descend  more  into  particulars  ;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  preeiee  import  of  its  several  pai-ts,  and  of  the  services  in 
connection  with  these,  which  the  priests  were  appointed  to  dis- 
charge. It  is  here  so  important  to  have  a  sure  foundation  laid, 
and  the  landmarks  well  fixed  for  future  ezplanations,  that  we 
must  in  the  present  section  confine  onr  attention  to  what  may  be 
called  a  general  survey  of  the  particulars,  the  relation  which  one 
part  bore  to  another,  and  the  connection  in  which  the  whole  stood 
to  the  mo  .t  essential  part  of  the  Old  Testament  worship — the  rite 
of  sacrifice.  This  will,  of  course,  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the 
exact  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  and  the  import  of  the  actions  connected 
with  it — those,  especially,  of  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  sprinkfing  of  its  shed  blood, 

1.  We  look  first  to  the  tabernacle  itself,  which,  though  one 
habitation,  is  presented  to  our  view  as  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. By  a  richly  embroidered  curtain  or  veil,  suspended 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  innermost  portion,  consisting  of  ten  cubits 
square,  waa  cut  otf  from  the  outer ;  and  was  designated  "  the 
Most  Holy  Place,"  while  the  other  was  simply  called  "  the  Sanc- 
tuary," or  the  Holy  Place,     Why  should  such  a  division  have 
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been  formed — a  division  into  two  and  only  two  apartments  ?  A 
reason  very  naturally  suggests  itself  for  this  in  the  general  cha- 
racter and  design  of  the  erection.  It  was  the  Lord's  dwelling- 
place  ;  not  as  in  a  atate  of  isolation,  however,  but  as  the  symbol 
of  his  presence  among  his  people,  and  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  them  and  him ;  at  once,  therefore,  Gfod's  and  the  people's 
dwelling — tlie  tent  of  meeting.  But  however  near  God  may  come 
to  his  creature,  and  however  close  the  fellowship  to  which  he 
admits  them,  there  must  still  be  something  to  mark  bis  incom- 
fiarable  greatness  and  glory.  Even  in  the  sanctuary  above,  where 
all  is  stainless  purity,  the  ministering  spirits  are  represented  as 
veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings  before  the  manifested  glory  of 
Godhead ;  and  how  much  more  should  einfnl  men  on  earth  be 
alive  to  his  awful  majesty,  and  feel  unworthy  to  stand  amid  the 
splendours  of  his  throne  ?  If,  therefore,  he  should  so  far  conde- 
scend as  to  pitch  among  them  a  tent  for  his  dwelling,  we  might 
certainly  have  expected  that  it  would  consist  of  two  apartments 
— one  which  he  would  reserve  for  his  own  peeuliai-  residence,  and 
another  to  which  they  should  have  free  access,  who,  as  his  fami- 
liars, were  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  house.  For  in 
this  way  alone  could  the  two  grand  ideas  of  the  glorious  majesty  of 
God,  which  raises  him  infinitely  above  bis  people,  and  yet  of  his 
covenant-nearness  to  them,  be  reconciled  and  imaged  together. 

Besides,  this  tabernacle  for  the  Lord's  house,  being  the  centre 
of  a  symbohcal  religion,  must  be  itself  the  pattern  of  the  whole 
kingdom  to  which  the  religion  belonged.  It  was  constructed  so 
as  to  embody  and  express  the  principles  of  truth  and  holiness,  on 
which  God's  connection  and  intercourse  with  his  people  was  to  be 
maintained.  And  in  this  respect  also  a  twofold  division  was  ob- 
viously required,  as  the  instruction  to  lie  afforded  naturally  fell 
into  two  parts — what  concerned  the  relation  of  God  to  his  people, 
and  what  concerned  the  people's  relation  to  God.  The  necessities 
of  the  case  required  this,  and  we  may  certainly  conclude,  the  plan 
actually  adopted  was  formed  with  the  design  of  secui-ing  it.  The 
most  holy  place — the  peculiar  region  of  the  divine  presence  and 
glory — with  its  furniture  and  service,  represented  what  God  was 
to  his  people,  how  and  on  what  terras  he  would  dwell  amono- 
them  and  hold  converse  with  them.  The  Sanctuary,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  priests,  the  people's  representatives,  in  like  man- 
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ner  represented  by  means  of  its  furniture  and  services,  what  it 
behoved  them  to  be  and  do,  as  admitted  to  such  intimat«  near- 
ness to  Grod,  with  what  cUvine  gi'aces  they  should  be  fornishedj 
and  with  what  fruits  of  righteousness  they  should  abound.  Thus, 
in  the  symboKcal  structure  of  the  tabernacle,  were  to  be  seen  the 
two  great  branches  into  which  the  tree  of  divine  Imowledge 
always  of  necesalty  falls,  viz,  the  things  to  be  believed  concerning 
G-od,  and  the  things  to  be  done  by  his  beheving  people.  Had 
this  been  understood  and  kept  properly  in  view,  it  would  have 
prevented  many  false  interpretations,  and  much  inextricable  coi- 
fnsion.^ 

2.  It  is  obvious,  howeverj  that  while  the  tabernacle  was  thus 
fitted,  by  means  of  its  two  apartments,  to  give  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  relations  between  God  and  his  people — and  while  tire 
people  at  large  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter  ite  courts  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  sacredness,  a  place  connected  with  it  was 
still  needed,  where  they  might  personally  appear  before  G-od,  and 
hold  conmranion  with  him  as  locally  present  among  them.  For 
this  purpose  a  space  was  marked  off  around  the  tabernacle,  an 
hundred  cubits  long  by  fifty  broad  (about  150  feet  by  75),  called 
the  fore-couit,  or  simply  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was 
enclc«ed  by  curtains  made  of  fine  twined  linen,  of  the  height  of 
five  cubits  {about  7^  feet).  These  curtains  were  suspended  from 
rods  of  silver,  which  reached  from  one  column  to  another  ;  the 
columns  being  of  brass  {20  on  each  side  and  10  at  each  end), 
supported  also  on  bases  of  brass,  and  having  near  the  top  silver 
hooks,  in  which  the  rods  that  sustained  the  hooks  were  inserted. 
The  doorway  into  this  fore-court,  as  into  the  tabernacle  itself,  was 
by  a  veil  or  curtain,  of  rich  embroidery,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
cords,   as  often  as  any  one  had  occasion  to  enter.     That  any 

'  The  right  view  hare  was  first  distinctly  brougiit  onl  by  Hengsteiiberg,  against  Bahr, 
Authen.  ii.  p.  636,  and  hag  been  since  adopted  also  by  Tholuct  in  the  last  adition  of  bis 
Corn,  on  Heb.  oh.  is.  5.  Tlie  typical  explanations  pi-avalent  in  the  Cocodaii  school,  and 
still  cnrrent  In  this  country,  ovatlooted  this  distinction  as  a  whole ;  although  tile  vieiv 
taien  of  purticulai'  pacts  and  services  is  often  correct  in  the  mahi.  The  error  chiefly 
discovers  ilself  m  the  interpretation  given  of  the  thmga  bebn^glo  the  S,:»clwiry,  in 
which  Christ  is  commonly  fonnd  as  directly  represented  us  in,  thoaa  of  tta  Most  Holy 
Place.  See,  for  esample,  among  the  last  wovka  on  the  subject,  Mndge's  Tabernacle  of 
Moses,  and  the  Holy  Vessels  and  Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  recently  published  by 
Baxtei'  and  Sons,  wliicb,  not  less  tlian  Ihe  older  ones  in  (bis  country,  fall  fo  draw  tlie 
proper  line  of  dfiLii.ircation  between  the  fwo  apartments. 
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worshipping  Israelite  might  enter,  thongh  not  expressly  said,  is 
yet  evidently  implied  ;  and  according  to  Jewish  authority,  it  was 
fibsolutely  essential  that  one  part  of  the  service  in  every  blood- 
sacrifloe — the  imposition  of  tlie  offera-'s  hands  upon  the  victim- 
should  take  place  within  the  eoui-t  And  in  the  more  complete 
and  ample  accommodations  connected  with  the  temple,  not  only 
was  the  court  of  Israel  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  services  about  the  albir,  but  the  wor- 
shippers, who  had  sacrifices  to  offer,  were  wont  to  go  even  into  the 
court  of  the  priests  and  lay  their  hands  upon  the  victim. 

This  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  furnished  with  two  articles  of 
worship,  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  bumtnjffering ;  both  of  which 
stood  in  a  close  and  intimate  connection  with  the  tabernacle  it- 
self and  ifa  most  peculiar  services.  The  laver  was  a  kind  of 
basin,  or  vessel  of  brass,  but  is  nowhere  exactly  described,  though 
genei'ally  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  cirenlar  sliape,  and  was 
placed  on  a  foot  or  base  of  brass.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
still  prevails  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  which  the 
making  of  it  is  described,  Ex,  xxxviii.  8-  In  the  authorized  ver- 
sion it  is :  "  And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it 
of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
Bahr,  following  Fort  Sacchus,  understands  the  looking-glasses, 
not  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  but  of  the  furniture 
with  which  it  was  provided:  he  provided  it  with  looldng^lasses 
for  the  women,  &c.  His  chief  reason  for  this  is  a  gi-ammatieal 
one ;  vie.  that  the  verb  "'^^  (to  make)  has  the  substance  out  of 
which  the  thing  is  made  always  in  the  accusative,  without  any 
preposition  prefixed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  preposition  before 
the  looking  glasara  (  ^  )  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  with.  If 
the  learned  author  had  only  examined  the  concluding  verses  of 
this  very  chapter,  he  could  not  have  made  such  an  assertion ;  for, 
in  V,  30,  speaking  of  what  was  done  with  the  brass  of  the  offer- 
ing, it  is  said,  "  And  therewith,  or  thereof,  he  matle  the  sockets" 
(ft3!i)»'i^.  Besides,  what  were  women  going  to  do  with  look- 
ing-glasses in  connection  with  the  laver,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  ?  Indeed,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  place  w^  as- 
signed to  women  in  the  neightourhood  of  the  laver,  and  close 
beside  the  rlooi'   of  the  tabernacle,   as  no  part  of  the  mjnis- 
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trations  about  the  taljeniacle  was  coroinitted  to  their  chai^.  By 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  here,  and  in  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  we  should 
suppose,  must  be  meant  the  door  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  court  of  the  women  in  the  tcuiple,  which 
was  at  a  still  greater  distance  than  that  of  the  men  from  the  en- 
trance into  the  temple.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  even  so 
early  as  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  there  was  a  company 
of  pious  women  dedicating  themselves  to  frequent  attendance  on 
the  worship  of  Gfod,  and  having  a  place  assigned  tlicm  in  con- 
nection with  the  tabernacle.  Their  duties  of  service  seem  to 
have  coneisted  much  in  fasting  and  prayer.  The  LXX.  on  this 
account,  interpreting  rather  than  rendering  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  have,  "  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  fasting-women  who 
fasted."  And  Abenezra,  as  quoted  by  Lighfcfoot  (Op.  i,  p.  643), 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  matter :  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  all  women  to  behold  their  face  evei^'  morning  in  a  mirror,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  drees  their  hair,  but  lo  \  there  were  women 
in  Israel  who  served  the  Lord,  abandoning  this  earthly  sort  of 
pleasure,  and  yielding  up  their  mirrors  as  voluntary  oblations ; 
nor  did  they  any  longer  need  these,  but  daily  came  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  to  pray,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  law."  In  later 
times,  Anna  was  evidently  one  of  these  priest-like  females,  "  de- 
parting not  from  the  temple,  but  serving  God  with  fastings  and 
prayers  night  and  day"  (Luke  ii.  37;  comp.  also  1  Tim.  v.  5.) 
The  latter  part  of  Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  should  nm,  "  Of  the  serving- 
women  who  served  at  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congi'e- 
gation,"  The  expression  in  the  original  has  respect  properly  to 
military  service,  but  is  also  often  used  of  the  stated  services  of 
tlie  priests,  Numb.  iv.  23,  35,  49  ;  viii.  25. 

The  laver  was  placed  between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  as 
the  most  convenient  position,  its  design  being  to  provide  a  ready 
supply  of  water,  with  which  the  priests  wei'e  to  wash  their  hands 
Eind  their  feet,  before  ministering  at  the  altar  on  the  one  hand, 
or  going  into  the  tabernacle  on  the  other,  "  When  they  go  into 
the  tabernacle  of  meeting  they  shall  wash  -with  water,  that  they 
die  not ;  or  when  they  come  near  to  the  tabernacle  to  minister, 
to  burn  offerings  made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxx.  20). 
That  merely  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  officiating  priests  were 
to  be  washed  at  this  laver,  arose  simply  from  these  being  the 
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parts  of  their  bodies  immediately  employed  in  tlieir  sacred  minis- 
trations— their  hands,  when  engaged  iu  presenting  the  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar,  their  feet,  when  going  to  treatl  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  strict  injunction  to  have  these  acting  members 
washed  beforehand,  denoted  the  personal  holiness  with  which  the 
work  of  God  must  be  performed,  and  which  is  the  ultimate  aim, 
indeed,  of  a!!  the  institutions  of  worship.  As  the  sanctification 
or  holiness  of  Israel  was  the  object  of  the  services  connected 
with  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  they  who  did  the  service,  should  appear  to  he  in  a  state  of 
personal  cleanness.  The  Psalmist  clearly  indicates  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rite,  and  shews  also,  that  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Israel- 
ite he  regarded  it  as  not  less  applicable  to  himself  than  to  the 
priests,  when  he  said,  "  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord"  (xxvi.  6).  And  that  this 
washing  in  his  view  had  respect  to  an  internal  purification,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Psalm,  which  spealis 
throughout  of  moral  cleanness  and  impurity,  and  especially  from 
the  preceding  verses,  in  which  the  Psalmist  declares  his  separation 
from  "  the  wicked,"  "  evil  doera,"  and  "  dissemblers,"  aud  even 
entreates  God  to  "  try  his  reins  and  his  heart."  So  also  in  Ps. 
xxiv.,  he  points  from  the  symbol  to  its  spiritual  import,  when  he 
asks,  ''  Who  shah  ascend  into  the  hiU  of  God,  or  who  shall  stand 
in  his  holy  place  ?"  And  answers  by  saying,  "He  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

The  symbol  here  employed  is  of  so  natural  a  kind,  and  so  fitly 
adapted  for  conveying  spiritnal  instruction  to  all  ages  of  the 
church,  that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  retained  also  in  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,— -in  the  rite  of  baptism,  For,  however 
administered,  whether  by  immersing,  washing,  or  spiinklJng, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cleansing  nature  of  tlie  element 
is  the  natural  basis  of  the  ordinance,  and  tliat  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  appropriate  character,  as  the  initiatory  service  of  a  Chris- 
tian life.  Symbolically,  it  conveys  the  salutaiy  instruction,  that 
he  who  becomes  Christ's,  and  through  Christ  would  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  work  and  service  of  God,  must  be  purified  from  the 
filth  and  pollution  of  sin ;  he  must  he  regenerated  and  made 
holy.  Believers  are  therefore  described  as  ''  having  their  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water"  (Heb.  x.  22,  where  the  symbolical  Ian- 
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guage  is  still  entirely  retained),  or  as  having  undergone  "  tiie 
washing  of  regeneration,"  Tit.  iil  5,  where  the  internal  character 
of  the  work  ie  distinctly  intimated,  and  afeo  coupled  with  the 
efficient  cause  in  the  additional  expression,  "  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Grhost)",  or  again,  as  being  "  sanctified  and  cleansed  hy  the 
washing  of  water,  by  the  word"  {Eph.  t,  26) — hy  the  word, 
namely,  the  truth  of  Chrief  s  salvation ;  for  this  received  into  the 
heart,  and  cordially  embraced,  is  internally  the  means  of  cleans- 
ing, the  instrumental  cause  through  which  the  spiritual  sanctifi- 
catiofl  is  accomphahed.  So  that  he  who  would  acceptably  ap- 
proach God  and  discharge  aright  the  duties  of  hia  service,  must 
first  have  his  heart  purified  by  faith,  he  must  receive  the  light, 
and  through  the  light  become  a  partaker  iu  the  holiness  of  God, 
The  unclean,  those  who  are  still  living  in  the  guilt  and  pollution 
of  an,  can  have  no  place  in  hia  Idngdom,  and  even  "  their  prayers 
are  abomination  to  him."  As  Aai'on  had  the  sentence  of 
death  suspended  over  him,  in  case  he  should  go  about  the  minis- 
tratioiw  of  the  tabernacle  with  unwashed  hands  or  feet,  so  the 
services  of  ungodly  persons,  instead  of  procuring  the  blessing  of 
God,  only  provoke  the  eyes  of  his  g3ory,  and  prepare  for  them  a 
heavier  condemnation. 

But  the  other  piece  of  sacred  furniture  belonging  to  the  fore- 
court, the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  had  in  some  respects  a  still  closer 
connection  with  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle  and*  its  holy  minis- 
trations. For,  it  was  with  five  coals  taken  fi:om  it,  that  the  pri^t 
constantly  furnished  his  censer  when  he  went  in  to  bum  incense 
before  the  Lord,  and  only  after  being  himself  sprinkled  with  blood 
from  that  altar  could  he  go  into  the  tabernacle  and  perform  the 
service  of  God,  On  these  accounts,  and  sdso  because  it  was  the 
one  altar  of  sacrifice,  where  the  people  could  directly  meet  with 
God  and  present  to  liim  their  offerings,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
held  a  place  of  peculiar  importance.  It  was  directed  to  be  made 
of  boards  of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  brass  ;  and  of  this  latter 
material  also  were  made  the  several  iustruments  attached  to  it — 
pans,  shovels,  flesh-hool^,  &c.  Hence,  it  is  frec[uently  called  the 
hrasen  altar,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  altar  of  incense  within  the 
tabernacle,  which,  from  having  been  overlaid  with  gold,  is  some- 
times named  the  goMen  altar.  In  form,  it  was  a  square  of  five 
cubits,  and  about  four  and  an  half  feet  high,  vrith  what  were  called 
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horns,  or  pi'ojectmg  corners.  Its  ever-burning  fire-place  consiated 
of  !i  moveable  grate,  sunk  down  from  the  top  in  the  centre,  sus- 
pended by  foiu:  rings,  so  that  the  fire  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  boards  of  the  altar,  there  being  a  space  between  these,  and  the 
grating  of  net-workj  which  held  the  fii^e — "  hollow  with  boards 
Khalt  thou  make  it,"  And  this  hollow  space  is  justly  supposed  to 
have  been  left  for  being  filled  with  earth  or  stones,  so  that  the 
brazen  altar  might  still  correspond  with  the  description  given  in 
Ex.  xs.  24, 25,  "  All  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  me,  and  if  thou 
wilt  make  it  of  stone,  thou  ehalt  not  buUd  it  of  hewn  stone."' 
The  reason  of  which  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  repudiation  of 
external  pomp  or  splendour  in  the  divine  worship,  which  would 
have  placed  the  altar  in  direct  contrast  to  many  things  in  the 
tabernacle,  nor  in  the  intention  of  meeting  certain  idolatrous 
tendencies  (as  Spencer  represents),  but  in  the  proper  nature  and 
design  of  the  altar  itself. 

For,  this  altar  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  the  grand  point  of  meeting 
between  God  and  sinful  men,  between  Uod  and  men  as  sinful; 
aad  only  by  first  meeting  there,  and  entering  into  a  state  of  re- 
conciliation and  peace,  could  they  afterwards  be  admitted  into  his 
house,  as  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  commimion  and  fellow- 
ship with  him.  The  altar  was  in  a  sense  Gk)d's  table,  at  and 
around  which,  the  Holy  One  of  heaven  and  the  guilty  children  of 
dust  might  come  together,  and  transact  respecting  life  and  bless- 
ing. But  B£  such  it  must  be  a  table  peculiarly  of  blood,  the  place 
for  things  Idlled  and  slaughtered  (hence  called  f^a'^n  from  ^■-''  to 
kill  or  slaughter),  for  the  way  to  fellowaliip  with  God,  for  guilty 
beings,  could  only  be  found  through  an  avenue  of  death.  And 
since  this  table  must  thus  perpetually  bear  on  it  the  blood- 
stained memorials  and  fruits  of  sin,  what  so  suitable  for  the  mate- 

'  Spencer  (De  Leg.  L.  iL  o.  6),  conceives  ihis  a1fav  to  have  beeu  anch  only  sa  was  to 
be  raised  on  extraoidiuaiy  occa^na,  und  not  to  apply  at  nU  ta  the  briui^i  alter.  Sntne 
of  tlie  Jewish  uritera,  hovrever,  judge  better;  "Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum  EEneum 
iiltare,  cnjus  oonoavum  terra  implehatui;.''— Jarolii  on  Ex.  xvii.  6  ;  "  Cavitas  vero  a!ta- 
ria  terra  repleliatnr,  quo  tempore  oastm  ponebMit." — Bechaj  in  ib.  And  Btthr  properly 
i-emarks,  after  Von  Mayer,  that  th[a  hollow  epace  was  not  merely  to  be  thus  filled  up 
with  earth,  or  stones,  hut  that  so  filled,  it  funned  (he  more  essential  Hud  disfiiictive  part 
of  the  malai-lals  of  the  altar—  the  boards  bang  chiefiy  intended  sa  a  form  or  casing  to 
bold  it  together.     Hent«,  nlso,  that  the  earthern  matter  might  appe.ir  prominent,  the 
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rials,  of  which  it  was  to  be  piincipally  formed,  as  the  naked  dust 
of  earth,  or  earth's  unhewn,  unpolished  stones,  taken  just  as  God 
and  nature  provided  them  ?  For  thus  the  worshippers  might 
most  easily  discern  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  to  he  of  God's 
providing,  and  his  in  such  a  sense,  that  no  art  or  device  of  theirs 
coxdd  be  of  any  avail  to  fit  it  for  the  high  end  it  was  intended  to 
serve,  nay,  that  their  workmanship,  being  that  of  sinful  creatiires, 
had  rather  a  contrary  tendency,  a  polluting  effect  Mateiials 
dii-ectly  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  were  alone  suitable  here, 
and  these  not  of  the  more  rare  and  costly  description,  but  the 
simple  earth,  made  originally  for  man's  support  and  nouiishment, 
but  now  the  witness  of  his  sin,  the  drinker  in  of  the  blood  of  his 
forfeited  life,  the  theatre  and  home  of  death. 

This  altar,  then,  being  in  a  sense  God's  table,  what  was  properly 
God's  part,  and  especially  what  he  required  as  the  means  of  atone- 
Kent  and  reconciliation  for  sin,  fell  to  be  presented  there. 
Whether  actually  consumed  or  not,  everything  of  this  description 
had  to  be  offered,  and,  as  it  were,  served  up  on  it.  But  the  things 
which  God  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own,  were  also  consumed  ; 
and  the  element,  which  was  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  the 
flaming  fire,  which  is  the  most  fitting  representative  of  a  holy  God 
— and  fire,  not  as  lighted  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  sent  down 
directly  from  above  to  make  it  the  more  strikingly  expressive  of 
his  nature,  and  more  surely  indicative  of  hie  acceptance  of  the  of- 
ferings. For  the  fire,  which  fell  from  heaven  at  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  tabernacle- service,  and  consumed  the  bnmt-offering 
and  the  fat  (Lev.  ix,  24),  it  was  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  keep 
perpetually  burning  ;  so  that  the  same  fire  from  heaven,  which  at 
first  consumed,  might,  by  being  constantly  preserved,  never  cease 
to  consume  the  people's  offerings,  and  as  the  people's  gifts,  so 
God's  acceptance  of  the  gifte,  might  have  an  abiding  representa- 
tion on  the  altar.  "  The  fire  upon  the  altar,"  says  Vitringa  rightly, 
though  he  erre  respecting  the  altar,  in  making  it  represent  God 
himself,  "  the  fire  upon  the  altar  signified  anything  in  God,  and 
indeed  what  is  holy  in  (TocJ— either  the  holy  will  of  God,  aa 
righteous,  loving  excellence,  delighting  in  every  good  work,  and 
vindicating  his  own  glory ;  or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in 
God,  and  from  God,  himself  holy,  and  the  administi'ator  of  the 
dispensation  of  holiness."     And  as  the  fire  thus  fitly  symbolized 
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(Jod,  BO  its  consumptiori  of  the  offeriugs  and  canning  them  up- 
wards to  the  visible  heareus  in  a  flame  and  smolre,  not  less  fitly 
symbolized  their  acceptance  by  Him.  Hence,  also,  the  name  given 
to  those  sacrifices,  in  which  the  whole  was  consumed  on  the  altar, 
olah,  ascension,  denoting  their  going  up  bodily  to  God.  And  hence 
also  the  expression,  so  often  used  of  acceptable  sacrifice,  "  of  fire, 
a  sweet-smelling  savour  (or,  a  savour  of  r^)  for  Jehovah,"  as- 
cending, as  it  were,  with  a  grateful  odour  to  the  God  above.  But 
tlie  keeping  of  the  fiie  perpetually  alive  was,  no  doubt,  also  a  sign 
of  the  unceasing  presentation  of  offerings,  that  ought  to  be  ever 
proceeding  on  the  altar. 

3.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  prepared  to  understand, 
that  what  most  of  all  gave  to  this  altar  its  distinctive  character, 
and  rendered  it  available  to  the  grand  purpose  of  reconciliation, 
and  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  was  its  being  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  the  one  place  for  presenting  before  God  the  blood  of 
slain  victims.  This  was  its  primary  use,  because  it  respects  the 
ground  of  a  sinner's  intercourse  with  God ;  other  things  were  but 
subordinate  and  acc^sory.  And  the  reason  is  given  by  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  testifies,  that  "  without 
shedding  of  Mood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,"  consequently  no 
peace  or  fellowship  with  God  for  the  sinner.  It  is  still  more  fully 
brought  out,  however,  in  a  declaration  of  Mose^  himself,  the  pre- 
cise import  and  bearing  of  which  deserves  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. The  passage  is  in  Lev.  svii,  11,  which  should  be  ren- 
dered, not  as  in  our  version,  but  with  Eahr :  "  For  the  soul  C"^'} 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar,  to  atone  for  yoiu"  souls,  for  the  blood  atones  through  the 
soul"  (*'«}.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  general  sense 
of  this  important  passage,  but  its  precise  and  definite  meaning 
has  been  somewhat  obscured,  by  not  perceiving  that  the  sold  at 
the  close  of  the  verse  refers  back  to  the  soul  at  the  beginning,  and 
expre^es  the  principle  or  seat  of  life,  not  in  him  who  is  to  be 
atoned  for,  but  in  the  creature  by  which  the  atonement  is  made 
for  him.  And  the  flill  and  correct  import  of  the  passage  ia  to  the 
following  effect :  "  You  must  not  eat  the  blood,  because  God  has 
appointed  it  aa  the  means  of  atonement  for  your  sins.  But  it  is 
the  means  of  atonement,  as  the  bearer  of  the  soid.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  matter  of  the  blood  that  atones,  but  the  foul  or  life 
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which  I'esides  in  it ;  so  that  the  soul  of  the  ori'erod  victim  atones 
for  the  soul  of  the  man  who  offers  it."^ 

The  ground  upon  which  this  merciful  arrangement  plainly  pro- 
ceeds, is  the  doomed  condition  of  men  as  sinners,  and  the  purpose 
of  Qod  to  save  them  from  its  iniliction.  Their  soul  or  life,  has 
through  sin,  been  forfeited  to  God,  and,  as  a  debt  due  to  his  jus- 
tice, it  should  in  right  be  rendered  baclc  again  to  Him  who  gave 
it.  The  enforcement  of  this  claim,  of  course,  inevitably  involves 
the  death  of  transgrKisore,  according  to  the  'sentence  from  the 
very  first  hung  over  the  commission  of  sin,  denoimcing  its  penalty 
to  be  death.  But  as  G-od  appears  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice 
providing  a  way  of  escape  from  this  deserved  doom,  he  mercifully 
appoints  a  substitute — the  soul  or  life  of  a  beast,  for  the  soul  or 
hie  of  the  transgressor ;  and  as  the  seat  of  life  is  in  the  blood,  so 
the  blood  of  the  beast,  its  life-blood,  was  given  to  be  shed  in  death, 
and  served  up  on  the  altar  of  Giod,  in  the  room  of  tliat  other 
higher,  but  guilty  life,  which  had  become  due  to  divine  justice. 
Wlien  this  was  done,  when  the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was 
■poured  out  or  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby  given  up  to 
God,  the  sinner's  guilt  was  atoned  (covered) ;  a  screen,  as  it  were, 
was  thrown  between  the  eye  of  God  and  his  giult,  or  between  his 
own  soul  and  the  penalty  due  to  his  transgression.  In  other 
words,  a  life  that  had  not  been  forfeited,  was  accepted  in  the  room 
of  his  own,  that  was  forfeited ;  and  this  was  yielded  back  to  him  as 

'  The  passage,  indeed,  ia  intended  siuiply  to  proviilo  ail  ansivev  to  two  questions :  Why 
tbey  sliOHld  not  eat  blood  ?  viz.  beeaiise  the  Wood  was  appointed  by  God  for  making 
atonement  And,  why  sliould  blood  have  been  appointed  for  this  purpose?  viz.  hecansa 
the  soul  or  life  is  there,  and  henoe  is  most  snitably  taken  for  the  soul  or  life  of  man  for- 
feited by  Bin.  Thia  is  also  the  only  sense  of  the  passage  that  can  ba  grummntically 
justified !  for  the  preposition  a  after  the  verb  to  ntone  ("'K)  inTflriably  denotes  that  4i/ 
ivMch  the  atonement  is  made ;  while  as  invaiiably  (he  person  or  object  _for  whuJi  is 
denoted  by  i,  or  is— See  Gssen.  Lex.  orBahr  on  tliepasaage  before  us,  l\'e  are  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  Hengstenberg  in  his  recent  treatise,  Optter  der  heiligen  Schrift, 
should  adhere  to  the  old  rendering,  and  ^ve  nothing  but  his  own  authority  for  doing  so. 
Abeneira,  qimied  liy  Btthr,  had  briefly  indicated  the  right  interpretation ;  "  Sangnia 
animft,  quie  dhi  inest,  expiat ;"  also  Gussetius :  "  Pev  anlmam,  i.  e.  vi  animte  in  eo 
sajiguine  constautis."  Thongh  BShr,  however,  has  given  the  right  view  of  this  passage, 
he  has  again  neutralized  the  benefit  by  the  misapplication  of  the  passage,  which  he  has 
laboriously  striven  to  moliB  in  support  of  his  own  felse  views  of  atonement.  We  shall 
throw  into  the  form  of  an  appandis,  an  esaminatioii  of  his  grounds,  and  shall  chiefly 
s  statements  by  the  sounder  ones  which  have  been  urged  hy  an  o|ipo- 
L  oounfry— Kurtz,  In  Iiis  Jloanischo  Opfcr.    See  appendix  B. 
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DOW  again  a  life  in  peace  and  fellowship  with  Gfuil— a  life  ovit  of 
(.leath. 

It  is  clear,  howerer,  that  while  in  one  respect  the  life  or  soul  of 
the  sacrifice  was  a  euitable  oEFering  or  atonement  for  that  of  the 
sinner,  as  being  tinstained  by  giiilt,  innocent ;  in  another,  it  was 
entirely  the  reverse,  and  could  not  in  any  proper  and  satisfactory 
sense  take  away  sin.  This  imperfection  or  inadeq^uacy  arose  from 
the  vast  disproportion  between  the  two — the  one  soul  being  that 
of  a  rational  and  accountable  creature,  free  to  think  and  act,  to 
determine  and  choose  for  iteelf,  the  other  that  of  an  ii-rational 
creature,  destitute  of  independent  thought  and  moral  feeling,  and 
so  incapable  aUke  of  sin  or  of  holiness.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  a 
negative  sense  that  the  sacrificed  victim  could  be  regarded  even 
as  innocent ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence belongs  to  a  higher  region  than  that  which,  by  the  veiy  law 
of  its  being,  it  was  appointed  to  occupy,  Aiid  being  thus  so  infe- 
rior in  nature,  how  far  was  it  from  possessing  what  yet  the  slighteefc 
reflection  could  easily  discei-n  to  he  necessary  to  constitute  a  real 
and  valid  atonement  or  covering  for  the  sinner's  deficiency,  viz.  an 
equivalent  for  his  life.  The  life-blood,  then,  which  Uod  gave  for 
this  purpose  upon  the  altar,  must  obviously  have  been  hut  a  tem- 
porary expedient ;  his  offended  holiness  could  not  rest  in  that,  nor 
could  he  have  intended  more  by  the  appointment  than  the  keeping 
tip  of  a  present  testimony  to  the  higher  satisfaction,  which  justice 
demanded  for  the  sinner's  guilt,  and  a  symbolical  representation 
of  it.  Then,  out  of  these  radical  defects  there  inevitably  arose 
others,  which  still  farther  marked  with  imperfection  and  inade- 
quacy the  sacrifices  of  irrational  victims.  For  here  there  was 
necessarily  wanting  that  oneness  of  nature  between  the  sinner  and 
his  substitute,  and  in  the  latter  that  consent  of  will  to  the  mutual 
interchaJige  of  parta,  which  are  indispensably  requisite  to  the  idea 
of  a  perfect  sacrifice.  Nor  could  the  sacrifice  itself — which  was  a 
still  more  palpable  incongruity — ^be  lilte  the  sin,  for  which  it  was 
ofiered  in  atonement,  a  voluntary  and  persona]  act ;  the  priest  and 
the  sacrifice  were  of  necessity  divided,  and  the  work  of  atonement 
was  done,  not  by  the  victim  m  willing  self-dedicatioUj  hut  i/poji. 
it;  all  unconsciously,  by  the  hand  of  another. 

Such  defects  and  imperfections  inherit^  in  the  very  nature  of 
ancient  sacrifice,  it  coidd  not  posfiibly  have  been  introduced  or 
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sanctioned  by  God  aa  a  satisfactory  and  ultimate  aiTangement. 
Nor  coiild  ho  have  adopted  it  even  as  a  temporary  one,  so  far  aa 
to  warrant  tlie  Israelitish  worshipper  to  look  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance by  complying  with  its  enactments,  unless  there  had 
already  been  provided  in  his  eternal  counsels,  to  be  in  due  time 
manifested  to  the  world,  a  real  and  adeq^uate  sacrifice  for  human 
guilt.  Such  a  sacrifice,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  to  be  found  in 
Christ ;  who  ia,  therefore,  called  emphatically  "  the  Lamb  of  Giod" 
— "  foreordained  before  the  fomidation  of  the  world" — and  of 
whose  precious  blood,  it  is  written,  that  "  it  cleanseth  from  all  sin," 

How  far,  however,  the  Jewish  worshippere  themselves  were  ahve 
to  the  necessity  of  this  alone  adequate  provision,  and  realised  the 
certainty  of  its  future  exhibition,  can  only  be  matter  of  probable 
conjecture,  or  reasonable  inference.  As  the  light  of  the  church, 
generally,  differed  at  different  times,  and  in  difterent  individuals, 
so  undoubtedly  would  the  apprehension  of  this  portion  of  divine 
truth  have  its  diversities  of  comparative  clearness  and  obscuiity 
in  the  Jewish  mind.  If  there  were  faith  only  to  the  extent  of 
embracing  and  acting  upon  the  existing  arrangements — faith  to 
present  the  appointed  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  to  believe  in  humble 
confidence,  thaA  imperfect  and  defective  m  these  manifestly  were, 
they  would  stiU  be  accepted  for  an  atonement,  and  that  God  him- 
self would  know  how  to  supply  what  Ins  own  provision  needed  to 
complete  its  efBcacy — if  faith  only  to  this  extent  existed,  we  have 
no  reason  to  say  it  was  insufficient  for  salvation ;  it  might  be 
faith  very  much  in  the  dark,  but  still  it  was  faith  in  a  revealed 
word  of  God,  implicitly  following  the  path  which  that  word  pre- 
scribed. It  was  the  child  relying  on  a  father's  goodness,  and 
committing  itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  father's  wisdom,  while  stUI 
unable  to  see  the  end  and  reason  of  the  course  by  which  it  was  led. 

But  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  thoughtful  and  reflective  minds, 
for  any  length  of  time  at  least,  to  stand  simply  at  this  point.  The 
felt  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  the  appointed  sacrifices  could 
not  fad  in  such  minds  to  connect  itself  with  the  Messiah,  with 
whose  coming  there  was  always  associated  the  introduction  of  a 
state  of  order  and  perfection.  Some  even  of  the  Eabbinical  writers 
apeak  as  expresslyupon  this  point  as  the  New  Testament  itself  does.^ 

'  SchcMtgan  (Hoy.  Heb.  ef-  Tnl.  a  p.  618)  proavires  from  Jewisli  antlioiilies  tlie  fol- 
lowing plain  deolsraliona !   "  In  the  times  of  the  Messiali  all  eacrifloes  wiU  Masf,  but  tha 
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And  "  when  the  conscience  of  the  lerafilite  (to  use  the  words  of 
Kurtz  Moa,  Opfer,  p.  43,  44)  ws^  fairly  awaliened  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  blood  of  irrational  creatures  to  effect  a  real  atone- 
ment for  sinj  there  was  no  other  way  for  him  to  obtain  satisfeetion, 
than  in  the  supposition  that  a  perfect  ever  available  sacrifice  lay 
in  the  future.  This  supposition  was  the  more  natural  to  him,  and 
must  have  readily  su^ested  Itself,  as  the  Israelite,  according  to 
his  constitutional  temperament,  was  "  a  man  of  desire,"  and  was 
farther  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  whole  genius  and  ten- 
dency of  his  rehgion  to  looh  forward  to  the  future,  BiBides,  his 
entire  life  and  history,  hie  ancestors,  his  landj  his  people,  his  law, 
all  bore  a  iypical  character,  which  his  own  spiritual  tendency 
prompted  him  to  search  for,  and  which  antecedent  divine  revela- 
tions instructed  him  to  find.. ..And  had  not  Moses  himself  given 
some  indication  of  the  typical  character  of  the  whole  ritual  intro- 
duced by  him,  when  he  testified  that  the  eta'nal  archetype  of  it 
was  shewn  him  upon  the  holy  mount  ?  How  natural  was  it,  more- 
over, to  bring  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  entire  worship  into 
connection  with  the  promises  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  ef  the  patriarchs,  and  possibly  with  still  other  elements  in  the 
earlier  revelations  or  devout  breathings  ?  How  natural  to  connect 
together  the  centre  of  his  expectations  with  the  centi-e  of  his  wor- 
filiip-— to  desciy  a  secret,  though  stiU  perhaps  incomprehensible 
connection  between  them,  and  in  that  to  seek  the  explication  of 
the  sacred  mystery  ?" 

4.  The  directions  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  the  sa- 
criftcial  blood,  as  well  before  asafter  its  being  shed  in  death,  tend 

eafii'ifice  of  praise  will  not  cenae;"  "  When  the  laraeliies  were  in  the  holy  land,  fliey 
tuofc  awny  rU  diseases  and  punishments  fl'om  the  world,  tlirough  the  acts  of  wqiship  and 
the  aacrifioaa  whioli  they  peribrmad ;  hut  now  Messiah  takes  theso  away  ft-om  Ihe  sons 
[1  hy  Bahr  ii'oin  Eisenmenger  (Entdecfes  Judcnthnm,  iL  p.  720) 
"  tbat  he  would  pout  out  his  sool  Tinto  death,  and  that  his  hlood 
tTOold  make  atonement  for  the  people  of  God." — It  is  right  to  slate,  however,  that  the 
value  of  such  lestimouies  is  gi'eatly  diminished  by  liie  multitude  of  directiy  opposilE  ones, 
which  are  also  to  be  found  m  the  Eahhiuicol  writings.  To  the  very  nasi  page,  SctcettgeB 
has  passages  affinning  that  the  i^y  of  expiafjon  should  Horer  oease,  and  the  mass  of  tha 
Jevfs  in  siir  Lord's  time  certainly  believed  in  the  perpetuily  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Tha 
iilmost  tJiat  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  quotationa  noticed  above  is,  Uiat  there  were 
minds  among  Ihem  seekii^  reiief  tVom  felt  wanto  and  defieienoies,  iu  llie  expectation  of 
that  more  perfect  stalo  of  (Mngs,  which  was  to  be  brought  in  by  Cbrisl, 
VOL.  II.  U 
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in  every  respect  to  confirm  the  views  already  exhibited  of  its 
vicarious  import.  Tbey  relate  chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  vic- 
tims— ^the  imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands  on  it-iS  head — and  the 
action  with  (the  sprinMing  of)  the  blood. 

(1.)  The  choice  in  respect  to  the  victims  to  he  offered  waa  limited 
to  "  the  herd  and  the  flocks"  (oxen,  sheep,  and  goats),  and  to  in- 
dividiifils  of  these  without  any  manifest  blemish.  Why  animals 
from  such  classes  alone  were  to  be  taken,  was  briefly,  but  cor- 
rectly answered  even  by  Witsiue,'  when  treating  of  the  connection 
between  the  restriction  as  to  dean  animals  for  food,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  same  for  sacrifice  upon  the  altar :  "  God  wished 
(says  he)  these  two  to  be  joined  together,  partly  that  man  might 
thereby  exhibit  the  more  clearly  bis  gratitude  to  God,  in  ofl'ering 
what  had  been  given  him  for  the  support  of  his  own  life  ;  and 
partly  that  tte  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in  his  stead  might  be 
rendered  the  more  palpable.  For  man  offering  the  support  of  his 
own  life,  appeared  to  offer  that  life  itself"  This  last  thought,  we 
have  no  doubt,  indicates  what  may  be  called  the  primary  reason, 
and  brings  the  selection  of  the  victim  into  closest  contact  with 
the  essential  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  not  permitted  to  offer 
in  sacrifice  human  vietimB,  because  none  such  could  be  found  free 
from  guUt,  and  so  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  being  presented  as 
a  substitution  for  sinful  men.  But  to  make  the  gap  as  small  as 
possible  between  the  ofierer  and  the  victim — ^to  secure  that  at 
least  the  animal  natures  of  the  two  should  stand  in  the  nearest 
relation,  the  offerer  was  obhged  to  select  his  representative  from 
the  tame  domestic  animals  of  his  own  property  and  of  his  own 
rearing,  the  most  human  in  their  natural  disposition  and  mode 
of  life  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  such  also,  as  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  regarded  as  of  one  flesh  with  himself — so  far  homogene- 
ous, that  tlie  flesh  of  the  one  was  fit  nutriment  for  the  flesh  of  the 
other.  The  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  selection, 
like  every  other  in  the  ancient  economy,  is  seen  rising  to  its  per- 
fect fonn  and  highest  manifestation  in  Christ— who,  while  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  inflnitely  exalted  above  man, 
yet  brought  himaelf  doivn  to  man's  sphere,  became  literally  flesh 

'  llisuEl.  Sae.,  Lib.  ii.  Disj.  2.  g  14. 
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of  man's  flesh,  and,  sin  alone  excepted,  was  found  in  all  things 
like  to  man,  that  he  might  be  a  suitable  offering,  as  well  as  High- 
priest,  for  the  heirs  of  his  salvation.' 

It  was  for  a  reason  very  closely  related  to  the  one  noticed,  that 
the  particular  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  was  to  be  always  perfect 
in  its  kind.  In  the  region  of  the  animal  life  it  was  to  be  a  fitting 
representative  of  what  man  should  he — what  his  real  and  proper 
representative  must  be,  in  the  region  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Any  palpable  defect  or  blemish,  rendering  it  an  imperfect 
specimen  of  the  natural  species  it  belonged  to,  would  have  visibly 
marred  the  image  it  was  intended  to  present  of  the  holy  beauty 
which  was  sought  by  God  first  in  man,  and  now  in  hiemi's  substi- 
tute and  ransom.  I'or  the  reality  we  are  again  pointed  by  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  whose  blood  is 
described  as  that  "  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot," 
and  who  is  declared  to  have  been  such  an  High-priest  as  became 
us,  because  "  holy,  harmless,  undeflled,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners." 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  when  the  worshipper  could  not 
afford  a  proper  sacrifice,  the  law  permitted  him  to  bring  pigeons 
or  turtle-doves,  the  blood  of  which  was  to  he  brought  to  the  altar 
as  that  of  the  animal  victim.  That  these  rather  than  poultry  are 
specified,  the  domestic  fowls  of  modern  times,  arcse  fi:om  the  man- 
ners prevalent  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  These  doves  were,  in 
fact,  with  them  the  tame,  domesticated  fowls,  and  in  the  feathered 
tribe  corresponded  to  sheep  and  oxen  among  animals.  No  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  home-bred  fowls  or  chickens  in  Old 
Testament  scripture. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  prescription  regarding  the  victim,  viz. 

'  The  reasons  often  g^ven  for  lia  choice  of  Uie  victima  bang  confined  to  the  flock 
and  the  henl,  such  m  that  these  were  the  more  valnable,  wer«  more  accessible,  ever  at 
band,  homed  (emblematical  of  power  and  dignity),  and  anch  like,  ia!l  away  of  them- 
selvea,  nhen  the  anbject  ia  riewed  in  its  propec  connection  and  bearings.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  easy  to  find  many  anali^jes  in  snob  reapecta  between  the  TJoiims  and  Christ ;  but 
they  are  raiher  beside  the  purpose,  and  lend  tfl  lead  away  the  mind  from  the  main  idea. 
The  view  of  B&tu-  ia  an  ingenious  and  plausible  modification  of  tie  nolioQ,  which  repre- 
sents the  materials  of  ancient  saciiflce  as  p'operCy-^fta ;  he  regards  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goata,  aa  the  pastoral,  as  bread,  oil,  and  wine,  were  tlie  agricultural  prodncts  of  the  land 
— 30  that  the  ihings  sacrificed  were  repreaentatives  of  the  people's  whole  propei'ty.  The 
view  is  radically  defective,  for  it  omits  all  reference  to  sin,  puniatiment,  substitution,  the 
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that  before  haying  its  blood  shed  in  death,  the  offerer  should  lay 
his  hand  or  hands  upon  its  head,  was  still  more  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  great  idea  of  sacrifice.  This  impoaition  of  hands 
was  common  to  all  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and  is  given  as  a  general 
direction  before  each  of  the  several  binds  of  them,  except  the 
trespass-offering  (Lev.  i.  4 ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  4r-15  ;  xvi,  21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  23),  and  wa«  no  donbfc  omitted  in  regard  to  it  on  account  of 
its  being  so  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sin-offering,  that 
the  regulation  would  naturally  be  understood  to  be  applicable  to 
both.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Jewish  writers  held  the 
necessity  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  all  the  animal  ra/^rifices 
except  the  passover.'  What  the  rite  really  imported  would  be 
easily  determined,  if  the  explanation  were  sought  merely  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  Scripture  itself.  There  the  custom,  view- 
ed generally,  appears  as  a  symbolical  action,  bespealdng  the  com- 
munication of  something  in  the  person  who  imposes  his  hands,  to 
the  pa'son  or  being  on  whom  tisey  are  imposed.  Hence  it  was 
used  on  such  occasions  as  the  bestowal  of  ble^iag(G(en,  xlviii.  13; 
Matt.  sis.  15) ;  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whe- 
ther to  heal  bodUy  disease  (Matt.  is.  18 ;  Mark  vi.  5  ;  Acts  ix. 
12—17,  Ac.),  or  to  endow  with  supernatural  gifts  (Acts  xix.  6),  or 
to  designate  or  quahfy  for  a  sacred  of&ce  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Acts 
vi,  6  ;  1  Tim.  v.  22).  In  all  such  cases  there  was  plainly  a  con- 
veyance to  one  who  wanted  from  anothei  who  possessed,  and  the 
hand,  the  usual  instrament  of  communication  in  the  mattei- of 
gifte,  simply  denoted,  when  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  recipient, 
the  fact  of  the  conveyance  being  actually  made.  What,  then,  in 
the  case  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  did  the  offerer  possess  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  victim  ?  What  had  the  one  to  convey  to  the 
other  ?  Primarily  and  indeed  always  guilt.  This,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  was  the  grand  and  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  offerer  and  his  victim.  It  was  especially,  as  being  the 
representative  of  him  in  his  state  of  gmlt  and  condemnation,  that 
its  blood  required  to  be  shed  in  death,  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  sin. 

'.  Omnibus  victimis,  qna  a  quopiam  privato  offerebflntur,  htb  bk  prtecepto,  aive  ex 
arbitrio  oflferentvu',  oportebat  ipsuiii  imponara  manm  dmn  vivebaat  adhuc,  esceptis  laiitnin 
primitiis,  dedmis,  et  agno  pascbali.  Maiiiion.  Hiic  Kotbanoth  3.  See  also  Outram 
Da  Sac  L.  J.  c.  15;  Aiuaworih  on  Lev.  i.  i;  svi.  6,11.  Magee  on  Atotieineat 
TSote,  39. 
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And  as  God  had  given  it  to  be  used  for  such  a  pui-pose,  so  the 
offerer's  laying  his  hands  upon  ita  head,  indicated  that  he  willingly 
appropriated  it  to  the  Bame,  and  made  over  to  it  as  innocent  the 
harden  of  gnilt  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  chained.  Be- 
sides this,  however,  other  things  in  the  offerer  might  also  be 
symbolically  transferred  to  the  sacrifice,  according  to  the  more 
special  design  and  object  of  the  sacrifice.  As  his  substitute,  pre- 
sented to  Q-oc!  in  his  room  and  stead,  it  might  be  made  to  embody 
and  express  whatever  feelings  toward  God  had  a  place  in  hia 
bosom — not  merely  convictions  of  sin,  and  desires  of  forgiveness, 
but  also  such  feelings  as  gxatitude  for  benefite  received,  or  humble 
confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  and  loving-ldndnesa.  And  when 
the  law  entered  with  its  more  complete  sacrificial  arrangements, 
appointing  sin  and  trespass-offerings,  as  a  distinct  species  of  sacri- 
fice, there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  these  would  more  especially 
he  represented  the  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  while 
in  the  peace  or  thank-offerings,  it  would  be  the  other  class  of  feel- 
ings, those  of  gi-atitude  or  trust,  which  were  more  pariicularly  ex- 
pressed. But  still  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  what- 
ever chcumstances,  and  with  whatever  special  design  man  may 
approach  God,  he  must  come  aa  a  sinner,  conscious  of  his  un- 
worthiness  and  his  guilt.  Nor,  if  he  comprehends  aright  the  re- 
lation in  which  he  naturally  stands  to  God,  will  anything  tend 
more  reachly  to  awahen  in  his  bosom  this  humble  and  contrite 
feeling,  than  a  sensible  participation  of  the  mercies  of  Grod  ;  for 
he  will  regard  them  as  tokens  of  divine  goodness,  of  which  his 
ftinfuln^s  has  made  him  altogether  rmworthy.  So  that  the  nearer 
God  may  have  come  to  him  in  the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  more 
will  he  always  be  inclined  to  say  with  Jacob :  "  I  am  not  worthy 
of  all  the  mercies  and  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shewn  unto  thy 
servant ;"  or  with  the  Psahnist :  "  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  Or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visiteat  him  ?"  It 
was,  therefore,  of  necessity  that  there  should  have  been  even  in 
such  offerings  a  sense  of  guilt  and  un worthiness  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper,  and  hence  the  stress  laid  on  aU  the  animal  sacrifices 
under  the  law,  on  tlie  sheddii^  and  sprinlding  of  the  blood,  a 
peculiarity  cLuite  imknown  to  heathenism.  Even  in  the  thank- 
offerings,  the  atoning  property  of  the  blood  was  kept  preminently 
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It  is  impossible,  thea,  we  conceive,  to  separate  in  any  case  the 
impffflition  of  hantls  on  the  head  of  the  victim  from  the  expreg- 
sion  and  conveyance  of  guilt ;  because  the  woiehipper  could  never 
approach  God  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  sinner,  conse- 
quently in  no  other  way  than  through  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  specific  service  the  blood  had  to  render  in  all  the  sacrifices, 
was  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  sinner's  guilt  upon  the  altar  ;  and 
in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  victim — always  the  most  essential 
part — ^fche  imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands  was  the  expression  of 
liis  desire  to  find  deliverance  through  that  Mood  from  his  burden 
of  iniq^uity,  and  acceptance  with  God.  In  those  offerings  espe- 
cially— such  as  ein  and  treapaas-offerii^ — ^in  which  the  feeling  of 
sin  was  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  sinner's  bosom,  the  outward 
ceremony  would  naturally  be  used  with  more  of  this  respect  to  the 
imputation  of  guilt ;  the  whole  desire  of  the  offerer  would  con- 
centrate itself  here.  And  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  has 
been  said,  we  learn  from  Jewish  sources,  that  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  always  accompanied  with  confession  of  sin,  but  this 
varying,  as  to  the  particular  form  it  assumed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  presented.  And  in  the  only  explanation 
which  Moses  himself  has  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  namely 
as  connected  with  the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement,  it  is  re- 
presented as  being  accompanied  not  only  with  confession  of  sin, 
but  also  with  the  sin's  conveyance  to  the  body  of  the  victim : 
"  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  hve  goat, 
and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the 


'  Lay.  3:yi.  21.  The  Jewisb  authorities  referred  io  may  he  seen  in  Outram,  L.  i.  c.  !6, 
§  10,  11 ;  Aiiiaworth  on  Lev.  L  4 ;  Magee,  Hote  39.  Upon  the  dn-offoring  the  offerer 
lonfessed  the  iniquity  of  sin,  npnn  the  trespass -offering  lie  iniquity  of  traspaas,  upon  the 
biunt-oileriiig  the  iniqnity  of  doing  vfliat  he  flhonld  not  have  done,  and  not  doing  niiat 
he  ouglit,  &c.  Ontram  gives  several  fonuB  of  coiifeesiou,  of  which  -we  select  merely  the 
one  for  a  prii-ate  individual,  when  omfessing  with  his  hands  on  his  ain-otfering ;  "  I  lie- 
aeech  ihee,  O  Lord,  I  liave  sinned,  I  have  dona  perveraely,  I  have  rebelled,  I  have  done 
BO  and  so  (mentioning  tlie  pacdcular  transgraaaion) ;  but  now  I  repent,  and  let  this  vic- 
tim he  my  espiaUon,"  So  closely  was  imposition  of  hands  associated  in  Jewish  minds 
with  confaaaion  of  sins,  that  it  passed  with  Ihem  for  a  masun,  "  where  thei'e  is  no  con- 
fession of  sins  there  is  no  impoaition  of  hands ;"  nnd  they  also  held  it  equally  curtain, 
that  the  design  of  Oiis  imposition  of  hands  "  was  to  remove  tlie  sins  from  (!ie  individual 
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The  principle  involved  in  this  transaction  is  equally  applicable 
to  New  Testament  times,  and,  stript  of  its  external  form,  is  simply 
this,  that  the  atonement  of  Jesus  becomes  available  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sinner,  only  when  he  comes  to  it  with  heartfelt  con- 
victions of  sin,  and  with  mingled  sorrow  and  confidence  disburdens 
liiraself  there  of  the  whole  accumulation  of  his  guilt.  Eepent- 
ance  toward  Gfod  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must 
grow  and  work  together  like  twin  sisters,  in  the  experience  of  his 
soul.  And  assuredly,  if  there  be  no  genuine  sense  of  sin,  shewing 
itself  in  a  readiness  to  make  full  confession  of  the  shortcomings 
and  transgi^esaions  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  ati  earnest  de- 
sire to  turn  from  it  and  he  delivered  from  its  just  condenmation 
through  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  as  there  is  then  no  real  prepared- 
ness of  heai't  to  receive,  so  there  can  be  no  actual  participation  in, 
the  benefits  of  Ohrisf  s  redemption. 

(3.)  The  only  remaining  direction  of  a  general  kind,  applicable 
to  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  was  the  action  with  the  blood  after  it 
was  shed.  It  was  to  be  sprinkled — on  ordinary  occasions,  upon 
the  altar  round  ahont,  but  on  the  day  of  atonement,  also  upon  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  inner,  and  the  altar  of  incense  ia  the  outer  apart- 
ment of  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  present,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  use  of  it.  "  This  sprinkling  of  the  blood," 
Outram  remarks,  "  was  by  much  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  entire 
service,  since  it  was  that  by  which  the  life  and  sonl  of  the  victim 
wei'e  considered  to  be  given  to  God  as  supreme  Lord  of  life  and 
death  ;  for  what  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  God  was  supposed, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  rendered  to 
hira."*  But  in  what  relation  did  the  blood  stand,  when  thus  ren- 
<lered  to  Gfod  ?  Was  it  as  still  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the 
offerer,  and  underlying  the  sentence  of  God's  righteous  condemna^ 
tion  ?  So  the  language  just  c^uoted  would  seem  to  import.     But 


and  transfar  tlieiii  to  the  animal"  (Outram,  L.  i.  c.  xv.  8  ;  xxii.  6).  The  oi 
of  the  h-earers  of  blaaphemy  being  appiiited  to  lay  thdc  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
blaaphemec  before  he  was  stoned  (Lst.  xsiv.  14),  ia  no  contradiction  to  what  haa  been 
said,  hut  rather  a  confirnmtion ;  foi  till  the  gnilt  was  punished,  it  was  looked  npon  as 
liclonging  to  the  congregation  at  large  [comp.  Jos.  vii.,  2  Sam.  xsi),  and  by  tbis  rite  it 
was  derolved  entirely  upon  himaeit  that  he  might  bear  the  punishment. — liahr  finds 
nothing  in  the  rite  bat  n  symbolical  declaration,  that  the  victim  w^  the  offbi'er's  own 
property,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  devote  it  to  death. 
'  DeSac.  L,  I.  e.  Ifi,  g  i. 
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liow  then  shall  we  meet  the  objection,  whieh  naturally  arises  tin 
such  a  supposition,  that  a  polluted  thing  was  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  God  ?  And  how  could  the  blood  with  propiiety  be  regarded  as 
80  holy  when  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  that  it  Banctified  whatever  it 
touched  ?  We  present  the  following  as  in  our  judgment  the  true 
representation  of  the  matter ;  By  the  offsrer'a  bringing  his  victim, 
and  with  imposition  of  hands  confessing  over  it  his  sins,  it  became 
symbolicaJly  a  personation  of  sin,  and  hence  must  forthwith  bear  the 
penalty  of  ain — death.  "When  this  wae  done,  the  offerer  was  him- 
self free  alike  from  sin  and  fi-om  its  penalty.  But  was  the  trans- 
action by  which  this  was  effected  owned  by  God  ?  And  was  the 
offerer  a^in  restored,  a-s  one  possessed  of  pure  and  blessed  life, 
to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God  ?  It  was  to  testify  of  these 
things — the  mrat  important  in  the  whole  transaction — that  the 
sprintling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar  took  place.  Having  with 
his  own  hands  executed  the  deserved  penalty  on  the  victim,  the 
offerer  gave  the  blood  to  the  priest,  as  God's  representative.  But 
that  blood  had  already  paid,  in  death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  was 
no  longer  laden  with  guilt  and  pollution.  The  justice  of  God  was 
(symboUeally)  satisfied  concerning  it ;  and  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  representative,  he  could  with  perfect  consistence  receive  it, 
as  a  pure  and  spotless  thing,  the  veiy  image  of  his  own  holiness, 
upon  his  table  or  altar.  In  being  received  there,  however,  it  stil! 
represented  the  blood  or  soul  of  the  offerer,  who  thus  saw  himself, 
through  the  a^ition  with  the  blood  of  his  victim,  re-established  in 
communion  with  Gtid,  and  solemnly  recc^ized  as  possessing  life, 
holy  and  blessed,  as  it  is  in  God  himself.  His  soul  had  come  again 
into  peaceful  and  approved  contact  with  God,  and  was  thence  ad- 
mitted to  participate  of  a  divine  nature. ' 

How  exactly  this  representation  accords  with  wliat  is  written 
of  Cfhriefc,  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection.  When  dying 
as  man's  substitute  and  representative,  he  appeared  laden  with  the 

'  Thia  repreaentation,  wMcfc  is  so  perfectlj  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  regardea  as  haying 
7am  beyond  fha  reach  of  tha  commoneat  worshipper,  completely  disposeB  of  the  oljjeetion 
urged  by  Syfces,  Priestley,  and  otherB,  thai  if  the  gnat  of  tlie  offerer  was  laid  upon  the 
victim,  men  mnst  have  ofi^red  to  God  what  wa9  poUnted.  llie  olg'ection  was  taken  np, 
but  ui  its  mein  point,  rather  evaded  than  eatisfactorily  anawered,  by  Magee  in  hia  39th 
Note.  Kuitz  baa  come  the  nearest  to  a  right  expIaEation  of  this  part  of  the  sacrificial 
idea  (Mos.  Opfer.  p.  80-85),  but  spoils  its  simplicity  and  trathfuiness  "iyj  considering  the 
dtar  as  in  a  seiifie  representative  of  the  offei^r. 
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guilt  of  innmnerEible  sioa,  as  one  who,  thougli  he  knew  no  sin,  yet 
bad  "  been  made  sin  "  bearing  in  bis  pei^on  tbe  concentrated  mass 
of  hie  people's  pollution ;  and  on  thia  account  he  received  upon 
his  head  the  curae  due  to  sin,  and  sank  under  the  stroke  of  death, 
as  an  outcast  from  heaven.  But  the  moment  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  an  end  was  made  of  sin.  With  the  pouring  out  of  his  soul 
imto  death,  its  guilt  and  curse  were  exhausted  for  all  who  should 
be  heirs  of  salvation.  GJodhead  was  glorified  concerning  it  with 
a  perfect  glory ;  and  when  the  iife  laid  down  in  ignominy  and 
shame,  was  again  resumed  in  honoiu-  and  triumph,  and  th^,  or 
the  blood  in  which  it  resided,  was  presented  before  tbe  Father  in 
the  heavenly  places,  it  bespoke  his  people's  acceptance  in  him  to 
the  possession  of  the  life  out  of  death,  to  nearest  fellowship  with 
God,  and  tbe  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour  ;  so  that 
they  are  even  said  to  "  sit  with  him  in  heavenly  places,"  and  to 
have  "  their  life  bid  with  him  in  God."  Hence  also  the  peculiar 
force  and  significancy  of  the  expression  in  1  Pet.  i.  2,  so  generally 
misunderstood,  "  unt-o,"  not  only  obedience,  but  also  "  sprinkling 
of  tbe  blood  of  Jesus ;"  which  literally  means  the  participation  of 
his  risen,  divine,  heavenly  Hfe — a  life  that  is  full  of  the  favour  and 
purity  and  blessedness  of  God,  It  is  there  spoken  of  as  tbe  end 
and  consummation  of  a  Christian  calling.  Not  as  if  such  a  calling 
could  really  be  entered  upon  without  an  interest  in  Christ's  risen 
life ;  but  there  must  be  a  growing  participation  ;  and  tbe  spiritual 
life  of  a  child  of  God  approaches  to  perfection,  accoi'ding  as  he 
becomes  "  complete  in  Jesus,"  and  is  through  him  "  filled  into  tbe 
fulness  of  God." 

But  we  need  not  enter  more  at  length  here  into  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth,  as  it  will  again  occur,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  the  day  of  atonement ;  and  for  a  fuller  illustration 
of  the  passage  just  alluded  to,  we  refer  to  the  former  volume  (p. 
182.  sq.)  The  sprinkling  was  there  viewed  with  a  more  special 
reference  to  the  service  at  the  ratification  of  tbe  covenant,  when 
tbe  blood  was  partly  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  partly  on  the 
people,  to  denote  more  distinctly  their  participation  and  fellowship 
in  what  belonged  to  it.  In  the  case  of  ordinaiy  sacrifices,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  done  ;  nor  could  it  be  said  to  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  symbolical  action.  The  offerer,  after  having  brought 
his  victim  to  the  alt^ir,  laid  his  hands  on  its  bead  with  confession 
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of  Bin,  and  having  solemnly  given  it  up  for  his  expiation,  couM 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  his  connection  with  the  blood,  and 
his  interest  in  its  future  application.  The  difBculty  rather  stood 
in  his  realizing  God's  acceptance  of  such  blood  in  hie  behalf,  and 
on  its  account  restoring  him  to  life  and  blessing.  Now,  however, 
the  difficulty  is  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  stands  in  realizing, 
not  the  acceptance  of  Christ's  soul  or  blood  by  the  Father,  but  our 
personal  intei-est  in  it — in  apprehending  ourselves  to  be  really  and 
truly  represented  in  the  pouring  out  of  his  soul  for  sin,  and  its 
presentation  for  acceptance  and  blessing  in  the  heavenly  places. 
Hence,  while  respect  is  also  had  to  the  former  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, the  latter  is  commonly  made  more  prominent — viz.  "  the 
sprinkling  of  the  believer's  heart,"  or  "  the  purging  of  his  con- 
science" with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  This  is  done,  however,  simply 
out  of  respect  to  the  difficulty  referred  to ;  and  stript  of  their 
symbolical  colouring,  the  essential  and  radical  idea  in  all  such 
representations  is,  God's  owning  in  the  behalf  of  his  people,  and 
receiving  into  fellowship  with  himself,  as  pure  and  holy,  that  life 
which  has  borne  in  death  the  cui^se  and  penalty  of  sin  ;  so  that  its 
new,  undying  life  becomes  their  life,  and  its  inheritance  of  blessing 
their  inheritance.  This  owning  and  receiving  on  the  part  of  Go(^ 
is  what  is  meant  by  Ohrisf  s  sprinkling  with  his  blood  the  heavenly 
places.  And  to  realize  on  solid  grounds  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  done  for  us,  is  on  our  part  to  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
and  enter  into  the  participation  of  its  pure  and  blessed  life. 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 
t  HOLY  PLACE,  wrrn  its  ruRNiTiiitE,  and  the  great  annttai. 


Thou&h  the  tabernacle,  as  a  whole,  was  God's  house  or  dwell- 
ing-place among  his  people,  yet  the  innermost  of  its  two  apart- 
menfe  alone  was  appropriated  for  his  peculiar  place  of  abode — the 
seat  and  throne  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  there,  in  that  hallowed 
rece^,  where  the  awful  symbol  of  his  presence  had  its  settled 
abode,  and  from  which,  as  from  his  very  presence-chamber,  the 
High-priest  was  to  receive  the  communications  of  his  grace  and 
will,  to  be  through  him  made  known  to  the  people.  The  things, 
therefore,  which  concern  it,  most  immediately  and  directly  respect 
God  ;  we  have  here  in  symbol,  the  revelation  of  what  God  him- 
self is  in  relation  to  his  people. 

I.  The  apartment  itself  was  a  perfect  cube  of  ten  cubits,  thus 
bearing  on  aU  its  dimensions  the  symbol  of  completeness — an 
image  of  the  all-perfect  character  of  the  Being  who  condescended 
to  occupy  it  as  the  region  of  his  manifested  presence  and  glory. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  tables  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
mercy-seat,  with  the  two  cherubims  at  each  end,  formed  originally 
and  pioperly  its  whole  furniture.  The  ark  or  chest,  which  was 
simply  made  as  a  depository  for  holding  the  two  tables  of  the 
law,  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  was  formed  of  boards  of  shittim- 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  by  one  and 
a  half  bioad,  with  a  crown,  or  raised  and  ornamented  border  of 
gold  around  the  top.  This  latter  it  had  iu  common  with  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense  ;  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  meant  to  denote  anything  connected  with  the  peculiar 
design  of  the  ark,  and  in  all  the  cases,  indeed,  it  seems  merely  to 
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liave  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  and  be- 
coming ornament. 

The  mercy-^eat,  as  it  is  called  in  our  version,  was  a  piece  of 
solid  goHj  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  in  length  and  breadth 
as  the  art,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  above,  on  the  top  of  it,  pro- 
bably so  as  to  go  within  the  crown  of  gold,  and  fit  closely  in  with 
it.  The  Hebrew  name  is  caporeih,  or  covering ;  but  not  exactly 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  mere  lid  or  covering  for  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  Tliia  might  rather  be  said  to  suggest  than  to  express 
tlie  real  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  present  coimection. 
For  the  caporeth  is  never  mentioned  as  precisely  the  lid  of  the 
ark,  or  as  simply  designed  to  cover  and  conceal  what  lay  within. 
It  rather  appears  m  occupying  a  place  of  its  own  ;  though  con- 
nected with  and  attached  to  the  ark,  yet  by  no  means  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  it ;  and  hence,  both  in  the  descriptions  and  the  enu- 
merations given  of  the  holy  tilings  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  mentioned 
separately,  (Ex.  xxv.  17,  sxvi.  34,  sxsv.  12,  xxxix.  35,  xl.  20). 
It  sometimes  even  appears  to  stand  more  prominently  out  than 
the  ark  iteelf,  and  to  have  been  peculiarly  that  for  which  the 
Most  Holy  Place  was  set  apart — as  in  Lev.  xvi.  2,  where  this 
Place  is  described  by  its  being  "  within  the  vail  before  the  mercy- 
seat,"  and  in  1  Ohron.  xxviii.  11,  where  it  is  simply  designated 
"  the  house  of  the  caporeth,"  or  mercy-seat. 

"What  then  was  the  precise  object  and  design  of  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  furniture  ?  It  was  for  a  covering,  indeed,  but  for  that 
only  in  the  sense  of  atonement.  The  word  is  never  used  for  a 
covering  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  always  as 
the  name  of  tliis  one  article— a  name  which  it  derived  from  being 
peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  the  place,  where  covering  or  atone- 
ment was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  There  was  here,  there- 
fore, in  the  very  name,  an  indication  of  the  reaJ  meaning  of  the 
symbol,  as  the  kind  of  covei'ing  expressed  by  it,  is  covering  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense— atonement.  Hence  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  was  made  with  the  evident  design  of  bringing  out  this  : 
iXaar-zi^niii  Wik/M.  (a  propitiatory  covering).  Tet,  while  the  name 
properly  conveys  tliis  meaning,  it  was  not  given  without  some  re- 
spect also  to  the  external  position  of  the  ai-ticle  in  question,  which 
■was  immediately  above  and  upon,  not  to  the  ark  merely,  but  the 
tables  of  the  testimony  within :  "  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy- 
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seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (Ex.  xxvi.  34)  ;  "  the  mercy- 
seat  that  is  over  the  testimony"  (xxs.  6)  ;  "  that  the  cloud  of  in- 
cense may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony"  (Lev. 
xvi.  13).  The  tahles  of  the  covenant,  as  formerly  explained 
(p.  104),  contained  God's  testimony,  not  simply  for  holiness  in 
general,  but  for  holine^  as  opposed  to  his  people's  transgressions 
— his  testimony  against  them'  on  account  of  ein ;  and  as  they 
could  not  stand  liefove  it  when  thundered  with  terrific  majesty  in 
their  ears  from  Moimt  Sinai,  neither  covdd  they  spiritually  stand 
before  the  accusations  it  was  constantly  raising  Etgainst  them  in 
the  presence  of  God,  in  the  Most  Holy  Place.  A  covering  was, 
therefore,  needed  for  them  between  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God 
on  the  other — ^but  an  orfonemewi-covering,  A  mere  external 
covering  would  not  do  ;  for  the  searching,  all-seeing  eye  of  Jeho- 
vah was  there,  from  which  nothing  outward  can  conceal,  and  the 
law  itself  also,  from  which  the  covering  was  needed,  is  spiritual, 
reaching  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heaii;,  as  well  as  to  every 
action  of  the  life.  That  the  mercy-seat  stood  over  the  testunony, 
and  shut  it  out  from  the  bodily  eye,  waa  a  Mnd  of  shadow  of  the 
provision  required  ;  but  still  even  under  that  dispensation,  no  more 
than  the  shadow,  and  fitted,  not  properly  to  he,  but  only  to  sug- 
gest what  was  really  required — ^viz.  a  covering  in  the  sense  of  an 
atonement.  The  covering  required  must  be  a  propitiatory,  a  place 
on  which  the  holy  eye  of  God  may  ever  see  the  blood  of  reconci- 
hation  ;  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  as  designated  from  it,  and  de- 
riving thence  its  most  essential  characteristic,  might  fitly  be  called 
"  the  house  of  the  propitiatory,"  or  the  "  atonementr-house"  (1 
Chron.  xsviii.  11). 

At  the  two  ends  of  this  mercy-seat,  and  rising,  as  it  wei'e,  out 
of  it — a  part  of  the  same  piece,  and  constantly  adhering  to  it — 
there  were  two  cherubim,  made  of  beaten  gold,  with  oxitstretched 
mngs  over-arching  the  mercy-seat,  and  looking  inwards  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat,  with  an  appearance  of  holy 
wonder  and  veneration.  The  symbolical  import  of  these  ideal 
figures  has  already  been  &iUj  investigated,*  and  nothing  more  is 
nece^ary  here  than  a  brief  indication  of  their  design  as  connected 
with  the  mercy-seat.    Placed  as  they  were  with  their  outstrefi^hcd 
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wings  rising  aloft  and  overshadowing  the  meroy-seat,  they  gave  to 
this  the  appearance  of  a  glorious  seat  or  throne,  suited  for  the 
occupation  or  residence  of  Grod  in  the  symbolic  cloud  as  the  King 
of  Israel,  That  forms  of  created  beings  were  made  to  eurromid 
this  throne  of  Deity,  and  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  becoming 
gi'andeur  and  majesty,  this  was  simply  an  outward  embodiment 
of  the  fact,  that  God  ever  makes  himself  known  as  the  Gtod  of  the 
living,  of  whom,  not  only  have  countless  myriads  been  formed  by 
his  hand,  but  attendant  hosts  also  continualiy  minister  around 
him  and  celebrate  his  glory.  And  that  the  particular  forms  here 
used  were  compound  figures,  representations  of  ideal  beings,  and 
beings  whose  component  parts  consisted  of  the  high^t  kinds  of 
life  on  earth  in  its  different  spheres— man  first  and  chiefly,  and 
with  him  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle — this  again,  denoted  that 
tlie  forms  and  manifestations  of  creature-life,  among  whom  and 
for  whom  God  there  revealed  himself,  were  not  of  heaven,  but  of 
earth — chiefly  indeed,  and  pre-eminently  man,  who  when  the  work 
of  redemption  is  complete,  and  he  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  most 
excellent  glory  of  the  divine  presence,  shall  be  invested  with  the 
glories  of  what  is  still  to  him  but  an  ideal  perfection,  and  be  made 
possessor  of  a  yet  higher  nature,  and  stand  in  yet  nearer  fellowship 
with  God,  than  he  did  in  the  paradise  that  was  lost.  But  these 
new  hopes  of  fallen  humanity  all  centre  in  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  love,  shadowed  forth  npon  the  mercy-seat ;  thither,  there- 
fore, must  the  faces  of  these  ideal  heirs  of  salvation  ever  look,  and 
with  outstretched  wing  hang  around  the  glorious  scene,  as  in  won- 
dering expectation  of  tlie  things  now  proceedir^  in  connection 
with  it,  and  hereafter  to  he  revealed.  So  that  God  sitting  between 
the  cherubim,  is  God  revealing  himself  as  on  a  throne  of  grace,  in 
mingled  majesty  and  love,  for  the  recovery  of  his  fallen  family  on 
earth,  and  tJieir  final  elevation  to  the  highest  region  of  life,  and 
blessedness,  and  glory. — This  explanation  applies  substantially  to 
the  curtains,  which  formed  the  whole  interior  of  the  tabernade, 
and  which  were  throughout  inwrought  with  figures  of  cherubim. 
Not  the  throne  merely,  but  the  entire  dweUing  of  God,  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  representatives  (as  we  conceive  them  to  have  chiefly 
been)  of  redeemed  and  glorified  humanity. 

The  articles  now  described  formed  properly  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  being  all  that  was  required  to  give  a 
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Muifcable  representation  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  Gfod  iu 
relation  to  his  people.  But  three  other  tilings  were  afterwards 
added,  and  placed,  as  it  is  said,  before  the  Lord,  or  before  the  tes- 
timony— the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  entire  book 
of  the  law.  These  were  all  lodged  there  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  as  in  a  safe  and  appropriate  depositary — lodged  partly  as 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  partly  as  signs  and  witnesses  for  the 
future.  The  manna  testified  of  God's  power  and  willingness  to 
give  food  for  the  life  of  his  people  even  in  the  most  destitute  cir- 
cumstances— ^to  sustain  life  in  parched  lands — and  was  ready  to 
witness  against  them  in  all  times  coming,  if  they  should  distrust 
his  goodness  or  repair  to  other  sources  for  life  and  blessing.  The 
rod  of  Aaron,  which  in  itself  was  as  dry  and  Kfeless  as  the  rods  of 
the  other  tribes,  but  which  "  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
Hossoms,  and  yielded  ahnonds,"  through  the  quickening  and  bovc- 
reign  agency  of  God,  testified  of  the  appointment  of  Aaron  to  the 
priestly  office — of  him  alone,  but  not,  as  some  wickedly  affirmed, 
to  the  detriment  and  death  of  the  congregation,  but  rather  for  their 
life  and  fruifcfidnees  in  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  It  was,  there- 
fore, well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  witness  in  eveiy  age  against  tliose 
who  might  turn  aside  from  God's  appointed  channel  of  grace,  and 
choose  to  themselves  other  modes  of  access  to  him,  than  such  as 
he  had  himself  chosen  and  ordained.  Finally,  the  book  of  the  law, 
which  contained  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances,  the  precepts  and 
judgments,  the  threatening-s  and  promises,  delivered  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,  and  which  it  was  the  part  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to 
tciach  continually,  and  on  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  year  to  read 
throughout  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  this  being  put  beside, 
or  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  testified  God's  care  to  provide  his 
people  with  a  full  revelation  of  his  will,  and  stood  there  as  a  per- 
petual witness  before  God  against  his  ministering  servants,  in  case 
they  should  prove  unfaithful  to  their  charge  (Deut.  xxxi.  26.) — 
But  these  things  were  rather  accessories  to  the  furniture  of  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  than  essential  parts  of  it.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, with  the  tables  of  testimony  within,  and  the  mercy-seat  with 
the  cherubim  of  glory  above,  upon  the  testimony,  these  alone  were 
the  sacred  things,  for  the  reception  of  whicli  that  interior  Sanctuary 
was  properly  reserved  and  set  apai't.  With  these  only,  then,  we 
have  here  to  do. 
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II.  Now,  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  respect  to  any 
eervice  connected  with  them,  what  a  clear  and  striking  representa- 
tion did  they  present  to  the  Israelite  of  the  Bpiritual  and  holy  nature 
of  God  !  How  much  was  here  to  he  learned  of  his  perfections  and 
character  !  It  is  trae,  as  certain  writers  have  been  at  pains  to  tell 
UB,  there  was  nothing  absolutely  original  in  the  plan  of  a  sacred 
building  or  sti-ucture,  having  an  inner  sanctuary,  with  a  chest  or 
shiiiie  of  the  Deity  deposited  there,  in  whose  honour  the  house 
was  erected.  But  what  then  P  Does  thig  general  similarity  account 
for  what  we  have  here,  or  place  the  one  upon  a  level  with  the 
other  ?  Far  from  it.  For  what  do  we  perceive,  when  we  look  into 
those  shrines  that  stood  in  the  innermost  recesses,  more  especially 
of  Egyptian  temples  ?  Some  paltry  or  hideous  idol,  formed  after 
the  similitude  of  a  beast,  sacredly  preserved  and  worshipped  as  a 
representative  of  the  Deity,  and  this  only  as  a  substitute  for  the 
living  creatures  themselves,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
larger  temples.  "  Living  animals  (says  Jablonsky,  Pan.  ProU.  p, 
86),  such  as  were  worshipped  for  images  or  statues,  and  ti-eated 
with  all  divine  honours,  were  to  be  found  only  in  temples  solemnly 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  indeed  only  in  certain  of  these.  But 
efBgies  of  these  animals  were  to  be  seen  in  many  other  temples 
through  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  are  still  discovered  among  their 
luins,"  And  another  says :  "  Some  of  the  sacred  boats  or  arks 
contained  the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  wliich,  when  the  veil 
was  drawn  aside,  were  partially  seen  ;  and  others  presented  the 
sacred  beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  two  figures 
of  the  goddess  Thmei  or  TrutK"*  But  what,  on  the  other  hand 
do  we  perceive,  when  we  turn  fi'om  these  instruments  of  a  debasing 
and  abominable  superstition,  to  look  into  the  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  tabernacle  ?  No  outward  similitude  of  any  kind,  that  might 
be  talien  for  an  emblem  or  an  image  of  God ;  nor  any  representOr- 
tion  of  him,  but  what  was  to  be  foimd  in  that  revelation  of  law, 
which  unfolds  what  he  is  in  himself,  by  disclosing  what  he  requu-es 

'  Willdoson,  v.  p.  BBS,  lasted.  We  ahonld  doubt  if  in  any  cbso  embleniB  of  life  and 
stability  formed  the  only,  or  ayen  tlia  ciiief  figures,  since  bccst-moreliip  wns  the  leading 
chaiacteiiaUo  of  Egyplian  idolatry.  Bnt  even  in  exlamal  form,  none  of  the  arts  leferrad 
to,  pcesent  any  proper  veeemblanee  of  that  of  God.  Tliej  always  possesa  t!ie  ship  or  bout 
form,  with  something  like  au  altai-  in  the  midst;  liiey  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
merey-seat ;  and  tha  chief  pnipose  for  which  tJiey  appear  to  hare  been  used,  wns  to  pre- 
serve an  imiige  of  the  creature  Uiat  iv«<  ivorsliippcd  as  embtcmiLtical  of  the  god. 
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of  moral  aud  religious  duty  from  hia  people^a  law  whicli  the  more 
reason  is  eulightened,  the  more  does  it  consent  to  as  "  holy,  just 
and  good,"  and  which,  therefore,  reveala  a  God  infinitely  worthy 
of  the  adoration  and  Jove  of  his  creatures.  We  here  discern  an 
immeasurable  gulph  between  the  religion  of  Moses  and  that  of  the 
nations  of  heathen  antiquity ;  and  also  see,  how  the  Israelites  were 
taught,  in  the  most  central  arrangements  of  their  worship,  the  ne- 
cessity of  serving  God  in  spirit,  and  of  rendering  all  their  worship 
subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  principles  of  holiness 
and  tfuth. 

But  considered  farther,  with  reference  to  the  professed  object 
aud  design  of  the  whole,  what  correct  and  elevated  views  were 
here  presented  of  the  feUowship  between  God  and  men  ?  Had 
God  only  appeared  as  represented  by  the  law  of  perfect  holiness, 
who  then  could  stand  before  him  ?  Or  if  without  law,  as  a  God 
of  mercy  and  compassion,  stooping  to  hold  converse  with  sinful 
men,  and  receiving  them  back  to  his  favour,  what  security  should 
have  been  taken  for  guarding  the  rectitude  of  his  government  ? 
But  here,  with  the  ark  aud  the  mercy-seat  together,  we  behold  Him 
in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumetanceB  of  men,  appearing  at 
once  as  the  just  Grod  and  the  &tviour — keeping  in  his  inner- 
most sanctuary,  nay,  placing  underneath  his  throne,  as  the  very 
foundation  on  which  it  rested,  the  revelation  of  his  pure  and  holy 
law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  providing  for  the  transgressions  of  his 
people  a  coveiing  of  mercy,  that  they  might  still  draw  near  to  him 
and  live.  It  is  already  in  principle  the  mystery  of  redemption — 
the  manifestation  of  a  God  himself  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the 
ungodly — of  a  Gk)d,  whose  throne  is  alike  the  dweUing-place  of 
righteousness  and  mercy — ^righteousness  upholding  the  claims  of 
kw,  mercy  stretching  out  the  sceptre  of  grace  to  the  penitent :  Both, 
even  then,  continually  exerciaed,  but  rising  at  length  to  unspeak- 
ably their  grandest  display  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  where  justice 
is  seen  pouring  out  on  the  Lamb  of  God  the  wrath  to  the  utter- 
most against  sin,  and  mercy  providing  at  an  infinite  cost  a  way  for 
sinners  into  the  Holiest  of  all. 

Since  the  ai-k  of  the  covenant  and  the  mercy-aeat  contained  such 
a  complete  revelation  of  what  God  was  in  himself  and  toward  his 
people,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  symbol  of  Iiis  presence, 
the  overshadowing  cloud  of  gloiy,  should  have  been  inmiediately 
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in  connection  with  that,  and  why  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole 
Jewish  theocracy  should  have  been  contemplated  as  residing  there. 
There  peculiarly  was  "the  place  of  the  Lord's  throne,  and  the 
place  of  the  eoles  of  his  feet,  where  he  had  his  dwelling  among  the 
children  of  Israel,"  (Ex.  xliii.  7).  Hence,  it  was  called  empliati- 
cally,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  on  their  possession  or  loss  of 
this  sacred  treasure,  the  people  of  God  felt  that  all,  which  properly 
constituted  their  glory,  depended — (Ps.  Ixsviii.  61 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21, 
22.)  It  was  heforethi8,ascontainingthesymholof  a  present  God,  that 
theycameto  worship  (Josh.™.  6;  2Chron.v.  6);  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  32),  where  it  is  said  according  to 
the  proper  rendering :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  David 
was  come  to  the  top  (of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  last  look 
could  be  obtained  of  the  sacred  abode),  where  it  is  wont  to  do  ho- 
mage to  God,"  it  would  appear,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  place  of  the  ark,  or  obtained  their  last  view  of  it,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  in  adoration.  Happy,  if 
they  had  but  sufficiently  remembered  that  Jehovah,  being  in  him- 
self, and  even  there  representing  himself,  as  a  spii-itual  and  holy 
God,  while  he  condescended  to  make  the  ark  his  resting-place, 
and  to  connect  with  it  the  symbol  of  his  glory  (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  "  for 
I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat),"  yet  could  not  so 
indissolnbly  bind  his  presence  and  his  glory  to  it,  as  if  the  one 
might  not  he  separated  from  the  other !  By  terrible  thinga  in 
righteousness  the  IsiTielites  were  once  and  again  made  to  learn 
this  salutary  lesson,  when  rather  than  appear  their  patron  and 
guardian  in  sin,  the  Lord  shewed  that  he  would,  in  a  manner, 
leave  Ms  throne  empty,  and  give  up  his  glory  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  cloud  of  glory  was  still  but  a  symbol,  which  must  disap- 
pear when  the  glorious  Being  who  resided  in  it  could  no  longer 
righteously  manifest  his  goodness ;  and  the  ark  itself,  and  the  taber- 
nacle that  contained  it,  became  but  a  common  thing.  Kor  is  it  other- 
wise now,  when  men  hold  the  truth  of  God's  salvation  in  un- 
righteousness. The  partial  extent  to  which  they  exercise  belief  in 
the  truth  utterly  fails  to  secure  for  them  any  real  tokens  of  his 
regard.  Even  while  they  handle  the  symbols  of  his  presence,  he 
is  to  them  an  absent  God ;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  they 
find  themselves  forsaken  and  desolate.* 

'  The  Sendency  above  referred  to,  nf  regarding  God's  presence  and  glo^y  as  inaepar- 
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IIL  But  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  service 
of  the  day  of  atonement — the  one  day  on  which  the  Most  Holy 
Place  was  entered  by  the  High-priest,  that  we  can  fully  perceive 
either  the  symbolical  import  or  the  typical  bearing  of  its  sacred 
furniture.  We,  therefore,  notice  this  service  here,  in  connection 
with  the  place,  which  it  chiefly  respected,  rather  than  postpone 
the  consideration  of  it  to  the  time  when  it  was  performed.  That 
not  only  no  Israelite,  but  that  no  consecrated  priest,  that  not  the 
High-priest  himself,  was  permitted  at  all  times  to  enter  within  the 
veil,  that  even  he  was  limited  in  the  exercise  of  this  high  privi- 
lege to  one  day  in  the  year,  "  lest  he  should  die ;"  this  most  im- 
pressively bespoke  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sin- 
ner's approach  to  the  righteous  God,  and  how  imperfectly  these 
could  be  removed  by  the  ministrations  of  the  earthly  tabernacle, 
and  the  blood  of  slain  beasts.  It  indicated,  that  the  holiness 
which  reigned  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  required  on  the  part  of  men 
a  work  of  righteousness  to  lay  open  the  way  of  access,  such  as 
could  not  then  be  brought  in,  and  that  while  the  church  should 
gladly  avail  itself  of  the  temporary  and  imperfect  meai:^  of  re- 
conciliation then  placed  within  her  reach,  she  should  be  ever  look- 
ing forward  to  a  brighter  period,  when  every  obstruction  being 
removed,  her  members  would  be  able  to  go  with  freedom  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  vrith  open  face  behold  the  manifestations  of 
his  glory. 

1.  In  considering  more  closely  the  service  in  question,  we  have 
first  to  notice  the  leading  character  of  the  day's  solemnities.  The 
day  was  to  be  "  a  Sabbath  of  rest"  (Lev.  xvi.  31),  yet,  not  like 
other  Sabbaths,  a  day  of  repose  and  satisfection,  but  a  day  on 
which  "  they  should  afflict  their  souls,"  This  striking  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  its  observance,  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  service 
peculiar  to  it ;  it  was  the  day  of  atonement,  or,  literally,  of  atone- 

ably  and  necassarily,  instaad  of  only  symbolicnlly  and  morally,  connected  with  the  rnt 
and  roeroy--Beat,  was  a  fruit  of  the  carnality  of  the  people,  and  gave  different  manifesta- 
tions of  itself  aoeoi'ding  to  the  drcnmstances  and  dolusiona  of  particular  times.  It  was 
partly  to  shew  them  the  foHy  of  sucli  a  mode  of  thinking,  to  shew  them  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  to  the  ark  but  what  might  be  found  anywhere,  that  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, eh.  iil.  16,  made  promise  of  a  time,  when  it  should  no  longer  be  said,  "The  ark  of 
^lle  covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  would  it  be  remembered,  Sm,  tor  Jerusalem,  would  t* 
the  throne  of  tlie  Lord ;"  i.  e.  all  Jemaalem,  the  whole  eity  of  God,  would  be  as  sacred 
and  holy  as  the  ark  onee  was.— Compare  Zech.  xiT.  30,  21. 
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meiits  (Lev.  xxiii,  27),  not  a  day  so  much  for  one  act  of  atone- 
ment, aa  for  atonement  in  general,  for  the  whole  work  of  propitia- 
tion. The  main  part  of  the  Mosaic  worship  consisted  in  the  pre- 
eentation  of  sacrifice,  as  the  guilt  of  sin  was  perpetually  calling  for 
new  acts  of  purification  ;  but  on  this  one  day  the  idea  of  atonement 
by  sacrifice  rose  to  its  highest  expre^ion,  and  became  concen- 
trated in  one  grand  comprehensive  series  of  actions.  In  suitable 
correspondence  to  this  d^ign,  the  sense  of  sin  was  in  like  manner 
to  be  deepened  to  its  utmost  intensity  in  the  national  mind,  and 
exhibited  in  appropriate  forma  of  penitential  grief.  It  was  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  godly  sorrow  working  unto  repentance.  But 
why  all  this  peculiarly  on  the  day  of  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy 
Place  ?  Was  it  not  a  good  and  joyful  occasion  for  men  personally, 
or  through  their  representative,  to  be  admitted  into  such  near  fel- 
lowship with  God  ?  Doubtless  it  was ;  but  that  dwelling-place 
of  Grod  is  a  region  of  absolute  holiness ;  the  fiery  law  is  there, 
which  reveals  the  purity  of  heaven,  and  is  ready  to  flame  forth  in 
indignation  and  wrath  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men.  And 
so  the  day  of  nearest  approach  to  G-od,  as  it  is  on  his  part  the  day 
of  atonement,  must  be  on  the  part  of  his  people  a  day  for  the  re- 
membrance of  sin,  and  for  the  exercise  of  suitable  feelings  of  sor- 
row and  abasement  concemiog  it.  For  to  the  penitent  alone  is 
there  forgivene^  ;  not  simply  to  men  as  sinners,  but  to  men  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  humbled  on  account  of  it ;  to  men  viewing  sin 
as  God  views  it,  and  glorifying  his  justice  in  its  deserved  condem- 
nation and  doom,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  them ;"  but  without  confession  there  can  be  no  forgive- 
ness, no  atonement,  as  we  have  not  yet  entered  intc  God's  mind 
and  judgment  respecting  sin.* 

3.  But  if  the  remembrance  of  iniquity  which  was  made  on  this 
day,  gave  to  it  a  character  of  depression  and  gloom,  the  pm'poee 
and  design  of  its  services  could  not  fail  to  render  it  in  the  result  a 
season  of  blessed  rest  and  consolation.    For  atonement  was  then 

'  Tha  day  lisdf  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  iiaually  happening  toward  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  about  the  close  of  the  busier  oocupiiticna  of  the  year,  and  he- 
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-made  for  all  sin  and  transgression.  It  was  Tartuallj  implied,  that 
the  acts  of  expiation  which  were  ever  taking  place  throughout  the 
year,  but  imperfectly  satisfied  for  tlie  imquitiea  of  the  people, 
since  the  people  were  still  kept  outwardly  at  some  distance  from 
the  immediate  dwelling-pla^^e  of  God,  and  could  not  e\en  through 
their  consecrated  head  be  allowed  to  go  withm  the  ved.  So  that 
when  a  service  was  instituted  with  the  view  of  giving  a  represents- 

.  tion  of  complete  admission  to  God's  presence  and  fellowship,  the 
mass  of  uin  must  again  be  brought  into  consideration,  that  it  might 
be  blotted  out  by  a  more  perfect  atonement.  And  not  only  S0| 
but  as  Grod'a  dwelling  and  the  instruments  of  his  worship  were  ever 
contracting  defilement,  from  "  remaining  among  men  in  the  midst 
of  tlieir  uncleanness,"  so  tbeae  also  required  to  be  annually  purified 
on  this  day  by  the  more  perfect  atonement,  which  was  then  made 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Not  that  these  things  were  in  themselves 
capable  of  contracting  guilt,  but  were  so  viewed  in  respect  to  the 
sins  of  the  people,  which  were  ever  proceeding  around  them,  and 
in  a  sense,  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  For  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  tabernaele  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  the  people 
there  dwelt  (symbolically)  with  God,  as  God  with  them ;  and  con- 
sequently the  sins  of  the  people  in  all  their  families  and  habita- 
tions were  viewed  as  coming  in  to  the  sanctuary,  and  defiling  by 
their  pollutions  the  holy  things  that  were  there.  No  separate  offer- 
ing, therefore,  was  presented  for  these  holy  things,  but  they  were 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  tliat  was  shed  for  the  sins  of  the  land, 
as  these  properly  were  what  defiled  the  sanctuary.  And  that  no 
remnant  of  guilt,  or  of  its  effects,  might  appear  to  be  left  behind, 
the  atonement  was  to  be  made  and  accepted  for  sin  in  all  its  bear- 
ings— for  the  High-priest  and  his  house,  and  for  the  people  in  all 
their  families,  for  the  tabernaole  and  its  sacred  utensds. 

3.  In  this  service,  then,  which  contained  the  cLuintessence  of  all 
sacrifice,  and  gave  the  most  exact  representation  the  ancient  wor- 
ship could  afford  of  the  all-perfect  atonement  of  Christ,  there  was 
every  thing  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it  to  mark  its  singular 
importance  and  solemnity.  The  High-priest  alone  bad  here  to 
transact  with  God ;  and  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  spiritual 
community,  to  go  with  their  sins  as  well  as  lus  own,  into  the  im- 
mediate pr^ence  of  God.  After  the  usual  morning  oblations,  at 
which,  if  he  had  personally  officiated,  he  had  to  strip  himself  of 
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the  rich  and  beautiftti  garmente  with  which  he  was  wont  to  bo 
attired,  as  unsuitable  for  the  eervices  of  a  day  which  so  pecuHarly 
stained  the  glory  of  all  flesh ;  and  after  having  washed  Mmeelf,  he 
put  on  the  plain  garmenta,  which,  from  the  etuff  (hnen),  and  from 
the  colour  (white),  were  denominated  "  garments  of  holiness" 
(v.  4,)  and  were  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  work  of  this  day. 
Then,  when  thus  prepared,  he  had  first  of  all.  to  take  a  bullock  for 
a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  house,  that  is,  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal family,  and  go  with  the  blood  of  this  offering  within  the  yeil. 
Yet  not  with  this  alone,  hnt  also  it  is  said  with  a  censer  full  of 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the  Lord  (viz,  the 
altar  of  incense,  though  the  coals  for  it  must  have  been  got  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering),  and  to  this  he  was  to  apply  handfuls 
of  incense,  that  there  might  arise  a  cloud  of  fragrant  odours  as  he 
entered  the  Most  Holy  Place — the  emblem  of  acceptable  prayer. 
The  meaning  was,  that  with  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  purify 
himself,  and  witli  the  Wood,  too,  of  atonement  in  his  hand,  he  must 
stdl  go  as  a  suppliant  into  that  region  of  holiness,  as  one  who  had 
no  right  to  demand  admittance,  but  humbly  imploring  it  from  the 
hand  of  a  gracious  God.  Having  thus  entered  within,  he  had  to 
sprinkle  with  the  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  again  before  the 
mercy-seat  seven  times — seven  times  the  number  of  the  oath  or 
the  eorenant — and  a  double  act  of  atonement,  the  one  apparently 
having  respect  to  the  persons  interested,  and  the  other  to  the 
apartments  and  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  as  defiled  by  their  de- 


When  this  more  personal  act  of  expiation  was  completed,  that 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  commenced.  Two  goats  were  presented 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernetcle,  which,  though  two,  are  still  expressly 
named  one  victim  (v.  5.  "  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering"), 
so  that  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  merely  from  the  natural  im- 
possibility of  otherwise  giving  a  full  representation  of  what  was  to 
he  done  ;  the  one  being  designed  more  especially  to  exhibit  the 
means,  the  other  the  effect  of  the  atonement.  And  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  two  goats  were  properly  but  one  sacrifice,  and  also 
that  they  were  together  presented  by  the  high-priest  before  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (v.  7),  indisputably  stamped 
the  sacrifice  as  the  Lord's,  Nor  was  the  same  obscurely  intimated 
in  the  action  which  there  took  place  respecting  them,  viz.  the  cast- 
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ing  of  lots  upon  them  ;  for  this  was  wont  to  be  done  only  with 
what  peculiarly  belonged  to  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  might  be  his  mind  in  the  matter.  The  point  to  be  de- 
termined respeeting  the  two,  waa  not,  wbieh  Gfod  might  claim  for 
hitnself,  and  which  might  belong  to  another,  but  simply  to  what 
particular  destination  he  appointed  the  two  parts  of  a  sacrifice, 
which  was  wholly  and  excli^ively  his  own.  And,  indeed,  the  des- 
tination itself  of  each  as  thus  determined  could  not  be  materially 
different ;  it  could  not  have  been  an  entirely  diverse  or  heteroge- 
neous destination,  since  it  appeared  in  itself  an  immaterial  thing, 
which  should  take  the  one  place  and  which  the  other,  and  was  only 
to  be  determined  by  the  casting  of  the  lot.' 

Of  these  lots,  it  is  said,  that  the  one  waa  to  be  for  the  Lord,  and 
the  other  for  the  scape-goat,  as  in  our  version,  but  literally  for 
Azazel.  The  one  on  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell  was  forthwith  to  be 
slain  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  sine  and  transgressions  of  the  people ; 
and  with  ite  blood,  as  with  that  of  the  hulloclt  previously,  the 
high-priest  again  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  sprinlded,  as 
before,  the  mercy-seat  first,  and  then  before  it  seven  times  ;  ma^ 
king  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  congregation,  both  as  regarded 
their  persons  and  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle.  After  which, 
having  come  out  from  the  Most  Holy  into  the  Holy  Place,  he 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  seven  times  with  the  blood  both  of 
the  bullock  and  of  the  goat,  "  to  cleanse  and  hallow  it  from  the 
uncleannesa  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  (v.  19,  comp.  with  Ex. 
XXX.  10.) 

It  was  now,  after  the  completion  of  the  atonement  by  blood, 
that  the  high-prieat  confessed  over  the  live  goat  still  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  "  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,"  and  thereafter  sent  him  away, 
laden  with  his  awful  burden,  by  a  fit  person  into  the  wilderness, 
into  a  land  of  separation,  where  no  man  dwelt.  It  is  expressly 
said,  V.  22,  that  this  was  done  with  the  goat  that  he  might  bear 
all  their  iniquities  thither ;  but  these  iniquities,  as  already  atoned 
by  the  blood  of  the  other  goat — the  other  half,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
sacrifice — for  as  on  the  one  hand  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
could  be  no  remission  of  sin  by  the  law  of  Moses,  so  on  the  other 

1  Sco  Bfthr,  Symboiik,  ii.  p,  673, 
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hand,  where  blood  was  duly  shed,  in  the  way  and  manner  the  law 
recLuired,  remission  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course.  The  action 
with  this  second  goat,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  dissevered 
from  the  action  with  the  first ;  but  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  latter,  and  its  proper  complement.  Hence  the 
second  or  live  goat  is  represented  as  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  v,  10,  while  atonement  was  being  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  firat,  aa  being  himself  interested  in  the  work  that  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  a  sense  the  object  of  it.  He  was  presented  there 
— ^not  to  have  atonement  made  with  him,  as  is  unhappily  expressed 
in  our  vemon — but  to  be  covered  upon,  atoned  for  or  absolved. 
And  it  is  only  after  this  process  of  atonement  and  absolution  is 
accomplished  that  the  high-priest  returns  to  him,  and  lays  on  him 
the  now  atoned  for  iniquities,  that  he  might  carry  them  away  into 
a  desert  place.  So  that  the  part  he  has  to  do  in  the  transaction, 
is  simply  to  bear  them  off  and  bury  them  out  of  sight,  b&  things 
concerning  which  the  j  ustice  of  God  had  been  satisfied,  which  were 
no  more  to  be  talien  into  account,  fit  tenants  of  a  land  of  separa- 
tion and  foi^tfulne^.^ 

Thus  from  the  drcumetances  of  the  transaction,  when  con'ectly 
put  together  and  carefully  considered,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  main  object  and  intent  of  the  action  with  the  live 
goat — ^without  determining  anything  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the 
term  Azazel,"    We  shall  give  in  the  Appendix  a  brief  summary  of 

'  That  the  sense  here  given  to  the  espresdoti  in  v.  10  I'eapecllng  tha  live  goat, 
l'^3  is3b  to  cover  upon  him,  or  to  malie  at^jnement  for  him,  is  the  eorteot  and  only 
■well-groiindeil  one,  majiiow  be  regatded  as  condusi™!)'  eatHblisbed.  Bochart,  Wilsina,  and 
many  other  eminent  divines,  did  certainlj'  render  it  aa  in  onr  yersioii,  to  make  atonement 
with  him,  Bnt  Clocceins  already  Biated  that  he  eonld  find  no  case  in  which  the  Bjtpcea- 
sion  was  used,  "  excepting  for  the  persona  in  whose  Iiehalf  tlie  expiation  was  made,  or  of 
the  sacred  utensils,"  when  spoken  of  as  espnrgaled.  B&br  espressly  affirms,  that  the 
means  of  atonement  is  never  marlted  by  hf,  bnt  always  by  a,  and  that  the  former 
regularly  marks  the  olgect  of  flie  atonement  (Symlioiik  ii.  p,  683.)  Heugstenberg 
also  concm's  in  tiiia  view,  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  165,  who  further  remarks, 
that  by  (lie  live  goat  hang  said  to  he  atoned  for,  "  he  was  thereby  identified  with 
the  firat,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  dead  was  transferred  to  tlie  living ;  so  that  the  two  goats 
stand  here  in  a  relation  entii'ely  similar  to  that  of  the  two  tui'ds  in  tlie  purification  of  the 
leper,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  first  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  one  slain." — When  ail 
this  is  dnly  considered,  it  wiH  at  once  !>«  seen  how  futile  are  the  objections  whicl:  many, 
and  latterly  BShr,  have  raised  from  the  case  of  tiie  live  goat  against  the  necessity  of  death 

'  See  Appendix  C- 
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the  views  which  have  been  entertained  regarding  it,  and  state  the 
one  which  we  are  inclined  to  adopt.  But  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  this  part  of  the  service,  nothing  material,  we  conceive, 
depends  on  it.  What  took  place  with  the  live  goat  was  merely 
intended  to  unfold,  and  render  palpably  evident  to  the  bodily  eye, 
the  effect  of  the  great  work  of  atonement.  The  atonement  itself 
was  made  in  secret,  while  the  high-priesfc  alone  was  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  yet,  as  all  in  a  manner  depended  on  its  success,  it  was  o± 
the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a  visible  transaction, 
hke  that  of  the  dismissal  of  the  scape-goat,  embodying  in  a  sen- 
sible form  the  results  of  the  service.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment 
what  became  of  the  goat  after  being  conducted  into  the  wilderness. 
It  was  enough  that  he  was  led  into  the  region  of  drought  and  de- 
solation, where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  should  never  more  be 
seen  or  heard  of.  With  such  a  destination,  he  was  obviously  aa 
much  a  doomed  victim  as  the  one  whose  life-blood  had  already 
been  shed  and  l)rot^ht  within  the  veil ;  he  went  where  "  all  death 
lives  and  ah.  life  dies ;"  and  so  exhibited  a  most  striking  image  of 
the  everlasting  obUvion  Into  which  the  sins  of  God's  people  axe 
thrown,  when  once  they  are  covered  with  the  blood  of  an  accept- 
able atonement. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  service  were  as  follows  :  The  high- 
priest  put  off  the  plain  linen  garments  in  which,  as  alone  appro- 
priate for  such  a  service,  the  whole  of  it  had  been  performed,  and 
laid  them  up  in  the  sanctuary  till  the  next  day  of  atonement  should 
come  round.  Then  having  washed  himself  with  water — ^which  he 
had  to  do  at  the  be^nning  and  end  of  every  religious  service — and 
having  put  on  his  usual  garments,  he  came  forth  and  offered  a 
burnt-offering  for  himself,  and  another  for  the  people—by  the 
blood  of  which,  atonement  was  again  made  for  sin  (implymg  that 
sin  mingled  itself  even  in  these  holiest  services),  as  by  the  action 
with  the  other  parts  there  was  expressed  anew  the  dedication  of 
their  persona  and  services  to  the  Lord.  The  fat  of  the  sin-offering 
also — as  in  cases  of  sin-offering  generally — ^the  high-priest  burnt 
upon  the  altar  ;  while  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were — as  in  the 
case  of  sin-offerings  generally  for  the  congregation,  or  the  high- 
priest  as  its  head,  Lev.  iv.  1-21 — carried  without  the  camp  into  a 
clean  place  and  burned  there.  This  could  not  be  in  consequence 
of  any  defilement  properly  inhering  in  them — for  then  it  should 
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not  liave  been  provided  that  the  burning  was  to  be  done  in  a  clean 
place,  and,  besides,  after  the  atonement  Iwd  been  made  and  ac- 
cepted with  the  blood,  the  blood  itself  became  most  holy,  and  ss  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  flesh  also  must  have  been  holy.  Hence 
in  ordinary  cases  of  sin-offerings  it  was  to  be  eaten  only  by  holy 
persons,  by  the  priests ;  and  that  the  flesh  in  this  case,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  was  to  be  wholly  burnt,  and  not  eaten,  arose  from 
the  priesthood  themselves,  and  aa  representatives  of  the  congrega- 
tion being  concerned  in  the  sacrifice  ;  so  that  it  was  fit  the  whole 
should  be  consumed  by  fire,  Finally,  the  person  employed  in 
burning  them,  as  also  the  person  who  had  conducted  the  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness,  were  on  their  return  to  the  congregation 
to  wash  themselves — as  being  relatively  impure  ;  not  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  for  if  they  had  really  conti'acted  guilt,  an  atone- 
ment would  have  had  to  be  offered  for  them ;  and  the  relative 
impurity  could  only  have  aiisen,  from  their  having  been  engaged 
in  handling  what,  though  in  itself  not  unclean,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse, yet  in  its  meaning  and  design  carried  a  respect  to  the  sins 
of  the  people.^ 

IV.  It  is  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  enlarge  on  the  cor- 
respondence between  this  most  important  service  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation,  and  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  New,  since 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  of  all  others  has  received 
the  most  explicit  application  from  the  pen  of  inspiration.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  moat  especially 
and  frequently  refers  when  pointing  to  Clmst  for  the  great  reaHties, 
which  were  darkly  revealed  under  the  ancient  shadows.  He  tells 
us,  that  through  the  flesh  of  Christ,  given  unto  death  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  a  new  and  living  way  has  been  provided  into  the 
Holiest,  as  through  a  veil,  no  longer  concealing  and  excluding 
from  the  presence  of  God,  but  opening  to  receive  every  penitent 
transgressor — of  which,  indeed,  the  literal  rending  of  the  veil  at 
Christ's  death  (Matth.  xxvii,  51)  was  a  matter-of-fact  announce- 
ment ; — that  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  we  can  enter  not  only 

'  The  full  explanaUon  and  establishment  of  what  is  necessniilj'  stated  with  ranch  bre- 
vity heie,  both  regarding  the  burnt  offerings,  and  tlie  burning  of  ihe  sinolleFiiigs,  mid 
the  washings  of  men  employed,  must  he  rcserred  till  we  come  to  the  diflerent  Jtinda  of 
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with  safety,  but  even  with  holdness  into  the  region  of  God's  ma^ 
nifeated  presence — that  this  arises  from  Christ  himself  having  gone 
with  his  own  blood  into  the  heavens,  that  is,  presenting  liimself 
there  as  the  perfected  Eedoemer  of  liia  people,  who  had  borne  for 
them  the  curse  of  sin,  and  for  ever  satisfied  the  justice  of  God 
concerning  it ; — and  that  the  sacrifice,  by  which  all  this  has  been 
accomplished,  being  that  of  one  infinitely  precious,  is  attended 
with  none  of  the  imperfections  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
service,  but  is  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  to  present  the  sinner,  soul  and  body,  with  acceptance 
before  Gfod  (Heb.  ix.  x)  This  is  the  substance  of  the  information 
given  us  respecting  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  so  far  as 
these  were  foreshadowed  hy  the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement ; 
in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  our  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  a 
correspondence  in  the  two  cases  of  essential  relations  and  ideas. 
We  find  no  countenance  given  to  the  merely  outward  and  super- 
ficial resemblances,  which  have  so  often  been  arbitrarily,  and 
sometimes  even  with  palpable  incorrectness,  drawn  by  Chrietian 
writers ;  such  as  that  in  the  high-priesf  s  putting  on  and  again 
laying  aside  the  white  linen  garments,  was  typified  Christ's  assum- 
ing, and  then,  when  his  worli  on  earth  was  finished,  renouncing 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ;  in  the  two  goats,  hia  twofold  nature ; 
in  their  being  taken  from  the  congregation,  his  being  purchased 
with  the  public  money  ;  in  the  slain  goat  a  dying,  in  the  live  goat 
a  risen  Saviour  ;  or,  in  the  former  Christ,  in  the  latter  Barrabbaa, 
or,  as  the  older  Cocceians  more  commonly  have  it,  the  Jewish 
people  sent  into  the  desert  of  the  wide  world,  witli  God's  curse  on 
them.  This  last  notion  has  been  revived  by  Professor  Bush  in  the 
Biblical  Kepository  for  July  1842,  and  in  his  notes  on  Leviticus, 
who  gravely  states,  that  the  live  goat  made  an  atonement  simply 
by  being  let  go  into  the  desert,  and  that  the  Jewish  people 
made  propitiation  for  their  aina  by  being  judicially  subjected  to 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  !  In  which  case,  of  courae,  the  region  of  the 
lost  should  be  pre-eminently  the  place  for  propitiations ;  for 
there  certainly  in  the  fullest  sense  the  wrath  falls  on  men  to  the 
uttermost ! 

We  inevitably  run  into  such  erroneous  and  puerile  conceits,  or 
move  at  least  amid  shifting  uncertainties,  so  long  as  we  isolate  the 
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different  parts  of  the  outward  transaction,  and  seek  a  distinct  and 
separate  meaning  in  each  of  tliem  singly,  apart  from  the  grand 
idea  and  relations  mtli  which  they  are  connected.  But  rising 
above  this  defective  and  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation,  fixing  our 
view  on  the  real  and  essential  elements  in  the  respective  cases,  we 
then  find  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the  just  conditions  of  type 
and  antitype,  as  well  as  much  to  confirm  and  establish  the  hearts 
of  believers  in  the  faith  For  what  do  we  not  behold  ?  On  the 
one  side,  the  high-priest,  the  head  and  representative  of  a  visible 
community,  all  stricken  with  the  sense  of  sin,  going  under  the  felt 
load  of  innumerable  tran^ressions  into  the  awful  presence  of  Je- 
hovah, as  connected  with  the  outward  symbols  of  an  earthly  sanc- 
tuary ;  permitted  to  stand  there  in  peace  and  safety,  because  en- 
tering with  the  incense  of  devout  supplication  and  the  blood  of  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  ;  and  in  token  that  all  sin  was  forgiven,  and 
aU  dctilement  purged  away,  sending  the  mighty  mass  of  atoned 
guilt  into  the  waste  howling  wilderne^,  to  remain  for  ever  buried 
and  forgotten.  On  the  other  side,  corresponding  to  this,  we  behold 
Christ,  the  head  and  representative  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
church,  charging  himself  with  all  their  inic[uitie8,  and,  having 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  for  them,  thereafter  ascending  into 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  as  witli  his  own  life-blood  shed  in  their 
behalf ;  so  that  they  also,  sprinkled  with  this  blood,  or  spiritually 
interested  in  this  work  of  atonement  and  intercession,  can  now 
personally  draw  near  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  having 
their  sins  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  Gfod's  remembrance,  and 
shall  in  due  time  be  admitted  to  dwell  amid  the  bright  efi'u^nce 
of  his  most  excellent  glory.  Does  faith  stagger,  while  it  contem- 
plates so  free  an  absolution,  ventures  on  so  near  an  approach,  or 
cherishes  so  efevafcing  a  prospect  ?  Or,  having  once  apprehended, 
is  it  apt  to  lose  the  cleame^  of  its  view  and  the  firmness  of  its 
grasp,  from  having  to  do  with  things  which  lie  so  much  within 
the  territory  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  ?  Let  it  throw  itself  hack 
upon  the  plain  and  palpable  transactions  of  the  type,  whicli  on 
this  account  also  are  written  for  our  learning  and  comfortable  as- 
surance. And  if  truly  conscious  of  the  burden  of  sin,  and  turning 
fi'om  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow  to  that  Lamb  of  God,  who  has  been 
set  forth  as  a  propitiation  to  take  away  its  guilt,  then,  with  what 
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1  Israel  of  old  teheld  the  high-piiest,  when  the  work  of 
reconciliation  was  accomplished,  send  their  iniquities  away  into  a 
land  of  forgetfiUness,  and  with  what  joy  they  then  rejoiced,  let  us 
assure  ourselves  that  the  same  also,  and  on  higher  grounds,  may 
be  ours,  and  that  in  those  outward  transactions  of  the  shadow,  we 
have  presented  to  our  view  in  vivid  outline  the  great  and  blessed 
realities  of  the  substance. 
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SECTION  SIXTH. 


As  tlie  Most  Holy  Place  was  peculiarly  for  God  in  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  so  the  Holy  Place  was  peculiarly  for  the  people,  who 
occupied  it  by  representation  in  the  priesthood.  Into  thia  apart- 
ment the  priests  went  every  day  to  aecomplish  the  service  of  God, 
having  freedom  at  all  times  to  go  in  and  out.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  justly  regarded  as  their  proper  habitation  ;  and  the  furniture 
and  services  belonging  to  it  would  with  eq^ual  propriety  express 
their  relation  to  God,  as  those  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  expressed 
the  relation  of  God  to  them.  We  shall  find  this  fully  home  out  by 
a  consideration  of  the  several  particulars.     The  first  of  these  is — 

THIS  ALTAll  OF  INCENHB. 

Its  position  appears  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  vail,  which 
formed  the  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  indeed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  it.  "  Thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail,  that  is, 
by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ;  before  the  mercy-seat,  that  is  over 
the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with  thee"  {Ex,  xxx.  6).  The 
meaning  of  the  direction  obviously  is,  that  this  altar  was  to  be 
placed  directly  before  the  vail,  in  close  relationship  to  it,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  and  this  for  the  reason,  that  being  so 
placed,  it  might  the  more  readily  be  viewed  as  standing  in  a  kind 
of  juxtaposition  to  the  mercy-seat.  Hence  also  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  it 
is  called  "  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,"  being  as  near  to  his 
throne  as  the  daily  service  to  be  performed  on  it  admitted.  In 
regard  to  its  form  and  structure,  it  was  to  be  a  cubit  square,  and 
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two  cubita  in  height ;  made  of  ehitfcim-wood  overlaid  with  gold, 
with  jutting  points  or  corners  called  horna,  and  a  crown,  or  orna- 
mented edge  of  gold.  That  it  was  an  altar,  determines  it  to  have 
been  for  sacrifice  of  some  Bort,  or  offerings  to  God  ;  but  not  offer- 
ings of  blood,  which  had  to  do  with  ein  and  atonement.  The  only 
altar  for  these  was  without  the  tabernacle,  where  the  worshipper 
muat  have  been  reconciled  and  purified,  before  he  could  obtain 
admission  as  a  guest  into  the  Lord's  house.  And  when  admitted 
there,  as  his  intercourse  with  God  must  now  be  of  a  closer  kind, 
being  the  intercourse  of  one  who  had  already  come  into  a  friendly 
relation  to  God,  so  the  kind  of  sacrifice  presented  on  this  altar  we 
naturally  expect  to  form  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  innermost 
desires  and  feelings  of  a  devout  spirit.  On  this  aecount,  also,  it 
probably  was,  that  of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place, 
the  altar  of  incense  alone  was  sprinkled  with  blood  on  the  day  of 
atonement ;  as  being  the  highest  in  order  of  them  all,  and  the  one 
that  held  a  peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  the  mercy-seat ;  hence 
most  fitly  taken  to  represent  them  all. 

The  incense,  for  the  presentation  of  which  before  the  Lord  this 
altar  was  erected,  was  a  composition  formed  of  four  kinds  of  sweet 
spices,  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense — of  which 
the  latter  alone  is  known  with  certainty.  The  composition  was 
made,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  think,  with  the  view  of  yielding  the 
most  fragrant  and  refreshing  odour.  The  people  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  use  it  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  and  the  priests  re- 
stricted to  it  alone  for  burning  on  the  altar — that  there  might  be 
associated  with  it  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  saeredness.  It  possessed 
the  threefold  characteristic  of  "  salted  (not  tempered  together,  as 
first  in  the  LXX.,  and  from  that  transferred  into  our  version,  Ex. 
XXX.  35 ;  see  Ainaworth  there,  and  Eahr,  i.  p.  424),  pure,  holy ;" 
that  is,  having  in  it  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  symbol  of  uncorruptness, 
but  otherwise  unmixed  or  unadulterated,  and  set  apart  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use.  And  the  ordinance  connected  with  it 
was,  that  when  the  ofiiciating  priest  went  in  to  light  the  lamps  in 
the  evening,  and  again  when  he  dressed  the  lamps  in  the  morning, 
he  was  to  place  on  this  golden  altar  a  pot  of  the  prescribed  incense 
with  live  coals  taken  from  the  altar  without,  that  there  might  be 
"  a  perpetual  incense"  ascending  before  the  Lord  in  this  apartment 
of  his  house. 
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The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  indicated  with  sufficient  plain- 
nees  even  in  OM  Testament  scripture,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  what  might  hare  been  conjectured  from  the  nature  and  po- 
sition of  the  altar.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Let  my  prayer  be 
eet  before  thee,  as  the  incense"  (cxli.  2),  literally,  Let  my  prayer, 
incense,  be  set  in  order  before  thee,  implying  that  prayer  was  in 
the  reahty,  what  incense  was  in  the  symbol  The  action  also  in 
Isaiah  vi.  3, 4,  wlia'e  the  voice  of  adoration  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  filling  of  the  temple  with  smoke,  proceeds  on  the  same 
ground ;  as  by  the  smoke  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  smoke 
of  the  incense,  the  only  thing  of  that  description  to  be  seen  there, 
and  wMcb,  then,  as  an  appropriate  symbol,  accompanied  the  as- 
cription of  praise  by  the  seraphim.  Passing  to  New  Testament 
scripture,  though  still  only  to  that  portion  which  refers  to  Old 
Testament  times,  we  find  the  people  without  engaged  in  prayer, 
while  Zacharias  was  offering  incense  within  (Luke  i.  10),  doing  in 
word,  what  he  was  doing  in  action.  And  in  the  book  of  Eevela^ 
tion  the  prayers  of  saints  are  once  and  again  identified  with  tlie 
offering  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne  (Kev,  v. 
8  ;  -oil  3,  4).^ 

That  the  devotional  exercises,  the  prayers  of  God's  believing 
people,  shpuld  have  been  symbohzed  by  this  offering  of  incense, 
may  possibly  wear  in  the  view  of  many  a  somewhat  arbitrary  ap- 
pearance. Yet  tbere  is  a  very  natural  connection  between  the 
two,  which  persons  accustomed  to  the  rites  of  a  symbolical  worship 
could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  apprehending.  For  what  are  the 
odours  of  plants  and  flowers,  but  the  sweet  breath,  in  a  manner, 
whicb  they  exhale  ?  The  outgoing,  the  eiforescence  of  that  frag- 
rant life  that  is  in  them  ?  And  taking  prayer  in  it*  largest  sense, 
which  we  certainly  ought  to  do  here,  as  consisting  in  the  exercise 
of  all  devout  feeling  and  spiritual  desire  toward  Gfod — ^in  the  due 
celebration  of  his  adorable  perfections — in  thanksgiving  for  the 

'  In  the  last  of  these  poasagea  the  inoenae  is  said  to  have  heeii  offered  "  ivilJi  (ha 
jirajere  of  saints,"  whence  some  have  inftorad  that  the  two  were  different,  that  the  in^ 
oenae  aymboliied  only  Christ's  interceaaion,  and  not  the  pntyera  of  SMnis  (See,  for 
example,  Symington  on  Alonemant  and  Intercession  of  Christ,  p.  364).  Bnt  then  in  ch. 
T,  8,  fha  incense  is  espreaaly  called  "  the  pmyers  of  sainti"  And  it  ia  (he  uanal  style  of 
tJie  Apocalypse  to  oonple  the  flymbol  with  the  reality,  as,  hesides  the  instance  beftire  us, 
the  golden  candlesticks  and  Uie  churches,  the  white  linen  and  the  righteousness  of  tlie 
Minis,  &o. 
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rich  and  iimumerable  mercies  received  from  hie  hountiM  hand — 
ia  humble  eupplicatiorte  for  his  favom-  and  blessing — if  we  under- 
stand prayer  in  this  wide  and  comprehensiye  sense,  how  can  it  be 
more  suitably  regarded  than  aa  the  breath  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
Bonl  ?  What  is  it  but  the  pouring  out  before  God,  and  to  Giod, 
of  the  best  and  holiest  aifections  of  the  renewed  heart  ?  What 
but  the  soul's  going  forth  to  unite  itself  in  appropriate  actings 
with  the  great  eentre  of  Being,  and  to  devote  its  own  inmost  being 
to  him  ?  Of  such  spiritual  sacrifices,  it  is  saying  little,  that  the 
presentation  of  them  at  fitting  times  is  a  homage  due  to  God  from 
liis  redeemed  oifspring.  The  permission  to  offer  them  is,  on  their 
part,  a  high  and  ennobling  privilege,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
rise  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ,  and  occupy  the  \o£by 
position  of  princes  with  God.  Kor  when  done  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  can  it  ever  fail,  on  God's  part,  to  meet  with  the  warmest 
reception  and  most  favourable  regard.  In  such  breathings  of 
childlike  confidence  and  holy  affection,  he  takes  especial  delight ; 
and  the  fragrant  odours  arising  from  incense  of  the  sweetest  spices, 
could  not  be  more  grateful  to  the  bodily  sense,  than  are  the  pure 
and  fervent  aspirations  of  a  devout  spirit  to  the  mind  of  a  gracious 
God. 

But  it  ought  ever  to  be  considered  what  Mnd  of  devotions  it  is 
that  rise  with  such  acceptance  to  the  sanetuaiy  above.  That  the 
altar  of  incense  stood  before  the  Lord,  under  his  immediate  eye, 
intimates  that  the  adorations  and  prayers  he  regards,  must  be  no 
formal  service,  in  which  the  lip  rather  than  the  heart  is  employed  ; 
but  a  felt  approach  to  the  presence  of  the  living  Giod,  and  a  real 
transaction  between  the  soul  and  Him,  That  this  altar,  from  its 
very  position,  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  the  mercy-seat  or  propi- 
tiatory, on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  character  and  the  live  coals 
that  ever  burned  in  its  golden  vials,  stood  in  an  equally  close  re- 
lation to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  on  the  other,  teUs  us,  that  all 
acceptable  prayer  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  manifested 
grace  of  a  redeeming  God,  and  draw  its  breath  of  life,  in  a  man- 
ner, from  that  blessed  work  of  propitiation,  which  he  has  himselt 
provided  for  the  sinful.  And  since  it  was  ordained  that  a  "  per- 
petual incense  before  the  Lord"  should  be  ever  ascending  from  the 
altar — since  injimctions  so  strict  were  given  for  having  the  earthly 
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sanctuary  made  peculiarly  and  constantly  to  bear  the  character  of 
a  house  of  prayer,  most  culpably  deaf  must  they  he  to  the  voice  of 
instruction  that  i^ues  from  it,  if  they  do  not  hear  enforced  on  all 
who  belong  to  the  spiritual  temple  of  an  elect  church,  such  a  les- 
son as  this — Pray  without  ceasing ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  the 
very  element  of  your  being ;  youi'  beginning  and  ending  are  alike 
here ;  all,  from  first  to  last,  must  be  sanctified  by  prayer  ;  and  if 
this  be  neglected,  neither  can  you  fitly  be  named  a  house  of  God, 
nor  have  you  any  ground  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
yom'  means  of  grace  and  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

THE  TABLE  OP  SHEW-BREAD. 

This  table  was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  other  ar- 
ticles in  the  tabernacle — of  the  same  height  as  the  arli  of  the 
covenant,  but  half  a  cubit  narrower  in  breadth — and  as  the  table 
was  for  a  service  of  food,  a  proviaion-board,  it  had  connected  with 
it  what,  in  our  version,  are  called  "  dishes,  spoons,  covers,  and 
bowls,"  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  table  among  men. 
It  is  proper  to  notice,  however,  that  these  names  scarcely  suggest 
what  is  understood  to  have  been  the  exact  i^ture  and  design  of 
the  articles  in  question.  What  on  such  a  table  could  be  the  use 
of  spoons  or  covers,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  The  render- 
ing, accordingly,  of  these  parts  of  the  description  may  with  good 
reason  be  inferred  to  be  erroneous,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  of 
them,  most  certainly  was  so.  Of  the  fom'  subsidiary  articles  men- 
tioned (Ex.  XXV.  29),  the  first  (nii»p)  were  probably  a  sort  of 
platters  for  carrying  the  bread  to  and  from  the  table,  on  which 
also  it  might  stand  there ;  the  second  ("""  from  1=  the  hollow  of 
the  hand),  some  sort  of  hollow  cups,  or  ve^els,  possibly  for  the 
franldncense  (the  LXX.  have  expressly  censers)  ;  the  third  and 
the  fourth  (p'^=?'i  and  f^'"?™),  with  which  the  latter  in  Ex.  xxv. 
29,  and  the  former,  in  Numb.  iv.  7,  have  coupled  with  them  the 
additional  expression  "to  pour  withal,"  (not  "to  cover  withal,"  as 
in  our  version),  were  most  likely  the  vessels  appropriated  for  the 
wine,  and  are  probably  rendered  with  substantial  correctness  by 
the  LXX.  by  words  corresponding  to  "  bowla  and  cups,"  That 
we  cannot  fix  more  definitely  the  form  and  use  of  these  inferior 
utensils,  is  of  little  moment ;  as  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  they 
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were  simply  such  as  were  required  for  tlie  provisions  and  services 
connected  with  the  tahle  itself. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  provisions  here  mentioned,  the  main 
part,  we  find,  consisted  of  twelve  cakes,  which,  when  placed  on  the 
table,  were  formed  into  two  rows  or  piles.  The  twelve,  the  signa- 
tiire  of  the  covenant-people,  evidently  bore  respect  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  implied,  that  in  the  symbolical  design  of  these 
cakes,  the  whole  covenant-people  were  equally  interested  and 
called  to  take  a  part.  These  cakes,  as  a  whole,  were  called  the 
"  shew-bread,"  literally  "  bread  effaces  or  presence."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  may,  without  difficulty,  be  gathered  from 
Rx.  XXV.  30,  where  the  Lord  himself  names  it  "  shew-bread  before 
nio  always ;"  it  was  to  be  continually  in  his  presence,  or  exhibited 
before  his  face,  and  was  hence  appropriately  designated  "  shew- 
bread,"  or  "  bread  of  pretence  "  The  table  was  never  to  be  with- 
out it ;  and  on  the  retui  n  ot  every  babbath  morning,  the  old  mate- 
rials were  to  be  withdnwn  and  a  new  supply  furnished.  Why 
precisely  on  the  Sabbath,  will  \ie  explained,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Moadeem  oi  btated  feast-days. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  something  more  must  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  pecuhar  designation  "  bread  of  presence,"  than  we 
have  now  mentioned,  since,  if  this  were  all,  the  altar  of  incense  and 
the  golden  candlestick  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
called  the  altar  and  candlestick  of  presence — winch,  however,  they 
never  are  (Bahr).  But  a  special  reason  can  easily  be  discovered 
for  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  tliis  epithet  to  the  bread,  via.  to 
prevent  the  Israelites  from  suppoang,  what  they  might  otherwise, 
perhaps,  in  their  carnality,  have  done,  that  this  bread  was,  like 
bread  in  general,  simply  for  being  eaten  ;  to  instruct  them,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  rather  for  being  seen  and  looked  on  with 
complacency  by  the  holy  and  ever-watchful  eye  of  God,  They 
would  thus  more  easily  rise  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  use, 
from  the  symbol  to  the  reality.  The  bread,  no  doubt,  tms  eaten 
by  the  officiating  priests  each  Sabbath  ;  not  on  the  table,  however, 
but  only  after  having  been  removed  from  it,  and  simply  because, 
being  most  holy,  it  might  not  be  turned  to  a  profane  use,  but  must 
be  consumed  by  God's  famihars  in  his  own  house.  As  connected 
with  the  table,  its  design  was  served  by  being  exhibited  and  seen, 
for  the  well-pleased  satisfaction  and  favourable  regard  of  a  right- 
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ecus  G-od  ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  fitter  d 
than  the  one  given  to  it,  of  shew-'bTead,  or  bread  of  p 

Eutin  what  character  precisely  was  this  breadlaid  upon  the  table  P 
We  are  furnished  with  the  answer  in  Lev.  xxiv.  8,  where  it  is  de^ 
scribed  as  "an  offering  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  a  perpetual 
covenant ;"  a  portion,  therefore,  of  their  substance,  and  conseciuted 
to  the  honour  of  G-od,  It  was,  consequently,  a  kind  of  sacrifice  ; 
and,  as  the  altar  of  Giod  was  in  a  sense  his  table,  so  this  table  of 
his  in  turn  possessed  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  altar  f  the  pro- 
vision laid  on  it  had  the  character  of  an  offering.  Hence,  also, 
there  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  rows  a  vessel 
with  pure  frankincense  (Lev.  xxiv.  7),  which  was  manifestly  de- 
signed to  connect  the  offering  on  the  table  with  the  ofiering  on  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  to  shew,  that  they  not  only  possessed  the  same 
general  chacactfir  of  offerings  presented  by  the  people  to  the  Lord, 
but  also  that  there  existed  a  near  internal  relationship  between 
the  two :  "  Thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense  upon  each  row  for 
the  bread,  for  a  memorial  (a  calling  to  remembrance,  viz.  of  the 
covenant-people  before  the  Lord),  an  offering  of  fire  nnto  the 
Lord."  Now,  the  offering  of  incense  was  simply,  aa  we  have  seen, 
an  embodied  prayer ;  and  the  placing  of  a  vessel  of  incense  upon 
this  bread  was  like  sending  it  up  to  God  on  the  winga  of  devotion. 
It  implied,  that  the  spiritual  offering  symbolized  by  the  bread, 
was  to  be  ever  presented  with  supplication,  and  only  when  so  pre- 
sented could  it  meet  with  the  favour  and  blessing  of  heaven.  Thus 
hallowed  and  thus  presented,  the  bread  became  a  most  sacred 
thing,  and  could  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  sanctuary : 
"  for  it  is  most  holy  (a  holy  of  holies)  unto  him,  of  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord,  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual  statute." 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  the  view  of  helping  us  to 

•  We  have  no  intantion  of  entering  into  any  express  lefulalion  of  BBlir's  view — wlio 
understands  by  tlie  ahew-liread,  tliat  (spiritual)  bi'ead  by  which  one  comes  to  see  the  face 
of  God,  the  proper  fiiotl  and  wouiishment  of  a  divine  life — as  we  conceive  it  t*  be  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  utterly  at  varianee  irifli  what  ia  said  of  it,  as  an  offering,  and  an 
olfering  from  tlie  people  to  God.  Bush,  however,  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  BAhr, 
and  might,  we  think,  in  this  as  in  some  other  cases,  have  given  hie  mastra'  a  little  more 
specific  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  t^  Lim,  As  for  Banmgarten'a  opinion,  we 
scarcely  know  what  he  precisely  means. 

'  Sicut  enim  ara  mensa  Dei,  ita  menaa  Dei  nra  rjiiaidam  crat,  ara^ne  plnne  vifein 
prGBstabat.— Outrani,  De  Sac.  L.  I.  c.  S,  §  7. 
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iinclerstantl  the  symliolical  import  of  tbe  shew-bread,  tliat  there 
was  not  only  frankincense  set  upon  each  row,  but  also  a  vessel  or 
poasibly  two  vessels  of  wine  placed  beside  them.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, stated  in  so  many  words,  but  is  clearly  implied  in  the  men- 
tion made  of  bowls  or  vessels  for  "  pouring  out  withal,"  or  mailing 
libation  with  them  to  God.  Wine  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
tind  of  drink  constantly  used  for  the  pm^se ;  and  the  simple 
mention  of  such  vessels,  for  such  a  purpose,  must  have  been  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  priesthood  what  was  meant  by 
this  part  of  the  provisions.  Still,  from  the  table  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bread  placed  on  it,  and  from  the  bread  alone  being  ex- 
pressly noticed,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  regard  it  as  by  much 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  the  main  part  of  the  provisions, 
and  the  wine  only  as  a  kind  of  accessory,  or  fitting  accompaniment. 
But  these  two,  bread  or  corn  and  wine,  were  always  regarded  in  the 
ancient  world  as  the  primary  and  leading  articles  of  bodily  nourish- 
ment, and  were  most  commonly  put  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  means  of  life  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37  ;  Judges  six.  19  ;  Ps.  iv. 
7  ;  Hag.  il  12  ;  Lulie  vii.  33  ;  xxii.  19,  20,  &c.)  And  from  the 
two  being  placed  together  on  this  table,  with  precisely  such  a  pro- 
minence to  the  bread  as  properly  beloi^  to  it  in  the  field  of  nature, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  something  must  have  been  symbo- 
lized here,  which  bore  a  respect  to  the  divine  fife,  similar  to  what 
these  did  in  the  natural, 

Bui,  the  things  presented  here,  we  have  already  stated,  possessed 
the  character  of  an  offering  to  the  Lord :  if  spiritual  food  was 
symbolized,  it  must  have  been  so  in  respect  to  him  ;  and  how,  it 
will  naturally  be  asked,  could  his  people  present  any  thing  to  him 
that  might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  ministering  nourishment 
or  support  to  the  all-sufficient  God  ?  Not  certainly  eis  if  he  needed 
anything  from  their  hands,  or  could  derive  actual  refreshment 
from  whatever  they  might  be  capable  of  yielding  in  his  service. 
But  we  must  remember  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  God, 
and  he  again  to  Israel — ^their  relation  first  in  respect  to  what  was 
visible  and  outwai'd,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving, how  fitly  what  was  hero  presented  in  that  lower  region, 
shadowed  forth  what  was  due  in  respect  to  things  spiritual  and 
divine.  The  children  of  the  covenant  were  sojourners  with  God,  in 
that  land  which  was  peculiarly  his,  and  on  which  Ins  blessing,  if 
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they  only  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant,  was  perpetually  to  rest. 
On  their  part,  they  were  to  obtain  bread  and  wine  in  abundance 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  their  bodily  natures,  as  the  fniit  of 
their  labours  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  luxuriant  vineyards  of 
Canaan,  And  even  in  this  point  of  view,  they  owed  a  return  of 
tribute-money  to  God,  as  the  absolute  Loid  and  sovereign  of  the 
land,  in  token  of  their  holding  all  in  fief  of  him,  and  deriving  their 
increase  from  the  riches  of  his  bounty.  This  they  were  called  to 
render  in  their  tithes,  and  first-iruits,  and  similar  offerings.  But 
as  the  table  of  shew-bread  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  God's 
house,  where  all  bore  a  religious  and  moral  character,  it  is  with 
the  spiritual  alone  we  have  here  to  do,  and  with  the  outwai'd  and 
natuial  only  as  the  symbol  of  that.  The  children  of  the  covenant 
had  most  of  all  a  spiritual  relation  to  fill,  as  the  occupiers  of  God's 
territory  and  the  guests  of  his  house  ;  they  had  a  spiritual  work 
to  do  for  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  had  also  from  his  hand  the  promise  of  frnitfulnesa  and  bless- 
ing. How  was  such  a  result  to  appear  ?  What  here  corr^ponds 
to  the  bread  and  wine  obtained  in  the  province  of  nature  P  What 
but  an  increase  of  righteousness,  for  which  the  spiritual  mind  ever 
hungers  and  thirsts,  and  which,  the  more  it  grows  in  the  divine 
life,  the  more  must  it  desire  to  have  reahzed.  But  as  the  divine 
hfe  exists  in  its  perfection  with  God,  he  must  also  supremely  de- 
sire the  same ;  he  must  seek  for  a  becoming  return  of  righteous- 
ness from  Ms  people,  as  Lf  it  were  refreshment  to  his  nature  ;  and 
with  such  a  spiritual  increase,  they  must  never  leave  his  house  un- 
furnished. Had  they  been  the  subjects  of  an  earthly  king,  it  would 
have  been  their  part  to  keep  his  table  replenished  with  provkions 
of  another  kind,  suited  to  the  wante  of  a  present  life.  But  since 
God  is  a  Spirit,  infinitely  exalted  above  the  pressure  of  outward 
necessities,  and  seeking  what  is  good  only  from  his  love  to  the  in- 
terests of  righteousness,  it  is  their  fruitftil  obedience  to  his  com- 
mandments, their  abounding  in  whatsoever  things  are  just,  honest, 
piu-e,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  on  which,  as  the  very  end  of  all 
the  privileges  he  had  conferred,  his  soul  ever  was,  aa  it  still  is,  su- 
premely set.  These  ai'e  the  provisions  which,  as  labourers  in  his 
kingdom,  they  must  be  ever  serving  on  his  table ;  and  on  these 
his  eye  ever  rests  with  holy  satisfaction,  when  sent  up  with  the  in- 
qense  of  true  devotion  from  the  humble  and  pious  worshipper. 
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Hence  in  Ps.  1.  13, 14,  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  his  requiring  such 
gross  materials  of  refreshment  as  tlie  blood  and  flesh  of  slain  vic- 
tims,  while  he  earnestly  desires,  v.  14,  23,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  a 
pure  and  holy  life.  Sacrifices  of  any  Idnd  were  acceptable  only 
in  so  far  aa  they  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  righteous  bouL 

If  the  whole  community  of  Israel  had  entered  aright  into  the 
mind  of  God,  they  would,  in  the  ordinance  of  the  shew-bread,  have 
seen  this  to  be  their  calling,  and  laboured  with  holy  diligence  to 
fulfil  it.  It  was  in  reality  done  only  by  the  spiritual  portion  of 
the  seed,  who  too  frequently  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole.  To  such,  however,  Cornelius  is  plainly  represented  as  be- 
longing, even  though  he  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  an  outward 
eteinding  in  the  commimity  of  the  faithful,  when,  in  the  language 
of  thifl  ordinance,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  "hia  alms-deeds  and  his 
prayers  came  up  for  a  memorial  before  God" — for  a  memorial,  or 
bringing  to  remembrance  of  the  worshipper  for  his  good,  the  very 
description  given  of  the  object  of  the  shew-bread  and  its  attendant 
incense.  For  God  never  calls  his  people  to  serve  him  for  nought. 
He  seeks  from  them  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  only  tlmt  he  may 
send  them  in  return  larger  recompenses  of  blessing.  And  every 
act  of  grace,  or  deed  of  righteousness  that  proceeds  from  their 
hands,  does  for  them  in  the  upper  sanctuary  the  part  of  a  remem- 
brancer, putting  their  Heavenly  "Father,  as  it  were,  in  mind  of  his 
promises  of  love  and  kindness.  What  encouragement  to  be  faith- 
ful !  How  does  God  strew  the  path  of  obedience  with  allurements 
to  the  practice  of  every  good  and  pious  work !  And  in  propor- 
tion to  his  anxiety  in  securing  these  happy  results  of  righteous- 
ness and  blessing,  so  must  be  his  disappointment  and  indignation, 
when  scenes  of  an  opposite  kind  present  themselves  to  Ida  view. 
Of  this  a  strildng  representation  was  given  by  the  symbolical  ac- 
tion of  our  Lord,  in  blasting  the  fig-tree,  on  which  he  went  to  seek 
fiiiit,  but  found  none  (Matth.  xsi.  19),  and  in  the  parables  of  the 
barren  iig-tree  in  the  vineyard,  and  of  the  wicked  husbandman  to 
whom  a  certain  householder  let  out  his  vineyard  (Luke  xiii.  6-3  ; 
MattL  xxi.  33-43  ;  comp.  also  laa.  v.  1-7). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  lesson  taught  in  the  or- 
dinance of  the  shew-bread  speaks  with  a  still  louder  voice  to  the 
Christian,  than  it  could  possibly  do  to  the  Jewish  chui-ch ;  as  the 
gifts  of  grace  confen-cd  now  are  much  larger  thaa  formerly,  and 
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the  revenue  of  glory  wHch  Grod  justly  expects  to  accrue  from  them, 
sliould.  also  be  proportionally  increased.  We  accordingly  find  in 
New  Testament  Scripture  the  strongest  calls  addressed  to  be- 
lievers, urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  ail  weUdoing ;  and  every 
doctrine,  as  well  as  every  privilege  of  grace,  is  plied  to  the  purpcffie 
of  inciting  them  to  run  the  way  of  Gkid's  commandments.  So  much 
is  this  the  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  that  its  highest  demands  on 
the  obedience  of  men  come  always  in  connection  with  its  fullest 
exhibitions  of  grace  to  their  soula  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that,  according  as  they  become  subject  to  its  influence, 
they  are  effectually  taught  to  "  deny  themselves  to  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world."  * 

THE  GOLDEN  CANHLESTICK. 

This  is  the  only  remaining  article  of  sacred  furniture  in  the 
Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle.  Its  position  was  to  he  on  the 
south  side,  opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  incense 
being  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  veil  of  separa- 
tion. It  was  not  so  properly  a  candlestick,  as  a  stand  or  support 
for  lamps.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  with  one  erect  stem  in  the 
centre,  and  on  each  side  three  branches  rising  out  of  the  main 
stem  in  regular  gradation,  and  each  having  at  the  top  a  place 
fitted  for  holding  a  lamp,  on  the  same  level  and  of  the  same  con- 
struction with  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  material  was  of  sohd 
gold,  and  of  a  talent  in  weight ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  costliest  articles  in  the  tabernacle. 

In  the  description  given  of  the  candlestick,  nothing  is  said  of 
its  height,  or  of  the  proportions  of  its  several  parts.  Both  in  the 
stem,  however,  and  in  the  branches,  there  was  to  be  a  threefold 
ornament  wrought  into  the  structure,  caUed  "  bowls,  knops,  and 
flowers."  The  bowls  or  cups  appear  to  have  been  fashioned  so  as 
to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  almond-tree  (Ex.  xxv.  33),  as, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  they  are  called  "  ahnond-shaped  cups." 

'  TJiB  prOTiaions  of  the  table  of  sliewbread  were  evidently  of  tlie  same  natnre,  and 
pns36BBed  the  aaine  moral  import  with  the  meat  and  drink  offprings ;  and  soma  addilion.il 
remarlta  will  natm^ally  fall  t»  be  matia  w^an  we  treat  of  tliese,  whicli  may  be  regarded 
SB  siipplementar}'  to  wbat  has  been  written  here. 
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Tho  kuops  or  globes  are  supposed  by  some,  in  partieular  by  Bahr, 
to  have  been  pomegranates ;  but  the  word  used  m  the  original  is 
not  that  elsewhere  employed  for  pomegranates,  and  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  holding  such  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term 
here.  That  they  were  some  sort  of  rounded  figures  is  all  we  can 
tii'-rtainly  Imow  of  them.  And  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
throe,  according  to  which  the  flowers  come  last,  it  seems  out  of 
place  to  find  in  the  candlestick  a  representation  of  a  fruit-bearing 
ti'ee,  with  a  trunk,  and  on  each  side  three  flowering  and  fruitful 
branches.  We  should  at  least  proceed  on  fanciful  groimd,  did 
we  make  anything  depend  for  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  on 
thia  notion ;  and  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  figures 
in  question  may  have  been  designed  simply  as  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate ornaments.  Its  being  of  solid  gold,  denoted  the  excel- 
lency of  that  which  it  symbolized ;  and  the  Hght  it  difEosod  being 
sevenfold  (seven  being  the  signature  of  the  holy  covenant,  hence 
of  sanctification,  hohness)  denoted  that  all  waa  of  an  essentially 
pure  and  sacred  character. 

In  the  lamps  on  this  candlestick  Aaron  was  ordered  to  burn 
piire  olive  oil ;  but  only,  it  would  seem,  during  the  night,  ~Far 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  21,  he  is  commanded  to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum 
"  from  evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord ;"  and  in  ch.  xxx.  7, 8, 
his  "dressing  the  lamps  in  the  morning,"  is  set  in  opposition  to 
his  "  lighting  them  in  the  evening."  ITie  same  order  is  again  re- 
peated in  Lev,  xxiv.  3.  And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  read  in 
1  Sam.  iii.  3,  of  the  Lord's  appearing  to  Samuel  "  before  the  lamp 
of  Grod  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord" — which  can  only  mean 
early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise.  Josephus,  indeed,  mentions, 
that  the  custom  was  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  night  and  day ; 
but  this  only  shews,  that  the  arrangement  in  the  second  temple 
varied  from  the  original  constitution.  The  candlestick  appears 
to  have  been  designed  in  its  immediate  use  to  form  a  sutetitute 
for  the  natural  light  of  the  sun ;  and  it  must  hence  have  been 
intended  that  the  outei'  vail  should  be  drawn  up  at  breal;  of  day, 
as  in  ordinary  tents,  so  far  as  to  give  light  sufficient  for  any  mi- 
nistrations that  might  recjuire  to  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  symbol  has  received  such  repeated  illustration  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  diiferenee 
of  opinion  as  to  ita  fundamental  import  and  main  idea.     In  the 
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first  chapter  of  Eevelafcion,  the  image  occuis  in  its  original  formj 
"  the  seven  golden  lamps"  {not  cancllesticls  as  in  our  version,  but 
the  seven  lampa  on  the  one  candlestick),  which  are  explained  to 
mean  "  the  seven  churches."  These  churches,  however,  not  as  of 
themselves,  but  as  replenished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  fid!  of 
holy  hght  and  energy  ;  and  hence  in  the  4fch  chapter  of  the  same 
book  we  again  meet  with  seven  lamps  of  fire  before  the  throne  of 
God,  which  are  said  to  be  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God" — either  the 
One  Spirit  of  G-od  in  his  varieties  of  holy  and  sphitual  working', 
or  seven  presiding  spirits  of  light  fitted  by  tl^t  Spirit  for  the 
ministrations  referred  to  in  the  heavenly  vision.  Throughout 
Scripture — as  we  have  already  seen  in  ch.  iii.  of  this  part — oil  is 
uniformly  taken  for  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  so,  not 
,  less  with  respect  to  its  light-giving  property,  as  to  its  qualities 
for  anointing  and  refreshment ;  and  hence  the  prophet  Zechariab, 
eh.  iv.  represents  the  exercise  of  the  Spirit's  gracious  and  victorious 
energy  in  behalf  of  the  church,  under  the  image  of  two  olive  trees 
pouring  oil  into  the  golden  candlestick— the  church  being  mani- 
festly imaged  in  the  candlestick,  and  the  Spirit's  assisting  grace 
in  the  perpetual  current  of  oil  with  which  it  was  supplied. 
Clearly,  therefore,  what  we  see  in  the  candlestick  of  the  taber- 
nacle is  the  church's  relation  to  God  as  the  possessor  and  reflector 
of  the  holy  light  that  is  in  him,  which  she  is  privileged  to  receive, 
and  bound  to  give  forth  so  constantly,  tliat  where  she  is  there 
must  be  no  darkness,  though  all  around  may  be  enveloped  in  the 
shades  of  night.  She  must  ever  appear  to  be  dwelling  in  a  region 
of  light,  and  act  under  God  as  the  bountifid  dispenser  of  it  to 
others. 

But  what  exactly  is  meant  ^by  darkness  and  light  in  this  rela^ 
tion  ?  Darkness,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  element  of  error,  of 
corruption  and  sin ;  the  rulers  of  darkness  are  the  heads  and  in- 
stigators of  all  malice  and  wickedness ;  and  the  works  of  darkness 
are  the  manifold  fruits  of  unrighteous  principle.  Light,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  element  of  moral  rectitude,  of  sound  knowledge 
or  truth  in  the  understanding,  and  holiness  in  the  heart  and  con- 
duct. The  children  of  light  are  those  who,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  have  been  brought  to  love  and  practise  the 
principles  of  righteousness ;  and  the  deeds  of  light  are  such  as 
may  stand  the  examination  and  receive  the  approval  of  God. 
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When  of  G^od  himself  it  is  said,  that  "  he  is  light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all,"  it  implies,  not  only  that  he  is  possessed  of  all 
spiritual  discernment  so  as  to  he  able  to  distinguish  with  unerring 
precision  between  the  evil  and  the  good,  but  also  that  this  good 
itself,  in  all  its  principles  of  truth,  and  forms  of  manifestation, 
alone  bears  sway  in  his  character  and  government.  And  so,  when 
the  Apostle  writes  to  believers  (Eph.  v.  8),  "  Ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord,  walk  as  children  of  the  light,"  he  immediately  adds,  with 
the  view  at  once  of  explaining  and  of  enforcing  the  statement, 
"  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (or  of  light,  as  it  is  now  generally  read) 
is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth ;"  these  are  the 
signs  and  manifestations  of  spiritual  light,  and  only  in  so  far  as 
your  life  is  distinguished  by  these,  do  you  prove  and  verify  your 
title  to  the  name  of  childi-en  of  light. 

The  ordinance,  therefore,  of  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its 
sevenfold  light,  told  the  chm'ch  of  that  age,  t«Ds  the  church,  in- 
deed, of  every  age,  that  she  must  bear  the  image  of  G^od,  by  walk- 
ing in  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  shining  forth  in  the  garments  of 
righteousness  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  others.  Onr 
Lord  virtually  gives  a  voice  to  the  ordinance,  when  he  says  to  his 
disciples :  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ;  let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  your 
Father  in  heaven,"  Or  it  may  be  heard  in  the  stirring  address  of 
Isaiah,  pointuag  to  Christian  times :  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  hght  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  arisen  upon  thee. "  As  much 
aa  to  say,  Now,  since  the  true  light  has  come,  since  He  has  come 
who  is  himself  the  life  and  the  light  of  men,  it  is  day  with  thee  ; 
therefore,  not  a  time  to  slumber  and  take  thy  rest,  but  to  he  up 
and  doing  in  thy  Master's  service,  Self-pleasing  inaction,  or  un- 
hailowed  enjoyment,  is  no  privilege  in  God's  kingdom.  He  has 
brought  to  thy  hand  the  richest  talents  of  grace,  not  that  they 
may  be  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin,  but  faithfully  laid  out  for  the  glory 
of  Tiiin  who  conferred  them.  Arise,  therefore,  and  shine ;  reflect 
the  light  which  has  shone  from  heaven  upon  thy  soul ;  give  forth 
true  and  living  manitestations  of  that  glory,  which  the  Spirit  of 
glory  has  poured  around  thy  spiritual  condition :  And  as  that 
light  is  all  holy  light,  and  that  glory  peculiarly  consists  in  the  re- 
velation of  Giod's  pure  and  blessed  character  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  high  calling  is  fulfilled  only  in  so  far  as  the  life  and 
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tlie  powei'  of  godliness  manifest  themeelvea  in  thy  wsilk  and 
corirlucl. 


In  the  preceding  discussions  regarding  the  Holy  Place,  we  have 
avoided  referring  to  the  interpretations  of  the  older  typologists,  or 
the  views  of  commentatorH.  It  would  have  taken  us  too  long  to 
expose  every  error,  and  it  seemed  better  to  notice  none  till  we  had 
unfolded  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  several 
parts.  And  thiSj  we  trust,  has  appeared  so  natural,  and  is  so  fully 
borne  out  by  tlie  languf^e  of  Scripture,  that  the  contrary  opinions 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed.  Indeed,  nothing  more  ia 
needed  than  to  look  at  them,  to  see  how  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory they  commonly  are,  even  to  these  who  propound  them. 
Bahr,  indeed,  speaks  dogmatically  enough,  although  liis  funda- 
mental error  regarding  the  general  design  of  the  tabernacle,  for- 
merly referred  to,  carried  liim  here  also  for  the  most  part  in  the 
wrong  direction.  But  take,  for  example,  what  Scott  says  in  his 
commentary  regarding  the  shew-bread,  whicli  may  be  paralleled  by 
many  similar  explanations;  "They  (the  cakes)  might  typify  Christ, 
as  tte  bread  of  life  and  the  continual  food  of  the  souls  of  his  people, 
having  offered  himself  unto  God  for  them  ;  or  they  may  denote 
the  services  of  believers,  presented  before  God  through  him  and 
accepted  for  his  sake ;  or,  the  whole  may  mean  the  communion 
betwixt  our  reconciled  Father  and  his  adopted  children  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  as  it  were,  feast  at  the  same  table,"  &c.  What  can 
any  one  make  of  this  diversity  of  meaning  ?  When  the  mind  is 
treated  to  so  many  and  such  different  notions  under  one  symbol, 
it  necessarily  takes  in  none  distinctly ;  they  become  merely  so 
many  perhaps's ;  and  instead  of  multiplying  the  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  we  only  deprive  it  of  any  certain  sound 
whatever. — The  ground  of  most  of  the  erroneous  interpretations 
on  the  furniture  and  services  of  the  Holy  Place,  lay  in  under- 
standing all  directly  and  peculiarly  of  Christ,  And  this,  again, 
arose  from  not  perceiving  that  the  Tabernacle  was  intended  to 
symbolise  what  concerned  the  people  as  dwelling  vrith  God,  not 
less  than  what  concerned  Q^d's  dwelling  with  them.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  however,  tliat  viewing  him  as  the  Head,  the  Pattern, 
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and  Foreranner  of  his  people,  everything  that  was  here  shadowed 
forth  concerning  them,  is  true  in  a  higher  and  pre-eminent  sense 
of  him.  His  prayera,  his  work  of  righteousness,  and  his  eshihition 
of  the  light  of  divine  truth  and  holiness,  take  precedence  of  all 
that  in  a  like  kind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  may  be,  presented  by  the 
members  of  Ms  body.  But  as  Christ's  whole  undertaking  is  some- 
tliing  sm  g&nens,  and  chiefly  to  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  salvEt- 
tion  and  access  to  Heaven,  provided  by  God  for  his  people, — as 
under  this  view  it  was  already  symbolized  in  the  furniture  and 
services  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  it  is  better  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  design  of  the  tabernacle,  to  consider  the  things  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Place  as  directly  referring  only  to  the  works  and  ser- 
vices of  Christ's  people. 
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SECTION   SEVENTH, 


We  found  it  necessary,  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  apai'tmenta  and  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  to  exa- 
mine the  relation  in  which  the  whole  stood  to  the  altar  of  bumtr- 
offering  in  the  court,  and  this  we  found  it  impossible  properly  to 
explain,  without  investigating  the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice, 
as  expressed  in  the  more  important  acts  and  operations  connected 
with  it.  What  was  said  there,  must  here  be  presupposed  and  kept 
in  recollection.  It  was  common  to  all  sacrifices  of  blood  that 
there  waa  in  them,  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  a  remembrance  of 
sin,  and,  on  the  part  of  God,  a  provision  made  for  Ms  reconcilia- 
tion and  pardon.  The  deatli  of  the  animal  represented  the  desert 
due  to  him  for  sin,  the  wages  of  wliieh  is  death.  Grod's  appointing 
the  life-blood  of  his  own  guiltless  creature  to  be  shed  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  on  his  altar,  denoted  that  he 
accepted  this  symbolically  as  an  atonement  or  substitution  for  the 
life  of  the  guilty  offerer,  and  typically  imphed  that  he  would  in 
due  time  provide  and  accept  a  real  atonement  or  substitution  in 
Christ.  In  so  far  as  the  ancient  believer  might  present  the  blood 
of  his  sacrifice  according  to  the  manner  prescribed,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  believer  now  appropriates  by  faith  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ,  in  each  case  alike  the  blessed  result  is — he  is  j  ustified  from 
sin,  and  has  peace  with  Qod. 

But  it  is  evident  on  a  moment's  consideration,  that  while  the 
things  now  mentioned  form  what  must  have  been  the  fundamental 
and  most  essential  part  of  every  sacrifice,  various  other  things,  of 
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a  collateral  and  aupplementary  Idnd,  were  necessarily  required  to 
bring  out  the  whole  truth  connected  with  the  sinner's  reconciiia^ 
tion  and  restored  fellowship  with  God,  as  also  to  give  suitable  ex- 
pression to  the  diversified  feelings  and  affectiona,  which  it  became 
him  at  different  times  to  embody  in  his  acta  of  worship.  If  any- 
thing like  a  complete  representation  was  to  be  given  by  means  of 
sacrifice  of  the  sinner's  relation  to  God,  there  must,  at  least,  have 
been  something  in  the  appointed  rites  to  indicate  tlie  different  de- 
grees of  gnJlt,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  sinner,  not  only  of  his 
own  sinfulness,  but  also  of  his  obligations  to  the  mercy  of  God  for 
restored  peaoe,  his  several  states  of  comparative  distance  from  GJod 
and  nearness  to  him,  and  the  manifold  consequences,  both  in  re- 
spect to  his  concdtion  and  his  character,  growing  out  of  his  accept- 
able approach  to  God.  This  could  no  otherwise  be  done  than  by 
the  institution  of  different  kinds  of  sacrifice,  suited  to  the  ever 
varying  circumstances  of  the  worshipper ;  or  by  the  tUfferent  kinds 
of  victims  employed  in  the  same  sacrifice,  the  particular  actions 
with  their  blood,  the  use  made  of  their  several  parts,  or  the  sup- 
plementary services  with  which  the  offering  of  them  was  accompa- 
nied. In  these  respects,  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  symbo- 
lical expression  of  a  veiy  considerable  variety  of  states  and  feeKngs. 
And  it  was,  more  particularly  by  its  minute  prescriptions  and 
(UveTBiiied  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual 
formed  so  decided  an  improvement  on  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the 
ancient  world.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  this  species  of  worship 
was  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character.  There 
appear  to  have  been  at  most  but  two  distinct  forms  of  sacrifice, 
and  these  probably  but  slightly  varied — the  burnt-offering  and  the 
peace-offering.  That  such  distinctions  did  exist,  as  to  constitute 
two  kinds  of  sacrifice  under  these  respective  appellations,  seems 
unquestionable,  from  mention  being  made  of  both  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xsiv.  5),  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
peculiar  distinctions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  also  from  the  indi- 
cations that  exist  in  earlier  times  of  a  feast  in  connection  with 
certain  sacrifices,  while  it  was  always  the  characteristic  of  the 
burnt-offering,  that  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  But  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  was  probably  restricted  to  the 
participation  or  non-participation  on  the  part  of  the  offerers  of  a 
portion  of  the  sacrifice,  leaving  whatever  else  might  require  to  be 
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signified  respecting  the  state  or  feeling  of  the  worshipper,  to  he 
either  expressed  in  words,  or  to  exist  only  in  the  silent  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  mind. 

It  is  apparently  on  account  of  this  greater  antiquity  and  more 
general  character  of  the  burnt  and  peace-offerings,  that  they  take 
precedence  in  the  prescriptions  given  in  Leviticus  concerning  the 
sacrifices.  The  priority  in  point  of  order,  after  the  Mosaic  ritual 
was  introduced,  belonged,  however,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  sin- 
offerings  ;  and  accordingly  on  those  occasions,  when  a  series  of 
offering  was  presented,  the  sin-offerings  invariably  came  first 
(Ex.  xxis ;  Lev.  v.,  viii.,  is.,  xvi.,  &c.)  The  change  introduced  by 
the  giving  of  the  law  was  the  cause  of  this.  The  law  necesaariiy 
brought  with  it  the  Iniowledge  of  sin.  It  did  not,  indeed,  originate 
such  knowledge ;  but  it  imparted  much  clearer  views,  and  pro- 
duced a  far  deeper  consciousness  of  sin,  than  generally  existed  be- 
fore ite  promulgation.  And  as  consciousness  of  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion and  starting-point  of  all  sacrifice,  that  kind  of  sacrifice  in 
which  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement  were  brought  most  promi- 
nently out,  was  fitly  regarded  as  holding  the  first  place  in  the 
sacrificial  system.  It  was  the  kind  of  offering  suitable  for  those 
who  had  either  not  attained  to  a  covenant-standing,  or  had  by 
transgression  fallen  from  it.  It  has,  therefore,  properly  to  do  with 
the  begimiing  of  all  true  religion,  and  may  most  fitly  be  taken 
first. 


This  species  of  sacrifice  has  so  peculiarly  to  do  with  sin,  that 
its  very  name  is  identified  with  it  (ntmn) ;  in  Hebrew,  the  common 
term  for  sin,  is  also  the  term  for  sin-offering.  This  dearly  indicates, 
that  it  has  specially  to  do  with  sin,  and  aims  at  atonement,  in  the 
most  express  and  definite  sense.  This,  we  have  already  seen,  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  sinnafferings  presented  on  the  day  of 
atonement  for  the  pri^thood  and  the  people.  And  in  respect  to 
ordinary  occasions,  they  primarily  differed  from  the  other  sacrifices, 
by  their  being  connected  with  some  special  acts  of  sin  (Lev.  iv.— 
V.  13).^    But  in  the  description  given  of  these  occasions,  there  are 
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two  peculiarities,  from  which  the  opponents  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment have  often  sought  to  invalidate  that  vital  doctrine.  The 
first  peculiarity  haa  respect  to  the  prominence  given  to  merely 
bodily  and  external  defilements :  such,  as  touching  the  carcase  of 
an  unclean  person,  or  beaet.  But  that  these  are  far  from  being 
alone,  or  even  chiefly  intended — ^that  the  notice  taken  of  them  ra- 
ther forms  a  supplementary  direction,  lest  the  people  should  think 
such  comparatively  small  offences  were  not  included,  must  he  evi- 
ilent  to  every  one  who  reads  attentively  the  wiiole  section,  and 
compares  the  portion  v.  1-13,  where  alone  such  sins  are  epecifled, 
with  the  preceding  chapter,  where  there  is  no  specification  of  par- 
ticular sins,  and  where  the  only  description  given,  repeated  each 
time  in  regurd  to  the  priest,  the  congregation,  the  ruler,  and  the 
private  individual,  is  of  sins  committed  "  against  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God."  In  an  economy,  which  had  the  Decalogue 
for  the  root  and  basis  of  ail  its  l^islation,  it  is  impossible  but  that, 
under  such  a  description,  transgressions  of  a  religious-moral  nature 
must  have  been,  not  only  included,  but  even  mainly  and  primarily 
intended.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  institutions, 
when  their  symbolical  character  is  correctly  understood  and  taken 
into  account,  nothing  remains  simply  ceremonial ;  there  is  a  moral 
element  embodied  in  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  alone  was  it  ap- 
pointed. 

The  other  pecuUarity  has  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
sins  have  been  committed,  described  as  "  through  ^norance," 
(n:jaa,  hishgagak),  unawares,  or  unwittingly.  This  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  imply,  that  the  sins  referred  to  could  scarcely 
be  transgressions  in  the  strictly  moral,  hut  only  in  a  kind  of  acci- 
dental or  ceremonial  sense,  and  that  sin-offerings  being  appointed 
only  for  such,  it  argues  nothing  as  to  the  mind  of  God  regarding 
transgressions  of  a  properly  moral  nature.  But  this  view  proceeds 
on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  proper'  force  of  the  original 
expression.  It  does  include  sins,  indeed,  committed  in  the  ordinary 
sense  through  ignorance,  while  the  transgressor,  afl  it  is  said,  "  wist 

Tiiat  the  word  Ireiipais  is  sometlmea  naed  in  tbe  iiiEt  part  of  tlie  fiftL  chapfer,  arises  froai 
tliese  two  liiiids  of  offering  having  ranch  in  common,  and  in  particular  from  (he  circum- 
stance fbat  avery  ein  for  iwiiicli  a  aiii-offering  vrsa  lo  be  presented,  might  be  caJIetl  a  ffes- 
pass,  ill  the  sense  meant  by  the  original.     But  of  this  afterwards,  under  the  trespass- 
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not"  that  lie  was  transgi-essing.  But  evert  in  sitch  caees,  tlie  igno- 
rance for  the  most  part  must  itself  haye  been  culpable,  arjsing 
from  tliat  ^mnt  of  care  and  watclifulness,  which  those  were  strictly 
bound  to  exercise,  who  had  God's  law  revealed  to  them,  that  they 
might  avoid  all  oceaaiona  of  offence.  Hence  even  the  fearful  ein 
of  the  Jews  in  cracifying  our  Iiordj  is  said  to  have  been  "  done 
ignorantly'''  (Acts  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  lusts  of  a  corrupt  and  depraved 
nature  generally  are  called  in  1  Peter  i,  14,  "  the  lusts  in  igno- 
raiioe,"  The  expression,  therefcaTSj  as  Archbishop  Magee  justly 
infers,  *  "  beddes  sins  of  ignorance,  includes  litewise  all  such  as 
were  the  consequence  of  human  frailty  and  inconaideration,  whe- 
ther committed  knowingly  and  wilfully  or  otherwise.  It  stands 
opposed  to  sins  committed  '  with  a  high  liaiid'  (Numb.  xv.  22-51), 
that  is,  deliberately  and  presumptuously,  for  which  no  atonement 
was  admitted.  So  that  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  was  extended 
to  all  sins,  which  flowed  from  the  infirmities  and  passions  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  was  withheld  only  from  those  which  sprang 
from  a  deliberate  and  audacious  defiance  of  the  divine  authority. 
This  view  is  also  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  examples  given  of 
the  particular  sins  which  called  for  the  atonement,  and  among 
which  fi'aud,  lying,  rash  swearing  or  perjury,  licentiousness,  are  to 
be  found."  It  was  expressly  on  account  of  such  sins  bring  exclud- 
ed from  the  pro\'ince  of  forgiveness  and  atonement,  that  the  house 
of  Bli  was  appointed  to  excision  (1  Sam.  iii,  14). 

But  still,  perhapsj  it  may  be  thought,  that  even  when  the  limits 
are  thus  extended  witliin  which  provision  was  made  for  the  atone- 
ment and  pardon  of  sin,  the  provision  was  greatly  deficient,  and 
gave  but  a  feeble  exhibition  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God — 
since  all,  who  had  gone  in  the  course  of  transgression  beyond  the 
limits  in  qu^tlon,  had  the  fearful  doom  pronounced  against  them, 
"  they  shall  be  cut  off  from  their  people."  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  whole  had  respect  to  a  people  in  covenant  with  God  ; 
the  mercies  he  provided  for  them  in  his  insfcitutionfl  of  grace,  were 
covenanted  mercies,  such  as  by  the  handwriting  of  God  they  had 
a  right  and  privilege  to  claim.  And  if  the  boon  had  been  extend- 
ed beyond  the  hmits  specified— if  the  deliberate  and  audacious 
offender  had  been  included  in  the  provision  for  pardon,  what  a 
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license  would  inevitably  have  been  given  to  transgression  ?  How 
would  the  sinner  have  encouraged  and  hardened  himself  in  his 
ways  of  iniquity,  if  he  could  have  reckoned  on  the  forgiTeness  of 
God,  on  presenting  what  he  could  so  easily  procure,  a  bid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin-offering  ?  Indeed,  the  grand  aim  and  scope  of  the 
whole  dispensation,  "  be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  would  speedily 
have  gone  into  oblivion,  unless  the  covenant  had  excluded  pre- 
sumptuous sins  from  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  of  mercy.  It  ia 
cei-tainly  poBsible,  that  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  sins, 
might  sometimes  actually  obtain  mercy,  and  be  brought  to  repen- 
tance and  peace.  But  in  so  for  aa  this  might  be  the  experience 
of  any,  titeir  case  lay  without  the  circle  of  Gfod's  ordinary  deal- 
ings ;  the  mercy  extended  to  them  was  not  covenanted,  but  pecu- 
liar, extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer 
singularly  rare  also  in  its  exercise ;  for  their  state  of  mind  was 
that  which  God  usually  abandons  to  its  own  lusts,  the  state  of  him, 
of  whom  it  is  written :  "  He  that  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  sud- 
denly be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." 

The  principle,  on  which  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  was 
based,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Judaism,  but  reappears  in 
(jhristiaoity,  and,  indeed,  in  a  still  more  severe  and  awful  form  : 
"  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  of  how  much 
sorer  punislunent,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctiiied,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?"  "  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say,  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it" — the 
sin,  namely,  of  a  wilful,  obstinate,  heaven-daring  opposition  to  the 
ways  of  God,  and  the  demands  of  righteousness,  and  which,  under 
a  dispensation  of  grace,  can  usually  belong  only  to  such  as  have 
grieved  the  Spirit  of  God,  till  he  has  finally  left  them : — A  sin, 
therefore,  which  lies  beyond  the  province  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
There  are  miracles  of  grace,  which  God  may  possibly  work  even 
upon  such,  without  giving  any  account  of  his  matters  ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured,  they  are  as  rare  in  their  occurrence,  as  they  are 
singular  in  their  character,  and  it  were  the  height  of  presumption 
to  expect  them. 

That  there  was  to  be,  in  this  respect,  no  essential  difference  in 
principle  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations, 
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was  rendered  icaaifeBt  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  by  the 
judgment  inflicted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  their  deliberate 
sin  regarding  the  purchase-money  of  their  possession.  This  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  parallel  the  case  of  the  presumptuous  Sab- 
bath-breaker, at  the  commencement  of  the  former  dispensation 
(Numb.  XV.), — ^viewed  as  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  God  re- 
specting the  desert  of  transgression.  But  with  the  change  of  dis- 
pensation, a  corresponding  change  waa  introduced  as  to  the  part 
which  the  church  was  to  take  in  dealing  with  such  cases.  In  Old 
Testament  times,  when  all  was  ordered  with  the  view  of  present- 
ing an  outward  and  symbolical  representation  of  a  perfect  state — 
the  land,  the  Lord's  inheritance,  and  all  its  inhabitants  his  redeem- 
ed, coTenant-people — the  presumptuous  offender  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  Kve  ;  and  if  he  did  not  himself  make  his  escape  from  the 
sacred  territory,  the  congregation  must  with  their  own  hand  malce 
good  his  excision  from  their  number  by  the  punishment  of  death. 
But  that  punishment,  under  such  a  dispensation,  was  the  image 
of  eternal  death,  which  is  the  full  and  proper  recompense  of  the 
presumptuous  and  impenitent  transgressor.  And  the  New  Tes- 
tament church  having  tliis  future  judgment  clearly  disclosed  to  it, 
as  ready  to  be  executed  by  G!od  himself  upon  such,  she  is  justly 
withheld  from  the  execution  of  that  outward  imag^e  of  the  doom  ; 
in  so  far  as  it  may  still  at  times  fitly  come  into  execution,  the 
bolt  of  Omnipotence  itself  must  give  the  stroke.  But  the  church 
has  no  longer  to  wield  the  carnal  sword.  Her  part  is  simply  to 
bring  sinners  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  for  those  who  may  sin 
wilfully  after  having  come  there  and  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  she  has  simply  to  cast  them  out  from  her  pale — thus 
delivering  them  over,  as  irrecoverable  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace,  to  the  region  where  Satan,  not  the  Spirit  of  God  works,  that 
they  may  there  wait  the  execution  of  God's  final  judgment — un- 
less, by  some  miracle  of  grace,  he  should  still  awalien  them  to  re- 
pentance (Heb.  X.  26  ;  1  Cor.  v.  2-6,  13  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20.)  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  divine  method  and  order,  under  both  dis- 
pensations respectively.  But  the  imperfections  connected  with 
their  human  administration,  have  in  each  case  ahke  prevented  it 
from  being  properly  realized.  In  former  times,  there  would  often 
be  a  difficulty,  even  where  there  was  a  willingness,  to  determine 
exactly  whetlier  a  transgression  was  really  of  the  kind  for  which 
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i  provided ;  and  the  spirit  of  unfaithfulness, 
■which  so  generally  characterized  the  more  influential  members  of 
the  covenant,  would  natiu-ally  manifest  iteelf  in  an  aversion  to 
esecute  the  sentence  written,  even  when  it  was  obviously  due. 
Hence,  in  the  history,  we  find  so  many  traces  of  those  being  suf- 
fered to  live,  and  even  to  hold  a  leading  place  in  tlie  counsels  of 
the  nation,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  should  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  people  of  the  Lord.  And  in  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  how  extensively  a  similar  spirit  of  defection  and  un- 
faithfulness has  prevailed  in  respect  to  her  correlative  department 
of  duty,  is  unhappily  a  matter  of  too  flagrant  notoriety. 

If  the  view,  however,  now  given  were  properly  weighed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  mistaken  and  groundless 
nature  of  the  contrast  so  often  drawn  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  the  one  were  all  severity,  and  the  other  all  mercy, — as 
if  a  spirit  of  judgment  belonged  to  the  one,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  other,  Judaism  could  not  in  that 
case  have  formed  a  fitting  preparation  for  Christianity.  And  then, 
what  can  be  made  of  such  declarations  in  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tare  iteelf,  as  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  the  other  side :  "  More 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon"—- "  if  every  transgression  of  disobe- 
dience received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we 
escape  ?"  "  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,"  &o.  There  is  a  real  correspondence  between  the  dispen- 
•j  itions  m  both  alil;e  an  excision  for  the  deliberate,  presumptuous 
oflender — but  that  manifesting  itself  in  the  one  case  by  the  in- 
fliction of  temporal  death,  in  the  other  by  the  dehvering  up  of  the 
oflender  to  the  judgment  of  eternal  death. 

To  return  now  to  the  sin-offering  appointed  to  be  made  for  such 
cases  ot  transgression  as  admitted  of  atonement — we  are  met,  in 
the  fii«t  instance,  with  a  diversity  in  the  victims — a  gradation  in 
value,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  mark  the  more  or  less  of- 
fensive character  of  the  sin  to  be  atoned.  When  the  sin  was  that 
of  a  private  member  of  the  congregation,  the  offering  was  to  be  a 
female  kid  of  the  goats  (for  which  in  eases  of  poverty  a  substitute 
was  allowed  of  two  turtle-dovea,  or  two  young  pigeons,  and  where 
tlio  poverty  wae  extreme,  a  little  flom:),  !For  a  ruler,  the  offering 
was  to  be  a  male  kid  ;  for  the  congregation  and  the  high-priest, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  young  bullock  ;  but  on  the  great  day  of 
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atonement,  when  the  sin-offering  of  the  congregation  consisted  of 
two  goats,  that  of  the  high-priest  was  a  bullock ;  becatxae,  not 
only  representing  the  people  in  his  official  capacity,  but  also 
standing  in  a  relation  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God,  Ins  sins  pos- 
sessed a  darker  and  more  a^ravated  character.  There  was  thus 
perpetually  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  means  of  atone- 
ment, the  solemn  truth,  that  while  all  sin  is  so  offensiye  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  as  to  deserve  the  penalty  of  death,  it  grows  in 
offensiveness  with  the  rank  and  miniber  of  the  transgressors  ;  and 
that  so  far  from  there  being  in  God's  kingdom  any  such  partiality 
as  might  infer  a  privilege  of  sinning,  the  higher  always  one's 
standing  there,  the  greater  is  the  divine  displeasure  and  judg- 
ment against  the  iniquity  committed.  Hence  also  the  word  by 
Ezekiel,  is.  6 :  "  Slay  utteiiy  old  and  young,  and  he^m  at  my 
sanctuary." 

But  the  chief  and  most  distinctive  peculiarity  in  this  species  of 
sacrifice,  was  the  action  with  the  blood,  which,  though  variously 
employed,  was  always  used  so  as  to  give  a  relatively  strong  and 
intense  expression  to  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement.  When  the 
offering  had  respect  to  a  single  individual,  a  ruler  or  a  private 
member  of  the  congregation,  the  blood  was  not  simply  to  be 
poured  round  about  the  altar,  but  some  of  it  also  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar — ^its  prominent  points,  its  insignia,  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  honour  and  dignity.  When  the  offering 
was  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  consisted  only  of  doves,  as  in  the  case 
of  very  poor  persons,  this  latter  action  was  not  prescribed  {Lev, 
V.  9).  But  if  it  was  for  the  sin  of  the  high-priest,  ("  the  priest 
that  is  anointed,"  Lev,  iv,  3,  meaning  however,  the  high-priest, 
because  he  had  the  anointing  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  comp.  Lev. 
xvi.  32  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii,  2),  or  of  the  congregation  at  large,  besides 
these  actions  in  the  outer  court,  a  portion  of  the  blood  was  to  be 
carried  into  the  Sanctuary,  where  the  priest  was  to  sprinkle  with 
his  finger  seven  times  before  the  inner  veil,  and  again  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  It  was  to  be  done  in  the  Holy 
Plaee,  before  the  veil,  because  that  was  the  symbolical  dwelling- 
place  of  the  high-priest,  or  of  the  congregation  as  represented  by 
him  ;  and  upon  the  altar  of  incense,  in  particular,  because  that 
was  the  most  important  article  of  fumitiu*  there,  and  one  also 
that  stood,  as  already  noticed,  in  a  ucar  relation  to  the  altar  of 
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bumt-oifeiing.  A  stiH  higher  expreesioo,  aod  tlie  last,  the  high- 
est expression  which  could  be  given  of  the  ideas  in  question  by 
means  of  the  blood,  was  presented  when  the  high-priest,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  went  with  the  hlood  of  his  own  and  the  people's 
sin-offering  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  sprinkled  the  mercy- 
seat — the  very  place  of  Jehovah's  throne.  In  this  action  the  sin 
appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  rising  to  its  raosi  dreadful  form  of  a 
condemning  witness  in  the  presence-chamber  of  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  atonement  assumed  the  appearance  of  so  perfect  and 
complete  a  satisfaction,  that  the  sinner  could  come  nigh  to  the 
seat  of  God,  and  return  again,  not  only  unscathed,  but  with  a 
commission  from  him  to  banish  the  entire  mass  of  guilt  into  the 
gulph  of  utter  oblivion. 

It  is  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sin-offering  as  God's 
special  provision  for  removing  the  guilt  of  sin— fi-om  what  might 
be  caUed  the  intensely  atoning  power  of  its  blood,  that  the  other 
arrangements  arose  which  were  made  concerning  it.  The  blood 
was  so  saored,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  should  by  accident  liave 
come  upon  the  garments  of  the  peraons  officiating,  the  garment 
"  whereon  it  was  sprinMed,  was  to  be  washed  in  the  Holy  Place" 
(Lev.  vi.  27),  it  must  not  be  canied  out  beyond  the  proper  region 
of  consecrated  things.  The  flesh  was  not  consumed  upon  the 
altar — ^the  fat  alone  was  burned,  as  being  the  most  excellent  part, 
the  fittest  to  be  set  apart  immediately  for  God  {Gien.  xxvii.  28, 
xlv.  18  ;  Ps,  Isxxi.  16 ;  Numb,  xviii.  12,  &c.),  and  though  the  kid- 
neys and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  or  rather,  the  greater  lobe  of  the 
lirer,  which  had  the  caul  attached  to  it,  are  also  mentioned  as 
parts  to  be  burnt,  yet  it  was  simply  from  their  being  so  closely 
connected  witli  the  fat,  that  they  were  regai'ded  as  in  a  manner  one 
with  it  (whence,  in  Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  30,  31,  all  the  parts  actually 
burnt  aie  called  simply  the  fat)}    But  while  the  flesh  itself  was 

'.  This  explanation  of  the  fat  and  adjoining  parts,  wMcIi  is  now  ganerally  adopted,  we 
regard  as  much  more  luitui'al  Mid  coiisietent  than  the  one  formeilj  maintained  hy  moat 
Christian  divines,  and  aupportad  bj  some  Jewish  anthoritiea,  viz,  that  the  fat  was  the 
amblem  of  ooirnption,  and  tha  inward  parts  of  the  seat  of  hnnian  depravity.  In  that 
case,  the  whole  invrarda  mnst  always  liave  been  burnt,  and  especially  the  whole  liver 
and  the  heart— which  was  not  the  case.  Why  not  also  the  howela  as  the  seat  of  fci^l. 
ing  and  afieotion?  But  tha  interpretation  went  enturely  on  a  wrong  giound^ — when 
the  animal  was  liilled,  the  curse  was  abolished,  the  relative  impurity  gone— -and  not 
the  wovsl,  but  the  best  waa  fittest  to  be  given  to  the  Lord. 
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not  consumed  upon  the  altar,  it  was  declared  to  be  most  holy 
(literally  "a  holy  of  hohea"),  and  could  be  eaten  by  none  but  the 
officiating  priests,  and  by  them  only  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  tabernacle.  And  if  the  vessel  iu  which  it  was  prepared  was 
earthen,  receiving  as  it  must  then  have  done  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance, it  was  reciuired  to  be  broken,  as  too  sacred  to  be  henceforth 
applied  to  a  common  use ;  or  if  of  brass,  it  was  ordered  to  be  scoured 
and  rinsed  in  water,  that  not  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  flesh  so 
holy  might  come  in  contact  with  common  things,  or  be  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  vi.  25-29,  vii.  6.)  This  eat- 
ing by  the  priesthood  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  done,  not  simply  because  it  was  most  holy,  but  "also 
that  they  might  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  them  before  the  Lord"  (Lev,  x,  17.)  This  cannot  mean, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  still  had  the  iniquities  of  the  peo- 
ple, m  it  were,  inhering  in  it,  and  that  the  priests,  by  devouring  the 
one,  made  finally  away  with  the  other.  In  that  case,  the  flesh  must 
rather  have  been  regarded  as  most  polluted,  instead  of  being  most 
holy.  But  the  atonement,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  was  made 
when,  after  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  penalty  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the  victim,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  God, 
Tiiis  denoted  that  ite  life-blood  was  not  only  given,  but  also  ac- 
cepted by  God  in  the  room  of  the  sinful.  And  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  by  the  priests  as  at  once  God's  familiars,  and  the  people's 
representatives,  could  only  be  intended  to  give  a  ^mbohcal  re- 
presentation of  the  completeness  of  the  reconciliation-^to  shew  by 
their  incorporation  with  the  sacrifice,  how  entirely  through  it  the 
guilt  had  been  removed,  and  the  means  of  removing  it  converted 
even  into  the  sustenance  of  the  holiest  life.  The  "  bearing  of  the 
iniquity,"  therefore,  was  bearing  not  in  reference  to  guilt,  but  in 
reference  to  expiation,  bearing  it  away  as  forgiven,  and  exhibiting 
the  perfected  result  of  the  atonement.  It  was  just  doing  in 
another  form  substantially  what  was  done  by  the  action  with  the 
live-goat  on  the  day  of  atonement,^ 

'  The  older,  and  mdeet!,  most  also  of  the  recent  typologists  completiily  ini.iimiJorstuod 
this  anting  of  the  flesh  af  tlie  Bin-offenng,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  uf  eating  of  Chasin,  and 
so  bearing  it,  or  making  it  tHeir  own.  See  for  enamplo,  Gill  on  Lur,  x.  17,  Busli  on 
ib.  and  oil,  vi.  30;  also  DeyliiiR,  Obs.  Sao.  i.  eeot,  65,  g  2.  It  was  thought  in  this 
wity  lo  afford  the  best  adnmbralion  of  Chiist,  whom  the  priests  typified,  being  made  a 
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But  it  waa  only  in  the  case  of  sin-offerings  for  tlie  private 
member,  OT  the  single  ruler  in  the  congregation,  that  the  flesh  was 
to  be  eaten  by  the  priesthood ;  in  those  cases  in  which  the  blood 
was  carried  within  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  when  the  offering  had 
respect  to  a  sin  of  the  high-priest,  or  of  the  congregation  at  lai^ 
— with  whom,  as  the  public  representative,  he  was  neailyidentilied 
— then  the  flesh  was  appointed  to  be  carried  without  the  camp, 
and  burnt  in  a  clean  place  (ch.  iv.  12,  21 ;  vi.  30).  These  being 
sacrifices  of  a  higher  value,  and  bearing  oil  them  a  stamp  of  still 
greater  sacredness  than  those  whose  flesh  waa  eaten  by  the  priest- 
hood, the  injunction  not  to  eat  of  it  here,  but  to  carry  it  without 
the  camp  and  bum  it,  could  not,  as  Babr  remarks  (ii.  p.  397), 
have  arisen  from  any  impurity  supposed  to  rraide  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  true  that  all  impure  thin^  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  camp,  but  it  does  not  foUow  from  this,  that  every  thing  taken 
without  the  camp  was  impure  ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that  the  place  to  which  the  flesh  was  brought  should 
be  dean,  implying  that  it  was  itself  ^wre.  The  arrangement  both 
as  to  the  not  eating,  and  the  burning  without  the  camp,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  offering.  In  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  high-priest  was  himself  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  atonement,  and  could  not  properly  partake 
of  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  aa  this  would  have  given  it  the  charac- 
ter of  a  peace-offering.  The  flesh,  as  well  as  the  blood,  must 
therefore  be  given  to  the  Lord.  But  it  could  not  be  burnt  on  the 
altar,  for  this  would  have  given  it  the  character  of  a  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  neither  could  there  in  that  case  have  been  so  clear  an  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  which  was  here  to  be  rendered  prominent, 
via.  the  identilication,  first,  of  the  oflering  with  the  sinner's  guilt, 

£in  for  his  people,  or  taJfing  tlieir  gailt  upon  bis  own  parson  and  bearing  it  nvisty.  Bnt 
it  proceeds  upon  a.  wrong  foonilation,  and  uttarij  oonfounSa  ihe  pi-oper  relation  o£ 
tilings ;  the  flesh  as  holy,  and  appolntad  to  be  eatan,  ninst  have  represented  the  aocept- 
ablaness  or  completeness  of  tlie  saoi-iSee,  not  the  BiiifnlnOBS  of  tha  sin  atoned.  Kiirti, 
Mob.  Opfer,  p.  182,  183.  By  this  view  also  the  oorreBpondenoe  is  best  pressrvad  be. 
tireen  ths  siii-ofiering  and  Christ.  For,  as  soon  as  he  completed  his  oflering  by  bear- 
ing the  penalty  of  death,  the  relative  impurity  was  gone  ;  he  wss  immediately  treated 
as  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just ;  his  spirit  passed  into  glory,  and  evan  his  body  was  pre- 
served  as  a  saoi'ed  thing  and  ti'eated  with  honour,  providentially  kept  from  violanoe, 
sought  for  and  received  by  tlie  rich  among  the  people,  and  committed  to  tlie  tomb  with 
the  usages  of  an  honourable  burial.  Properly,  Christ^  exaltadon  began  immediatoly 
nfier  his  death. 
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then  the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction,  and  the  entire  removal 
of  the  iniqui-^.  These  ends  were  best  served — as  in  private  cases 
by  the  priest  eating  the  flesh— so  here,  hy  the  carrying  of  tlie 
carcase  to  a  clean  place  without  the  camp,  and  consuming  it  there 
as  a  holy  of  hoHes  to  the  Lord  ;  for  as  all  in  the  camp  had  to  do 
with  it;  it  was  thus  taken  apart  ftom  them  all,  and  out  of  sight 
of  all  devoted  hy  fire  to  the  Lord.' 

Tlie  only  additional  regulation  regarding  the  sinnDiffering  was, 
t.hat  of  no  meat  or  drink-offering  accompanying  it ;  and  in  those 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  in  which  an  offering  of  flour  w  as  aUowed 
to  be  presented,  instead  of  the  pigeons  or  the  j,oat  no  o  1  oi 
frankincense  was  to  be  put  on  it,  "for  it  is  a  'sm  cfferm^    (ch  i 

'  The  eame  fundameiilal  error  here  also  pervudes  most  of  th   tj  p     1     t  rp    t  t 
which  genei'allj  proceed  on  the  acpposition  of  the  flesh  b     g    1 11    h.  g  d     tl 
and  very  eommoivly  regard  the  coosummg  of  it  with  fiia  as      pros     t    ^        1         h 
iotenae  suffering  of  ClirisC,  or  the  p^sonol  sufforings  of  tt      1th    snfie        Bcs  d 
going  00  a  wrong  aapposition,  this  notion  is  Btill  farther     bj    t        hi  I 

its  deriving  (ha  idea  of  fluifering  from  what  was  abeolntely  cap  bl  ff  1  ,  t  Ti 
dead  carcase  was  UDConscions  alike  both  of  pain  and  pleaeurs ;  and  then,  as  it  was 
entirely  consunied,  if  referiing  to  Christ,  it  most  have  signified  his  absolalelj  peiishing 
under  the  curse, — if  to  the  lost  anner,  his  annihilation  by  the  sufleriogs. — The  refcr- 
ence  made  in  Heb.  iiiii.  11,  to  the  burning  of  the  carcase  of  the  sin-olTerings  without 
the  camp,  13  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  explanation  given  ahove.  "  For  the  bodies 
of  tbose  beasts,  whose  blood  is  bronght  into  the  sanotoory  by  the  high-ptieat  for  sin 
(i.  e.  the  sin-offetinge),  ace  burned  without  the  camp;  wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  ha 
might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  aiifTered  without  the  gal«  ;  let  lis,  there- 
fore," &c.  It  is  rather  an  allusion  to  Ihe  rite  than  an  explicit  and  pi'oper  interpretation 
of  it.  The  real  city,  to  which  Good's  people  belong,  and  out  of  which  Christ  sulFei-ed, 
is  heaven,  as  the  inspired  writer,  indeed,  intimates  in  v.  11.  But  the  overruling  pio- 
vidence  of  Ood  so  ordered  matters,  that  there  should  be  an  image  of  this  in  the  place 
of  Christ's  Euffecmg  as  compared  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  In  his  case  it  was  de- 
aignad  to  be  a  mark  of  iniamy,  to  maJte  Mm  suffer  without  the  gate—  a  sign  that  he 
could  not  be  tlie  Messiah.  Snt  viewed  in  reference  to  the  ancient  type,  it  proved 
rather  the  reverse,  as  in  addition  to  all  the  proper  and  essential  marks  of  agreement 
between  the  two,  it  served  to  provide  even  a  formal  and  external  resemblance-  Though 
the  bodies  of  those  an-o£ferings  wore  burnt  without  the  camp,  tliey  were  still  a  holy  of 
holies  to  the  Lord  ;  they  did  not  on  that  account  become  a  polluted  tiling ;  and  Chiist's 
having,  in  like  manner,  suffered  without  the  gate,  though  certainly  designed  by  men  to 
exhibit  him  as  an  object  of  ignominy  and  sliame,  did  not  render  him  the  less  the  holy 
child  of  Ood,  whose  blood  could  fitly  be  taken  into  the  highest  heavens.  But  if  he 
suffered  himself  to  ba  cast  ont,  that  he  might  bearowi'  doom,  it  surely  would  ill-become 
US  to  be  unwilling  to  go  out  and  bear  his  reproach.  This  is  the  general  idea  ;  but  the 
passage  is  rather  of  the  hortatory  than  the  explanatory  kind,  and  passes  so  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  another,  that  to  press  each  parUcular  closely  would  be  to  make  it  yield  a 
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11).  The  meaning  of  this  is  correctly  given  by  Kurtz  :  "Oil  and 
incense  symbohEed  the  Spirit  of  Gfod  and  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  the  meat-offering,  always  good  works ;  but  these  are  then 
only  good  works  and  acceptable  to  Grodj  when  they  proceed  from 
the  soil  of  a  heart  truly  sanctified,  when  they  are  yielded  and 
matured  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  when,  farther,  they  are  pre- 
sented to  God  as  his  own  work  in  man,  accompanied  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  with  the  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment,  that 
the  works  are  the  offspring,  not  of  his  own  goodness,  but  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  sin-offering,  however,  was  pre-eminently  the 
atonement-offering  ;  the  idea  of  atonement  came  so  prominently 
out,  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  others.  The  consecration  of 
the  person,  and  the  presentation  of  his  good  works  to  the  Lord, 
had  to  be  reseryed  for  another  sta^e  in  the  sacrificial  institute."^ 
[The  oecasiona  on  which  the  private  and  personal  sin-offerings 
were  presented,  beside  those  mentioned  in  Lev.  iv.  and  v.,  were  : 
when  a  Nazarite  had  touched  a  dead  corpse,  or  when  the  time  of 
his  vow  was  completed  (Numb.  vi.  10-14)  ;  at  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  19-31),  and  of  women  after  long-continued 
hemorrhage  or  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  6-8  ;  xv.  25-30), 
pointing  to  the  corruption,  not  only  indicated  by  the  bodily 
disease,  but  also  strictly  connected  with  tlie  powers  and  processes 
of  generation — the  fountain-head,  aa  they  might  be  called,  of 
human  depravity.  This  also  accounts  for  the  case  mentioned  in 
Lev.  XV.  2,  14,  being  an  occt^ion  for  presenting  a  sin-offering  ;  as 
it  does  also  for  the  relative  impurity  connected  in  so  many  ways 
with  the  same,  even  where  an  atonement  was  not  actually  re- 
quired, but  washing  only  enjoined.] 

THE  TKESPASS-OFFBRINfl. 

That  the  tn-spash,  oi  a'5  it  should  rather  be  called,  the  guilt  or 
debt-offering  (avt.  ashain),  stood  in  a  very  near  relation  to  the 
sin-offering,  and  to  a  great  extent  was  identified  with  it  in  nature, 
is  evident  from  the  description  given  of  the  trespass-offering  in 
Lev.  V.  14-vi  7,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  declaration  in  ch, 
vii.  7,  "  as  the  sm-offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass-offering,  there  is 

'  Mossisfhe  Opfsr.  p,  192. 
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one  law  for  them."  But  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  draw- 
ing precisely  the  hne  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kinds  of 
offerings,  and  in  pointing  out,  regarding  the  trespass-offering,  what 
constituted  the  specific  difference  between  it  and  the  sin-offering. 
The  difficulty,  if  not  altogether  caused,  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased, by  the  mistalie  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  note,  of  suppos- 
ing the  directions  regarding  the  trespass-offering  to  begin  with  ch. 
v.,  whereas  they  really  commence  with  the  new  section  at  ver.  14, 
where,  as  usual,  the  new  subject  is  introduced  with  the  words : 
"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  These  words  do  not 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  itself ;  the  section  to  the 
end  of  the  13ih  verse  was  added  to  the  preceding  chapter  regard- 
ing the  sin-offering,  with  the  view  of  specifying  certain  occasions 
on  which  it  should  he  presented,  and  mailing  provision  for  a 
cheaper  sort  of  sacrifice  to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances. 
But  in  eaeh  case  the  sacrifice  itself,  without  exception,  is  called  a 
sin-offering,  v,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11, 13.  In  one  verse,  indeed  (the  6th), 
it  is  said  in  our  version  :  "  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offer- 
ing ;"  but  this  is  a  mere  mis-translation,  and  should  have  been 
rendered,  as  it  is  in  the  very  next  verse,  where  the  expression  in 
the  original  is  the  same :  "  And  he  shall  bring  for  his  tr^pass." 
Throughout  the  section  the  sin  is  denominated  an  asham,  that  is, 
a  matter  of  guilt  or  debt ;  and  all  sin  is  such,  viewed  in  reference 
to  the  law  of  God,  so  that  every  sin-olFering  might  also  he  called 
an  asha/m,  as  well  as  a  hattah,  or  sin-offering.  But  what  were 
distinctively  called  by  the  name  of  asfiAim,  were  offerings  for  sins, 
in  which  the  offence  given,  or  the  debt  incurred  by  the  misdeed, 
admitted  of  some  sort  of  estimation  and  recompense,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  atonement  required  for  the  iniquity,  in  the  one 
point  of  view,  there  might  also,  in  the  other,  be  the  exaction  and 
the  payment  of  a  restitution. 

That  this  is  the  real  import  of  the  asham,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hattah  or  sin,  is  clear  from  the  passage  Numb.  v.  5-8,  where 
the  former  is  marked  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  and  such  a 
consequence  as  admitted  and  demanded  a  material  recompense. 
"  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  tliat  men  commit 
to  do  a  trespass  (or  deal  fraudulently)  against  the  Lord,  and  that 
person  be  guilty  (naiuK  )  ;  then  they  shall  confess  their  sin  wliich 
they  have  done,  and  he  shall  recompense  his  mham  with  the  prin- 
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<:ipal  thereof,  and  add  to  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto 
hiin  against  whom  he  hath  ti'espassed  (literally,  to  whom  he  liaa 
become  guilty).  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense 
the  asham  unto,  let  the  asham  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  to 
the  priest,  besides  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  an  atone- 
ment shall  be  made  for  him."  The  Lord  in  this  latter  case,  as 
being  the  original  proprietor  of  the  land,  stept  into  the  room  of 
the  deceased  person  who  had  sustained  the  injury,  and  received 
through  his  representative,  the  priest,  the  earthly  restitution, 
while  the  saorifice  was  also  given  to  the  Lord  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted against  his  authority.  The  particular  cases  apedfled  in 
eh.  vi.  1—5,  as  coming  within  the  law  of  the  trespass-offering,  were 
entirely  of  this  Mnd  ;  they  implied  a  civil  wrong  to  certain  indi- 
viduals or  the  commonwealth  :  False  swearing  in  regard  to  any 
pledge  or  property  dehvered  into  one's  hands  by  a  neighbour, 
finding  lost  propei'ty  and  lying  concerning  it,  violently  takmg 
away,  or  acting  with  deceit  toward  a  neighbour's  goods.  Another 
set  of  eases  are  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ver.  15,  16, 
called  trespasses  in  regard  to  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  which, 
though  no  specific  instances  are  given,  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  offences  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  ecclesiastical  province : 
Such  as,  not  paying  full  tithes,  or  first-fruits,  or  withholding  in 
any  way  from  the  Lord's  representatives  some  portion  of  their  due 
gains.  In  all  such  cases,  a  debt  was  manifestly  incmred  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  twofold  debt :  A  debt,  first  of  all,  to  the  Lord  as  the 
only  supreme  Head  of  the  commonwealth  whose  laws  had  been 
transgressed,  and  a  debt  also  to  a  party  on  earth  whose  constitu- 
tional rights  had  been  invaded.  In  both  respects  alike  the  priest 
was  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  wrong  done :  and  in  the  first  re- 
hpcct,  the  debt  (whatever  might  be  the  valuation)  was  diachai'ged 
1>  the  presentitun  of  a  ram  for  the  asham  or  trespass-offering, 
\er  i'> ,  whde  m  the  other,  the  actual  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
piit\  wronged,  with  an  additional  fifth. 

The  same  Inmtations  as  to  the  manner  of  committing  the  sins 
m  question,  were  evidently  intended  to  apply  here,  as  in  respect 
tD  those  tar  which  the  sin-of&ring  was  presented.  They  were 
u(h  as  had  been  done  in  ignorance,  unawares,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  passim  or  temptation  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  those  most 
distm  tly   pec  tied  l  raid  not  possibly  liave  been  committed  with- 
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out  a  consciouBness  of  sin  at  the  very  time  of  their  being  done. 
But  the  precise  aspect  under  wMch  the  sins  were  considered,  was 
taken  from  a  lower  point  of  view,  than  in  the  case  of  the  sin- 
offering.  It  was  a  reckoning  for  and  dealing  with  sin,  not  pre- 
cisely in  respect  to  its  own  nature,  but  rather  in  respect  to  the 
evils  growing  out  of  it ;  not  in  its  higher  and  piimary  relations, 
but  in  such  only  as  were  subordinate  and  earthly,  and  admitted 
of  a  sort  of  reparation.  Hence,  also,  as  an  atonement,  the  tres- 
paas-offering  appears  in  quite  an  inferior  place  to  that  of  the  sin- 
offering  ;  the  blood  was  only  poured  around  the  altar,  not  sprinkled 
on  the  horns,  nor  carried  within  t!ie  sanctuary ;  and  on  those 
more  pubhc  and  solemn  occasions,  on  which  a  whole  series  of 
offerings  was  to  be  presented,  we  never  find  the  trespass-offering 
taking  the  place  of  the  sin-offering,  or  occurring  in  addition  to  it 
(Ex.  xxix ;  Lev.  xvi  ;  Numb,  vii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.)  So  that  the 
ti'esp^s-offering  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  appendage 
to  the  sin-offering,  designed  only  for  such  cases  as  were  peculiarly 
fitted  for  enforcing  upon  the  sinner's  conscience  the  moral  debt 
he  had  incurred  by  his  transgression  in  the  reckoning  of  Gfod,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  at  once  rendering  satisfaction  to  the  divine 
justice  he  had  offended,  and  maldng  restitution  in  regard  to  the 
brotherly  relations  he  had  violated.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  this  more  restricted  and  inferior 
character  of  the  tr^ass-offering  is  the  reason  why,  in  New  Tes- 
tament Scripture,  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  never  spoken 
of  with  special  reference  to  it,  while  so  often  presented  under  the 
aspect  of  a  sin-offering.  We  find  there,  however,  mention  fre- 
quently enough  made  of  sin  as  a  debt  incurred  toward  God,  ren- 
dering the  sinner  liable  to  the  exaction  of  a  suitable  recompense 
to  the  offended  justice  of  heaven.  This  satisfaction  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  pay  only  in  the  pereon  of  his  substitute,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  whose  blood  is  so  infinitely  precious,  that  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  cancel,  in  behalf  of  every  believer,  the  guilt  of  numberless 
transgressions.  But  while  tliis  one  ransom  alone  can  satisfy  for 
man's  guOt  the  injured  claims  of  God's  law  of  holiness ;  wherever 
the  sin  committed  assumes  the  form  of  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow- 

'This  view  of  the  trespass -offeimg  is  now  generally  conouiTed  in,  also  byHengsten- 
bm'E  in  ilia  last  treatise,  Moa.  Op.  p.  21,  as  well  us  bj  Ealir,  Kurti,  and  otters. 
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creature,  God  justly  demands  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  liis 
gTanting  an  acquittal  in  respect  to  the  higher  province  of  right- 
eousness, that  the  sinner  shew  his  leadiness  to  make  reparation  in 
this  lower  province,  wkich  lies  ■within  Hs  reach.  He  who  refuses 
to  put  himself  on  right  terms  with  an  injured  fellow-mortal,  can 
never  he  received  into  terms  of  peace  and  blessing  with  an  offended 
God.  And  if  he  should  even  proceed  so  fat  as  to  bring  his  gift  to 
the  altar,  while  he  there  remembers  that  his  brother  has  somewhat 
against  him,  he  must  not  presume  to  offer  it,  as  he  should  then 
offer  it  in  vain,  but  go  and  render  due  satisfaetion  to  his  brother, 
and  then  come  aiad  offer  the  gift. 

But  while  ample  materials  exist  in  New  Testament  Scripture 
for  brining  out  the  truth  of  God  under  these  aspects  and  relations, 
the  predominant  and  only  direct  reference,  as  regards  the  relation 
of  Christ's  work  to  these  closely  affiliated  sacrifices,  is  to  tlie  sin- 
offering.  And  to  this  m(ffit  of  all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement,  when  the  lead- 
ing ideas  symbolized  by  this ,  department  of  the  sacrificial  rites, 
obtained  their  most  solemn  and  striking  representation.  Having 
ah-eady  in  an  earlier  part  unfolded  that  more  pecuhar  and  perfect 
repr^entfition,  little  of  an  additional  nature  remains  now  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  general  prescriptions  regarding  the  sin-offering. 
But  as  each  individual,  even  the  most  private  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  the  congregation  at  large  and  the  high- 
priest,  wa-8  obliged,  on  being  convicted  by  his  conscience  of  any 
particular  sin,  to  come  with  a  sin-offering,  we  see  there  impres- 
sively disclosed  the  need  in  which  eveiy  sinner  stands  of  the  sal- 
vation of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  making  application  to  it  as 
often  as  the  guilt  of  sin  renews  itself  upon  his  conscience.  Tliis 
resort  of  faith  to  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  one  way  that 
lies  open  for  the  sinner's  attainment  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to 
peafie. 

And  then  in  the  sacrifice  itself  there  is  the  reality  of  that  incom- 
parable worth  and  preciousness,  which  was  so  significantly  repre- 
sented in  the  sin-offering  by  the  sacredness  of  its  blood,  and  the 
hallowed  destination  of  its  flesh.  With  reference  to  this,  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  called  emphatically  "the  precious  blood,"  and  "the 
blood  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  "He  hath  made  him  to  be 
Bin  for  U8,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  wc  might  be  made  the  right- 
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eousness  of  God  in  him."  Holy  and  without  blemish  in  himself, 
and  infinitely  dear  to  the  Father  as  his  only  begotten  and  well-be- 
loved Son,  he  yet  became,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  iniqnitiea 
of  us  all,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — aiN,  one  grand  impersonation  of 
guilt — as  the  sin-offering  was,  after  the  offerer  had  confessed  over 
it,  with  imputation  of  hands,  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  received  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  that  was  due.  But  as 
soon  as  this  awful  penalty  was  borne  by  the  Redeemer,  the  moment 
he  could  say  in  regard  to  what  was  exacted  of  him, "  It  is  finished," 
as  the  curse  wa^  then  exhausted,  so  the  guilt  that  deseiTed  it  was 
finally  and  for  ever  borne  away ;  the  Lamb  of  God,  formerly 
charged  with  a  world's  guilt,  is  henceforth  in  every  sense  "  with- 
out mi" — ^his  blood  eo  pure  and  precious  that  it  can  avail  to  the 
blotting  out  of  all  iniquity,  his  fiesh  the  root  and  nourishment 
in  the  saved,  of  an  immortal  life  ;  so  that  the  partirapation  of  his 
merits  by  the  exercise  of  a  realising  faith  is  fellowship  with  all 
that  is  holiest  and  best ;  it  is  the  soul's  being  engrafted  into  the 
veiy  purity  and  blessedness  of  Heaven.  Tko  true  believer  is  made 
"  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

THE  BURNT-OFFEEING. 

The  name  commonly  given  in  Scriptm-e  to  this  species  of  sacri- 
fice is  olaA  (p'?rj)  an  ascension,  so  called  from  the  whole  being 
consumed  and  going  up  in  a  flame  to  the  Lord.  It  also  received 
the  name  i^cdil  (i"i=3)  the  whole,  with  reference  also  to  the  entire 
consumption,  and  possibly  not  without  respect  to  its  general  and 
comprehensive  character. 

For  in  this  I'espect  it  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sacri- 
fices, and  raised  above  them.  The  sin  and  ti'^pass-offerings  were 
presented  with  the  view  of  malting  atonement  for  particular-  sins, 
and  had  for  their  object  the  restoring  of  the  offerer  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  fellowship  viith  God,  wliich  had  been  inteiTupted  by  the 
commission  of  iniquity.  But  the  burnt-offering  was  for  those  who 
were  already  standing  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  and  with- 
out any  such  sense  of  guilt  lying  upon  their  conscience,  as  exposed 
them  to  excision  from  the  covenant.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  on  this  account,  that  there  wm  to  be  no  conscience  of  siu 
in  the  offerer  when  ho  presented  this  sacrifice  ;  for  he  was  required 
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to  lay  his  lianda  on  the  head  of  the  victim  (with  which  confession 
of  sin  was  always  accompanietl),  and  it  was  expressly  said  "  to  be 
accepted  for  Mm,  to  make  atonement  for  him"  (Lev,  i,  4.)  But 
the  guilt  for  which  atonement  here  required  to  he  made,  was  not 
tiiat  properly  of  special  and  formal  acts  of  tran^ession,  but  rather 
of  those  shortcomings  and  imperfections  which  perpetually  cleave 
to  the  servant  of  G!od,  and  mingle  even  -svith  his  best  services.  But 
along  with  this  sense  of  imworthiness  and  sin,  which  enters  as  an 
abiding  element  into  the  state  of  his  mind,  there  ia  invariably 
coupled,  especially  in  his  exercises  of  devotion,  a  surrender  and 
consecration  of  his  pei^son  and  powers  to  the  service  of  Grod.  While 
he  is  conscious  of,  and  laments  the  deficiences  of  the  past,  he  can- 
not but  desire  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  moi-e  complete  devotednesa 
in  the  time  to  come.  And  it  was  to  express  this  complicated  state 
of  feeling,  to  which  the  whole  and  every  individual  of  the  cove- 
nant-people should  have  been  continually  exercising  themselves, 
that  the  service  of  the  burnt-offering  was  appointed. 

Hence  this  offering,  combining  in  itself  to  a  considerable  extent 
what  belonged  to  the  other  sacrifices,  might  he  regarded  as  em- 
bodying the  general  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  as  in  a  sense  represent- 
ing the  whole  sacrificial  institute.  So  it  appears  in  Deut,  xxxiii. 
10,  where  the  office  of  the  priesthood  in  the  presentation  of  offer- 
ings is  described  simply  with  a  reference  to  this  species  of  sacri- 
fice :  "  They  shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt-sacri- 
fice upon  thy  altar."  On  the  same  account,  it  was  the  kind  of 
ofSaiing  which  was  to  be  presented  morning  and  evening  in  belaalf 
of  the  whole  covenant-people,  and  which,  especially  during  the 
night,  when  the  altar  was  rec[uired  for  no  other  use,  was  to  be  so 
slowly  consumed  that  it  might  last  till  the  morning  (Ex.  xxix, 
38-46 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3  ;  Lev.  vi.  9,)  So  that  it  was  the  daily 
and  nightly,  the  constant  and  perpetual  sacrifice — ^the  symbolical 
expression  of  what  Israel  needed  to  be  ever  receiving  from  Jehovah, 
as  the  God  of  the  covenant,  and  yielding  to  him  again  as  his  co- 
venant-people. Holding  such  a  position  in  the  sacrificial  insti- 
tute, we  can  also  easily  understand  why  the  altar  of  sacrifice  should 
have  received  its  usual  designation  from  this,  and  was  called  "  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering."  And  in  further  accordance  with  the  same 
geneiul  view,  we  find  from  sacred  history,  what  the  nature  of  the 
institntioii  might  liave  led  us  to  exitect,  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
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sacrifice  andently  employed  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  derotional 
feelings,  whether  of  gi-atitude  for  past  mercies,  in  supplicating  fti~ 
ture  blessings,  or  in  deprecating  apprehended  calamities  (Gfen.  viii, 
20  ;  Job  i.  5,  slii.  8  ;  Numb,  xxiii.) ' 

AH  the  more  special  directions  regarding  the  sacrifice  agree  with 
the  view  now  exhibited.  In  conformity  with  its  general  and 
comprehensive  character,  or  its  connection  with  the  abiding  and 
habitual  state  of  the  worshipper,  much  was  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, both  as  to  the  hind  of  victim  to  be  presented,  and  the 
particular  times  for  presenting  it.  It  might  be  chcsen  either  fi'om 
the  herd  or  the  flock — ^but  in  each  case  must  be  a  male  without 
blemish,  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind — or  he  might  even 
go  to  the  genus  of  fowls,  and  choose  a  turtle-dove  or  young  pigeon. 
The  blood  of  the  victim  was  simply  poured  around  the  altar,  the 
most  geneiul  form  of  the  atoning-action ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  sMn,  which  vias  all  that  could  be  given  to  the  priests  with- 
out detracting  from  the  completeness  of  the  offering,  the  whole  ear- 
case,  after  being  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  and  the  filth  that  might 
adhere  to  any  of  them  washed  off,  was  laid  upon  the  altar  and 
burnt,  (In  the  case  of  the  pigeons  the  crop  ivas  first  removed,  as 
but  imperfectly  belonging  to  the  bird,  not  properly  a  part  of  its 
flesh  and  blood.)  In  that  consumption  of  the  whole,  after  the 
outpouring  of  the  blood,  for  his  acceptance,  the  offerer,  if  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  service,  saw  expressed  his  own  dedication  of 
himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  God — self-dedication  fol- 
lowing upon,  and  growing  out  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God, 
And  as  such  consecration  of  the  person  to  God  must  again  appear, 
and  express  itself  in  the  fruifs  of  a  holy  life,  the  burnt-offering  was 
always  accompanied  with  a  meat  and  drink-offering,  through 
which  the  worshipper  pledged  himself  to  the  diligent  performance 
of  the  deeds  of  righteousness  (Numb.  xv.  3-11,  xxviii.  7-15.) 

That  Christ  was  here  also  the  end  of  the  law,  and  realized  to 
the  full  what  the  burnt-offering  thus  symbolized,  will  readily  be 
understood.  In  so  far  as  it  contained  the  blood  of  atonement, 
ever  in  the  course  of  being  presented  for  the  covenant-people,  it 
shadowed  forth  Christ  as  the  one  and  all  for  his  people,  in  regard 
to  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin— the  fountain  to  which  they 
must  daily  and  hourly  repair  to  be  washed  from  their  uncleanneas. 
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And  in  bo  far  as  it  expressed,  through  the  conmimption  of  the 
victim  and  the  accompamment  of  food,  the  dedication  of  the 
offerer  to  God  for  all  holy  working  and  fraitfulness  in  well-doing, 
the  symbol  met  with  unspeakably  its  highest  realization  in  Him, 
who  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  that 
Heut  him  ;  who  sought  not  his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  his 
Father ;  who  said  even  in  the  last  extremities  and  in  reference  to 
the  most  appalling  trials,  "  Not  my  will  hut  thine  be  done ;  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  fin's'ied  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do ;  and  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 
But  in  this  the  bleesed  Eedeemer  did  not  stand  alone ;  here  it 
could  no  longer  be  said,  "  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him." 
As  bearing  the  doom  and  penalty  of  sin,  he  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  highest  and  hohest  of  his  brethren.  None  of  them  can 
share  with  him  either  in  the  burden  or  the  glory  of  the  work  given 
him  to  do.  These  are  exclusively  his  own,  and  it  is  for  them 
simply  to  receive  from  his  hand,  as  the  debtors  of  his  grace,  and 
enter  into  the  spoils  of  his  dear  bought  victory.  But  in  the  spirit 
of  self-dedication  and  holy  obedience,  which  animated  him  from 
first  to  last  in  his  high  undertaking,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  hia 
people,  and  the  same  must  breathe  and  operate  in  them.  As  he 
}'ielded  himself  to  the  Father,  so  they  must  yield  themselves  to 
iiim,  drawn  by  the  constraint  of  his  love  and  the  mercies  of  his 
redemption  to  present  themselves  in  him  as  living  sacrifices,  that 
they  may  prove  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God,  And  the  more  always  they  realize  their  interest  in  his 
blood  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  acceptance  with  God,  the  more 
are  they  disposed  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Lord  for  a  ready  sub- 
mission to  his  righteous  will,  and  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  0 
Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thine 
handmaid,  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds." 

THE  PEAOE-OFFERIHGt, 

The  general  name  for  this  species  of  offering  is  shelamim  {ej^uVui) 
and  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  make  up,  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  or  deficient,  to  pay  or  recompense ;  and  hence  it  very 
naturally  came  to  express  a  state,  in  which  all  misunderstandings 
or  distill 'bances  having  been  removed,  there  was  room  for  friend- 
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ship,  harmony,  peace,  and  prosperity.  And  the  sacrifice,  which 
went  by  this  name,  might  he  employed  in  reference  to  any  occa- 
sion on  which  such  ideas  became  strikingly  displayed. 

The  peaee-o£fering8  appear  under  three  divisions — the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgivings  or  praise  (rmn),  of  a  vow  (i-ii),  and  of  freewill 
(nnj)-  The  last  of  these  is  marked  as  being  somewhat  inferior, 
by  the  cireimistance  that  an  animal  with  something  laoldng  or 
superfluous  in  its  parts  might  be  offered  (Lev,  xdi.  23),  while  in 
both  the  other  sorts  the  rule,  of  being  without  blemish,  was 
strictly  enforced  (ver.  21.)  And  again  a  difference  is  marked,  a 
measure  of  inferiority  iu  both  of  the  two  last  as  compared  with 
the  first,  in  that  they  are  treated  conjointly,  as  coming  under  the 
same  general  laws  (Lev.  vii.  16-21),  while  the  first  has  a  section 
for  itself  (v.  11-15),  and  also  that  the  flesh  of  those  two  might  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  first  or  the  second  day,  while  the  fleeh  of  the 
thank  or  praise-offering  must  be  eaten  on  the  first,  or  else  burnt 
with  fire.  These  are  certainly  rather  slight  distinctions;  hut 
they  are  quite  suSicJent  to  indicate  degrees  of  excellence  or  worth 
in  the  respective  offerings,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  praise  holds 
the  highest,  and  that  of  free-will  the  lowest  place.  While  also 
the  fi-ee-will  and  the  votive  peace-offering  had  much  in  common, 
and  are  made  to  stand  under  one  general  law  as  to  the  service 
connected  with  them,  they  are  not  unfrequently  presented  as  in  a 
kind  of  contrast  to  each  other  (Lev.  vii.  16,  xxii.  21,  23,  &c.) 
This,  however,  merely  ajDse  from  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  usually  presented.  Pei-sons,  who  received  some 
striking  interpositions  of  Providence  at  a  time  when  they  could 
not  make  any  suitable  outward  return — or,  more  conunonly,  per- 
sons who  were  involved  in  danger  or  distress,  and  greatly  desired 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  hand  to  bring  deliverance,  were  ac- 
customed to  vow  certain  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the 
goodness  either  actually  vouchsafed,  or  fervently  sought.  From 
the  moment  that  the  vow  was  made,  they  lay  under  an  expre^ 
obligation  to  perform  what  waa  specified  ;  their  sacrifice  as  to  its 
obligation  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary  service ;  and  if  some  time 
elapsed  between  tlie  promise  and  the  performance,  there  was  con- 
siderable danger  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  the  vow  suffering 
abatement,  and  the  worshipper  eitha'  failing  to  make  good  his 
obligation,  or  doing  so  under  a  constraint.     Jacob  himself,  the 
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father  of  the  covenant-people,  foiined  a  memorable  example  of 
this  ;  having  Mled  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  to  pay  the  vow 
he  made  at  Bethel,  after  he  returned  to  Canaan,  until  reproved 
by  judgments  in  hia  family,  and  warned  by  God  he  repaired  to 
the  place  (Gieii.  xxxv.  1-7.)  Henc«,  not  oiily  the  sort  of  contrast 
sometimes  indicated  between  the  votive  and  the  free-will  offerings, 
but  also  the  pointed  allusions  to  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  such 
vows  after  they  were  made,  and  the  care  which  pious  men  took  to 
maintain  in  this  respect  a  good  conscience  (Ps,  xxii.  25,  Ixvi,  13, 
bcxvi.  11;  Prov.  xx.  25;  EccL  v.  4,  5,  &a)  When  actu^ly 
presented,  such  votive  offerings  must  have  partaken  chiefly  of  the 
nature  of  thanksgivings,  as  in  the  mode  of  their  origination  they 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  prayer.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  however,  and  when  the  worshipper  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  outward  and  immediate  expression  to  his  feelings  in 
an  act  of  worship,  it  would  seem  that  the  iree-will  peace-offering 
was  the  embodied  prayer  (Judjf,  xx.  26,  xxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  9  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  25),  as  we  find  peace-offerings  presented  in  circum- 
stances which  naturally  called  for  supplication,  and  ■which  pre- 
clude the  thought  of  any  other  free-will  offerings.  And  the  rela- 
tion of  the  three  kinds  to  each  other,  with  their  respective  grada^ 
tions,  may  be  indicated  ■with  probable  correctness  as  follows ; 
The  thank  or  praise-offering  was  the  expression  of  the  worship- 
per's feelings  of  adoring  gratitude  on  account  of  having  received 
some  spontaneous  tokens  of  the  Lord's  goodness — ^this  was  the 
highest  form,  as  here  the  grace  of  God  alone  shone  forth.  The 
vow-sacrifice  was  the  expression  of  like  feelings  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  divine  beneficence,  but  which  were  partly  con- 
ferred in  consideration  of  a  vow  made  by  the  worshipper — this 
was  of  a  lower  grade,  ha^ving  something  of  man  connected  with  it. 
And  the  free-will  offering,  which  ■was  presented  without  any  con- 
straint of  necessity,  and  either  ■without  respect  to  any  special  acts 
of  mercy  experienced,  or  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  such, 
occupied  a  still  lower  ground,  as  the  worshipper  here  took  the 
initiative,  and  appeared  in.  the  attitude  of  one  seeking  after  God.^ 

'  Kuvtz,  Mosaiscte  Opfer,  p.  133-9.  The  view  given  aliove  is  Eubstantially  the 
same  also  with  that  of  Scholl,  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten,  and  in  ifa  leading 
Sealurcs  was  already  given  1jy  Oatram,  i.  11,  §  1.  Eabi-  differs  on  some  pointy 
and  is  far,  indeefl,  from  being  a  safe  guide  in  any  of  the  aaurifioes. 
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111  regard  to  the  offerings  themselves,  they  were  al!  to  be  accom- 
panied  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
round  about  the  altar,  which  implied  that  they  had  to  some  extent 
to  do  with  sin,  and  like  all  the  other  offering  of  blood,  brought 
this  to  remembrance.  The  occasion  of  their  presentation  being 
some  manifestation  of  God,  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  whether 
desired  or  obtained,  it  fitly  served  to  remind  the  worshipper  of  his 
miworthiness  of  the  boon,  and  his  unfitness  in  himself  to  stand 
before  God  in  peace,  when  Uod  might  come  near.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  gave  rise  to  the  maxim,  that  no  one  could  see  God's 
face  and  live,  and  wliich  so  often  found  vent  for  itself  in  the  an- 
cient worshipper,  even  when  the  manifestation  actually  given  of 
God  was  of  the  most  gracious  kind.  Tliis  is  well  brought  out  by 
Eahr  in  reference  to  the  matter  now  under  discussion,  however  his 
defective  views  have  led  him  to  misapply  the  statement,  or  to  over- 
look the  plain  inferences  deducible  from  it :  "  The  reference  to  sin 
and  atonement  discovers  itself  in  the  most  striking  and  decided 
manner,  precisely  in  regard  to  that  species  of  peace-offerings,  which 
was  the  most  important  and  customary,  and  which  might  seem  at 
firat  sight  to  have  least  to  do  with  such  a  reference,  viz.  in  the 
praise-offering.  The  word  (R-nn)  comes  from  a  verb,  which  signifies 
as  well  to  confess  to  Jehovah  sin,  guilt,  misconduct,  as  to  ascribe 
adoration  and  praise  to  his  name  (comp.  Ps.  xxxii.  4 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  33,  also  Josh,  vii.  19.)  The  confession  of  sin  can  only  be 
made  in  the  light  of  God's  holiness  ;  hence,  when  man  confesses 
his  sin  before  God,  he  at  the  same  time  confesses  the  hohne^  of 
God.  But  as  holiness  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  name  of 
Jehovah,  the  confession  of  sin  with  Israel  carries  along  with  it  the 
confession  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  every  confession  of  this 
name,  as  the  front  and  centre  of  all  divine  manifestations,  is  at  the 
same  time  glory  and  praise  to  God.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrews 
necessarily  thought  in  their  praise-offerings  of  the  confession  of 
sin,  and  with  this  coupled  the  idea  of  an  atonement ;  so  that  an 
atoning  virtue  was  properly  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to 
this  sacrifice,"  ^ 

It  was  common  to  peace-offerings  with  sin  and  trespass-offerings, 
that  the  fat  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  therewith,  as  the 
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Ticlief  and  better  portion  of  the  animal,  were  burnt  on  the  altar  to 
JehovaK  But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  peace-offerings  that  besides 
this,  certain  parts  of  the  flesh  were,  by  a  special  act  of  consecration, 
waving  and  heaving,  set  apart  for  the  priests,  and  given  them  as 
their  portion.  These  pEurte  were  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder. 
Why  such,  in  particular,  were  oboeen,  is  nowhere  stated,  but  it 
probably  arose  feim  their  being  somehow  considered  the  more  ex- 
cellent parts.  And  in  rt^rd  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition  it  was  performed  by  laying  the  parts 
on  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  and  the  priest  putting  his  hands  again 
imdemeath,  then  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  the 
waving,  and  in  a  vertical  one  for  the  heaving.  It  would  appear 
that  the  ceremony  was  conunonly  divided,  that  one  part  of  it  alone 
was  usually  performed  at  a  time,  and  that  in  i-egard  to  the  peace- 
offerings,  the  waving  was  peculiarly  connected  with  the  breast — 
which  is  thence  called  the  wave-breast,  Lev.  vii.  30,  33,  34, — and 
the  heaving  with  the  shoulder,  for  this  reason  called  the  heave- 
shoulder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rite  was  intended  to 
be  a  sort  of  presentation  of  the  parts  to  God,  as  the  supreme  ruler 
in  all  the  regions  of  this  lower  world  and  in  the  h 
above :  the  more  suitable  in  connection  with  the  f 
as  these  were  acknowledgments  of  the  Lord's  power  and  goc 
in  all  the  departments  of  providence,  and  in  the  blessings  which 
come  down  from  above.  When  those  parts  were  thus  presented 
and  set  apart  to  the  priesthood,  the  Lord's  familiars,  the  rest  of  the 
flesh,  it  was  implied,  was  given  up  to  the  offerer  to  be  partaken  of 
by  himself  and  those  he  might  call  to  share  and  rejoice  with  him. 
Among  these  he  was  instructed  to  invite,  beside  his  own  friends, 
the  Levite,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  (Deut.  sii.  18,  xvi.  11.) 
This  participation  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  this  family 
feaat  upon  the  sacrifice,  may  he  regarded  as  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  peace-offerings.  It  denoted  that  the  offerer 
was  admitted  to  a  state  of  near  fellowship  and  enjoyment  with 
G-od,  shared  part  and  part  with  Jehovah  and  hia  priests,  had  a 
standing  in  his  house,  and  a  seat  at  his  table.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  symbol  of  established  friendship  with  Giod,  and  near  commu- 
nion with  him  in  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom ;  and  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  woi^hippers  with  feehngs  of  peculiar 
joy  and  gladness; — but  tliese  always  of  a  sacred  character.    The 
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feast  and  the  rejoicing  were  still  to  be  "  before  the  Lord,"  in  tlie 
place  where  he  put  his  name,  and  in  company  with  those  who 
were  ceremonially  pure,  And  with  the  view  of  marking  how  far 
all  impurity  and  corruption  must  be  put  away  from  such  enter- 
tainments, the  flesh  had  to  be  eaten  on  tlie  first,  or  at  farthest 
the  second  day,  after  which,  as  being  no  longer  in  a  fresh  state,  it 
became  an  abomination. 

Turning  our  view  to  Christian  times,  we  find  the  ideas  symbo- 
lized in  the  peace-offering  reappearing,  and  obtaining  their  ade- 
quate expression,  both  in  Christ  himself,  and  in  his  people.  What 
it  indicated  in  regai'd  to  the  presenting  of  an  atonement,  could  of 
course  find  its  antitype  only  in  Christ,  as  all  the  blood  shed  in 
ancient  sacrifice,  pointed  to  that  blood  of  his,  which  alone  cleanseth 
from  sin.  And  inasmuch  as  all  the  blessings  which  Christ  ob- 
tained for  his  church  were  received  in  answer  to  intercessory 
prayer,  and  when  received,  formed  the  occasion  also  on  his  part 
of  giving  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father,  so  here  also  we  see  the 
grand  realization  of  the  peace-offering  in  Him,  who  in  the  name 
and  the  behalf  of  his  redeemed  could  say,  "  My  pKuse  shall  be  of 
thee  in  the  great  congregation,  I  will  pay  my  vows  before  them 
that  fear  him"  (Pa.  xxii.  25). 

Viewed,  however,  as  a  representation  of  the  state  and  feelings 
of  the  worshipper,  the  service  of  the  peace-offering  bears  respect, 
more  dii'ectly  and  properly  to  the  people  of  Christ,  than  to  Christ 
himself  And  so  viewed,  it  exhibits  throughout  an  elevated  and 
faithful  pattern  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and  the  righteous 
principles  and  feelings  by  which  that  is  pervaded.  In  the  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice,  the  feeding  at  the  Lord's  own  table,  and  on 
the  provisions  of  his  house,  we  see  the  blessed  state  of  honour 
and  dignity  to  which  the  chUd  of  God  is  raised ;  his  nearness  to 
the  Father,  and  freedom  of  access  to  the  best  things  in  hie  king- 
dom ;  so  that  he  can  rejoice  in  the  goodness  and  mercy,  which 
are  made  to  jisss  before  him,  and  can  say, "  I  have  all  and  abound." 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  very  place  where  the  feast  was 
held — "  before  the  Lord" — and  the  carefiil  esduaion  of  aU  putrid 
appearances,  give  solemn  warning,  that  such  a  high  dignity  and 
blessed  satisfaction  can  be  held  only  by  the  sanctified  mind,  and 
the  spiritual  delight  which  is  reaped,  can  by  no  means  consist 
with  the  love  and  practice  of  sin.    Nay,  in  the  prayers,  the  voT,va, 
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tlie  thanlifigiyiiigs  and  praises,  with  whicli  those  peace-offerings 
were  accompanied,  and  of  which  they  were  but  the  outward  ex- 
preesion,  let  it  be  perceived  how  much  the  pOBsesaors  of  tliis  ele- 
\'ated  condition  should  be  exercised  to  the  worli  of  communion 
with  Heaven,  and  especially  how  sweet  should  be  to  them  "  the 
sacrifice  of  praise,  the  fruit  of  the  lips  1"  (Heb.  xiii.  15).  And 
then,  ia  the  way  by  which  the  worshipper  attained  to  a  fitneas 
for  enjoying  the  privilege  referred  to,  namely,  through  the  life- 
blood  of  atonement,  how  impressive  a  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  the  road  to  all  dignity  and  blessing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Giod  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer !  By  him 
has  the  provision  been  made,  and  the  door  opened,  and  the  invi- 
tation issued  to  go  in  and  partake.  Such  only  as  have  been 
covered  upon  by  his  precious  blood  can  be  admitted  to  taste,  or 
be  prepared  to  relish  the  feast  of  fat  things  he  sets  before  them ; 
for  through  him,  as  the  grand  medium  of  reconciliation  and 
acceptance,  must  their  persons  be  brought  nigh,  their  devotions 
presented,  and  their  souls  prepared  for  communion  and  fellowship 
with  God.  The  unsanctified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  must  of  ne- 
e  aliens  from  God's  household,  and  strangers  at  his  table. 


THE  MBAT-Of  FEIilKG. 

The  proper  and  distmetive  name  for  what  is  called  the  meat- 
offering, was  ndncJia  (nni»),  although  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  as  a  general  name  for  offerings  or 
things  presented  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  expr^sly  sEud,  that  this 
kind  of  offering  was  only  to  be  an  addition  to  the  two  last  species 
of  bloody  sacrifices  (the  burnt-offering  and  peace-offering),  and 
that  it  could  never  be  presented  as  something  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. But  the  whole  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
and  the  analogy  of  particular  parts  of  them,  certainly  warrants 
the  inference,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  God  that  the  meat- 
;  should  ever  be  presented  alone ;  as  there  was  here  no 
sin  and  no  expiation  of  guilt.  And  accordingly, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  enjoined  to  bring,  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions,  special  offerings  of  this  kind — the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits,  and  the  two  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-12, 17-20),  on  both  oc- 
casions alike  the  offeiiug  had  to  be  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice 
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of  slain  victims.  The  ordinary  employment  of  the  meat-offering 
was  in  connection  with  the  burnt  and  peace-offerings,  which  were 
always  to  have  it  as  a  necessary  and  proper  supplement  (Numb. 
XV.  1-13). 

The  meat-offering,  as  to  its  materials,  consisted  principally  of 
a  certain  poition  of  flour  or  cakes,  with  which,  it  would  seem, 
there  was  always  connected  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine  for  a 
drink-offering.  The  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  Lev.  ii.,  which 
expressly  treats  of  the  meat-offering,  but  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
as  a  usual  accompaniment  (Ex.  xxix.  40  ;  Lev.  xxiil  13 ;  Numb. 
sv.  5,  10,  &c,),  and  was  probably  omitted  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Leviticus  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  noticed  only  by  im- 
plication with  the  shew-bread,  viz.  that  it  formed  quite  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  offering,  and  was  merely  a  sort  of  accessory. 
Being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  shew-bread,  which  has  already 
been  considered,  we  need  not  enter  here  on  any  investigation  into 
the  design  of  the  offering  ;  but  may  simply  mention,  in  respect  to 
this  generally,  that  it  was  appended  to  the  burnt  and  peace-offer- 
ings, to  shew  that  the  object  of  such  offerings  was  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  people  by  fruitfiilness  in  well-doing,  and  that  without 
this  the  end  aimed  at  never  could  be  attained. 

This  meatr-offering  was  not  to  be  prepared  with  leaven  or  honey, 
but  always  with  salt,  oil,  and  frankincense.  Leaven  or  yeast,  is 
a  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in 
a  continual  motion  ;  hence,  it  very  natm^ally  became  an  image  of 
moral  corruption,  Plutarch  assigns  as  the  reason,  why  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven,  that  "  it  comes  out  of 
corruption,  and  corrupts  that  witli  which  it  is  mii^led."^  The 
New  Testament  usage  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  by  the  leaven 
was  spiritually  meant  aU  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness,  what- 
ever tends  to  mar  the  simplicity  and  corrupts  the  purity  of  the 
people  of  God — from  which,  therefore,  the  symbolical  offerings 
that  represented  the  good  works  and  holy  lives  of  the  worshipper 
must  be  kept  separate  (Matt,  xvi,  6 ;  Luke  xii.  1 ;  1  Oor.  v,  6-8 ; 
Oal.  T.  9), — The  prohibition  of  honey  is  variously  understood  ;  and 
is  very  commonly  regarded  as  interdicted  for  the  same  reason  sub- 
stantially which  excluded  leaven,  as  being  both  in  itself,  and  as  an 

'  Bib.  Cjclop,  art.  Lijaveii. 
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article  of  diet,  when  taken  in  any  quantity,  liable  to  become  sour 
and  corrupt.  So  Winer,  Bahr,  Baumgai-ten,  and  many  others. 
But  this  seems  rather  far-fetched,  and  has  little  to  countenance  it 
in  the  references  made  to  honey  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  it 
almost  uniformly  appears  as  of  all  things  in  nature  the  most  sweet 
and  gratiiying  to  the  natural  taste — the  fitting  representative, 
therefore,  of  whatever  is  most  pleasing  to  the  flesh.  Hence,  aa 
Jarchi  says,  "  AU  sweet  fruit  was  called  honey ;"  and  another 
Jewish  authority,  connecting  the  natural  with  the  spiritual  here, 
testifies  that  "  the  reason  why  honey  was  forbidden,  was  because 
evil  concupiscence  is  sweet  to  a  man  as  honey."  (See  Ainsworth 
on  Lev.  ii  11.)  As,  therefore,  the  comipting  element  of  leaven 
was  forbidden,  to  indicate  the  contrariety  of  everything  spiritually 
corrupt  to  the  pure  worship  and  service  of  God,  so  here  the  most 
luscious  production  of  nature  was  abo  prohibited,  to  indicate  that 
what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  flesh  is  not  pleasing  to  God,  and 
must  be  renounced  by  his  faithful  seiTants.' 

In  regard  to  the  ingredients  with  which  the  meat-offering  was 
to  be  accompanied,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  diversity  of 
opinion.  Salt  is  the  great  preservative  of  animal  nature,  opposing 
the  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  was,  therefore,  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  that  moral  and  religious  purity, 
which  is  essential  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  on  which  all 
stabiUty  and  order  ultimately  depend.  Hence,  also,  it  is  called 
''  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God,"  being  an  emblem  at  once  of 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  and  of  the  principles  of  holy  rectitude,  tlie 
true  elements  of  incorruption,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
it  was  established-  When  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples :  "  Ye 
ai'e  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  he  wished  them  to  know,  that  it  was 
their  part  to  exercise  throughout  society  the  same  sanataiy, 
healthful,  purifying,  and  preservative  influence,  which  salt  did  in 
the  things  of  nature.  And  when  again  assei-ting,  that  every  one 
should  have  "  salt  in  themselves,  and  that  every  sacrifice  must  be 
salted  with  salt"  (Mark  ix.  49,  50),  he  intimates,  that  the  pro- 

•  The  probiH^on  of  leaven  and  honey  vias  only  for  tha  usns]  meat-offaring,  and  did 
not  apply  to  tliB  firat-fniita,  aa  liie  firat-fruits  of  everything  had  to  be  presented  to  tlia 
Lord;  henoB  ttie  wave-loavea  were  leavened,  Lev.  miii,  17,  and  honey  is  raentioiiad 
among  the  firstfraits  presented  in  2  Ohron.  xxxi.  6.  The^e,  however,  did  not  come 
niioii  the  altar,  but  were  only  pi&sented  to  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the  prieats. 
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perty,  which  enters  into  the  liv^  of  God's  people,  and  rendei's 
them  a  sort  of  epiritual  salt,  most  be  witluii,  consisting  in  the 
possession  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. — ^The  oil,  symbol  of 
the  grace  of  G-od's  Spirit,  with  which  the  meat-offering  was  to  be 
intermingled,  implied  tliat  every  good  work,  capable  of  being  pre- 
sented to  God,  must  be  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
that  frantincense  was  to  be  put  upon  it,  bespoke  the  connection 
between  good  works  and  prayer,  and  that  all  righteous  action 
should  he  presented  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  devotion.  So  that 
"  the  good  works  of  the  faithful  are  represented  by  the  oil,  as 
prompted,  quickened,  and  matured  by  the  Holy  Spirit-— by  the 
frankincense,  as  made  acceptable  and  borne  heavenwards  in 
prayer — and  by  the  salt,  as  incorruptible,  perpetitally  abiding 
signs,  ajid  fruits  of  God's  covenant  of  grace."  ^ 

'  Kuvti,  Mo3.  Oiifec,  p.  102.     Compare  also  what  was  sM  above  on  the  slio«- 
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SBOTION   EIGHTH. 


D  WITH   BACniFICE 

THE  ItATinCATlOM   OT  THE  COVEWANT — THE  TRIAL   AMD   OFFERING  OF 

JEALOPSS PL'KQATION  FROM  AN  UNCKKTAIN    MU II DEB— ORDINANCE    OB" 

—DEFILEMENTS 
)  WITH    COIlPOEIiAl.    ISSUES    AKU    CHILD- 
BIRTH  THK    NAZAIUTK    AKO    HIS    OI'TEHINGH BlSTIKCTlOfifr  Off    CLEAS 

AND  UNCLEAN  FOOD. 

The  sTibjecis  whicli  we  bring  together  in  tliia  sectioQj  are  of 
a  somewhat  peculiar  and  miscellaneous  nature,  though  they  have 
also  certain  points  in  common.  We  mean  to  introduce,  respecting 
them,  only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
what  more  particulai-ly  belongs  to  each,  as  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples they  embodied  and  illustrated  Lave  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered. The  remarks  to  be  submitted  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
in  connection  with  what  goes  before  respecting  the  gi'eater  and 
more  important  sacrificial  institutions,  and  pre-suppose  an  acquaint- 
ance mth  it. 


THK  KATIf'lCATlON  OF  TUB  COVENANT. 

The  account  given  of  this  solemn  transaction  is  referred  to  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  ix.  18-22),  with  an  especial  re- 
spect to  the  use  then  made  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  that  as  the  inferior  and  teraporaiy  covenant 
tlien  ratified,  required  the  shedding  of  animal  blood,  blood  of  a 
far  higher  and  more  precious  kind  must  have  been  required  to 
seal  the  everlasting  covenant  brought  in  by  Christ,  The  whole 
ceremony  stood  thus :  Moses  had  on  the  previous  day  read  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  "  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  in  the 
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audielice  of  the  people,  with  the  few  precepts  and  judgments  that 
had  been  privately  communicated  to  him  after  their  promulgar- 
tion ;  then,  on  the  following  morning,  he  caused  an  altar  to  be 
built  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  stones  erected  beside  it,  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  tribes  of  the  congregation  ;  certain  young  men, 
appointed  prieata  for  the  occasion,  were  next  sent  to  kiU  oxen  for 
bumt-offerings  and  peace-oiferings,  and  the  blood  of  these  slain 
victims  being  received  in  bfwins,  Moses  diidded  it  into  two  pai'ts 
— the  one  of  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  thereby  making 
atonement  for  their  sins,  and  so  rendering  them  ceremonially  fit 
for  being  taken  into  a  covenant  of  peace  with  God  ;  and  with  the 
other  half— after  having  again  read  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
and  obtained  anew  from  the  people  a  promise  of  obedience, — he 
sprinkled  the  people  themselv^  and  said,  "  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all 
these  words."  It  is  added  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
book  of  the  covenant  was  also  sprinkled ;  which,  we  presume, 
must  have  been  done  with  the  first  half  of  the  blood,  and  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  meaning  and  design  with  which  the  mercy- 
seat,  that  was  afterwards  placed  over  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
was  annually  sprinkled  in  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

The  grand  peculiarity  in  this  sendee  was  manifestly  the  divi- 
sion of  the  blood  between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  and  the  sprinlc- 
ling  of  the  latter  with  the  portion  appropriated  to  tliem.  We 
found  something  similar  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  wh(se  ex- 
tremities were  touched  with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration. 
But  the  action  here  differed  in  various  respects  from  the  other, 
and  was  directed  to  the  special  purpose  of  giving  a  palpable  ex- 
hibition of  the  oneness  that  now  subsisted  between  the  two  par- 
ties of  the  covenant.  KaturaUy  they  stood  quite  apart  from  each 
other.  Bin  had  formed  an  awful  gulph  between  them.  But  Gfod 
having  first  accepted  in  their  behalf  the  blood  of  atonement,  by 
that  portion  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  they  were  brought 
into  a  capacity  of  union  and  fellowship  with  him  ;  and  then,  when 
they  had  soleomly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  terms  on  which 
this  agreement  was  to  be  maintained,  and  which  simply  contained 
a  revelation  of  G-od's  purposes  of  righteousness  in  regard  to  them, 
the  agreement  was  formally  cemented  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
other  part  of  tlie  blood  upon  them.     Thus  they  shared  part  and 
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part  with  God ;  tlie  pnre  and  innocent  life  lie  provided  and  ac- 
cepted in  their  behalf  became  (symbolically)  theirs ;  a  vital  and 
hallowed  bond  united  the  two  into  one ;  God's  life  waa  their  hfe  ; 
God's  table  their  table ;  and  as  a  father  sign  of  this  eonjimetion 
of  feeling  and  interest,  they  partook  of  the  meat  of  the  peace- 
offerings,  which  foi-med  the  second  kind  of  sacrifices  presented. 

The  wonted  and  neceesaiy  hnperfections  of  course  marred  the 
completeness  of  this  service ;  and  in  Christ  alone  and  his  king- 
dom is  a  reality  to  he  found,  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  ease 
and  the  demands  of  God's  righteousness  properly  required.  Here^ 
too,  the  parties  are  naturally  far  asunder,  the  members  of  the  co- 
venant being  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  aa  others. 
And  that  the  covenant  of  reconciliation  and  peace  might  be  esta- 
blished on  a  solid,  satisfactory,  and  permanent  basis,  there  must 
not  only  be  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  that  blood  must  be  such 
as  both  parties  have  a  common  interest  in — such  as  might  be 
truly  called  the  blood  of  reconciliation— blood  flowing  from  the 
heart  of  One,  who  was  equally  the  seed  of  God  and  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  Such,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was  the  blood  of  Jesus  ; 
and  in  it,  therefore,  we  discern  the  real,  the  only  real  bond  of 
peace,  and  sure  foundation  of  an  everlasting  covenant  between 
man  and  God,  He,  whose  conscience  is  sprinkled  with  this,  is 
thereby  made  partaker  of  a  divine  nature ;  he  is  received  into  the 
participation  of  the  life  of  God,  and  is  consecrated  for  evennore 
to  live  in  the  divine  communion,  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
will.  As  the  Father  is  in  Christ,  so  Christ  is  in  him,  and  he  in 
Christ ;  and  nothing  in  privilege  is  wanting  for  his  being  admit- 
ted into  nearest  connection  with  the  Godhead,  or  to  enable  him 
to  bring  forth  such  fi-uite  of  righteousness,  as  are  required  of  the 
possessors  of  such  a  dignity. 

But  a  quration  may  here,  perhaps,  suggest  itself  in  respect  to 
the  covenant  itself,  which  was  ratified  between  God  and  Israel 
in  the  manner  we  have  noticed.  I'or  if  the  terms  of  that  cove- 
nant were,  ae  we  foimerly  endeavoured  to  shew,  specially  and 
peculiarly  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  if  this  law  ia 
equally  binding  on  the  church  now  as  a  permanent  rule  of  duty, 
how  should  it  have  been  taken  as  the  distinctive  covenant  or  bond 
of  agreement  with  Israel  ?  Was  not  this,  after  all,  to  i)lace  Israel 
simply  on  a  footing  with  men  universally  ?    And  does  it  not  ap- 
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pear  something  like  an  incongruity,  to  ratify  such  a  covenant  by 
such  symholical  and  shadowy  services  ?  There  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  room  for  such  c^uestions,  if  this  covenant  were  entirely 
isolated  from  what  went  before,  or  came  after — if  not  taken  in 
connection  with  the  relation  out  of  whicli  properly  it  grew,  and 
with  the  ordinances  and  institutions  by  which  it  was  necessarily 
followed  up.  On  the  one  hand,  the  covenant  was  prescribed  by 
God  as  having  redeemed  his  people  from  a  state  of  bondage,  and 
conferred  on  them  a  title  to  an  inheritance  of  blessing,  thereby 
pledging  himself  to  give  whatever  was  essentially  needed,  to  aid 
them  in  striving  after  conformity  to  its  requirements  of  duty. 
But  while  these  requirements  of  necessity  pointed  to  the  great 
lines  of  religions  and  moral  duty  binding  on  the  chureh  in  every 
age — for  God's  own  character  of  holiness  being  perpetually  the 
same,  he  could  not  then  take  his  people  bound  to  live  according 
to  other  principles  of  duty  tlran  are  always  ohligatory  —  while, 
therefore,  they  necessarily  possessed  that  hroad  and  general  cha- 
racter, still,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Israel  stood, 
many  things,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  came  along  with  what 
properly  constituted  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  which  were 
of  a  merely  national,  shadowy,  and  temporary  kind.  The  redemp- 
tion they  had  obtained  was  itself  but  a  shadow  of  a  greater  one 
to  come,  and  so  also  was  the  inheritance  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, No  adequate  provision  was  yet  made  for  the  higher 
wants  of  their  nature ;  and  though,  even  in  that  lower  territory, 
on  which  Giod  was  avowedly  acting  for  them  and  openly  reveal- 
ing hhnself  to  them,  he  could  not  but  exact  from  them  a  faithful 
endeavour  after  conformity  to  his  law  of  holiness,  as  the  condition 
of  their  abiding  fellowship  with  him,  yet  the  ostensible  provision 
for  securing  this  was  also  manifestly  inadequate,  and  could  only 
be  regarded  as  temporary.  So  that  the  covenant  on  every  hand 
stood  related  to  the  symbolical  and  typical,  though  itself  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  As  it  grew  out  of  relations  having  a 
typical  bearing,  so  it  of  necrasity  brought  with  it  ordinances  and 
institutions  which  had  a  typical  character ;  "  it  had  (appended  to  it, 
or  bound  up  with  it)  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  a  worldly 
sanctuary"  (Heb.  ix.  1.)  These  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  covenant ;  and  the  members  of 
the  covenant  were  bound  to  observe  them,  so  long  as  the  covenant 
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itself  in  t!iat  temporary  form  laafced.  The  new  covenant,  however, 
can  dispense  with  them,  because  it  brings  directly  into  view  the 
things  that  belong  to  salvatioa  in  its  higher  interests,  and  ultimate 
realities.  The  inheritance  now  held  out  in  prospect  is  the  final 
portion  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  redemption  that  provides  for  their 
entrance  into  it  ia  replete  with  all  that  their  necessities  require. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  better  covenant,  both  because  established  upon 
better  promises,  and  furnished  with  ampler  resources  for  carrying 
its  objects  to  a  successful  accomplishment.  Yet,  in  respect  to 
fundamental  principles  and  leading  aims,  both  covena.nts  ai-e  at 
one  ;  a  people  established  in  sacred  union  with  God,  and  bound 
up  to  holiness  that  they  may  experience  the  blessedness  of  such  a 
union — this  is  the  paramount  object  of  the  one  covenant  as  well 
as  of  the  other, 

THE  TIUAT,  A\'D  OFFBEING  OF  .iEALOUSY. 

The  prescribed  ritual  upon  this  subject,  recorded  in  Numb.  v. 
11-31,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Mosaic 
code ;  and  we  introduce  it  here  because  it  can  only  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  covenant^engagement 
between  God  and  Israel.  The  national  covenant  had  its  parallel 
in  every  family  of  Israel,  in  the  marriage-tie  that  bound  together 
man  and  wife.  This  relation,  so  important  generally  for  the  wel- 
Inie  of  mdmduals  and  the  prosperity  of  states,  was  chosen  as  an 
expiessn^  image  of  that  in  which  the  whole  people  stood  to  God  ; 
antl  on  the  understood  connection  between  the  two,  Moses  repre- 
sents m  anothei  place  (Numb.  xv.  39),  as  the  later  prophets  con- 
Ktantlv  do  thf'  people's  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  as  a  com-f 
mittmg  ot  whoiedom  towai'd  God.  It  was,  therefore,  in  accord- 
incc  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  the 
troni,tit  ena<,tmente  should  be  made  respecting  this  domestic  re- 
1  ition,  that  the  behaviour  of  man  and  wife  to  each  other  through- 
out the  lamihea  of  Israel  might  present  a  faithful  image  of  the 
!if  ha^ioui  Isriel  should  maintain  toward  God,  or  if  otherwise,  that 
exemplary  ludgment  might  be  inflicted.  Tliis  was  the  more  ap- 
piopriate  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  propagition  of  a  pure  and  holy  seed,  that  the  covenant 
Ti  If  to  reich  its  great  end  of  blessing  the  world.     So  that  to  bring 
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corruption  and  defilement  into  tbe  marriage-bed,  was  to  pollute 
the  very  channel  of  covenant-blessing ;  and  in  the  most  offensive 
manner  ■violate  the  obligation  to  purity  imposed  in  the  fundamental 
ordinance  of  circumcision.  Adultery,  therefore,  if  fully  ^certained, 
must  be  punished  vdth  death  (Lev.  sx.  10),  as  a  practice  subver- 
eive  of  the  whole  design  of  the  theocratic  constitution.  And  not 
only  must  aacertained  guilt  in  this  respect  be  so  dealt  with,  but 
even  stroi^  suspicions  of  guilt  must  be  furnished  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  matter  by  Bolemii  appeal  to  God,  since  guilt 
of  this  description,  more  tlian  any  other,  is  apt  to  escape  detection 
by  arts  of  concealment,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  woman, 
1ms  many  facilitim  of  doing  so.  It  is  also  on  the  woman  that  most 
depends  for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  fami- 
lies, and  hence  of  greater  moment  that  incipient  tendencies  in  the 
wrong  direction  should  in  her  case  be  met  by  wholesome  checlsB. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  ritual  respecting  the  trial  and 
offering  of  jealousy  was  prescribed.  The  terms  of  the  ritna!  itself 
imply,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  we  know  actually  was, 
that  the  rite  was  to  be  put  in  force  only  when  very  strong  grounds 
of  suspicion  existed  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  But  when 
suspicion  of  such  a  Idnd  arose,  the  man  was  ordained  to  go  with 
his  wife  to  the  sanctuary,  and  appear  before  the  priest.  They  were 
to  take  with  them,  as  a  corban  or  meat-offering,  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah  of  barley-meal,  hut  without  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  oil  and  ffantincense.  The  priest  was  then  to  take  holy  water 
— whence  derived,  it  is  not  said,  but  most  probably  water  ffom  the 
laver  is  meant,  and  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  expressly  renders  it. 
This  water  the  priest  was  to  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  mingle 
it  with  some  particles  of  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
was  then  to  uncover  the  woman's "  head,  and  administer  a  solemn 
oath  to  her — she  meanwhile  holding  in  her  hand  the  corban,  and 
he  in  his  the  vessel  of  water,  which  is  now  called  "  the  bitter  water 
that  causeth  the  curse."  The  oath  was  to  run  thus :  "  K  no  man 
have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  has  not  gone  aside  unto  miclean- 
ness  under  thy  husband  (so  it  should  be  rendered,  meaning,  while 
under  the  law  and  authority  of  thy  husband),  be  thou  free  from 
this  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse.  But  if  thou  hast  gone 
aside  under  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  deffled,  and  some  man 
haTO  lain  with  thee,  while  under  thj'  husband,  the  Lord  make  thee 
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a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people,  by  the  Lord  making  thy 
thigh  to  rot,  and  thy  belly  to  swell ;  and  this  water  that  eauseth 
the  curse,  shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell,  and 
thy  thigh  to  rot."  To  this  the  woman  was  to  say,  Amen,  amen ; 
and  the  priest  proceeding  meanwhile  on  the  supposition  of  the 
woman's  innocence,  was  then  to  blot  out  the  words  of  the  curse 
with  the  bitter  water,  and  afterwards  to  wave  the  offering  of  barley 
flour  before  the  Lord,  burning  a  portion  of  it  on  the  altai- ; — ^which 
done,  lie  was  to  close  the  ceremony  by  giving  the  woman  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water  to  drink. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  rite,  undoubtedly,  was  the  oath 
of  purification.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  said  to  concen- 
trate itself  there.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  character  generaUy 
of  the  Mosaic  economy — a  character  that  attached  to  the  little  as 
well  as  the  great,  to  the  individual  as  well  as  the  general  thinji^ 
belonging  to  it — the  oath  took  the  form  of  the  lex  taUonis  ;  on 
the  one  side,  announcing  exemption  from  punishment,  if  there  was 
freedom  from  guilt ;  and  on  the  other,  denouncing  and  imprecate 
ing,  when  guilt  had  been  incurred,  a  visitation  of  evil  correspond- 
ing to  the  iniquity  corumitted — viz.  corruption  and  unfraitfuhiess 
in  those  pai-te  of  the  body,  which  had  been  prostituted  to  purposed 
of  impurity.  The  draught  of  water  was  added  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  increased  force  and  solemnity  to  the  curse,  and 
supplying  a  kind  of  representative  agency  for  certifying  its  exe- 
cution. It  was  called  bitter,  partly  because  the  very  subjection 
to  such  a  humiliating  service  rendered  it  a  bitter  draught,  and 
also,  because  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  (representatively)  the 
bearer  of  the  Lord's  righteous  jealousy  against  sin,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  be  avenged  of  it ;  hence  also,  the  water  itself  was  to  be 
holy  water,  the  more  plainly  to  denote  its  connection  with  God ; 
and  to  be  mingled  with  dust,  the  dust  of  God's  sanctuary,  in  token 
of  its  being  employed  by  God  with  reference  to  a  curse,  and  to  shew, 
that  the  peraon  who  really  deserved  it  was  justly  doomed  to  shaie 
in  the  original  curse  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  iii.  14,  comp,  Ps.  Ixsii.  9. 
Mio.  vii.  17.)  Of  course,  the  actual  infliction  of  the  curse 
depended  upon  the  will  and  power  of  God,  whose  interference  was 
at  the  time  so  solemnly  invoked,  and  the  action  proceeded  on  the 
belief  of  a  particular  providence  extending  to  individual  cases, 
such  as  would  truly  distinguish  between  the  righteous  and  the 
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wicked.  But  the  whole  MosaJc  economy  was  founded  upon  this 
assumption,  and  justly — since  that  God,  without  whom  a  sparrow 
falletb  not  to  the  ground,  could  not  fail  to  malce  his  presence  and 
his  power  felt  among  the  people,  upon  whom  he  more  peculiarlj' 
put  his  name  ;  nor  refuse  to  make  his  appointed  ordinances  of 
vital  efficacy,  when  they  were  employed  in  the  way  and  for  the 
purpases  to  which  he  had  destined  them,  From  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  the  principle  might 
often  appear  to  men  involved  in  difficulty  as  regarded  its  uniform 
application.  But  that  it  was,  especially  then,  and,  with  certain 
modifications,  is  etill,  a  principle  in  the  divine  govemmentj  no 
believer  in  Scripture  can  reasonably  doubt. 

The  other  and  subordinate  things  in  the  ceremonial — such  as 
the  use  of  an  earthen  vessel  to  contain  the  water,  the  appointment 
of  fiaWe^-meal  for  an  offering,  without  oil  or  incense,  and  the  un- 
covering of  the  woman's  head — admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 
The  two  former,  being  the  cheapest  things  of  their  respective 
kinds,  were  marks  of  abasement,  and  were  intended  to  convey  the 
impre^on,  that  every  woman  should  regard  herself  as  humbled, 
on  whose  account  they  had  to  be  employed.  The  impression  was 
deepened  by  the  alienee  of  oil,  the  symbol  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
incense,  the  symbol  of  acceptable  prayer.  By  the  uncovering  of 
the  head,  this  was  still  more  strildngly  signified,  as  it  deprived 
the  woman  of  the  distinctive  sign  of  her  chastity,  and  reduced  her 
to  the  condition  of  one  who  had  either  to  confess  her  guilt,  or  of 
one  on  trial  to  establish  her  innocence.  The  only  parts  of  the 
transaction  that  are  attended  with  real  difficulty,  are  those  which 
concern  the  presentation  of  the  eorban  of  barley-meal.  Many 
both  defective  and  erroneous  views  have  been  given  of  what  re- 
lates to  these  ;  but  without  referring  more  particularly  to  them, 
we  simply  etat-e  our  substantial  concurrence  with  the  view  of 
Kurtz  (Moaaische  Opfer,  p.  326),  who  has  placed  the  matter,  we 
think,  in  its  proper  light.  This  offering,  which  in  v.  25,  is  called 
"the  jealousy  offering,"  is  also  iu  v.  15,  called  expressly  the  wo- 
man's offering.  And  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  her,  rather 
tlian  with  the  man,  is  plain  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  she 
was  appointed,  during  the  administration  of  the  oath,  to  hold  this 
in  her  hands.  Nor  can  we  justly  understand  more  by  the  direc- 
tion in  v.  1,6,  to  the  man  to  bring  it,  than  that,  as  the  whole  pro- 
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perty  of  t!ie  family  belonged  to  him,  lie  slioiildbe  recjuired  to  fur- 
nish out  of  his  means  wliat  waa  necessaiy  for  the  occasion.  And 
as  the  -woman  was  obliged  to  go  with  him  to  the  eanctuaiy  for 
this  service,  whenever  the  spirit  of  jealousy  so  far  took  po^e^ion 
of  Ills  mind,  the  offering,  though  more  properly  hers,  might  with 
perfect  propriety  be  also  called  the  offering  of  jealousy — ^being 
itself  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  husband.  The 
woman,  as  waa  stated,  during  the  more  important  part  of  the 
ceremony,  held  the  offering  in  her  liands,  while  the  priest  held  in 
his  the  water  of  the  curse.  Tlie  priest,  then,  appeara  as  the  re- 
presentatire  and  advocate  of  the  man  who  holds  his  wife  guilty, 
and,  as  such,  litly  places  himself  before  her  with  the  symbol  and 
pledge  of  the  curse.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining 
her  innocence,  as  fitly  stands  before  him  with  the  symbol  of 
her  innocence,  the  meat-offering,  which  was  an  image  of  good 
works,  and  hence  could  only  be  rendered  by  those  who  were  in  a 
full  state  of  acceptance  with  God.  As  soon  as  the  curse  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  woman  had  respondetl  her  double  Amen,  then 
the  articles  changed  hands.  The  priest  received  from  the  woman 
her  meat-offering,  waved  and  presented  it  to  God,  whose  it  is  to 
try  the  reins ;  so  that,  if  he  found  it  a  true  symbol  of  her  inno- 
cence, he  might  give  her  to  know  in  her  experience,  that  "  the 
curse  causeless  should  not  come."  The  woman,  on  her  part,  re- 
ceived from  the  priest  the  water  of  the  curse,  and  drank  it ;  so 
that,  if  it  were  a  true  syBibol  of  her  guilt,  it  might  be  like  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Lord's  indignation  in  her  innermost  parts. 
Thus  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  If  there  was  guilt  before  Him,  then  the  offering  was  a 
remembrancer  of  iniquity ;  but  if  not,  it  would  be  a  memorial  of 
innocence,  and  a  call  to  defend  the  just  from  false  accusations 
of  guilt.  The  whole  service,  viewed  in  respect  to  individuals,  was 
fitted  to  convey  a  deep  impression  of  the  jealous  care  with  which 
the  holy  eye  of  God  watched  over  even  the  most  secret  violations 
of  the  marriage-vow,  and  the  certainty  with  which  he  would 
avenge  them.  And  viewed  more  generally,  as  an  image  of  things 
pertaining  to  the  entire  commonwealth  of  Israel,  it  proclaimed  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  necessity  of  an  unswerving  and  faithful  adherence 
to  covenan^engagements  with  God,  otherwise  the  curse  of  indelible 
shame,  degradation,  and  misery  would  inevitably  befal  tliem. 
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rURIFICATIOS  FEOM  AN  UNCERTAIN  MTiRDEH, 

The  rite  appointed  to  be  observed  in  this  case  so  far  resembles 
the  preceding  one,  that  they  both  alike  had  respect,  not  to  the  ac- 
tual, bat  only  to  the  possible  guilt  of  the  persons  concerned.  They 
differed,  however,  in  the  probable  estimate  that  was  formed  of  the 
relation  of  tlie  parties  to  the  hypothetical  charge.  The  presump- 
tion in  the  last  case  was  against  the  accused,  here  it  is  rather  in 
their  favour  ;  and  so  the  rite  in  the  one  seemed  more  eapecially 
framed  for  bringing  home  the  charge  of  iniquity,  and  in  the  other 
for  purging  it  away.  The  rite  in  this  case,  however,  should  not 
be  tei-med,  as  it  is  in  the  heading  of  our  English  bibles,  and  as  it 
is  also  very  commonly  treated  by  divines,  the  expiation  of  an  un- 
certain murder  ;  for  there  is  no  proper  atonement  prescribed.  The 
law  is  given  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  and  is  shortly  thfe : — ^When  a  dead 
body  was  found  in  the  field,  in  circumstances  fitted  to  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  the  person  having  come  to  a  violent  end,  while 
yet  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  murderer,  it  was  then  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  guilt  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  either  by 
the  murderer  having  come  from  it,  or  from  his  having  found  con- 
cealment in  it.  That  city,  therefore,  had  a  certain  indefinite  charge 
of  guilt  lying  upon  it — indefinite  as  to  the  parties  really  concerned 
in  the  chaise,  but  most  definite  and  particular  as  r^ards  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime  involved  in  it,  and  the  treatment  due  to  the  per- 
petrator. For  deliberate  murder  the  law  provided  no  expiation. 
Even  for  the  infliction  of  death,  not  deliberately,  but  by  some 
fortuitous  and  unintentional  stroke,  it  did  not  appoint  any  rite  of 
expiation,  but  only  a  way  of  escape,  by  means  of  a  partial  exile. 
Here,  therefore,  where  the  question  is  respecting  a  murder,  the 
prescribed  ritual  cannot  contemplate  a  work  of  expiation.  Nor  is 
the  language  employed  fitted  to  convey  that  idea.  The  elders  of 
the  city  were  enjoined  to  go  down  into  a  vaUey  with  a  stream  in  it, 
bringing  with  them  a  heifer  which  had  never  been  yoked,  and 
there  strike  oif  its  head  by  the  neck.  Then  in  presence  of  the 
priests,  the  representatives  and  ministers  of  Gf  od,  they  were  to  wash 
their  hands  over  the  carcase  of  the  slain  heifer  in  token  of  their 
innocence,  and  to  say,  "  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  nei- 
ther have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto 
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thy  people  of  Israel's  charge.     Aud  (it  is  added)  the  blood  shall 
be  forgiven  them." 

The  forgiveness  here  meant  was  evidently  forgivene^  in  tho 
more  general  sense — the  guilt  in  question  would  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  the  punishment  due  on  account 
of  it  not  inflicted  upon  them.  They  were  personally  cleared  from 
the  guilt,  hut  the  guilt  itself  wt^  not  atoned ;  there  was  a  purga^ 
tion,  but  not  an  expiation.  And,  accordingly,  none  of  liie  usual 
sacrificial  terms  are  applied  to  the  transaction  with  the  heifer.  It 
is  not  called  an  oblation,  a  sacrifice,  a  sin  or  trespass-offering ;  nor 
was  there  any  sprinkling  of  its  blood  upon  the  altar ;  and  even 
the  mode  of  killing  it  was  different  from  that  followed  in  all  the 
proper  sacriiices,  not  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood,  but  by  the  lop- 
ping off  of  the  head.  Indeed,  the  process  was  merely  a  symbolical 
action  of  judgment  and  acquittal  before  the  priests,  not  as  minis- 
ters of  worship,  but  as  officers  of  justice.  The  heifer,  young  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  therefore  chargeable  with  no  blame,  was 
yet  subjected  to  a  violent  death — a  palpable  representative  of  the 
case  of  the  person  whose  life  had  been  wantonly  and  murderously 
taken  away.  The  carcase  of  this  slain  heifer  is  placed  before  the 
elders,  and  over  it,  as  if  it  were  the  very  carcase  of  the  slain  man, 
they  wash  their  hands,  and  solemnly  declare  their  innocence  re- 
specting the  violent  death  that  had  been  infficted  on  him.  The 
prieste,  sitting  as  judges,  receive  the  declaration  as  satisfactory, 
and  hold  the  city  absolved  of  gmlt.  The  washing  of  the  hands  in 
water  was  merely  to  give  additional  solenanity  to  this  declaration, 
and  exhibited  symbolically  what  was  presently  afterwards  announ- 
ced in  words.  Hence,  among  other  allusions  to  this  part  of  the 
rite,  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in 
innocence"  (Ps.  xxvi.  6)  ;  and  the  action  of  Pilate,  when  wishing 
to  establish  his  innocence  respecting  the  death  of  Jesus,  though  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  done  with  any  allusion  to  the  part  here 
performed  by  the  eiders  over  the  body  of  the  heifer,  yet  serves  to 
show  how  natural  it  was  in  the  cii'cumstancra,  according  to  the 
customs  of  antiquity.  The  leading  object  of  the  rite  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  a  sense  of  God's  hatred  of  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood,  and  make  known  the  certainty  with  which  he  would 
make  inquisition  concerning  such  deeds,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  land.     It  was  one  of  the  fences  thrown  ai-ound  the 
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second  table  of  the  law ;  and  if  performed  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
must  have  powerfully  tended  to  clierisii  sentiments  of  humanity 
in  the  minds  of  the  covenant-people,  and  promote  feelings  of  love 
hetween  man  and  man. 

ORDINANCE  OI^  THK  RBI)  HEIFEE. 

The  ordinance  regarding  the  Eed  Heifer  (described  in  Wumh. 
lix,),  had  respect  to  actual  defilements,  though  only  of  a  parti- 
cular Mnd,  and  to  the  means  of  purification  from  them.  The 
defilements  in  question  were  such  as  arose  from  personal  contact 
with  the  dead,  such  as  the  touching  of  a  dead  hody,  or  dwelling 
in  a  tent  where  death  had  entered,  or  lighting  on  the  bone  of  a 
dead  man,  or  having  to  do  with  a  grave  in  which  a  eorj^e  had 
been  deposited.  In  such  cases  a  bodily  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted, \vhich  lasted  seven  days,  and  even  then  could  not  be 
removed  but  by  a  very  peculiar  element  of  cleansing,  viz.  the 
application  of  the  ashes,  misai  with  water,  of  the  body  of  a  heifer, 
red-coloured,  without  blemisli,  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  burnt 
without  the  camp,  and  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  burning. 

In  regard,  first,  to  the  occasion  of  this  very  pecailiar  service,  it 
will  readily  be  understood,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  symbolical  institutions,  the  body  stands  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  image  of  the  soul,  and  its  defilement  and  cleansing 
for  actual  guilt  and  spiritual  purification.  This,  indeed,  was 
clearly  indicated  in  the  ordinance  being  called  "a  purification  for 
sin  "  (ver.  9).  But  it  is  the  soul,  not  the  body,  which  is  properly 
chargeable  with  sin  ;  and  the  whole,  therefore,  of  what  is  here 
described,  was  evidently  intended  to  serve  merely  as  the  shell  and 
outward  representation  of  inward  and  spiritual  realities.  Divine 
truths  and  lessons  were  embodied  in  it  for  all  times  and  ages. 
For,  what  according  to  the  imiform  language  of  scripture,  ia 
death  ?  It  is  the  direful  wages  of  sin— the  visible,  earthly  recom- 
pense, with  which  God  visits  transgression  ;  and  being  in  itself  the 
end  and  consummation  of  aJlnatural  evils,  the  statefrom  whichflesh 
naturally  and  most  of  all  shrinlis  with  instinctive  abhorrence,  it 
is  the  proper  image  of  sin,  both  as  regards  its  universal  prevalence 
This  may  he  said  of  death  only 
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in  the  aspect  it  carries  to  men's  natural  state  and  feelings  ;  and 
much  more  may  the  same  he  affii'mecl  of  it  when  viewed  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  Most  High.  It  stands  in  utter  contrariety  to  his 
blessed  and  glorious  nature.  For,  it  is  Ins  to  have  life  in  himself, 
and  to  be  even  so  inseparably  connected  with  tlie  powers  and  ele- 
ments of  life,  that  no  corniption  can  dwell  in  his  presence.  But 
death  is  the  very  essence  of  cormption  ;  it  is  therefore  most  ab- 
horrent to  hia  nature,  and  has  been  appointed  as  the  proper  doom 
of  sin,  the  sign  and  evidence  of  sin's  exceeding  sinfttlne^. 

This  is  the  painful  trutJi  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  this  rite  about  the  Eed  Heifer.  It  is  a  rite  which  pre- 
sents in  bold  relief  what  was  one  grand  design  of  the  law's  obser- 
vances, the  bringing  of  sin  to  remembrance,  and  teaching  tlie 
necessity  of  men's  being  purified  from  its  pollution.  It  is  true 
thei'O  was  no  actual  sin  in  simply  touching  a  dead  body,  or  being 
in  the  place  where  such  a  body  lay.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  per- 
sons it  was  even  a  matter  of  duty  t^)  defile  one's  self  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  near  relatives.  But  as  the  corporeal  relations 
were  here  made  the  signs  and  interpreters  of  the  spiritual,  there 
was,  in  such  cases,  the  coining,  on  the  part;  of  the  living  body, 
into  contact  witli  what  bore  on  it  the  awful  mark  and  impress  of 
sin — a  breathing  of  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  corruption,  most 
alien  to  the  region,  full  of  incorruptible  and  blessed  life,  where 
Jehovah  has  his  pecuHar  dwelhng.  Therefore,  in  a  symbolical  re- 
ligion hlce  the  Mosaic,  the  neighbourhood  or  touch  of  a  dead  body, 
was  most  fitly  regarded  as  forming  an  interruption  to  the  inter- 
course between  God  and  his  people — as  placing  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  external  unfitness  for  approaching  the  sanctuary  of  his  pre- 
sence and  glory,  or  even  for  having  freedom  to  go  out  and  in  among 
the  liiing  in  Jerusalem  That  sin,  which  is  the  bitter  well-spring 
of  death,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  soul's  peace  and  fellow- 
ship with  God — ^tbat  it  should,  therefore,  be  most  cai'efully  watch- 
ed against  and  shunned — ^that  on  finding  his  conscience  defiled  ivith 
its  pollution,  the  sinner  should  regard  himself  as  incapacitated  for 
holding  intercourse  with  heaven,  or  performing  any  work  of  right- 
eousness, and  should  betake  himself  without  delay  to  the  appoint- 
ed means  of  purification, — these  are  the  important  and  salutary 
truths  which  the  Lord  sought  continually  to  impress  upon  the 
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people  by  means  of  the  bodily  defilements  in  question,  and  the 
channel  provided  for  obtaining  purification. 

In  regard  now  to  the  purifying  apparatus,  there  are  certainly 
some  points  connected  with  it,  which  it  is  scare 
plain  quite  satisfaetorily,  and  which  probably  refer  to  ( 
notions  too  famihat  and  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Moses  to  have  then 
appeared  at  all  strange  or  arbitrary.  But  the  leading  features  of 
the  ordinance  would  present,  we  conceive,  little  difficulty,  were  it 
not  tliat  the  whole  has  been  viewed  in  a  somewhat  mistaken  light. 
Becent,  as  well  as  former,  writers  have  generally  gone  on  the  sup- 
p(«ition  that  the  ideas  concerning  sin,  and  atonement  or  cleansing, 
are  here  represented  in  a  peculiarly  intense  fonn,  and  that  from 
this  point  of  view  everything  must  be  explained.  "We  regard  the 
occasion  as  pointing  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not 
an  ordinance  strictly  spealdng  for  sin,  but  for  a  sort  of  incidental, 
corporeal  connection  with  the  effect  and  fruit  of  sin — ^the  means 
of  purification  not  from  personal  transgression,  but  from  a  merely 
external  contact  with  the  consequence  of  transgression — a  sym- 
bolical ordinance  of  cleansing  for  what,  in  itself,  was  only  a  sym~ 
bohcal  defilement.  Directly,  therefore,  and  properly  it  is  the  flesh 
and  not  the  spirit  that  is  concerned  ;  and  we  might  certainly  ex- 
pect a  marked  inferiority  in  various  respects  between  this  ordi- 
nance, and  such  ordinances  as  were  for  dehverance  from  personal 
transgression.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find.  The  victim  ap- 
pointed was  a  female,  while  in  aU  the  proper  sin-offerings  for  the 
congregation,  a  male,  an  ox,  wa^  required.  And  of  this  victim 
no  part  came  upon  the  altar  ;  even  the  blood  was  only  sprinkled 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  that,  not  hy  the 
high-priest,  but  only  by  the  son  of  the  high-priest ;  and  while 
the  carcase  was  burnt  entire  without  the  camp,  not  even  the  skin 
or  the  dung  was  removed  from  it.  From  the  respect  the  offering 
had  to  bodily  defilemente,  the  priest  and  the  other  persons  engaged 
in  the  work,  contracted  a  similar  defilement,  and  had  to  wash 
their  clothes,  and  bathe  themselves  in  water.  That  the  ashes  were 
regarded  as  in  themselves  clean,  is  obvious  from  a  clean  person 
being  required  to  gather  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  clean  place  ; 
as  also  from  theu  being  the  appointed  means  of  purification.  For 
this  it  was  necessary  that  living  or  running  water  should  be 
poured  upon  them  ;  and  then  during  the  seven  days  that  the  de- 
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filement  from  contact  with  the  dead  lasted,  the  persons  or  articles 
requiring  it  were  twice  sprintled,  first  on  the  third,  then  on  the 
seventh  day  ;  after  which  the  restraint  was  taken  ofi!,  as  to  fellow- 
ship with  the  camp.  Tlie  mixture  of  the  ashes  strengthened  the 
cleansing  property  of  the  water,  not,  however  (as  Bahi-  tliihks),  by 
rendering  it  a  sort  of  wash, — if  that  had  been  all,  common  ashes 
might  have  served  the  purpose — but  rather  from  their  connection 
with  the  sin-offering,  through  whicb  the  curse  of  death  w£k  taken 
away.  And  the  bearing  of  the  whole  on  Christian  times,  with  re- 
spect to  the  higher  work  of  Christ,  is  so  plainly  and  distinctly  in- 
timated in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
further  comment :  "  If  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  \m- 
clean,  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Clirist,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  G-od,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  Gfod  !"  Whoever  looks  with  this  view 
to  the  ordinance,  will  see  in  it  the  perfect  purity  and  completeness 
of  Christ's  character,  the  corrupt  and  loathsome  nature  of  that  for 
which  he  died,  the  efScacy,  and  alone  efficacy  of  his  blood,  so  that 
he  who  has  not  this  applied  to  his  conscience  must  inevitably 
perish. 

[We  have  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
connected  with  this  ordinance,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  but  have,  as  yet,  ended  in  no  satisfactory  result.  The 
female  sex  of  the  victim  (sufBciently  accounted  for,  we  trust, 
above),  has  been  thought  by  Bahr  to  point  to  Eve,  or  the  female 
sex  generally,  as  the  mother  of  hfe  among  men,  and  others  have 
produced  equally  fanciful  reasons.  The  colour  was  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  accounted  of  such  difficult  interpretation,  that  they  con- 
ceived the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the 
discovery  of  it.  With  Bahi  it  is  the  colour  of  blood,  life  :  with 
Hengstenberg  of  sin,  &c.  And  the  latter  recently,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  former  times,  have  found  an  allusion  in  it  to  the 
Egyptian  notion,  that  the  evil  god  Typhon  was  of  red  colour,  and 
the  practice  prevalent  in  Egypt  of  sacrificing  red  bullocka  to  bira. 
Only,  that  the  rite  here  might  savour  somewhat  less  of  heathen- 
ism, not  a  bullock,  but  an  heifer,  was  required,  to  discountenance 
the  idolatrous  veneration  paid  in  Eg3npt  to  the  cow.  We  deem 
it  quite  unneceRwary  to  enter  upon  any  exposure  of  such  fanciiiil 
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notions.  It  was  more  likely,  we  conceive,  that  the  colour  should 
bear  a  respect  to  the  body  or  flesh  of  man,  for  which  immediately 
the  offering  was  presented.  Man's  body  having  been  taken  from 
the  ground,  he  was  called  Adam  (o-s),  and  it  ia  the  same  word, 
only  differently  pointed,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  edom,  which  aig- 
fied  red — probably  because  the  kind  of  redness  denoted  was  a 
sort  of  ground  or  earth-colour.  Without  searching  for  any  more 
recondite  reasons,  one  can  easily  perceive  a  propriety  in  this  pai- 
ticular  victim  being  of  such  a  colour,  as  it  had  more  especially  to 
represent  and  stand  for  the  bodies  of  the  people.  However,  no 
particular  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance.  The 
burning  along  with  the  victim  of  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet 
wool,  has  also  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  suppositions.  The 
cedar  from  its  loftiness,  and  the  hyssop  from  its  smallness,  have 
been  regarded  by  Hengstenherg  (Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  and 
again  in  Commen.  on  Ps.  h.  7)  as  emblems,  the  one  of  the  divine 
majesty,  and  the  other  of  the  divine  condescension.  But  the 
supposition  is  CLuite  arbitrary,  and  has  nothing  properly  to  sup- 
port it  in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  could  scarcely  he  the  lofty  cedar, 
which  was  meant  to  be  used  in  the  ordinance,  for  such  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  desert ;  it  must  rather  have  been  some  species 
of  juniper.  (See  Bib.  Cyclop,  art.  Eres.)  The  hyssop,  it  would 
appear,  was  anciently  thought  to  possess  some  sort  of  medicinal 
or  abstergent  properties,  and  on  that  account  probably  was  so 
much  used  in  purifications.  It  appears  to  have  been  generally 
used  among  the  Hebrews  in  sprinklings,  along  with  some  portion 
of  scarlet  wool.  (Comp.  Ex.  xii.  23 ;  Lev.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  li.  7 ; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  It  is  quite  possible  that  notions  and  customs  re- 
gai'ding  these  articles,  of  which  now  no  certain  information  is  to 
be  had,  may  have  led  to  their  use  on  such  occasions  as  the 
present.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  what  is  said  in  the  case 
of  the  leper  (Lev,  xiv.  6,  7),  that  their  use  was  merely  to  apply 
the  cleansing  or  purifying  element — the  scarlet  and  hyssop  being 
probably  attached  to  a  stick  of  cedar.  On  this  account  a  portion 
of  each  was  here  burnt  along  with  the  carcase  of  the  heifer,  as  the 
whole  together  were  to  furnish  the  means  of  purification.  But 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  matter  farther,  as  certainty  is  unal^ 
tainable,  and  little  comparatively  depends  on  it  for  a  genera! 
understanding  of  the  purport  and  design  of  the  ordinance,] 
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The  case  of  the  leper,  with  its  appointed  means  of  purification, 
stood  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  one  just  considered,  and  the 
lessons  taught  in  each  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same.  Aa 
disease  generally  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  sin,  every  form  of 
disease  might  have  been  held  to  be  polluting,  and  to  have  re- 
quired separate  purifications.  This,  however,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  ceremonial  observances  an  intolerable  bui'den.  One 
disease,  therefore,  was  chosen  in  particulai',  and  that  such  an  one 
as  might  fitly  be  regarded  at  the  head  of  all  diseases,  the  most 
affecting  symbol  of  sin.  This  disease,  that  of  leprosy,  is  described 
■with  much  minutene^  by  Moses  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.),  and  various 
marks  are  given  to  distingnish  it  from  others,  which,  though 
somewhat  resembling  it,  yet  did  not  possess  its  inveterate  and 
virulent  character.  It  began  in  the  formation  of  certain  spots 
upon  the  skin,  small  at  iiret,  but  gradually  increasing  in  dimen- 
sions ;  at  their  first  appearance  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  by  and  by 
presenting  a  white,  scaly  shining  aspect,  attended  by  little  pain, 
but  incapable  of  being  healed  by  any  known  remedy.  Slowly,  yet 
regularly,  the  spots  continued  to  increase,  till  the  whole  body 
came  to  be  overspread  with  them,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  white,  dry,  diseased,  unwholesome  scurf.  But  the  con'uption 
extended  inwardly  while  it  spread  outwardly,  and  affected  even 
the  bones  and  nuirrow ;  the  joints  became  first  relaxed,  tlien  dis- 
located ;  fingers,  toes,  and  even  limbs  dropt  off ;  and  the  body  at 
length  fell  to  pieces,  a  loathsome  mass  of  dissolution  and  decay. 
Such  is  the  description  of  the  disease  given  in  Scripture,  talicn  in 
connection  with  what  is  known  of  certain  bodily  disorders  which 
still  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy.  It  was  disease  manifesting  itself 
peculiarly  in  the  form  of  corruption — a  sort  of  living  death. 

Persons  on  whom  any  apparent  symptoms  were  found  of  this 
disease,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  priests  for  inspection  ;  and  if 
it  was  ascei-tained  to  be  real  leprosy,  then  the  diseased  was  re- 
moved into  a  separate  apartment,  and  shut  out  of  the  camp,  or 
the  city,  as  a  person  pohtieally  dead.  So  rigidly  was  this  regu- 
lation enforced,  that  even  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Mosea,  could  not 
obtain  exemption  from  it ;  nor  at  a  later  period  king  Azariah, 
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since  we  are  told,  that  from  tlie  time  he  was  smitten  with  I( 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  "  he  dwelt  in  a  several  house"  (3  Kings 
XV.  5) — literally,  a  house  of  emancipation,  as  one  discharged  from 
the  ordinary  service  and  occupations  of  the  Lord's  people.  Even 
in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  where  the  divine  laws  were  by  no 
means  so  strictly  observed,  the  history  presents  to  our  view  lepers 
dwelling  in  a  separate  house  before  the  gate,  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  even  during  the  etraitness  of  a  siege.  (2 
Kings  vii.  siii.)  And  that  there  was  a  place  or  hill  set  apart  for 
such  in  Jerusalem,  and  called  by  their  name,  may  be  inferred 
from  Jer.  xssi.  38,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  hill  G-areb, 
which  means,  the  hill  of  the  leprous. 

Besides  this  careful  separation  of  the  leper,  he  was  to  carry  about 
with  him  eveiy  mark  of  sorrow  and  distre^,  goir^  with  rent 
clothes,  with  bare  and  uncovered  head,  with  a  bandage  on  the  chin 
or  lip,  and  when  he  saw  any  one  approaching,  was  to  give  timely 
warning  of  his  condition  by  crying  out,  "Unclean,  unclean!"  Why, 
we  naturally  ask,  all  this  in  the  case  only  of  leprosy  ?  It  could  not 
be  simply  because  it  was  a  severe  and  dangerous  disease,  for  no 
other  disease  was  ordered  to  have  such  signs  of  grief  attached  to 
it,  nor  did  they  give  occasion  to  unclearmess,  excepting  the  disor- 
ders connected  with  generation  and  birth — ^presently  to  be  noticed. 
Neither  could  such  sii^ular  precautions  and  painful  treatment 
have  been  employed  here  on  accoimt  of  the  infectious  character  of 
the  disease,  as  if  the  great  object  were  to  prevent  it  spreading 
around.  For,  had  that  been  all,  several  of  the  things  prescribed 
would  have  been  needless  aggravations  of  the  distress,  such  as  the 
rent  clothes,  bare  head,  and  covered  chin ;  and,  besides,  the  dis- 
e^ea  which  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy,  and  which  are  understood 
to  possess  the  same  general  character,  though  hereditary,  are  now 
known  not  to  be  infectious ;  while  the  really  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  fevers,  or  the  plague,  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  law, 
either  as  regards  uncleanness  or  purification. 

The  only  adequate  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  manner 
in  which  leprosy  was  thus  viewed  and  treated,  was  its  fitness  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  sin,  and  of  the  treatment  those  who  indulge 
in  sin  might  expect  at  the  hand  of  God,  It  was  the  visible  sign 
and  expr^sion  upon  the  living,  of  what  (rod  thought  and  felt 
upon   the  subject.     Hence,   when  he   manifested  his  righteous 
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severity  toward  particular  persons,  and  testified  bia  displeasure 
against  their  sins  by  the  infliction  of  a  boddy  disease,  it  was  in  tbe 
Tisitation  of  leprosy  that  tbe  judgment  conunonly  took  effect,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  Miriam,  Uzziab,  and  Gfebaai,  Hence,  also,  Moses 
warned  tbe  people  against  incurring  such  a  plague  (Deut.  xxiv, 
9)  ;  and  wben  David  besought  the  infliction  of  God's  judgment 
upon  tbe  bouse  of  Joab,  leprosy  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  he 
■wished  it  ndght  appear.  (2  Sam.  iii  29).  So  general  was  tbe 
feeling  in  this  respect,  that  the  leproua  were  proverbially  called 
the  smitten,  i.  e.  the  smitten  of  God,  and  from  tbe  Messiah  being 
described  in  Isaiah  as  so  smitten,  certaia  Jewish  interpreters  in- 
ferred that  he  would  be  afflicted  with  leprosy,  {Hengst.,  Cbristol. 
on  Isaiah  liii.  4).  Now,  viewing  tbe  disease  thus,  as  a  kind  of 
visible  copy  or  image  of  sin,  judicially  inflicted  by  tbe  immediate 
hand  of  God  on  the  living  body  of  the  sinner,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  leper  especially  should  have  been  regarded  as 
an  object  of  defilement,  as  theocratically  dead,  until  he  was  re- 
covered and  purified.  He  bore  upon  him  tbe  impress  and  mark 
of  iniquity,  the  begun  and  spreading  corruption  of  death,  tbe  ap- 
palling seal  of  Heaven's  condemnation.  He  was  a  sort  of  death 
in  life,  a  walldng  sepulchre  (Spencer,  "  sepulchrum  ambulans"), 
unfit  while  in  such  a  state  to  draw  near  to  tbe  local  habitation  of 
God,  or  to  have  a  place  among  tbe  living  in  Jerusalem,  And  bia 
exiled  and  separate  condition,  his  disfigured  dress,  and  lamentable 
appearance,  while  they  proclaimed  the  sadness  of  his  case,  bore 
striking  testimony  at  the  same  time  to  the  holiness  of  Grod,  and 
solemnly  warned  all  who  saw  bim  to  beware  how  they  should  of- 
fend against  Him.  But  these  things  are  written  also  for  our 
learning,  and  tbe  malady  with  its  attendant  evils,  though  no  longer 
visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  speaks  still  to  the  ear  of  faith.  It  tells 
us  of  the  insidious  and  growing  nature  of  sin,  spreading,  if  not 
arreted  by  the  merciful  interposition  of  God,  from  small  begin- 
nings to  an  universal  corruption — of  tbe  inevitable  esclusion 
which  it  brings  wben  indulged  in,  from  tbe  fellowship  of  God,  and 
the  society  of  the  blessed — of  the  deplorable  and  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  stUl  subject  to  its  sway — and  of  the  compe- 
tency of  divine  grace  alone  to  bring  deliverance  from  the  evil. 

The  purification  of  tbe  leper  had  three  distinctly  marked  stages. 
Tbe  first  of  these  bore  respect  to  hie  reception  into  the  visible  com- 
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munifcy  of  Israel,  the  next  to  hia  participation  in  their  Bacred 
chavacter,  and  the  last  to  his  full  re-establishment  in  the  favour 
and  fellowship  of  God.  When  God  was  pleased  to  recover  him 
from  the  leprosy,  and  the  priest  pronounced  him  whole,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  leave  his  isolated  position  outside  the  camp  or 
city,  two  living  clean  birds  were  to  be  taken  for  him  ;  the  one  of 
which  was  then  to  be  Idlled  over  a  vessel  of  living  or  fresh  water, 
80  that  the  blood  might  intermingle  with  the  water,  aixd  the  other, 
after  being  dipt  in  this  blood-water,  was  let  loose  into  the  open 
field.  That  the  two  birds  were  properly  only  one  offei'ing,  like  the 
twogoata  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  that  theyrepresentedtheleper 
in  his  two  different  states,  is  clear  ae  day.  The  death  of  the  one 
imaged  the  doom  that  lay  upon  him  on  account  of  his  impurity, 
and  which  waa  only  prevented  from  taking  full  effect  upon  him  by 
the  special  intervention  of  divine  goodness.  The  dipping  of  the 
other  bird  in  the  blood  of  the  former  one,  mingled  with  water, 
accompanied  with  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood  on  the  leper  himself, 
this  represented  his  participation  in  the  life  that  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  him — a  life,  as  imaged  in  the  other  bird,  of  enlargement 
and  freedom.  As  partaker  in  this  new  life,  he  saw  in  that  bird's 
dismissal,  to  fly  wherever  it  pleased  among  the  other  fowls  of 
heaven,  his  own  liberty  to  enter  into  the  society  of  Uving  men,  and 
move  freely  up  and  down  among  them.  But  in  token  of  his  actual 
participation  in  the  whole,  and  his  being  now  separated  from  his 
uncleanness,  he  must  wash  his  clothes  and  hie  flesh  also,  even  shave 
his  hair,  that  every  remnant  of  liis  impurity  might  appear  to  be 
removed,  and  nothing  be  left  to  mar  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  was  no  proper  atonement,  and  though 
the  ban  was  so  far  removed  that  the  leper  was  now  regarded  as  a 
living  man,  and  could  enter  into  the  society  of  other  Jiving  men, 
he  was  by  no  means  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  member  of 
God's  covenant.  He  had  to  remain  for  an  entire  week  out  of  his 
own  dwelling.  Then  for  his  restoration  to  the  full  standing  of  an 
Israelite,  he  had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  tresspass-oflering,  another 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  another  still  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  the 
usual  meat-offering,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  lamb  for  the  trespass- 
offering  and  the  log  of  oil  were  for  his  consecration— the  second 
st^e  of  the  process  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  first  waved 
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before  the  Lord.  Then  with  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  tres- 
pass-offering, the  priest  spiinkled  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  the  great  toe  of  his  right  footj  repeating  the  same 
action  afterwards  with,  the  oii^  and  pouring  also  some  upon  his 
head.  Thi?  action  mth  the  blood  and  oil  was  much  the  eams 
with  tliat  observed  in  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood ;  but  dif- 
fered, in  that  the  blood  used  on  this  ocratsion  was  that  of  a  trea- 
hereas  the  blood  used  on  the  other  was  that  of  a 
The  service  still  further  differed,  in  that  here  the 
consecration  came  first,  whereas  as  in  the  case  of  Aaron  the  sin 
and  burnt-offering  preceded  it.  The  differences,  however,  are  such 
as  naturally  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  restored 
leper.  As  a  man  under  the  ban  of  God  and  the  doom  of  death,  he 
had  lost  his  place  in  the  Idngdom  of  priests — the  Lord's  conse- 
crated family.  By  a  special  act  of  consecration  he  must  be  re- 
ceived again  into  the  number  of  this  family,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  any  part  in  the  usual  services  of  the  congregation. 
And  the  blood  by  which  this  was  chiefly  done,  was  most  appro- 
priately taken  from  the  blood  of  a  trespass  or  guilt-offering,  because 
having  forfeited  his  life  to  God,  there  was  here,  according  to  the 
general  nature  of  such  an  offering,  the  payment  of  the  recLuired 
ransom,  the  (eymboHcal)  discharge  of  the  debt ;  so  that  he  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  installed  as  the  Lord's  freeman,  and  conse- 
crated for  his  service.  The  consecration  of  Aaron,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  that  of  one  who  already  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  only  required  an  immediate  sanctiiication  for  th  e  pecu- 
liar and  distinguished  office  to  which  he  was  ki  be  raised.  It, 
therefore,  came  last,  and  the  blood  used  was  fitly  taken  of  the 
peace-offering.  But  when  the  recovered  leper  had  been  thus  far 
restored — his  feet  standing  within  the  sacred  community  of  tJod's 
people,  his  head  and  members  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  divine 
refreshment  and  gladness,  he  was  now  permitted  and  required  to 
consummate  the  process  by  bringing  a  sin-offering,  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  a  meat-offering,  that  his  access  to  God's  sanctuary,  and 
his  fellowship  with  God  himself,  might  be  properly  established. 
What  could  more  impressively  bespeak  the  arduous  and  solemn 
nature  of  the  work,  by  which  the  outcast,  polluted  and  doomed 
sinner  regains  an  interest  in  the  Idngdom  and  blessing  of  God  ! 
The  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  appropriated  by  a  sincere  repents 
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ance  and  a  living  faith,  this,  but  this,  alone  can  accomplieh  the 
restoration.  Till  that  ia  done,  there  is  only  exclusion  from  the 
family  of  God,  and  alienation  from  the  life  that  is  in  him.  But 
that  truly  done,  the  child  of  death  lives  again,  he  that  was  lost  is 
again  found.^ 


DEFILEMENTS  AND  FDBIPICATIONS  OONHECTED  WITH  COKPOREAl, 
ISSUES  ASD  THE  PBOPAGATION  OF  SEED. 

A  considerable  variety  of  prescriptions  exist  in  the  boobs  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  relating  to  theae  defilements  and  purifi- 
cations ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  refrain  from  going  into  par- 
ticulars, and  content  oiu^elvea  with  giving  their  general  scope  iind 
design.  The  laws  upon  the  subject  are  to  be  found  cbiefiy  in  the 
12th  and  the  15th  ch,  of  Levifcicns,  the  one  relating  to  the  un- 
cleanness  arising  from  the  ^ving  birth  to  children,  and  the  other 
to  that  arisingfrom  issues  in  the  oigans  therevrith  connected.  The 
impuritiM  of  this  class  were  all  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  production  of  life.  And  it  may  seem  strange,  at  first 
sight,  that  production  and  birth,  as  well  as  disease  and  death,  should 
have  been  marked  in  the  law  as  the  occasions  of  defilement.  It 
would  be  not  only  strange,  but  inexplicable,  were  it  not  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  the  inherent  depravity  of  nature  growing 
out  of  it.  By  reason  of  this  the  powers  of  human  life  are  tainted 
with  corruption,  and  aU  that  pertains  to  the  production  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  its  cessation,  appears  enveloped  in  the  garments  of  im- 
purity. That  the  whole  was  viewed  in  this  strictly  moral  light, 
and  not  in  relation  to  natural  health  or  cleanliness,  is  evident — not 
only  from  the  predominantly  ethical  character  of  the  whole  legis- 
lation of  Moses,  but  also  from  the  bind  of  purifications  prescribed, 
in  which  aionement  is  spoken  of  as  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 

'  We  hftve  said  uothing  o{  what  is  called  the  leprosy  of  clothes  and  honses,  for 
nothiog  certiun  is  known  of  the  thing  itself — although  Michaelis  speaks  dogmatically 
enough  about  botlu  Tha  n-hole  of  what  he  bhjs  upon  the  leprosy  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  thoroughly  earthly  <j)ne  of  the  author's  mind;  and  if  Mosea  hod  looked  no  higher 
tlian  he  represents  him  to  have  done,  he  would  certainly  have  been  ]iltle  entitled  to  be 
lOgarded  as  a  messenger  of  Heaven.  The  luprosy  in  garments  and  houses  was  evi- 
dently considered  and  treated  as  an  image  of  that  in  man  ;  and  on  that  account  alone 
was  purification  or  destruction  ordered,  ^e  Hengsteuberg's  Cbristol.  on  Jer.  xni^i. 
38  ;  BftorDgarten  on  Lev.  lii.  xiii. 
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parties  concerned  (Lev.  sii.  6,  xv.  30)  ;  and  also  from  the  refer- 
ences made  to  the  cases  under  consideration  in  other  parts  of 
Sciiptnre — as  in  Ezek.  xxsvi  17,  Lam.  i,  17 — ^which  point  to  them 
as  defilements  in  a  moral  respect.  There  is  no  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject,  or  accounting  for  the 
place  assigned  such  tliinga  in  the  symbolical  ritual  of  Mosea,  ex- 
cepting on  the  ground  of  that  moral  taint,  which  was  beheved  to 
pervade  all  the  powers  and  productions  of  human  nature,  and  thus 
regarding  ^em  as  an  external  emhodiment  of  the  truth  uttered 
by  the  Psalmist,  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me"  (Pa.  ii  5,)  Some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
tbomselves  have  virtually  expressed  this  idea,  as  in  the  following 
quotation  produced  from  one  of  them  by  Ainsworth  on  Lev.  xii,  4, 
"  No  sin-offering  is  brought  but  only  for  sin ;  and  it  seemeth  unto 
me,  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  matter,  concerning  the  sin  of 
the  old  sei'pent" — the  sin,  namely,  inti'oduced  by  the  temptation 
of  the  old  serpent,  and  in  immediate  connection  mth  the  moral 
weakness  of  the  woman. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  a  reference  to  that  ori^nal  act  of  transgression 
that  we  can  most  easily  explain,  both  the  general  nature  of  the 
legal  prescriptions  respecting  defilements  and  purifications  of  this 
sort,  and  some  of  the  more  strildng  peculiarities  belonging  to  them. 
In  what  took  plaoe  in  that  fundamental  transaotion  an  image  was 
presented  of  what  was  to  be  ever  afterwards  occurring.  The  wo- 
man having  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  transaction,  she  was 
made  to  reap  in  her  natural  destiny  most  largely  of  its  bitter  fruits  ; 
and  that  especially  in  respect  to  child-bearing :  "  Unto  the  woman 
he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  son'ow  and  thy  conception,  and 
in  sorrow  ehalt  thou  bring  forth  eluldron."  No  doubt,  the  evil 
originating  in  the  faU  was  to  cleave  to  the  nature,  and  appear  in 
the  condition  of  each  portion  of  the  human  family  ;  but  in  the 
female  portion  the  signs  of  it  were  to  be  most  apparent,  and  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  bearing  of  children.  This  one 
fact,  prominently  written  in  God's  word,  and  perpetually  exempli- 
fied in  history,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  peculiar  stress  laid  on 
the  case  of  the  female  in  the  regulations  of  the  law.  The  occasions 
tliat  called  for  purification  on  the  other  side,  were  comparatively 
rare  ;  but  in  hers  they  were  of  constant  recurrence.  And  hence 
also,  partly  at  least,  is  to  be.explained  the  difference  in  regard  to  the 
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contimianee  of  the  period  of  her  uncleanness,  when  the  birth  Was 
a  female  child,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  birth  of  a 
male.  In  the  one  case  a  term  of  seven  days  only  of  total  separa- 
tion from  the  usual  business  and  intercourse  of  life,  and  three  and 
thirty  more  from  the  sanctuary  ;  but  in  the  other  a  term  of  four- 
teen days  of  total  separation,  and  sixty-six  more  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  was  not  from  any  physical  diyersity  in  the  cases,  as  regards 
the  mother  herself,  that  the  two  periods  in  the  latter  case  were 
exactly  the  double  of  those  in  the  former  ;  but  because  it  was  the 
birth  of  one  of  that  sex,  with  which  the  signs  of  corruption  in  thk 
respect  were  more  peculiarly  connected.  Partly,  we  say,  on  this 
account,  not  wholly  ;  for  the  express  mention  of  circumcision  ia 
the  ease  of  the  male  child  (ch.  xii.  v.  3),  seems  plainly  intended 
to  ascribe  to  that  circumstance  a  portion  of  the  difference.  The 
first  stage  of  the  mother's  cleansing  terminated  with  the  cir- 
cumcision of  her  son.  On  the  eighth  day  he  had  the  corruption 
of  his  fleshly  nature  (symboUcally)  removed,  and  stood,  as  it  were, 
by  himself,  as  the  mother  also  by  herself.  The  terms  of  separa- 
tion, therefore,  were  fitly  shortened,  so  as  to  make  the  one  only  a 
full  week,  and  the  other  a  fnll  month.  But  in  the  ease  of  a  female 
child  there  was  no  ordinance  to  distinguish  so  precisely  between 
the  mother  and  her  offspring ;  and  as  if  there  were  a  prolonged 
comiection  in  what  occasioned  the  defilement,  so  there  was  for  hei 
a  prolonged  period  of  separation  from  social  life,  and  access  to  the 
sanctuary.  Together  with  the  other  circumstances  referred  to, 
this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  seeming  anomaly ;  and  serves 
also  to  render  more  obviously  and  conclusively  certain  the  refer- 
ence in  the  whole  matter  to  moral  considerations. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging  on  the  prescribed  means  of 
purification.  They  were  such,  both  in  the  case  of  men  and  women, 
as  to  bear  distinct  reference  to  guilt,  and  to  renewed  surrender  to 
the  Lord's  service.  A  sin-offering,  as  well  as  a  bumt-offering  was 
necessary.  But  to  render  the  way  of  pardon  and  acceptance  open 
to  all,  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  were  allowed  to  be  substituted  for 
the  more  expensive  offerings. 

THE  HAZABITB  AND  HIS  OFFGHINGS. 

The  institution  of  the  Nazarite  vow  is  introduced  without  any 
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explanation  (Numb,  vi.),  either  as  to  the  maimer  or  the  reason  of 
its  ordinal  appointment ;  and  some  have  hence  inferred  that  its 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  Egypt,  and  only  its  proper  regulation  to 
he  ascribed  to  Moses.  But  no  traces  of  it  hare  been  found  among 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  nor  could  it  properly  exist  there.  The 
Nazarit«  was  to  be  a  living  type  and  image  of  holinesa,  he  was  to 
be  in  his  person  and  habits  a  sjinbol  of  sincere  consecration  and 
devotedness  to  the  Lord,  It  was  no  mere  ascetical  institution,  as 
if  the  outward  bonds  and  restraints,  the  self-denials  in  meat  and 
drink,  were  in  themselves  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Such  a  spirit 
was  as  foreign  to  Judaism  as  it  is  to  Christianity.  The  Nazarite 
was  an  acted,  symbolical  lesson  in  a  rehgious  and  moral  respect ; 
and  the  outward  observances  to  which  he  was  bound,  were  merely 
intended  to  exhibit  to  the  bodily  eye  the  separation  from  every 
thing  sinfid  and  impure  required  of  the  Lord's  servants. 

The  import  of  the  name,  Nazarite,  is  simply  the  separate  one, 
and  the  vow  he  took — in  all  ordinary  cases,  voluntarily  took — 
upon  him,  is  said  to  have  heen  (v,  2.)  "  for  separating  to  the 
Lord,"  What  was  implied  in  this  separation  ?  There  must 
have  been,  unquestionably,  a  withdrawing  from  one  class  of 
things  as  unbefitting,  that  there  might  he  the  more  free  and 
devoted  application  to  another  class,  as  proper  and  becoming. 
And  we  shall  best  understand  what  both  were  by  glancing  at  the 
requirements  of  the  vow. 

The  first  was  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  strong  drink ;  irom 
whatever  was  made  of  grapes — -torn  grapes  themselves,  whether 
moist  or  dried,  from  everything  belonging  to  the  vine.  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intoxicating  property  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  which  formed  the  ground  of  this  prohibition ;  for  special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  strength  of  the  drink ;  and  as  the  vine  in 
Eastern  countries  was  the  chief  source  of  such  drink  (although 
other  ingredients,  it  would  seem,  were  sometimes  added  to  increase 
the  strength)  not  only  wine  itself,  but  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  every 
bhape,  even  in  forms  without  any  intoxicating  tendency,  was  in- 
tej  dieted — that  the  separation  might  be  the  more  marked  and 
complete  A  like  abstinence  was  imposed  upon  the  priests  when 
t,nt>aged  in  sacred  ministi'atious  (Lev.  x.  8).  Like  the  ministering 
pnest,  the  Nazarite  was  peculiarly  separated  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
Ills  diinlr,  not  less  than  other  things,  he  was  to  be  an  embodied 
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lesson,  regarding  the  manner  in  wbicli  tbe  divine  service  was  to  be 
performed.  This  service — such  was  the  import  of  that  part  of 
the  Naaarite  institution — reijuirea  a  withdrawal  and  separation 
from  whatever  imfite  for  active  spiritual  employment — from  everj'- 
thing  which  stupiiies  and  benumbs  the  powers  of  a  divine  life, 
and  disposes  the  heart  for  carnal  pleasure  and  excitement,  rather 
than  for  sacred  duty.  There  must,  indeed,  be  a  careful  and  be- 
coming reserve  in  regard  to  the  means  and  occasions  of  a  literal 
intosjcatiou ;  but  noi  ia  respect  to  these  (done.  The  more  in- 
ward and  engrossing  love  of  money— -the  eager  pursuit  after 
worldly  aggrandizement — or  the  delights  of  a  soft  and  luxurious 
ease,  may  as  thoroughly  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  incapacitate 
the  soul  for  spiritual  employment  as  the  more  grovelling  vice  of 
indulgence  to  excess  in  Hquor.  From  all  such,  therefore,  the  true 
servant  of  Giod  is  here  warned  to  abstain,  and  admonished  to  keep 
his  vessel,  in  soul  and  body,  as  holiness  to  the  Lord. 

The  next  thing  exacted  of  the  Nazarite  was  to  leave  his  hair 
unshorn.  And  this  w^  so  different  from  the  prevailing  custom, 
yet  so  Btrictly  enjoined  upon  him,  tliat  it  might  be  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  badge  of  his  condition.  Hence,  if  by  accidentally 
coming  into  contact  with  any  unclean  object,  hie  vow  was  broken, 
be  had  to  shave  his  head  and  enter  anew  on  his  course  of  service. 
So  also,  when  the'period  of  the  vow  was  expked,  his  hair  was  crept 
and  burned  as  a  sacred  thing  upon  the  altar.  Thus  he  was  said 
to  bear  "  the  consecration  (literally  the  separation,  the  distinctive 
mark,  the  crown)  of  his  Gf  od  upon  his  head."  The  words  readily 
suggest  to  us  those  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi,  10,  and  the 
appointment  itself  is  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  idea 
there  expressed.  Speakmg  of  the  propriety  of  the  woman  wearing 
long  hair,  as  given  to  her  by  nature  for  a  modest  covering,  and  a 
token  of  subjection  to  her  husband,  the  Apostle  adds,  that  "for 
this  reason  she  must  have  power  upon  her  head ;"  *'.  e.  (taking 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  as  circumcision  for  the  covenant, 
Gfen.  xvii.  10),  she  must  wear  long  hair,  covering  her  head,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  power  under  which  she  stands,  a  sign  of  her  subjec- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  man.  For  the  same  reason,  because 
the  hair  did  not  cover  the  face,  a  veil  was  added,  to  complete  the 
sign  of  subjection.  But  the  man,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
eartlily  superior,  and  being  in  his  manly  freedom  and  dignity  the 
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image  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  ghould  have  his  face  unveiled,  aud  hia 
hair  cropt ;  hence,  it  was  counted  even  a  shame,  a  renouncing  of 
the  proper  standing  of  a  man,  a  mark  of  effeminate  weakness  and 
degeneraey  for  men,  like  Absalom,  to  cultivate  long  tresses.  But 
the  Nazarite,  who  gave  himself  up  by  a  solemn  vow  of  consecra^- 
tion  to  God,  and  who  should  therefore  ever  feel  the  authority  and 
the  power  of  his  God  upon  him,  most  fitly  wore  his  hair  long,  as 
the  hadge  of  his  entire  and  wilhng  subjection  to  the  law  of  his  God. 
By  the  wearing  of  this  badge  he  taught  the  church  then,  and  the 
church,  indeed,  of  all  times,  that  the  natural  power  and  authority 
of  man,  which  in  nature  is  so  apt  to  run  out  into  self-will,  stub- 
bornness, and  pride,  must  in  gvace  yield  itself  up  to  the  direction 
and  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  The  true  child  of  God  has  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  control  and  mastery  of  his  own  condition.  He 
feele  he  is  not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price,  and,  therefore, 
bound  to  glorify  God  with  his  body  and  spirit,  which  are  his,"- 

The  only  other  restriction  laid  upon  the  Nazaiite,  of  a  special 
land,  was  in  regard  to  contracting  defilement  from  the  dead ;  for, 
like  the  priest,  he  was  discharged  from  entering  into  the  cham- 
ber of  death  and  mourning  for  his  nearest  relatives.  Separated 
for  God,  in  whose  presence  death  Eind  corruption  can  have  no 
place,  the  Nazarite  must  ever  be  found  in  the  habitations  and  the 
society  of  the  living.  He  must  have  no  fellowship  with  what 
bore  so  distinctly  impressed  on  it  the  curse  and  wages  of  sin. 
But  this  sin  itself  is,  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  life,  what 
death  is  in  the  naturaL  It  is  the  corruption  and  death  of  the 
sold.    And  as  the  Nazarite  was  here  also  an  embodied  lesson  re- 

'■  We  dfem  tlvis  by  iiineh  the  moat  natural  and  appropriate  vievf  of  the  Naaai'ite's 
long  hair.  It  la  not  a  new  one,  but  ca>y  be  found  (though  onl/,  iudeed,  as  one  among 
othei'  reaeons),  in  Ainsworth,  and  later  commentators;  laet  and  best  in  Baumgattan 
Comm.  on  Numb.  vi.  It  also  renders  the  best  explanation  of  the  loss  of  power  in  Sam- 
eon,  flowing  from  his  allowing  his  bmr  to  bo  shorn — for  this,  viewed  in  Iha  light  pre- 
sented above,  betokened  the  breaking  of  his  alleglanee  to  his  God,  ceasing  to  make 
God's  arm  hia  dependence,  and  God's  will  Me  Tule.—'Tiie  idea  of  Hengstenberg,  Egjpt, 
and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190,  that  the  loi^  Uaii'  was  a  sign  of  the  Nazaiite's  withdraw- 
ing from  tlie  world  to  give  himself  to  the  Lord,  sepai'ating  from  the  world's  habits  and 
business,  is  not  sufBdentlj  grounded ;  moi'e  especially,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Nazaiite  Tovr  bound  men  actually  to  cease  from  worldly  employments.  The  idea  of 
Efthr,  that  the  liair  of  men  corresponds  to  the  gross  of  the  eai'th,  the  blossoms  aud 
leaves  of  trees,  and  thas  imaged  the  spintnal  blossoms  and  productions  of  men,  the 
fruilB  of  holiness— ^S  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  commend  itself  Ifl  any  One, 
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gardiog  things  spiritual  and  divine,  he  was  a  living  epistle,  that 
might  he  known  and  read  of  all  men,  warning  them  to  resist 
temptation,  and  flee  from  sin — teaching  them  that,  if  they  would 
live  to  God,  they  must  walk  circmnspectly,  and  strive  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Such  persons  in  Israel  must  have  been  eminently  useful,  if 
raised  up  in  sufficient  number,  and  going  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
through  the  fulfilment  of  their  vow,  in  keeping  alive  upon  men's 
eoneoiencea  the  holy  character  of  God's  service,  and  stimulating 
them  to  engage  in  it.  The  Nazarites  are  hence  mentioned  by 
Amos  along  with  prophets,  as  among  the  chosen  instruments 
whom  God  provided  for  the  good  of  his  people,  in  proof  of  his 
covenant- faithfulness  and  love :  "  And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons 
for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for  Naaarites"  (ii.  11). 
They  were  a  kind  of  inferior  priesthood  in  the  land— by  their 
manner  of  life,  as  the  priests,  by  the  duties  of  their  office,  acting 
the  pai-t  of  symbolical  lights  an,d  tfiachers  to  Israel,  And  the 
institution  waa  farther  honoured  by  being  connected  with  three 
of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God — Samson,  Samuel,  and  John 
the  Baptist — on  whom  tlie  vow  was  imposed  from  their  very  birth, 
to  shew  that  they  were  destined  to  some  special  and  important 
work  of  God.  This  destination  to  a  high  and  peculiar  seiTice,  in 
connection  with  the  Naaarite  vow,  gtUl  more  clearly  indicated  its 
symbolical  character  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  end  of  the  institution 
appears  to  be  always  the  more  fully  realized,  the  higher  the  indi- 
vidual's calling,  and  the  more  entirely  he  consecrated  himself  to 
ita  fulfilment.  Of  the  three  Nazarites  referred  to,  f 
unc[uestionably  the  least,  because  in  him  the  spiritual  s 
and  surrender  to  the  Lord  was  most  imperfect ;  he  did  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  which  his  singular  gift  of  corporeal  strength 
exposed  him,  of  trusting  too  much  to  self ;  and  the  gift.,  when 
exercised,  led  him  to  act  chiefly  on  the  lower  and  merely  phy- 
sical territory.  Though  in  one  respect  a  remarkable  witness  of 
the  wonderful  thin^  which  God  could  do  even  on  that  territory 
by  a  single  instrument  of  working,  he  yet  proved  in  another  a 
sad  monument  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  instruments  to  regenerate 
and  save  Israel,  A  far  higher  manifestation  of  divine  power  and 
goodness  developed  itself  in  Samuel,  by  whom,  more  than  all  the 
other  judges,  the  cause  of  God  was  revi\'ed ;  and  a  higher  yet 
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again  in  John  the  Bapfet.  But  highest  and  greatest  of  all  was 
Jeaus  of  Nazareth,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  Nazarite  rises  to  its 
grand  and  consummate  realization — although  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  outward  symbol  was  dropt,  as  no  longer  needed.  In 
him  alone  has  one  been  found  who  was  "  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
ffled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  light  of  light,  perfect  even  as 
the  Father  is  perfect,  so  that,  without  the  least  flaw  of  sin  or  fail- 
ing of  wealmese,  he  executed  immeasurably  the  mightiest  under- 
taking that  ever  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  messenger  of 
Heaven. 

The  oiferings  prescribed  for  the  Nazarite,  refer  to  two  points  in 
his  history — to  his  contracting  defilement,  whereby  the  vow  was 
broken,  and  to  the  period  of  its  fulfilment.  In  the  first  case  he 
had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  trespass-offering,  having,  Uke  the  leper, 
contracted  a  debt  in  the  reckoning  of  God,  by  which  he  became 
liable  to  judgment,  and  so  requiring  to  be  discharged  from  this 
bond,  before  anything  could  be  accepted  at  his  hands.  One 
pigeon,  or  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin-offering,  and  another  for  a  burnf^ 
offering,  had  also  to  be  brought,  that  he  might  enter  anew  on  his 
vow,  as  from  the  starting-point  of  full  peace  and  fellowship  with 
God ;  and  the  time  past  being  all  lost,  his  hair  had  to  be  cut  or 
shaved,  to  mark  the  entirely  new  commencement.  Then,  when 
his  period  of  consecration  was  finished,  he  had  to  bring  a  whole 
round  of  offerings — a  sin-offering,  in  token  that,  however  care- 
fully he  might  have  kept  himself  for  the  Lord,  sin  had  still 
mingled  itself  with  his  service,  and  that  he  w^  far  from  having 
anything  to  boast  of  before  God — a  burnt^offering,  to  indicate  his 
desire  that  not  only  the  sns  of  the  past  might  he  blotted  out,  but 
that  the  imperfection  of  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  might 
be  supplemented  by  a  more  full,  an  entire  surrender ;  lastly,  a 
peace-offering,  with  various  kinds  of  bread  and  drink-offerings 
(including  wine,  of  which  he  also  now  partook),  to  manifest  that 
he  ceased  from  his  peculiar  state  of  consecration,  and  entered 
upon  the  more  ordinary  path  of  dutiful  obedience,  in  settled 
friendship  and  near  communion  with  God. 


DISTINCTIONS  OF  CLEA>!  AND  UNCLEAN  IN  FOOD. 

The  distinctions  made  in  the  Mosiac  law,  regarding  food,  art? 
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quite  analogous  in  tlieir  nature  to  some  of  the  prescriptions 
already  noticed  under  the  preceding  lieads,  and  stand  also  in 
several  respects  very  closely  related  to  the  sacrificial  institutions. 
From  this  latter  respect,  certain  portions  of  all  animals  were 
forbidden  to  be  used  as  food — the  blood,  the  fet  that  covered  the 
inivards,  probably  also  these  inwards  themselves,  and  the  tail  of  the 
sheep,  which,  in  tie  Syrian  sheep  is  a  mass  of  fat.  These  were 
the  parts  which  were  set  apart  in  sacrifice  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  and  were  hence  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  common  use 
(liCV.  iii  17,  xvii.  11).  Why  such  parts  in  particular  were 
devoted  to  the  altar,  has  already  been  considered, — With  the 
exception  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  the  bodira  of  all  creatures, 
that  could  be  used  in  sacrifice,  were  considered  as  clean  and  given 
for  food.  More,  indeed,  than  these  ;  for  the  permission  extended 
to  aU  animals  that  at  once  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof, 
comprising  chiefly  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  deer  species — to  such 
fish  as  have  both  fins  and  scales — and  in  regard  to  fowls,  though 
no  general  rale  is  given,  but  only  individuals  are  mentioned,  yet 
it  would  appear  that  such  as  feed  on  gTain  or  grass  were  allowed. 
All  others,  such  as  birds  of  prey,  feeding  on  other  birds  or  carrion, 
or  fish,  or  insects,  serpents,  and  creeping  things,  fishes  without 
scali^  or  fins,  and  anioials  that  do  not  both  divide  the  hoof  and 
chew  the  cud,  were  accounted  unclean,  and  expr^sly  forbidden.^ 
Now,  in  thinking  of  what  was  thus  prohibited  and  allowed  in 
respect  to  food,  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  that  the  restrictions  could 
not  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  properly  of  forming  a  check 
xipon  the  gratification  of  the  palate.  The  articles  permitted,  in- 
clude, with  very  few  exceptions,  all  that  the  most  refined  and  ci- 
vilized nations  still  choose  for  their  food.  And  whether  from  a 
certain  natural  correspondence  between  the  bodily  taste,  and  the 
kinds  of  meat  in  question,  or  from  these  possessing  the  qualities 
best  adapted  for  food  and  nourishment,  or  perhaps  from  both  to- 
gether, it  is  at  least  manifest,  that  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
Israehtes  were  here  laid,  imposed  upon  them  no  heavy  burden ; 

Th  B  a  Biy  considerabla  diffio'.dty  in  making  out  the  iiredss  spedes  of  birds 
mte  ill  c  d  feavaral  of  tlie  moftern  names  given  to  them,  ai's  given  merely  on  the 
antho  ty  of  tl  e  ratibinioal  writei-s,  wliieli  ia  not  greatly  I*  be  depended  on.  There  nre 
twenty  all  named ;  and  «yen  as  given  in  our  English  Bibles,  they  are,  with  searceTy 
an  ex  ept  on  sadh  as  are  in  modem  times  thongbt  aoBt  as  articles  of  diet. 
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and  that  practically  they  were  allowed  to  eat  neaiiy  all  that  it 
was  desirahle  or  proper  for  them  to  consume.' 

Some  commentators  have  rested  the  whole  matter  upon  this 
ground  ;  and  have  thought  that  the  prohihition  to  use  other  kinds 
of  flesh  wa£  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  thoae  allowed  being  the 
most  easy  of  digestion,  the  fullest  of  nourishment,  the  best  adapted 
to  prevent  disease,  and  promote  a  healthful  state  of  body.  In 
these  respects  the  kinds  peimitted  were  certainly  of  the  highest 
order  ;  but  this  is  the  whole  that  can  be  said,  as  some  of  those 
prohibited  were  not  absolutely  either  distasteful  or  unhealthy. 
And  it  was  a  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  this 
part  of  the  legal  arrangement,  that  the  articles  appointed  for 
food  were  among  the  best  which  the  earth  affords.  But  higher 
grounds  than  this  must  have  entered  into  the  distinction ;  other- 
wise, the  line  of  demarcation  would  not  have  been  drawn  as  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean,  but  rather  as  between  wholesome  and 
unwholesome.  That  the  different  species'^permitted  were  pro- 
nounced clean,  this  evidently  brought  them  within  the  territory 
of  religion — defilement,  excision,  death  was  the  conseciuence  of 
trespassing  tlie  appointed  landmarks  (Lev.  xi.  43-47).  The  law 
respecting  the  two  classes  is  made  to  rest,  in  the  pa^a^  referred 
to,  upon  the  same  footing  with  aU  the  rights  and  institutions  of 
Judaism,  viz.,  the  holiness  of  God,  demanding  a  corresponding 
holiness  on  the  part  of  hie  people.  So  that  the  outward  distinc- 
tions could  only  have  been  intended  to  be  observed  as  symbolical 
of  something  inward  and  spiritual.     Of  what,  then,  symbolical  ? 

If  we  look  to  the  Jewish  doctors  for  the  answer,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find,  that  they  understood  by  the  unclean  animals  different 

'  Tha  kincl  of  fleah  that  seems  principally  to  form  nn  exception  is  porli,  which  ia 
DOW  iu  common  use,  and  yet  was  forbiddou  food  to  the  Israelites.  Indeed,  it  n-as  re- 
gai-ded  as  so  pacnliai-ly  forbidden,  that  it  was  sometimes  put  as  tha  representative  of 
whatever  is  most  fonl  and  abominable  (Isa.  btv.  4,  kvi.  3, 17.)  But  thougli  in  common 
nse  now,  it  is  still  esteemed  aa  inferior  sort  of  bntoher-meat,  and  chiefly  consuoied  hy 
{leraonsin  hambleiife.  And  the  special  dislike  to  it  lunong  the  Israelites  probably  arose 
in  part  from  thair  ooimeotion  with  Egypt,  where,  though  once  a  year  every  honsa 
sacnfioed  a  pig  to  Osiiis,  yet  the  animal  itself  was  accounted  unclean,  and  the  swine- 
herds formed  an  inferior  race,  with  whom  the  other  tribes  would  not  intermarry,  and 
wlio  were  not  permitted  aven  to  entei'  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  see  Haorsn,  Afr.  ii.  p. 
148  ;  Willdnson,  i.  339,  iii.  34,  Iv.  46.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  sow  also  rendered  it  a 
very  natural  and  litting  image  of  what  is  impure.  £e£ereaee  to  this  is  expressly  made 
in  Prov.  xivi.  II,  2  Pet.  ii.  33. 
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sorts  of  people,  ■with  whom  the  Jews  were  to  have  no  comiuTinion, 
as  between  brethren — such  as  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Eomans,  &o.  And  we  can  readily  perceive  how  the  restrictions 
in  question  would,  in  point  of  fact,  operate  to  prevent  any  free 
and  friendly  intercourse  at  meals  ;  for  at  the  table  of  a  heathen, 
not  only  might  the  eye  of  a  Jew  be  oifended  by  seeing  articles 
served  up  for  food,  which  his  law  taught  him  to  regard  as  abomi- 
nations, but  he  would  scarcely  feel  at  Hberty  to  taste  of  others, 
lest  in  the  preparation  the  flesh  had  not  been  carefully  separated 
from  the  blood  and  fat.  Practically,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
distinctions  as  to  clean  and  unclean,  lawful  and  unlawful  in  food, 
did,  to  a  great  degree,  cut  off  the  Jews  from  social  intercourse 
in  meat  and'drink  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  we  asli, 
why  the  forbidden  articles  of  diet  should  have  represented  idola- 
trous nations,  rather  than  any  other  sources  of  defilement  within 
the  land  of  Israel  itself  ?  or  what  fitness  there  was  in  the  par- 
ticular tiling  prohibited  for  food,  to  stand  as  images  of  the  per- 
sons or  things  to  be  shnnned  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  ?  We 
shall  look  in  vain  for  any  satisfaction  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  nor 
is  it  it  possible  to  find  this  by  treading  in  their  footsteps, 

We  must  look  somewhat  deeper  ;  and  if  we  do,  the  leading 
principles,  at  least,  of  the  distinction,  will  be  found  intelligible 
enough,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  The  body  requires  food  ;  and  as  in  all  its  re- 
lations, the  body  was  made  to  image  relations  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  nature,  so,  in  particular,  the  manner  it  was  dealt 
with  in  respect  to  food,  must  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  represent 
what  concerned  the  proper  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  the  soul. 
The  food,  therefore,  could  not  be  everything  that  might  come  in 
the  way,  capable  of  being  turned  into  an  article  of  diet ;  for  in  a, 
fallen  world  the  soul  that  would  be  in  health  and  prosper,  must 
continually  exercise  itself  to  a  choosing  between  the  evil  and  the 
good.  Hence,  to  present  a  shadow  of  this  in  the  lower  province 
of  the  bodily  life,  there  must  here  also  be  an  evil  and  a  good— a 
permitted  and  a  forbidden — a  class  of  things  to  be  taken  as  law- 
ful and  proper,  and  another  class  to  be  rejected  as  abominable. 
It  must  also  be  God's  own  word,  which  should  regulate  the  dis- 
tinction, which  should  single  out  and  sanctify  certain  kinds  of 
food  from  the  animal  creation  (within  which  alone  the  distinction 
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could  properly  te  drawn),  for  tlie  comfortable  support  of  the 
body.  But  in  doing  this,  the  word  of  Gfod  did  not  act  capri- 
ciously or  ■without  regai"d  to  the  natural  constitution  or  fitting 
order  of  things ;  and  whilo  it  prescribed  with  an  absolute  autho- 
rity what  should  or  should  not  be  eaten,  it  selected  in  each  de- 
partment for  man's  use  the  highest  of  its  kind — whatever  it  waa 
best  and  most  agreeable  to  its  nature  to  partake  of.  But  in 
choosing  out  such  things,  in  the  sphere  of  the  bodily  life,  putting 
on  them  a  stamp  of  sacredness,  that  they  might  be  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a  consecrated  people,  and  commanding  them  to  look  upon 
all  that  lay  beyond  aa  common  and  tmclean,  what  was  it  but  to 
make  the  things  of  that  lower  sphere  speak  as  a  kind  of  elbow 
monitor  in  regard  to  the  higher  ?  to  bring  perpetually  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  covenant-people,  that  they  must  restrain  and 
regulate  the  dispositions  of  their  natm^e,  and  that,  surrounded  as 
they  were  on  every  hand  with  the  means  and  occasions  of  evU, 
they  must  be  ever  directed  by  a  spiritual  taste,  formed  after  the 
pattern  of  the  law  of  God  ?  It  said—it  says  still,  for  though  the 
outward  ordinance  is  gone,  its  spiritual  meaning  remains — Child 
of  G-od,  thou  must  put  a  bridle  in  thy  mouth,  and  a  rein  upon 
the  neck  of  thy  lust ;  thy  path  must  be  chosen  with  the  most 
careful  discrimination,  and  a  holy  reserve  maintained  in  thy  in- 
tercourse with  the  objects  and  beings  around  thee.  Por  the 
world  has  a  thousand  channels  through  which  to  pour  in  upon 
thee  its  pollution,  and  separate  between  thy  soul  and  God.  Let 
his  word,  therefore,  in  all  things  be  thy  directory  ;  make  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  mouth  thy  choice ;  and  since  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"  set  a  watch  upon  thy  companionships  as 
weU  as  thy  doings — go  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  be  desirous 
to  eat  of  their  dainties,  for  righteousness  has  no  part  with  un- 
righteousness, and  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  desti-oyed. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  ordinance,  we  get  at  once  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  have  no  need  to  search  for  recondite  and  fanciful 
reasons  in  the  scales  and  fins,  or  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  and  the 
dividing  of  the  hoof  Neither  do  we  need  to  stop  at  the  merely 
external,  and,  in  part,  arbitrary  distinction  between  one  nation 
and  another ;  for  we  have  here  a  principle  which  comprehends 
that  and  much  more  within  its  bosom.  We  see  also  how  com- 
pletely the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  erred  regarding  this  ordinance, 
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from,  their  carnal  sense  and  want  of  spiritual  insight.  They  erred 
here,  as  in  other  tilings,  by  resting  in  the  mere  outward  distinc- 
tion— as  if  God  cared  with  what  sort  of  flesh  the  body  was  sus- 
tained !  or  as  if  the  hohness  he  was  mainly  in  quest  of,  depended 
upon  the  things  which  ministered  to  men's  corporeal  necessities  ! 
Gross  and  carnal  in  their  ideas,  they  loiew  not  that  God  is  a 
spirit,  who,  in  all  Ms  ordinances,  deals  mth  men  as  spiritual 
beings,  and  seelcs  to  form  them  to  the  love  and  practice  of  what 
is  morally  good.  Christ,  therefore,  sharply  rebuked  their  folly, 
and  declared  with  the  utmost  plainness,  that  defilement  in  the  eye 
of  God  is  a  disease  and  corruption  of  the  heai-t,  and  tbat  not  the 
kind  of  food  wMch  enters  into  tlie  body,  but  the  kind  of  thoughts 
and  affections  which  come  out  of  the  soul,  is  what  properly 
renders  men  clean  or  unclean.  This  obviously  implied  that  the 
outward  distinction  was  from  tbe  first  appointed  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  spiritual  instruction  it  was  fitted  to  convey.  It  im- 
plied, fiirtlier,  that  the  outward,  as  no  longer  needed,  and  as  now 
rather  tending  to  mislead,  was  about  to  vanish  away,  that  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  alone  might  remain.  And  the  vision  shortly 
after  unfolded  to  St  Peter,  with  the  direction  immediately  follow- 
ing, to  go  and  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  as  in  Gotl's 
sight  on  a  footing  with  those  who  had  eaten  nothing  common  or 
unclean,  made  it  manifest  to  all,  that  as  at  first  the  outward  sym- 
bol had  been  established  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  reality,  so 
again  for  the  sake  of  that  reafity,  which  could  now  be  better  se- 
cured otherwise,  the  symbol  was  finally  and  for  ever  abolished. 

By  looking  back  upon  this  ancient  ordinance,  the  follower'  of 
Christ  may  be  taught  to  remember :  1.  That  he  is  constantly 
in  danger  of  conti'acting  spiritual  defilement,  tlu-ough  the  love  of 
improper  objects,  or  entering  into  unhallowed  alliances.  2.  That 
he  is  ttierefore  bound  to  exercise  himself  to  watchfiilness,  and  to 
practise  self-denial,  apai't  from  which  the  graces  of  religion  can 
never  grow  and  flouiish  in  the  world.  3.  But  that  still,  so  far  from 
loosing  by  this  restraint  and  discipline  of  his  nature,  he  is  a  gainer 
in  everything  essential  to  his  real  happiness  and  well-being.  The 
Lord  withholds  nothing  that  is  good;  and  the  enjoyments  he  does 
interdict  are  only  such  dangerous  and  hurtfnl  gratifications,  as 
never  fail  to  bring  with  them  a  painful  recompense  of  evil. 
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SECTION  KINTH. 


i    STATED    SOUBMHITIES    ABD    FEASTS THB    WEEKLY    J 

fBAST  OF  TIIE  PASSOVEK OF    PEKTECOBT— OF  TttUMPBTa   {bEW  MOONs) 

—THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT THE  FEAST  01'  TABEENACLES THE  SAB- 

E,  AND  YEAH  OF  JL'BII.BB. 


The  name  of  Feasts,  wliicli  in  modem  times  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  sacred  seasons  and  religious  meetings  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  is  far  from  conveying  a  coiTect  idea  of  their  nature  and 
design.  The  most  general  designation  applied  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture itself  is  moadeem  (01-15111)^  which  properly  signifies  assemhlies. 
And  the  reason  why  they  were  bo  called  is  given  both  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  again  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  which  professedly  treats  of  the  saored  festivals;  they 
were  so  called,  because  they  were  the  occasions  on  which  aesem- 
bliee  were  to  be  held  for  religious  purposes :  "  The  ^noadeem  of 
Jehovali,  on  which  ye  shall  call  holy  convocations,  these  are  the 
moadeem"  (v.  2,  4,  37).  In  this  most  general  view,  therefore, 
they  should  rather  be  called  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  Israelites, 
or  their  seasons  for  social  and  public  worsliip,  than  feasts.  It  is 
under  that  aspect,  principally,  that  they  are  considered  in  the 
chaptei'  of  Leviticus  referred  to;  and  hence,  the  weekly  Sabbath 
there  takes  precedence  of  all,  because  it  was  the  primeval  day  of 
sacred  rest,  of  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  divine  bluing,  "a  Sab- 
bath of  sabbatiam,  a  convocation  of  holinras."  This  being  the 
primary  and  leading  character  of  the  stated  solemnities  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  the  notion  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which  has  been  so  zeal- 
ously espoused  and  propagated  by  many  divines  on  the  continent, 
viz.  that  the  Jewish  festivals  were  chiefly  of  a  poHtical  and  eco- 
nomic chai^acter,  and  that  people  met  together  upon  them,  not 
for  such  grave  and  ungenial  work  as  hearing  sermons  and  taking 
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part  in  strictly  religioua  exercises,  but  rather  for  good  cheepj 
neighbourly  intercourse,  and  pui^posea  of  oommcrcc.^  It  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  designs  of  the  greater  solemnities,  which  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  the  people  at  the  sacred  tent,  that  the 
oneness  of  the  nation  might  be  maintained  and  cemented  to- 
gether, by  statedly  congregating  in  one  place,  and  with  one  so\il 
taking  part  in  the  same  religious  services.  "  But  that  oneness 
was  primarily  and  chiefly  a  religious,  and  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  the  people  were  not  simply  to  meet  as  among  themselvea, 
but  with  Jehovah,  and  to.  present  themselves  before  him  as  one 
body  ;  the  meeting  was  in  its  own  nature  a  binding  of  themselves 
in  fellowship  with  Jehovah  ;  so  that  it  was  not  politics  and  com- 
merce that  had  here  to  do,  but  the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa^ 
tion,  the  foundation  of  the  rehgioua  and  pohtical  existence  of 
Israel,  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  To  keep  the  people's  conscious- 
nera  alive  to  this,  to  revive,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate  it,  nothing 
could  be  so  well  adapted  as  meetings  of  the  kind  referred  to."" 

That  there  might  be  time  and  opportunity  for  these  holy  con- 
vocations or  rehgioua  assemblies,  there  was  of  necessity  connected 
with  all  of  them,  a  cessation  of  ordinary  labour,  a  season  of  sacred 
rest,  Besides  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  there  were  of  such  seasons 
connected  with  the  stated  solemnities,  two  days  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  (the  first  and  the  last,)  one  at  Pentecost,  one  at  the  feast 
of  Trumpets,  the  day  of  annual  atonement,  and  two  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  (the  first  and  last).  As  these  days  plainly  took  their 
character  from  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  rest  belonging  to  them  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature,  and  carr3ang 
the  same  import  with  it.  Now  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  as  for- 
merly observed,  was  throughout  sacred  rest,  given  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  commanded  to  be  observed  by  the  people,  because  "  Jehovah 
was  He  that  sanctified  them."  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
designed  to  be  not  of  a  negative  kind  merely,  but  also  positive  ; 
not  a  simple  withdrawal  from  ordinary  employment,  but  this 
'  See,  for  esample,  Herclar,  Ebr.  Poesie,  i.  p.  116,  MicUaelis,  Comm.  on  Laws  of 
MoSEB,  art.  194,  who  with  great  radundanoy  lells  us  how  jovially  such  seasons  were 
p  t  1  w  the  time  was  Eported  sway  in  social  etijoyoient,  feaEting,  dancing,  market- 
&  nd  who  can  think  of  no  better  eicnse  for  modam  Barmonizing  on  SonflayB, 
tl  an  th  t  th  Bible  is  an  old  book,  and  naeds  some  explanation.  Also  da  Wette, 
A   hffi  !  8      g  217. 

Bal     Symholik,  ii.  p.  543. 
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only  that  employment  of  another  and  higher  kinil  might  proceed. 
The  rating  in  such  a  case  must  be  no  eamal  repose  or  idlenessj 
far  less  any  letting  out  of  the  desires  on  sensual  and  worldly 
enjojinents,  but  a  return  of  the  heart  to  Him,  who  is  the  one 
great  centre  of  ita  being,  and  its  only  proper  rating-place.  Hence, 
all  true  blessedness  has  from  the  first  presented  itself  as  an  entering 
into  the  rest  of  God.  But  the  cares,  the  labours,  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  liowe^er  in  themselves  lawful,  or  even  necessary,  all 
tend  to  carry  the  soul  out  of  itaelf,  and  away  from.  Gkid.  When, 
occupied  with  these,  it  has  to  do  with  things  which  are  of  an 
inferior  nature,  and  in  themselves  uncertain  and  changeable — 
things  which  are  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  it  to  a  state  of 
heavenly  repose  and  satisfaction,  but  are  rather  calculated  to 
retain  it  in  a  state  of  unrest,  because  mthdrawing  its  regard  fi^om 
the  one  absolute  and  supreme  Good,  and  scattering  its  desires  on 
things  comparatively  vain  and  worthless.  The  holy  rest,  there- 
fore, enjoyed  in  God's  Sabbath,  and  other  seasons  consecrated  to  a 
sacred  use,  was  not  so  much  a  relief  from  toil,  as  a  return  to 
God  himself,  to  blessed  communion  and  intercourse  with  Him, 
as  the  only  centre  of  created  being,  and  the  source  of  all  excel- 
lence and  bliss. 

But  for  this  high  end  the  holy  convocations  or  assemblies  were 
an  important  and  essential  means ;  through  these,  as  one  main 
channel,  would  the  soul  seek  to  attain  to  its  proper  rest.  Such 
religious  meetings  and  employments,  so  far  from  standing  in  any 
sort  of  antagonism  to  the  true  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  were  most 
strictly  connected  with  it,  and  necessary  to  it.  Mainly  by  such 
meetings  and  employments,  promoting  liie  soul's  fellowship  with 
God,  and  interest  in  His  Messing,  tlie  external  rest  was  converted 
into  a  holy  Sabbath.  Nor  is  it  anything  against  this  view,  that 
both  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  holy-days  are  spoken  of  as  days 
of  refreshment  and  delight  (Numb.  x.  10 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14), 
For,  though  they  would  certainly  be  quite  otherwise,  if  spent  as 
we  suppose,  to  those  whose  hearts  were  alienated  from  the  life  of 
Grod,  yet  to  the  true  members  of  the  covenant,  who  knew  how  to 
regard  God  as  their  Father  and  their  portion,  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  the  day  would  not  only  consist  with,  but  most  materially 
contribute  to  their  i-eal  satisfaction  and  spiritual  comfort.  Like 
David,  they  would  account  these  among  their  highest  privileges 
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and  happiest  moments ;  and  would  deplore  notHog  more  than 
their  exclusion;  by  any  untoward  event  in  providence,  from  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  kept  hoiy-day  before  the  Lord,  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  firat  great  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
the  days  of  Ezra,  we  are  expre^ly  told,  "there  was  very  great 
gladness ;"  while  yet  we  learn  that,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
they  read  out  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  (Neh,  viii.  17,  18), 
It  is  true,  we  find  no  prescription  in  the  law,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  holy  assemblies,  either  on  the  weekly  Sabbath  or  at 
the  annual  feasts,  were  to  be  conducted.  But  neither  do  we 
find  any  express  iegielation  re^rding  such  meeting  in  New 
Testament  times,  while  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
they  were  intended  to  he  held,  and  negligence  in  attending  tliem 
is  even  marked  as  a  piece  of  disorderly  behaviour  (Heb,  s,  25). 
Under  both  dispensations  aUke  it  was  left  to  the  Church  herselfi 
through  her  constituted  authorities,  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  due  celebration  in  public  of  divine  worship,  as  also 
to  her  members  generally  for  the  proper  employment  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  sacred  time,  so  as  to  secure  the  general 
design  of  their  appointment.  That  the  days  of  holy  rest  were 
actually  so  kept  by  the  pioua  members  of  the  covenant,  is  mani- 
fest from  various  incidental  allusions  oasurring  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture ;  such  as  the  familiar  references  made  to  "  the  congre- 
gations," "  the  calling  of  a^emhlies,"  "  the  solemn  meetings,"  and 
the  custom  in  later  times  of  going  even  considerable  distances  to 
wait  on  the  ministrations  of  the  prophets  on  Sabbath  days  and 
new  moons  (2  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Isa.  i.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  And  if 
we  read  of  no  places,  lilce  the  synagogues  of  a  later  age,  being 
appropriated  to  such  meetings,  it  must  be  remembered  how  long 
it  was,  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  before  buildings  were  erected 
and  set  apart  for  worshipping  assemblies,  how  long  upper  chambers, 
schools,  and  other  private  apartments  were  used  for  such  purposes. 
Besides,  if  we  think  of  the  immense  numbers  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites  scattered  through  the  land,  which  might  easily  have  afforded 
one  to  every  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  population,  capable  of  attend- 
ing any  meeting  for  worship,  and  the  character  of  the  rehgion 
itself,  which  admitted  of  comparatively  little  of  direct  instruction, 
we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  sacred  assembUos,  held  at  a 
distance  from  the  tabernacle,  must  have  been  of  a  more  conver- 
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Bational  character,  and  consisted  more  of  outward  and  social 
exercises  of  devotion,  than  can  be  fitly  introduced  now  into  the 
worship  of  Christian  congregations.  But  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Lawgiver  they  should  be  held,  we  conceive  he  has  put 
beyond  ail  reasonable  doubt,  by  marking  every  weekly  and  ex- 
traordinary Sabbath  as  a  day  for  holy  convocations ;  while  the 
avowed  reason  and  design  of  appointing  such  days  clearly  in- 
ferred the  obligation  of  spending  the  time  generally  in  such 
employments  and  exercises,  whether  pnbhc  or  private,  as  were 
fitted  to  promote  the  soul's  establishment  and  gi-owth  in  holiness.^ 

'.  We  hold  if,  thwefore,  to  be  an  enlire  error  in  Balir  to  speak  of  llie  "weelity 
Sabliatli  as  siiupl;  a  Any  of  rest,"  ^latinguisheil  fn>ni  other  daya  merely  hj  the  cessa- 
tion from  bodil;  lahour,  aud  the  doubling  of  the  daily  bumt-offenng  at  the  tahemacta 
(ii.  p.  566,  578).  How  such  a  day  conM  promote,  and  be  one  of  the  moat  important 
m^ne  of  promoting  the  real  aanatification  of  the  people,  the  l&arned  author  has  not 
told  U8.  He  leaves  the  praotioal  hearing  of  this  part  of  hie  views,  as  of  mrat  others,  a 
fearful  blank ;  and  with  all  hiR  cantendings  for  a  high  religiaus  sense,  gives  no  doubtful 
indications  Chat  he  would  be  satisSed  with  a  very  low  l^igiona  practice.  It  is  striking 
in  tliis  couneGlion  that,  whilo  he  strongly  repudiates  the  low  and  mow  broadly  marked 
neological  views  of  George,  regarding  the  Feasts  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  tliis  latt«r 
author  maintains  (inictic^ly  a  much  higher  standard  upon  (he  proper  observance  of 
the  sacred  tunes,— See  especially  p.  161  and  202  of  his  work,  Die  Slten  Jud.  Faste. 
The  right  view,  as  we  jndge,  is  defended  at  considerable  length  hy  Meyer,  Da  Tamp , 
8ao.  et  Festis  diebus  Heb.  F.  II.  c  9,  where  also  strong  arguments  are  produced  against 
Vitringa,  for  holding  that  even  synagogues  existed  before  the  captivity ;  at  least,  that 
places  for  reli^ons  meetings  wsre  common.  More  recently,  the  correct  view  on  this 
branch  of  the  suhjeot  is  also  set  forth  and  at  considerable  length  viudicated  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  ia  liis  treatise,  Ueber  den,  Tag  des  Heim,  p.  20,  sq.  He  holds,  from  what  is 
written  in  the  Law  itself,  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  meant  to  be  restricted  to 
bodily  rest ;  and  that  persons  might  be  gnilty  of  Sabbath-breaking  who  preserved  the 
outward  rest  most  acrnpulously. — Profesesor  Stuart  of  Andover,  in  a  work  otherwise 
fall  of  useful  matter,  ou  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  seems  even  to  make  a  merit  of 
depreciating  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  to  their  fitness  for  insti'ncting  the  people  and 
training  them  to  religious  habits,  p.  66,  ss.  He  says  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
Jewish  hbtory  that,  before  the  Babylonish  exile,  "  they  had  not  only  no  synagogues, 
but  no  public,  social,  devotional  worship  ;"  that  priests  and  Levites  had  no  charge  to 
insttuet  the  people :  and  that  "  there  is  not  a  word  in  all  the  Pentafench  of  com- 
mand to  the  Heln^ws  to  keep  the  S-ibbalh  by  attendance  on  public  worship."  What, 
then,  can  possibly  be  meaut  1^  its  being  called  a  day  "  for  holy  convocations  ?"  For 
what  were  holy  convocations  to  meet,  hut  for  worship  ?  And  if  God  had  never  given 
such  holy  assemblies,  how  could  he  again  in  his  anger  threaten  to  lake  them  away  ? 
See  Hos.  ii.  13,  and  Hengs.  Cbristol.  tliere.  Certainly,  if  Moses  delivered  so  many 
laws  connected  with  the  worship  and  sefvloe  of  God,  and  suspended  the  very  eiistence 
of  the  people  on  their  fidelity  in  keeping  them,  while  yet  he  provided  no  teachers,  no 
stated  dmes  of  worsliip,  no  adequate  means  of  instruction  whaievcr,  even  though  he  had 
forty  long  years  to  think  of  it,  he  miiat  have  had  no  great  measure  of  human  sagacity, 
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The  weeldy  Sabbathj  beside  being  set  apart  as  consecrated  timsj 
to  be  occupied  as  miicb  as  possible  in  holy  convoca-tions,  spiritual 
exercises,  and  domestic  instruction,  was  distinguished  by  the  offer- 
ing up  of  two  Iambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  instead  of  one,  with  a 
proportionally  increased  meatoifering.  This  farther  marked  it 
out  as  a  day  which  the  Lord  set  aj>art  for  himself,  and  appro- 
priated for  honourable  and  spiritual  employment.  A  still  farther 
note  of  distinction  was  the  weekly  renewal  of  the  ehew-hread  od 
the  Sabbath,  And  as  the  ehew-hread  Bymbolised  good  works, 
the  perpetual  renewal  of  it  on  that  day  pointed  to  the  connection 
between  well-spent  Sabbaths  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  right- 
eousness throughout  the  week.  It  was  by  observing  that  day  as 
one  of  holy  consecration  to  the  Lord,  that  the  church  was  to  be- 
come periodically  refreshed  and  invigorated  for  the  active  servic3 
of  God.  And  in  that  respect  the  ordinance  teaches  an  unport- 
ant  lesson  still ;  and  shews  how  little  we  may  expect  lives  of  piety 
and  worth  apart  from  the  due  obeeFvance  of  the  Lord's  day. — But 
we  proceed  now  to  what  are  more  properly  understood  by 
the  name  of  feasts,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  all  called 
moadeem,  from  having  one  day,  if  not  more,  of  holy  convocations 
connected  with  them. 

THE  FEAST  Of  THE  FASSOVEK. 

This,  in  point  of  order,  was  the  first  of  all  the  feasts.  It  could 
be  held  only  in  tlie  place  where  the  altar  and  house  of  God  were 
stationed,  and  all  the  males — ^with  sixcb  females,  of  course,  as 
could  conveniently  accompany  them — were  ordered  to  repair  thi- 
ther at  the  appointed  time  for  its  celebration.  This  time  was 
the  month  Abib  (literally  the  ear-month,  when  the  corn  was  in 
the  ear),  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  usually  com- 
mencing somewhere  between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  our 
April.  The  actual  commencement,  as  in  all  the  other  Jewish 
months,  was  determined  by  the  moon.  On  the  tenth  day  of  that 
month,  each  head  of  a  household  was  required  to  separate  a  kid, 
or  a  Iamb,  commonly  the  latter,  without  blemish,  and  on  the  four- 

to  say  notliing  of  divine  wisdom.     Wilh  Pi-ofessor  Sluart's  views,  we  should  iramUe 
te  our  own  belief  in  tlis  divine  niisEion  of  tlio  Jewish  Lawgiver. 
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teentli  to  Irill  it  towavd  the  evening  {literally  between  the  evenings, 
i.  e.  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourteenth  day, 
but  as  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  could  be  prepared  for  being 
eaten,  and  as  the  Jewish  day  terminated  wltli  sunset,  while  the 
Jamb  was  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice 
did  not  t&ks  place  till  the  fifteenth.)^  The  blood  was  given  to 
the  priests  to  sprinlde  upon  the  altar,  which  determined  it  to  be 
a  sacrifice ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lord  emphatically  caUs  it  in  two 
places  my  sacrifice  (Ex.  sxiii.  18,  sxsiv.  25,  see  Ainswoitb,  Rivet, 
in  loe.,  and  Hengstenberg,  Authen,  ii,  p.  372).  It  was  that  sacii- 
fice,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Lord  saved  Israel  as  a  people, 
and  gave  them  a  national  existence.  The  body  of  the  lamb  was 
immediatoly  roosted  entire,  none  of  ita  bones  being  allowed  to  be 
broken,  nor  its  flesh  to  be  boiled  ;  if  any  portion  should  remain 
uneaten,  to  prevent  it  from  seeing  cormption,  or  being  put  to  a 
common  use,  it  was  to  be  consumed  with  fire. 

At  the  original  institution  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
eat  the  passover  with  their  loins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
their  staff  in  their  hand ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  enjoined 
only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  as  ready  to  take  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and,  like  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  discontinued.  The  only  permanent  accompaniments  of  the 
feast  appear  to  have  been  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter 
herbs,  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten.  So  strict  was  the 
prohibition  regarding  leaven,  that  they  were  ordered  to  make  the 
most  careful  search  for  it  in  their  several  dwellings  before  the  slay- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  killed  upon. 
leaven  (as  the  expression  literally  is,  in  the  passage  last  refen'ed 
to),  that  there  might  be  nothing  of  this  about  them  at  the  time 
of  the  sacrifice.  And  the  prohibition  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seven  days,  during  which  the  feast  lasted ;  whence  it 
was  so  freijuently  called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Finally, 
in  addition  to  the  daily  offerings  for  the  congregation,  there  was 
i  on  each  of  the  seven  days  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  nnd 


Bib.  CyclopEedia,  nrt.  Passover,  errs  in  saying  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  hia 
"'    QBXt  morning.     It  begati  with  the  oaling  of  tho  Iamb  ou  tl 
vening  when  the  iifleentli  Say  of  llie  month  hegaa. 
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two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  foi  a  liurnt-offering,  i\  ith 
meat  and  drinli-offerings. 

The  feast  was,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  commemorative  cliarac- 
ter,  being  intended  to  keep  in  everksting  remembrance  the  exe- 
cution of  judgment  upon  Egypt  by  the  slaying  of  the  flrst-bom, 
and  the  consequent  liberation  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage. 
But  why  so  especially  commemorate  that  event  ?  Because  it  formed 
the  birth,  in  a  manner,  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  It  was  the 
stretching  out  of  Jehovah's  arm  to  save  them  from  destruction, 
and  vindicate  them  to  himself  as  a  pecuHar  treasure  above  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  then  did  what  he  afterwards  de- 
clared by  the  prophet  he  had  done,  "  I  have  formed  thee,  0  Jacob, 
i  have  redeemed  thee,  0  Israel,  thou  art  mine."  Above  all  others, 
then,  this  event  deserved  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

But  while  thus  instituted  to  commemorate  the  past,  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Passover  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  future.  It 
did  this  partly  in  common  with  all  other  judgments  upon  the  ad- 
versary, and  deliverances  to  God's  people.  li'or  what  Bacon  said 
of  histoiy  in  general — "  All  history  is  prophecy"-- -holds  with  spe- 
cial application  to  th^e  portions  of  it.  They  are  the  manifestations 
of  God's  character  in  his  relation  to  his  covenant-people ;  and  that 
character  being  unchangeably  the  same,  he  cannot  but  be  inclined 
substantially  to  repeat  for  them  in  the  fiiture  what  he  has  done  in 
the  past.  Hence  we  find  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  Psalms 
and  elsewhere,  when  feeling  their  need  of  God's  interposition  in 
their  behalf  constantly  throwing  themselves  bact  upon  what  he 
had  formerly  done  in  avenging  the  enemies  of  his  church,  and  de- 
livering her  from  trouble ;  assured  that  He  who  had  so  acted  once, 
had  in  that  given  them  a  sure  warrant  to  look  for  a  like  procedure 
^ain.  But  another  and  still  higher  element  of  prophetical  import 
mixed  with  the  singular  work  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  passover.  For  the  earthly  relations  then  existing, 
and  the  operations  of  God  in  connection  with  them,  were  framed 
on  purpose  to  represent  and  foreshadow  corresponding,  but  im- 
mensely superior  ones,  connected  with  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  And  as  all  adverse  power,  though  rising  here  to  its  most 
desperate  and  malignant  working,  was  destined  to  be  put  down  by 
Chrii^t,  that  the  salvation  of  his  church  might  be  linally  and  for 
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«ver  aocomplislied,  so  the  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  with 
its  ever  recurring  memorial,  necessarily  contained  the  germ  and 
promise  of  this ;  the  lamb  perpetually  offered  to  commemorate  the 
past,  pointed  the  expecting  eye  of  faith  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  one 
day  to  be  slain  for  the  yet  unatoned  sins  of  the  world ;  and  only 
when  it  could  be  said  "  Christ  our  passover  has  been  Hacrificcd  for 
us,"  did  the  purpose  of  God,  which  lay  enclosed  as  an  embryo  in 
the  paschal  institution,  become  faUy  developed. 

This  twofold  bearing  runs  also  throiigh  the  subordinate  and 
accompanying  arrangements.  The  kunb  had  to  be  prepared  for 
food  to  those  in  whose  behalf  its  blood  was  accepted,  that  the 
sacrifice,  by  which  they  were  ransomed  from  destruction,  might 
become  to  them  the  food  of  a  new  and  better  life.^  And  for  this 
purpose  the  lamb  must  be  preserved  entire,  and  roasted,  so  that 
it  m^ht  not  be  served  up  to  them  in  a  mutilated  form,  nor  have 
part  of  its  substance  wasted  by  being  boiled  in  water.  Itself  whole 
and  undivided,  it  was  to  be  partaken  of  at  one  and  the  same  time 
by  entire  households,  and  by  an  entire  community,  that  all  might 
realize  their  divine  eaUing  to  the  same  life,  and  the  oneness,  aa 
well  as  completeness  of  the  means,  by  which  it  was  procured  and 
sustained  So  also,  in  the  higher  things  of  Christ's  work  and  king- 
dom, while  he  gave  himself  unto  death  for  sinners,  and  suffered 
the  doom  he  voluntarily  took  upon  liim  amid  the  furious  assaults 
of  men  and  devils,  yet  a  special  providence  secured  that  his  body, 
after  it  had  received  the  stroke  of  death,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
sacred  thing,  and  be  pr^erved  free  from  mutilation  or  violence — 
the  sign  and  token  of  its  precioueness  in  the  sight  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  completeness  of  the  redemption  it  had  been  given  to 
provide.  But  this  Saviour,  even  m  death  whole  and  undivided, 
must  also  be  received  as  such  by  his  people.  No  more  in  their 
experience,  than  in  his  own  pei  uon,  can  he  be  divided.  He  is  in 
the  fulness  of  his  perfected  redemption,  the  one  bread  of  life ;  and 


'  It  was  ill  this  personal  eating  of  the  fleali  by  each  household,  rather  than  the  killing 
of  the  victim,  that  the  people  exercised  a  piieEtly  dignity  at  the  annniit  celebnttiou  of 
&e  PaEsover.  At  tha  original  celebration,  a  separate  priesthood  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed, and  so  each  head  of  a,  household  did  the  whole.  But  aftervards,  the  priests 
alone  could  sprinkle  the  blood,  though  the  households  still  ate  the  flesh  of  the  saariSce, 
■\Ve  mention  tliis  in  qualification  of  the  opinion  of  Philo,  formerly  quoted,  which  erro- 
neously inahos  the  mei'Q  killing  a  priestly  act. 
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by  partaldng  of  tliis  in  a  simple  and  confiding  faith,  thue,  but  no 
otherwise,  do  sinners  become  in  him  one  bread  and  one  body — 
possessors  of  bis  life,  and  fellow-heirs  of  his  glory  (1  Cor.  x  17  ; 
John  vi.  43-57). 

The  bitter  herbs,  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten,  may 
possibly  have  borne  some  respect  to  the  affliction  and  bondage, 
■which  the  Israelites  had  endured  in  Egj'pt.  So  most  of  the  Jewish, 
and  many  also  of  the  Christian  commentators,  appear  to  have 
understood  them.  But  we  sliould  rather  regaiii  them  as  pointing', 
at  least  chiefly,  to  that  intermingling  of  sorrow  and  grief,  amid 
which  the  soul  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the  life  out  of  death. 
The  life  itself,  when  fairly  raoted  and  grounded  in  the  sonl,  is  one 
of  serene  peace  and  elevated  joy  ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  entei'ed  on 
by  the  working  upon  the  conscience  of  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  nature's  feelings  and  desires,  there  must  be  bitter 
experience  in  the  way  that  leads  to  its  possession.  The  Israehtes 
were  made  conscious  of  this  in  that  lower  and  outward  territory 
on  which  God  dealt  with  them  in  Egypt,  when  at  the  very  time 
that  they  were  brought  to  the  participation  of  the  grace  and  hfe 
of  Grod,  the  judgment  of  Heaven  was  all  around  thundering  in 
their  ears,  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee  in  haste  and  for  ever  from 
a  land  in  which  they  had  found  many  natural  delights.  And  in 
the  higher  territory  of  Christ's  everlasting  kingdom,  the  same  thing 
in  principle  is  experienced  by  all,  who  through  the  godly  sorrow 
that  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  Jesus. 

The  putting  away  of  the  leaven,  that  there  might  be  the  use 
only  of  unleavened  bread,  may  also  be  regarded  as  carrying  some 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  feast.  And  on  this  account  it  seems  to  be  called  "the 
bread  of  affliction''  (Dent,  xvi,  3),  because  of  the  trembling  haste 
and  much  tribulation,  amid  which  their  departure  was  taken  from 
Egypt.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  mainly  pointed,  as  al- 
ready shewn  in  connection  with  the  meat-offering,  to  holiness  in 
heart  and  conduct,  which  became  the  ransomed  people  of  the  Lord 
— ^the  uncorrupt  sincerity  and  truth,  that  should  appear  in  all 
their  behaviour.  Hence,  while  the  bitter  herbs  were  only  to  be 
eaten  at  the  first  with  the  Iamb  itself,  the  unleavened  bread  was 
to  be  used  through  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  feasts— through 
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one  complete  revolution  of  time,  the  primary  sabbatical  cirelo,  as 
a  sign  that  the  religious  and  moral  purity,  which  it  imaged,  was 
to  be  their  abiding  and  settled  character.  Even  as  now,  the  very 
end  for  which  Christ  died  is,  that  he  might  redeem  to  himself  a 
people,  who  must  be  zealous  of  good  works,  sincere  and  without 
offence,  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  to  the 
glory  and  the  praise  of  God. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  solemnity  waa  tlie  presentation 
to  the  Lord  of  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  took  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  and  waa  done  by  waving  it  before  the  Lord,  ac- 
companied by  a  bumt-offeting,  -with  its  meat-offering  (Lev.  xxiii, 
12),  in  acJoiowledgment  of  sin,  and  dedication  of  the  people's  per- 
sons and  Hves  to  God.  It  was  not  accidental,  but  of  set  purpose, 
that  the  time  for  the  annual  celebration  of  tHs  feast,  which  com- 
memorated God's  act  in  vindicating  for  himself  the  first  fruits  of 
Israel  as  a  people,  should  have  been  also  the  season,  when  they 
could  annually  gather  the  first  fruits  of  the  land's  increase.  The 
natural  thus  fitly  corresponded  with  the  spiritual.  The  religious 
presentation  of  tlie  first  ripe  grain  of  the  season,  waa  like  present^ 
ing  the  whole  crop  to  God,  acknowledging  it  to  be  his  property, 
and  receiving  it  as  under  the  signature  of  his  hand.  It  thereby 
acc[uired  throughout  a  sacred  character,  for  if  the  first  fruits  be 
holy,  the  linnp  ia  also  holy.  The  service  bore  respect  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  first-born  at  the  original  institution  of  the  pass- 
over,  and  was  therefore  most  appropriately  connected  with  this 
ordinance.  Those  first-born,  as  previously  noticed,  represented 
the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  in  their  personal  deliverance  and 
future  consecration,  all  Israel  wq'C  saved  and  sanctified  to  the 
Lord.  So  now,  when  they  had  reached  the  inheritance,  for  which 
all,  waa  done,  there  was  the  yearly  presentation  of  the  first  of  their 
increase  to  the  Lord,  in  token  of  all  being  derived  and  held  of  him ; 
and  as  the  eating  of  the  Passover  was  like  a  perpetual  renewal  of 
their  birth  to  the  Lord,  so  the  waving  of  the  first  sheaf  was  a  sort 
of  perpetual  consecration  of  their  substance  to  his  glory.  Whence, 
also,  being  thus  connected  with  the  veiy  existence  of  the  people  in 
their  redeemed  condition,  and  with  the  first  of  their  annual  in- 
crease, the  month  on  which  the  Passover  was  celebrated,  was  fitly 
made  to  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  So 
in  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  church,  every  thing  may  be 
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said  to  date  from  the  worb  of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  behever,  from  his  new  birth  in  Christ  unto  God.  Till 
then  he  was  dead,  but  henceforth  he  begins  to  hve  in  truth.  And 
living  in  Christ — the  whole  harvest  of  a  redeemed  church  spring- 
ing out  of  his  root,  all  must  be  like  him,  holiness  to  the  Lord.  In 
soul  and  body,  in  their  condition  here  and  their  destiny  hereafter, 
they  must  be  conformed  to  his  image,  so  that  he  may  be  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren. 

THE  PEAST  OF  WEEKS,  FENTECOST. 

This  feast  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  distance  of  seven 
weeks  complete,  a  week  of  weeks,  from  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, when  the  first  ripe  barley  sheaf  was  presented,  therefore,  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  former.  The  males  were  then  again  to 
repair  to  the  bouse  of  God.  And  from  the  Greek  word  for  fiily 
being  Pentecosle,  the  feast  itself  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
later  times  generally,  came  to  be  designated  Pentecost.  But  its 
Bible  name  is  rather  that  of  Weeks,  being  determined  by  the  com- 
plete cycle  of  weeks,  that  followed  the  waving  of  the  barley  sheaf 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  forming  the  close  of  that  period, 
which  stretched  from  the  one  solemnity  to  the  other  ;  whence  it 
was  frequently  called  by  the  ancient  Jews  Atzeret  (Josephus,  iii. 
10,  6,  Asartha),  i.  e.  the  closing  or  shutting  up. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  names  applied  to  it  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, In  Ex.  sxiii.  16,  it  is  called  "the  Feast  of  Harvest," 
because  it  was  kept  at  the  close  of  the  whole  harvest,  wheat  as 
well  as  barley — the  intervening  weeks  between  it  and  the  Pass- 
over, forming  the  season  of  harvest.  And  in  the  same  passage, 
as  again  in  Numb,  xxviii.  26,  it  is  also  called,  "  the  Feast  of  the 
First-fruits,"  because  it  waa  the  occasion  on  which  the  Israehtes 
were  to  present  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  their  crop,  as  now  actually 
realized  and  laid  up  for  use.  This  was  done  by  the  high-priest 
waving  two  loaves  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation.  But, 
besides  this,  as  they  were  enjoined  to  give  "  the  first  of  all  the 
fruit  of  the  earth  to  the  Lord,"  to  whom  it  all  properly  belonged, 
it  was  ordered  that  at  this  feast  they  should  bring  these  flrst-ftnits 
along  with  them.  The  precise  amount  to  be  rendered  of  such  was 
not  fixed,  but  was  left,  as  a  free-will  offering,  to  tbe  piety  of  the 
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individual.  The  offering  itself,  however,  was  a  matter  of  strict 
obligation  ;  whence  the  precept  of  the  wise  man :  "  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-iruits  of  thine  increase." 
The  form  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  recorded  in  Beut.  xxvi. 
was  commonly  used  on  such  occasions. 

In  later  times  the  feast  is  understood  to  have  been  held  for  an 
entire  week  hke  the  Passover  ;  and  is  often  d^cribed  as  having 
been  originally  appointed  to  be  continued  for  the  same  period. 
But  no  time  is  specified  in  Sci'ipture  for  its  continuance,  and  as  a 
holy  solemnity  it  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  one  day,  when 
the  same  number  and  land  of  offerings  were  presented,  as  on  each 
day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Numb,  xxviii.  26-30}.  But  as  the 
people  were  specially  rec^uired  at  this  feast  to  extend  their  Hber- 
ality  to  their  poorer  brethren,  and  invite  not  only  their  servants,  but 
also  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  Levite,  to  share 
with  them  in  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had  conferred  upon 
tlicm  (Dout.  xvi.  10),  it  is  obvious  that  a  succession  of  days  must 
have  been  required  for  its  due  celebi-ation. 

This  feast  has  been  very  commonly  viewed  as,  at  least,  partly 
intended  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  certainly 
took  place  within  a  very  little  of  fifty  days  alter  the  slaying  of 
the  Passover — although  the  time  cannot  be  determined  to  a  day. 
But  not  a  hint  occurs  of  tliis  in  Scripture,  nor  is  any  trace  to  be 
found  of  it  either  in  Philo  or  in  Josephus.  It  was  maintained 
by  Maimonides  and  one  class  of  Babbinical  writers,  but  denied  by 
Abaibanel  and  another  class ;  and  it  seems  somewhat  strange,  that 
the  opinion  should  so  readily  have  found  its  way  into  so  many 
Christian  authors.  The  points  of  ascertained  and  real  moment  in 
connection  with  the  feast  are  (1.)  Its  reference  to  the  second  day 
of  the  Passover,  when  the  first  barley  sheaf  was  presented — the 
"^irmer  being  the  commencement,  the  latter  the  completion  of  the 
harvest  period.  Hence  all  being  now  finished,  and  the  year's 
provision  ready  to  be  used,  the  special  offering  here  was,  not  of 
ripe  corn,  but  of  loaves,  baked  as  usual  with  leaven — represent- 
ing the  whole  staff  of  bi'ead.  In  this  case  the  fermenting  pro- 
perty of  leaven  was  not  taken  into  account  But  the  loaves  were 
not  placed  upon  the  altar,  to  which  the  prohibition  about  leaven 
strictly  referred  ;  they  were  simply  waved  before  the  Lord,  and 
given  to  the  priests.     (2.)  Then,  seconrlly,  there  was  the  refer- 
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ence  it  bore  to  the  week  of  weeks — tlie  complete  revolution  of 
time,  shut  in  on  each  hand  by  a  stated  solemnity,  and  thus 
marked  off  as  a  time  peculiarly  connected  with  God,  a  select  sea^ 
son  of  divine  working'.  Why  should  this  season  in  particular 
have  been  so  distinguished  ?  Simply  because  it  was  the  reaping 
time  of  the  year.  Canaan  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  Gkid's  land  ; 
the  people  were  guests  and  sojourners  with  him  upon  it ;  he  was 
bound  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them  (ao  long  as  they 
continued  faithfnl  in  their  allegiance  to  him)  to  provide  for  their 
wanta,  and  satisfy  them  with  good  things.  The  harvest  was  the 
season  more  especially  for  his  doing  this ;  it  was  his  peculiar  time 
of  worldng  in  their  behalf,  when  he  crowned  the  year  with  his 
goodness,  and  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  storehouses  what  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  them  with  supplies,  till  the  return  of  another 
season.  Hence  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  he  acknowledged 
both  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  period — that  as  the  first 
of  the  ripening  ears  of  com,  so  the  first  of  the  baked  loaves  of 
bread  should  be  presented  to  him — and  that  as  guests  well 
cared  for,  and  plentifully  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  life,  they 
should  at  the  close  come  before  the  Lord  to  praise  him  for  his 
mercies,  and  give  substantial  expression  to  their  gratitude,  by 
presenting  to  his  repreaentatives  a  portion  of  their  increase,  and 
causing  the  poor  and  needy  to  sing  for  joy. 

There  are,  doubtle^,  important  lessons  of  instruction  here  for 
every  age  of  the  Church,  in  respect  even  to  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  life.  But  looking  to  the  higher  things  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation, which  alone  form  the  antitype  to  the  other,  there  is  here 
also  a  lime  of  laying  up  the  provision  that  is  needed  for  our  im- 
mortal natures,  and  a  time  for  the  actual  participation  and  en- 
joyment of  it.  The  provision  is  for  the  redeemed,  who  alone 
have  the  new  life  that  is  capable  of  using  it ;  and,  therefore,  the 
rite  that  commemorated  the  typical  redemption,  had  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  coming  harvest,  even  of 
the  presentation  of  it«  first  ripening  sheaf  But  the  work  of  re- 
demption being  finished,  and  the  feast  of  fat  things  so  long  in 
preparation  being  ready,  then  the  freest  welcome  is  given  to 
come  and  be  satisfied  with  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  And 
after  Christ  had  suffered  and  been  glorified,  what  day  could  bo 
so  fitly  chosen  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  day  of 
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Pentecost  ?  Tliat  Spirit  was  expressly  promised  and  given  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shewing  them 
to  Christ's  people ;  in  other  words,  to  turn  the  riclies  of  his  pur- 
eliased  redemntion  from  being  a  treasure  laid  up  among  the  pre- 
cious things  of  God,  into  a  treasure  received  and  possessed  hy 
his  people,  so  tiiat  they  might  be  able  to  rejoice,  and  call  others 
to  rejoice  with  them,  in  the  goodness  of  h^  house.  Now  the 
work  of  God  is  finished,  henceforth  the  fruitful  experience  of  it 
among  his  people  proceeds  ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  hav- 
ing assuredly  been  given,  he  can  never  withdi^aw  his  hand  till  the 
whole  inheritance  of  blessing  is  enjoyed. 

THE  FEAST  OF  TRUMPETS  AND  THE  NEW  M00N3. 

We  couple  these  together,  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  of 
the  same  description.  Strictly  speaking,  the  New  Moons  were 
not  feasts,  and  have  no  place  among  the  inoadeem  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Leviticus,  They  were  not  days  of  sacred  rest, 
nor  of  holy  convocations.  But  being  the  commencement  of  a 
new  portion  of  time,  they  were  so  far  distinguished  from  other 
days,  that  the  same  special  offerings  were  presented  on  them 
which  were  presented  on  the  moade^m  (Numb,  xxviii,  11-15). 
And  they  were  further  distinguished  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
over  the  burnt-offerings  (Numb,  x.  10 ;  Ps,  Ixxxi,  3).  This  lat- 
ter service  brought  them  into  a  close  connection  with  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  which  loas  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation,  and 
had  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristic  from  the  blowing  of 
the  trumpets,  on  which  account  we  may  suppose  the  blowing 
would  then  be  continued  longer,  and  probably  also  made  to  give 
forth  a  louder  sound  than  on  other  days.  The  feast  so  charac- 
terised took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which 
fell  somewhere  about  our  October ;  and  though  the  people  were 
not  required  to  appear  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  yet,  in  token  of  the 
importance  of  the  day,  an  additional  series  of  offerings  was  pre- 
sented, braide  those  appointed  for  the  new  moons  in  general. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  use  of  the  trumpet  had 
its  reason  in  the  loud  and  stirring  noise  it  emits.  Hence,  it  is 
described  as  a  cry  in  Lev,  xxv.  9  (the  English  word  sound  there 
is  too  feeble),  which  was  to  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  hind. 
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The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  generally  suggest  the  same  idea 
(Zeph.  i.  16  i  Isa.  Iviii.  1 ;  Hos.  vtii.  1.,  &c.).  On  tliis  account  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  is  very  commonly  employed  in  Scripture  aa 
an  image  of  the  voice  or  word  of  God.  The  voice  of  God,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai,  were  heard  together 
(Ex,  six.  5, 18, 19),  firat  the  trumpet-sound  as  the  Bymbol,  then 
the  reality.  So  also  St  John  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  that 
of  a  trumpet  (Rev.  i.  10  ;  iv.  1 ),  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ie 
once  and  again  spoken  of  as  the  harhinger  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
when  coming  in  power  and  great  glory,  to  utter  the  almighty 
word  which  shall  quicken  the  dead  to  life,  and  make  all  things 
new  (Matth.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  Oor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16).  The 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  then,  was  a  symbol  of  the  majestic,  omni- 
potent voice  or  word  of  God  ;  but  of  course  only  in  those  things 
in  which  it  was  employed  in  respect  to  what  God  had  to  say  to 
men.  It  might  be  used  also  m  from  man  to  God,  or  by  the 
people,  as  from  one  to  another.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  a  call 
to  a  greater  than  the  usual  degree  of  alacrity  and  excitement  in 
regard  to  the  work  and  service  of  God.  And  such  prohaUy  was 
the  more  peculiar  design  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  festi- 
vals generally,  and  especially  at  the  festival  of  ti'umpets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  That  month  was  distinguished 
above  all  the  other  months  of  the  year,  for  the  sacred  services  to 
he  performed  in  it— it  was  emphatically  the  eaci-ed  month. 
Beiog  the  sewnth  month— bearing  on  its  name  the  symbol  of  the 
covenant,  and  of  covenant  holiness — ^it  was  hallowed  in  its  course 
by  solemnities,  which  peculiarly  displayed  both  Gfld's  goodness  to 
his  people  and  their  deUght  in  God.  For,  not  only  was  its  first 
day  consecrated  to  sacred  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  but  the 
tenth  was  the  great  day  of  yearly  atonement,  when  the  high- 
priest  was  permitted  to  sprinMe  the  merey-seat  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  liveliest  exhibition  was  given  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  earthly  sanctuary  could  afford  of  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  And  then  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month  commenced 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  intended  to  present  a  strik- 
ing image  of  the  gloiy  that  should  follow,  as  the  former  of  the 
humihation  and  sufferings  by  which  the  salvation  was  accom- 
plished In  perfect  accordance  with  all  this,  not  only  is  the 
feast  named  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  but  "  a  memorial  of  blowing 
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of  trumpets,"  a  bringing  to  remembrance,  or  putting  God,  as  it 
were,  in  mind  of  the  great  things  by  which  (symbolically)  he  waa 
to  distinguish  the  month  that  was  thus  introduced  ;  precisely  as 
when  they  went  to  war  against  an  enemy  that  oppr^sed  them, 
they  were  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and,  it  is  added,  "  ye  shall  be 
remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved 
from  your  enemies."     (Numb.  x.  9).^ 

THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

This  day  formed  the  most  distinguishing  solemnity  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual.  But  wo 
have  already  treated  of  it  in  Section  Fifth,  and  refer  to  what  is  said 
here. 

THE  lEibT      I  lABEBN  iLLE-j 

This  had  all  the  maiks  ot  i  greit  md  s  lemn  tea  t  The 
males  were  to  repaii  for  its  celebiation  t3  the  plice  wheie  God 
might  put  his  name  it  was  to  be  begun  anl  ended  by  i  day  of 
holy  convocation,  and  tht  last  the  eighth,  an  idditionil  day,  so 
that  the  whole  reached  a  day  bejond  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  It  is  sometimes  called  '  the  Feist  ot  Ingithermg  m  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathei  ed  m  thj  labom  s  t  ut  of  the 
field"  (Es.  xxiii.  16  ;  Deut,  xvi.  13) ;  for  it  took  place  immediately 
before  the  winter  months,  and  after  the  labours,  not  only  of  the 
harvest,  but  sdso  of  the  vintage  and  the  fruit  season  generally  were 
passed.  The  year  might,  therefore,  with  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion like  the  Israelites,  be  then  considered  as  tending  towards  its 
close ;  and  the  comparative  leisure  of  the  winter  months  being 
before  them,  they  would  have  ample  time  for  the  celebration  of 
the  feast.  But  we  remark  in  passing,  that  this  feast,  which  began 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  being  spoken  of  as  falling 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  is  a  clear  enough  proof  how  little  in 

'  Most  commonly  by  the  Jews,  and  generally  also  by  Christian  writers,  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets  is  oallecl  that  of  tlia  New  Year,  viz.  of  the  oiril  year,  as  distiiignislied 
from  the  sacred,  liiit  Btihr  jiiatly  remai'ks,  there  is  uothiDg  in  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture ot  this  twofold  year,  nor  does  any  record  of  it  exist  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  u'bitrary  to  regard  this  feast  as  pointing  at  all  in 
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the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  the  I" east  of  Trumpets  at  the  beginning 
of  it  had  to  do  with  a  New  Year, 

The  more  distinctive  appellation,  however,  of  this  feast  was 
that  of  Tabernacles,  or,  as  it  should  rather  he,  of  booths  (nwati  m-;)^ 
because  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast  the  people  were  to 
dwell  in  booths.  A  booth  ia  not  precisely  the  same  as  a  tent  or 
tabernacle,  though  the  names  are  frequently  interchanged.  It 
properly  means  a  slight,  temporary  dwelling,  easily  run  up,  and  as 
easily  taken  down  again,  a  hoii'^e  or  shed  for  a  day  or  two  ;  such 
as  Jacob  made  for  his  cattle  in  the  place,  which  on  that  account 
was  called  Succoth  (booth,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17),  and  Jonah  for  him- 
self, which  was  so  slim  and  insufficient,  that  he  was  glad  of  the 
foliage  of  a  gourd  to  cover  him.  Tents  might  also  be  called 
booths,  because  of  a  very  imperfect  description  as  dwelling-places, 
light  and  moveable,  speedily  pitched  and  easily  transported,  the 
proper  domiciles  of  a  yefc  misettled  and  wandering  population.  In 
this  respect  they  form  a  contrast  to  solid,  fixed,  and  comfortable 
houses ;  as  witli  the  Eechabites,  whose  father  commanded  them 
not  to  build  houses,  but  to  dwell  in  tents ;  and  with  the  Israelites 
at  large  before,  as  compared  with  their  condition  after,  they  en- 
tered the  promised  land.  Hence,  may  be  remarked,  the  propriety 
and  force  of  the  Apostle's  language  in  the  beautiful  passage,  2  Cor, 
V.  1,  "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tahemade  were 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens" — our  present  bodily  frame-work,  a 
frail,  slender,  temporary  dwelling ;  what  awaits  us  hereafter,  a 
house  in  the  proper  sense,  a  permanent,  settled,  eternal  habitation. 

That  the  feast  was  of  a  connnemorative  chai'acter,  admits  of  no 
question  ;  for  it  is  expressly  given  as  the  reason  for  the  people 
then  dwelling  in  booths,  "  that  their  generations  might  know,  that 
the  Lord  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  he 
brought  tliem  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii,  43),  In  this 
respect  it  was  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  serve  what  may 
always  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  end  of  all  commemorative 
religious  institutions,  that,  namely,  of  keeping  properly  alive  the 
remembrance  of  the  historical  fact  they  refer  to.  In  all  cases  of 
this  nature,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fact  itself  be  one  of 
a  primary  and  fundamental  character,  containing  the  germ  of 
spiritual  ideas  vitally  important  for  every  age  of  the  church,     Such 
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cevtainly  was  the  character  of  the  period  of  Tsraelitiah  history, 
when  the  people  were  made  to  dwell  in  tents  or  booths  after  they 
had  left  the  land  of  Egypt,  It  was,  in  a  manner,  the  connecting 
link  between  their  house  of  bondage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
inheritance  of  blessing,  on  the  other.  Then  especially  did  the 
Lord  come  near  and  rereal  himself  to  them,  pitching  his  own 
tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  theirs,  communicating  to  them  his  law 
and  teBtlmony,  and  setting  up  the  entire  polity  which  was  to  con- 
tinue unimpaired  through  succeeding  ages.  Hence,  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  lite  a  perpetual  renew- 
ing of  their  religious  youth ;  it  was  keeping  in  fresh  recollection 
the  time  of  their  espousals ;  and  re-enforcing  upon  their  minds  the 
views  and  feelings  proper  to  that  early  and  formative  period  of 
their  history, — On  this  account,  we  have  no  doubt  it  was,  that  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  time  chosen,  every  seventh  year,  for 
reading  the  whole  law  to  the  people  (Deut  sxxi,  10-13),  and  not 
as  Bahr  thinlcs,  because  it  was  the  greatest  feast,  and  the  one  most 
largely  frec[uented.  The  law  wae  given  them  in  the  wilderness  on 
their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  law  by  which  all  their 
doings  were  to  be  regulated,  when  they  were  settled  in  the  land, 
and  oil  the  faithful  observance  of  which  their  continued  possession 
of  it  depended.  So  that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  when 
commemorating  the  period,  and  reviving  the  thoughts  and  feehngs 
of  their  religious  youth,  than  to  have  the  law  read  ia  their  hearing. 
But  this  shews,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  feast  of  Pentecost  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law;  as  in 
that  case,  unquestionably,  the  time  of  its  celebration  would  rather 
have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Even  in  this  point  of  view,  tha-e  was  a  much  closer  connection 
between  the  wilderness-life,  the  booth-dwehing  portion  of  Israel's 
history,  than  if  it  had  formed  the  mere  passage  fi'om  Egypt  to 
Canaan.  But  the  same  wiU  appear  still  more,  if  we  look  to  the 
bearing  it  had  upon  the  personal  preparation  of  Isi'ael  for  the 
coming  inheritance.  It  was  not  simply  the  time  of  God's  mani- 
festing his  shepherd  care  and  watchfulness  toward  them,  guiding 
them  through  great  and  terrific  dangers,  and  giving  them  such 
astonishing  proofs  of  his  goodness  in  the  midst  of  these,  as  were 
sufficient  to  assure  them  in  all  time  coming  of  his  faithfulness  and 
Jove,     It  was  this^  doubtless  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
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than  this.  "While  the  whole  period  wae  strewed  with  such  tokens 
of  goodness  from  the  hand  of  Uod,  by  which  he  sought  to  draw 
and  allure  the  people  to  himself;  it  was  also  the  period  emphati- 
cally of  temptation  and  trial,  by  which  the  Lord  sought  to  win- 
now and  sift  their  heai-ta  into  a  state  of  meetness  for  the  inheri- 
tance. Hence  the  words  of  Moses,  Dent.  Yiii.  2-5  :  "  Thon  ehalt 
remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to 
tnow  what  was  in  thine  lieart,  whether  thou  woiddet  keep  his  com- 
mandments or  not.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  u^nna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither 
did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man 
lireth  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  woi^d  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Loi-d,"  &c.  This  alternating  proems  of  want  and 
supply,  of  great  and  appalling  danger,  ever  ready  to  be  met  by  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  rehef,  was  the  grand  testing  process  in  their 
history,  by  which  the  latent  evil  in  their  bosoms  was  brouglit  fully 
to  light,  that  it  might  be  condemned  and  purged  away,  and  by 
which  they  were  formed  to  that  humble  rehauce  on  God's  arm,  and 
single-hearted  devotedness  to  liis  fear,  which  alone  could  prepare 
them  for  taking  possession  of,  and  permanently  occupying  the  pro- 
mised land.  It  proved  in  the  issue  too  severe  for  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  original  congregation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  evil 
in  their  natures  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effectually  purged 
out,  eren  by  such  well-adjusted  and  skilfully  applied  means  of 
purification ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  pro- 
mised land.  But  for  ih.(yse  who  did  enter,  and  their  posterity  to 
latest  generations,  it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  have  kept 
perpetually  alive  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar  dealing  of  God 
during  that  transition-period  of  their  history,  in  order  to  their 
clearly  and  distinctly  realizing  the  connection  between  their  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  the  land,  and  the  refined  and  elevated  state, 
the  lively  faith,  the  binding  love,  the  firm  and  devoted  purpose, 
to  which  the  training  in  the  wildeme^  conducted.  They  must 
in  this  respect  be  perpetually  connecting  the  present  with  the 
past,  with  the  dose  of  every  season  renewing  their  religious  youth ; 
as  it  was  only  by  their  entering  into  the  spirit  of  that  period,  and 
making  its  moral  results  their  own,  that  they  had  any  warrant  to 
look  forwai'd  to  another  season  of  joy  and  plenty.     For  this  high 
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purpose,  therefore,  the  feast  tvaa  more  especially  instituted.  And 
while  the  fulness  of  supply  and  comfort,  amid  which  it  was  held, 
as  contrasted  with  their  formerly  poor  and  unsettled  condition, 
called  them  to  rejoice,  the  solemn  respect  it  bore  to  the  deserts 
life,  taught  them  to  rejoice  with  trembling ;  reminded  them  that 
their  delights  were  all  connected  with  a  state  of  nearness  to  God, 
and  fitness  for  hia  service  and  glory ;  and  warned  them,  that  if 
they  forsook  the  arm  of  God,  or  looked  to  mere  fleshly  ease  and 
carnal  gratifications,  they  would  inevitably  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
goodly  inheritance  they  possessed.  Hence,  also,  when  this  actually 
came  to  he  the  ease,  when  the  design  of  this  feast  liad  utterly 
failed  of  its  accomplishment,  when  Israel  "  knew  not  that  it  was 
the  Lord  who  gave  her  com  and  wine  and  oil,  and  multiplied 
her  silver  and  gold,"  he  resolved  to  send  her  again  through  the 
rough  and  sifting  process  of  her  youth :  "  Therefore  will  I  i-e- 
turn,  and  take  away  ray  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine 
in  the  season  thereof ;  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease, 
and  I  will  destroy  her  vines  and  her  fig-ti^ees  ;  and  I  will  allure 
her,  and  bring  her  into  the  wildeme^,  and  will  speak  comfortably 
unto  her ;  and  I  wiU  give  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the 
valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  Ac.  (Hos.  ii.  8-15 ;  comp. 
Ez.  XX.)  Not  that  the  literal  scenes  were  to  be  enacted  over 
again  ;  but  that  a  like  process  of  humiHation,  trial,  and  improve- 
ment had  to  be  undergone — the  severe  training  first,  and  then 
the  holy,  earnest  spirit  of  the  past  revived,  that  they  might  be 
fitted  for  being  partakers  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  feast,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  only  scriptural  one,  sufficiently  discovers  the  fallacy  of 
those  repi'esentations,  which  would  make  the  celebration  of  this 
feast  to  have  been  an  occasion  merely  for  carnal  merriment, 
dancing,  feasting,  and  revelry.  When  the  people  themselves  be- 
came carnal,  it  would,  no  doubt,  pai-take  too  much  of  that  cha- 
racter ;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  manner  in  which  God 
designed  it  to  be  kept.  They  were,  indeed,  to  rejoice  over  all  the 
goodness  and  mercy  which  the  Lord  had  given  them  to  expe- 
rience ;  but  their  joy  was  still  to  be  the  joy  of  saints,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  done  or  tasted,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  grac^  of  a  divine  life,  or  disturbing  their  fellowship  with 
God.     It  is,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  joy  that  was  to 
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i  the  feast,  and  as  symbolical  of  it,  tliat  branches  of 
palms  and  other  trees  were  to  be  taken  (whether  in  their  hands, 
or  on  their  booths,  is  not  said,  Lev,  xxiii,  40).  Having  taken 
these,  they  were  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord" — the  joy  having 
respect  more  immediately  to  the  gathered  produce  of  the  year, 
and  more  remotely  to  the  abundance  of  Canaan,  as  contrasted 
with  the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  The  palm  tree  was  particu- 
larly named  merely  from  having  the  richest  foliage,  and  thus 
presenting  the  best  symbol  of  joy.  The  history  of  onr  Lord  shews 
how  naturally  the  people  associated  the  palm  leaf  with  joy  (John 
xii.  12). 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  feast,  beside  the  dwell- 
ing in  booths,  there  was  a  great  pecnliarity  in  the  offerings  to  be 
presented.  The  sin-offering  was  the  same  as  on  the  other  feast- 
days,  a  single  goat ;  but  for  the  burnt-offering  the  rams  and 
lambs  were  double  the  usual  number,  two  and  fourteen  instead 
of  one  and  seven ;  while  in  place  of  the  two  young  bulloclrs  of 
other  days,  there  were  to  be  in  all  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  seventy,  and  these  so  divided,  that  on  the  last  day  there 
were  to  be  seven,  eight  on  the  day  preceding,  and  so  on,  up  to 
thirteen,  the  number  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  The 
eighth  day  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  feast,  but  was  rather 
a  solemn  winding  up  of  the  whole  feas^season  ;  the  offerings  for 
it,  therefore,  were  much  of  the  usual  description.  But  for  those 
peculiarities  in  the  offerings  properly  connected  with  this  feast — 
the  double  number  of  one  kind,  and  the  constant  and  regular 
decrease  in  another,  tiU  they  reached  the  number  of  seven,  we  are 
still  without  any  very  satisfactory  reason.  The  greater  number 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  occasion  of  the  feast,  as 
intended  to  mark  the  grateful  sense  of  the  people  for  the  Lord's 
goodne^  after  having  reached  not  only  Canaan,  but  the  close  of 
another  year  of  its  plentiful  increase  in  all  natural  delights.  We 
make  no  account  of  its  being  called  in  a  passage  often  quoted 
fromPlutarch  (Sympos,  i.  4, 5),  "tbegreatest  of  the  Jewish  fe^ts," 
as  also  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  most  of  the  Eabbins ;  for  there  is 
no  ground  in  Scripture  for  making  it  in  itself  greater  than  the 
Passover,  and  in  vitaJ  importance  both  of  them  fell  below  the  day 
of  atonement.  The  other  point  is  more  obscure.  That  seme  stress 
was  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  whole  number  70,  ton  times  seven. 
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the  two  most  eacred  and  complete  numbers,  is  prolmble.  But  the 
gradual  dimmution  till  seven  is  reached,  we  confess  lies  beyond 
our  discernment.  The  views  of  the  Kabbins  are  mere  conjectures, 
most  of  them  frivolous  and  nonsensical.  To  see  in  it,  with  Bahr, 
a  reference  to  the  waning  moon,  i8  q^uite  unsatisfactory ;  nor  is  it 
iess  BO  to  understand  it,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  older  typo- 
logists,  of  the  gradual  ceasing  of  animal  sacrifice,  for  there  shoidd 
then  have  been  none  on  the  last  day,  or  at  most  one,  whereas 
there  were  still  seven — the  very  symbol  of  tbe  covenant.  We 
might  rather  regard  it  as  intending  to  point  to  this  covenant,  as 
designed  to  impress  npon  the  people  the  conviction,  that  however 
their  blessings  might  increase,  and  however  m^ny  their  grateful 
oblations  might  be,  yet  they  must  still  settle  and  rest  in  the  cove- 
nant, as  that  with  which  all  their  privileges  and  hopes  were  bound 
up.  But  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  present  this  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  We  only  mention  farther  regarding  the  observance 
of  the  feast,  that  several  things  were  added  in  later  times,  and, 
in  particular,  the  practice  of  drawing  water  from  the  fountain  of 
Siloam,  and  pouring  it  on  the  sacrifice,  together  with  wine,  amid 
shouts  of  joy,  and  every  manifestation  of  exuberant  delight.  This 
was  done,  however,  only  during  the  seven  days  of  the  least,  not 
on  the  eighth  or  last,  as  is  commonly  represented,  (See  Winer's 
Eeal-wiirt.  on  the  feast,  also  Bib.  Cyclopedia).  And  if  our  Lord, 
in  John  vii.  37,  when  he  said,  on  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the 
feast,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink" — if 
he  made  any  reference  to  the  libations  connected  with  the  feast^ 
it  must  have  been  to  the  cessation  on  that  day,  rather  than  to 
the  performance  of  the  wonted  ceremonies.  He  took  advantage  of- 
the  want,  and  intimated,  that  in  him  the  reality  was  to  be  found 
of  what  on  the  other  days  had  been  exhibited,  hut  which  had  now 
ceased. 

The  Israelites  in  their  outward  history  were  a  grand  type  of 
the  real  children  of  Giod ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  feast,  which 
brought  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  their  history  together, 
we  naturally  look  for  a  condensed  representation  of  a  spiritual 
life,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  the  church  at  larga  We  see  its 
antitype  first  of  all,  and  without  its  imperfections,  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus — ^who  also  was  led  up,  after  an  obscure  and  troubled 
3'outh,  into  a  literal  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  forty  days,  a  day 
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for  a  year,  that  the  people  might  the  more  readily  identiiy  hiin 
with  the  txue  Israel ;  and  when  Satan  could  find  nothing  in  him, 
so  that  he  was  proved  to  be  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  work  of 
Grod,  and  casting  out  the  wicked  one  from  Ma  usurped  dominion, 
he  came  forth  to  enter  on  the  great  conflict  of  man's  and  the 
world's  redemption.  In  this  great  work,  too,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  meet  together,  and  are  united  by  a  bond  of  closest  inti- 
macy. The  sufFeriags  necessarily  go  before  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  glory.  Jesus  must  personally  triumph  over  sin  and 
death  before  he  can  receive  the  kingdom  &om  the  Father,  or  be 
prepared  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  its  government,  and  enjoy  with 
hie  people  the  riches  of  its  fiilness.  And,  therefore,  even  now 
when  lie  has  entered  on  his  glory,  to  shew  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  he  still  presents  himself  as  "  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,"  and  receives  the  adorations  of  his  people, 
as  having  by  his  obedience  unto  death  redeemed  them  irom  sin, 
and  made  them  kings  and  priests  imto  God. 

With  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  type,  because  with  a 
greater  similarity  of  condition  in  the  pereons  respectively  con- 
cerned, is  the  spiritual  import  of  the  feast  to  be  realized  in  the 
case  of  all  genuine  believers.  And  on  this  account  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  when  speaking  of  what  is  to  take  place  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  church's  enemies,  represents  ail  her  members  as 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xiv,  16). 
She  shall  then  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  her  purchased  and  re- 
deemed inheritance,  and  have  her  experiences  of  heavenly  enjoy- 
ment he^htened  and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
tribulation  and  conflict.  Now  she  is  pasang  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  it  is  her  period  of  trial  and  probation  ;  she  must  be  sifted 
and  prepared  for  her  final  destiny  by  constant  alternations  of  fear 
and  hope,  of  danger  and  deliverance,  of  difficulties  and  conquests. 
By  these  she  must  be  reminded  of  her  own  weakness  and  insuf- 
ficiency, her  proneness  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  and  the  depend- 
ence necessary  to  be  maintained  on  the  word  and  promises  of 
God ;  the  dross  must  be  gradually  purged  out,  and  tlie  carcase  of 
the  old  man  at  last  thrown  off  and  left  to  perish  in  tlie  desert, 
that  with  the  new  man,  all  purified  and  refined  into  a  glorious 
image  of  God,  she  may  take  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan^ 
Then  shall  she  ever  hold  with  her  Diviae  Head  a  feast  of  taber- 
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nacles ;  living  and  reigning  in  his  kingdom,  satisfied  with  his 
fulness,  even  as  with  marrow  and  with  fatness  ;  and  so  far  from 
grudging  at  the  trials  and  difBculties  of  the  way,  rather  rejoicing 
the  more  on  account  of  them,  because  seeing  in  them  a  eourse  of 
discipline  absolutely  needed  for  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven's  ful- 
ness of  life  and  ble^ing,  and  feeling  assured  that  if  there  had 
been  no  wilderness  to  pass  through  on  earth,  there  should  have 
Jieen  for  her  no  inheritance  with  God  in  glory.  The  glorious 
company  in  Eev.  vii.,  clothed  in  ■white  robes,  a^d  with  palma  in 
iheir  hands,  representatives  of  a  redeemed  and  triumphant  church, 
are  the  final  antitypes  of  the  Israelites  keeping  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles. 

THE  HAEBATiCAL  YEAIL 

The  appointment  of  a  Sabbatira,l  year  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  stated  festivals,  nor  is  it  included  among  these  in  the 
23d  chapter  of  Leviticus,  but  it  was  very  closely  related  to  them, 
and  in  some  respects  heid  the  same  purposes  to  serve.  It  ia 
hence  called  by  the  name  moed,  festival,  in  Deut.  xsxi.  10-  The 
principal  law  on  the  subject  is  given  in  Lev,  xxv.  1-7.  There  it 
is  enjoined,  that  after  the  children  of  Israel  came  into  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  to  allow  it  every  seventh  year  an 
entire  season  of  rest.  The  land  Wfw  to  be  untiHed — a  promise 
being  also  given  of  such  plenty  on  the  sixth  year  as  woiold  render 
the  people  independent  of  a  harv^  on  the  seventh.  They  might 
enjoy  a  year's  respite  from  their  toils,  and  yet  be  no  losers  iu  theh* 
worldly  condition.  But,  as  there  would  stili  be  a  certain  return 
yielded  from  the  fruit-trees  and  the  ground,  so  whatever  grew 
spontaneously  was  to  be  used,  partly  indeed  by  ,the  owner,  but 
by  him  in  common  with  the  poor  and  the  stranger  that  might 
sojourn  among  them.  And  along  with  this  treedom  to  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  community,  there  was  aJso  ordained,  by  a  sub- 
sequent law  (Deut.  xv.),  a  release  from  all  personal  bondage  ami 
a  cancelling  of  debts.  The  name  given  to  this  year,  "  a  Sabbath 
of  rest,"  and  "  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,"  alone  denotes  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  and  this  was  farther  confirmed 
by  the  promise  of  a  larger  increase  tlian  usual  on  the  sixth  year, 
cori'Psp  Gliding  to  the  double  portion  of  manna  that  fell  on  the 
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sixth  day  in  the  wilderaesa.  On  account  of  tliis  connection  and 
resemblance,  Calvin  hae  assigned  it  (in  his  Commentary)  as  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  appointment,  that  "  God  wished  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  to  be  inscribed  upon  all  the  creatures,  so  that 
wherever  the  Jews  turned  their  eyes,  they  might  have  it  forced 
on  their  notice." 

The  saeredness  of  the  rest  dm-ing  tliis  year  was  more  especially 
indicated  by  the  prescription,  tliat  the  whole  law  should  be  read 
that  year  at  the  feast  of  tabernaclra.  Such  a  prescription  could 
not  simply  mean,  that  the  time  at  the  feast  was  to  he  so  spent ; 
for  that  might  have  been  done,  so  far  as  the  necessary  time  was 
concerned,  any  year.  It  must  rather  have  been  designed  to  teach 
the  Israelites,  that  the  year,  as  a  whole,  should  be  much  devoted 
to  the  meditation  of  the  law,  and  engaging  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. If  they  entered,  ae  they  should  have  done,  into  the  divine 
appointment,  the  release  from  ordinary  work  would  be  gladly 
taken  as  an  opportunity  to  direct  the  mind  more  to  divine  things, 
to  be  more  frequent  in  conversing  with  each  other  upon  the  his- 
tory of  God's  deaJinga  in  the  past  and  future,  and  giving  a  fuller 
attendance  upon  the  stated  solemniti^  of  worship.  How  much, 
too,  would  the  periodical  retium  of  such  a  season  be  fitted  to  im- 
press upon  all  raidis  and  classes  of  the  people  the  solemn  fact, 
that  the  land,  with  every  plant  and  creature  in  it,  was  the  Lord's  f 
Nor,  could  it  be  less  fitted  to  impress  upon  the  richer  members  of 
the  community  the  image  of  God's  beneficence  and  tender  consi- 
tleraticai  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Such  an  institution  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  niggardly  and  selfish  spirit  which  would  mind 
only  its  own  things,  and  would  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  with 
hard  exactions  or  oppressive  toil,  in  order  to  gratify  some  worldly 
desires.  No  one  could  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  institution  with- 
out being  as  distinguished  for  his  humanity  and  justice  toward 
his  fellow-men,  as  for  his-  piety  toward  God. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
idleness  by  such  a  long  cessation  from  the  ordinary  labours  of  the 
field,  would  be  apt  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  institution.  The  cessation,  however,  could  only  be  compara- 
tive, not  absolute  ;  and  eadi  day  would  still  present  c^ain  calls 
for  labour  in  the  management  of  household  af^rs,  the  superin- 
tendence or  care  of  the  cattle,  the  husbanding  of  the  provisions 
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laid  lip  from  preceding  years,  and  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  im- 
provements and  repairs.  The  ordinance  was  abused,  if  it  was 
tixrned  to  an  occasion  for  begetting  habits  of  idleness.  But  the 
solemn  pause  wHch  it  created  in  the  common  occupations  and 
business  of  life — ^the  an'est  it  laid  on  men's  selfish  and  worldly 
dispositions — and  the  call  it  addressed  to  them  to  cultivate  the 
graces  of  a  pious,  charitable,  and  beneficent  life, — ^these  things 
conveyed  to  the  Israelites,  and  they  convey  still  to  the  church  of 
God  (though  the  outward  ordinance  haa  ceased)  salutary  lessons, 
which  in  some  form  or  another  must  ever  be  listened  to,  if  the 
interest  of  God  is  to  prosper  in  the  world. 

THK  Y13AK  OF  JUBILEE. 

This  institution  stood  in"  the  closest  relation  to  the  Sabbatical 
year,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  higher  form  of  the  same.  It 
W£^  appointed  that  when  seven  weeks  of  years  had  run  their 
course,  this  great  Sabbath-yeai',  the  year  of  jubilee,  should  come  ; 
when,  not  only  as  in  the  ordinary  Sabbatical  year,  the  land  should 
be  allowed  to  rest,  the  fruit-trees  to  grow  unpruned,  and  debts  to 
be  cancelled,  but  also  every  peraonal  bond  should  be  brolcen,  every 
alienated  possession  restored  to  its  proper  owner,  and  a  general 
restitution  shouJd  take  place.  The  sabbatical  idea,  as  involving 
a  participation  in  the  perfect  oi-der  and  peaceful  rest  of  God,  rose 
here,  so  far  as  social  arrangements  were  concerned,  to  its  proper 
consummation ;  it  could  ascend  no  higher  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  things,  nor  accomplish  any  more.  Its  object  was  one 
of  deliverance — deliverance  fi-om  trouble,  grievance,  and  oppres- 
sion— a  restitution  to  order  and  repose,  so  that  the  face  of  nature 
and  the  aspect  of  society  might  reflect  somewhat  of  the  equable, 
brotherly,  weU -ordered  condition  of  the  heavenly  world,  As  such 
it  fitly  began,  not  at  the  usual  commencement  of  the  year,  but 
on  the  day  after  the  yearly  atonement  in  the  seventh  month — 
when  the  sins  of  the  people  in  aU  their  transgressions  were  (sym- 
bolically) atoned  for  and  forgiven  by  God — ^when  all,  in  a  man- 
ner, being  set  right  between  them  and  God,  it  became  them  to 
see  that  every  thing  was  also  set  right  between  one  person  and 
another.     It  implied,  however,  that  Canaan  was  not  the  region 
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of  bliss,  in  which,  the  desire  of  the  righteous  was  to  find  its  pro- 
per satisfaction,  but  only  an  imperfect  type  and  shadow  of  what 
should  actually  be  so.  It  imphed,  that  every  thing  there  was 
constantly  tending,  through  human  infirmity  and  corruption,  to 
change  and  deteriorate  what  God  had  settled ;  so  that  times  of 
restoration  must  perpetually  come  round  to  check  the  downward 
tendency  of  things,  to  rectify  the  disorders  whioh  were  ever  spring- 
ing into  existence,  and  especially  to  maintain  and  exhibit  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  one  entitled  to  dwell  with  God  was  also  entitled 
to  share  in  his  inheritance  of  blessing  (v.  23), 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Israel  if  he  had  heartily  fallen  in  with 
these  restorative  Sabbatical  institutions.  But  theystruck  too  power- 
fully against  the  current  of  human  depravity,  and  drew  too 
largely  upon  the  faith  of  the  people,  to  be  properly  obsei-ved. 
Considered  in  respect  to  the  people  genersdly,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  breach  of  the  law  here  was 
greatly  more  common  than  the  observance;  since  the  seventy 
years'  desolation  of  the  Babylonish  exile  is  represented  as  a  pay- 
ing of  the  long  arrears  due  to  the  land  for  the  want  of  its  Sab- 
batical repose — "  until  the  land  liad  fulfilled  her  Sabbaths" 
(2  Ghron.  xsxvi.  21).  The  promise,  however,  contained  in  this 
year  of  jubilee  for  the  church  and  people  of  God,  cannot  ulti- 
mately fail.  A  presage  and  earnest  of  its  complete  fulfilment 
was  given  in  the  work  of  Chi-ist,  when  at  the  very  outset  he 
declared  that  he  was  anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound — ^to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  But  it  is  from  his  finished  work  of  reconciliation  on  the 
cross,  from  the  great  day  of  atonement,  that  the  conunencement 
of  the  proclamation  properly  dates,  respecting  the  world's  coming 
jubilee.  Sin  stiU  causes  innumerable  troubles  and  sorrows.  Even 
in  the  best  governed  states,  the  true  order  of  absolute  righteous- 
ness and  peace  is  to  be  found  only  in  scattered  fragments,  or 
occasional  examples.  Darkness  and  corruption  are  eveiywhere 
contending  for  the  mastery.  But  the  truth  shall  certainly  pre- 
vail The  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  finally  cast  out ;  and 
amid  the  manifested  power  and  glory  of  God  all  evil  shall  be 
q^uclled,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  for  ever  flee  away.     Then 
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shall  the  joyfiil  antliem  be  sung,  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let 
the  eartJi  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  let 
the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  then  shall  all  the  trees 
of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the 
earth  ;  he  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteoUBnees,  and  hia 
people  with  his  truth," 
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CHAPTEB    FOURTH. 


HISTORICAL  DEV ELOPEMENTS. 


In  the  course  of  the  preceding  discuesioDs,  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  greater  events  in  Israelitish  history,  that 
it  would  be  alike  needless  and  uuprofitablej  as  regards  our  present 
object,  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  consideration  of  its  particular 
parts.  It  will  be  enough  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  dioto  pro- 
minent points  connected  with  the  state  of  the  covenant-people, 
while  ujider  the  law  and  the  promises.  And  in  doing  so,  it  shall 
be  our  chief  object  to  mark  the  successive  stages,  by  which  either 
some  peculiar  developement  was  given  in  respect  to  their  typical 
relationships,  or  these  relationsMps  themselves  were  loosened  iu 
Older  to  make  way  for  the  larger  grace  and  higher  realities  of  the 
Gospel. 


SE()TION  FIRST. 

THE     CONQUEST 

The  concLuest  and  actual  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  children 
of  Israel,  both  in  point  of  time  and  importance,  deserves  the  first 
place.  The  po^^ion  of  that  land  formed  one  of  the  things  most 
distinctly  promised  in  the  Abrahamie  covenant ;  and  as  matters 
actually  stood,  when  the  fulfilment  came  to  be  aecomphshed,  the 
possession  could  be  made  good  only  by  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants.  This  mode  of  entrance  on  the 
possession  has  been  often  denounced  by  infidel  writers  as  cruel 
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and  unjust ;  and  has  not  unireciuently  met  with  a  lame  defence 
from  the  advocates  of  a  divine  revelation.  Even  heathen  morality 
is  said  to  have  been  offended  at  it ;  and  we  learn  from  Augustine 
and  Epiphanius,  that  the  ancient  sect  of  the  Manicheans,  who 
were  more  Pagan  than  Christian  in  their  sentiments,  placed  it 
among  "  the  many  cruel  things  which  Moses  did  and  commanded" 
and  which  went  to  prove^  according  to  their  view,  that  the  God 
of  the  Old  Tealament  could  not  be  the  God  of  the  New.  All  the 
leading  abettors  of  infidelity  in  this  country — Tindal,  Morgan, 
Chubb,  Bolingbroke,  Faine — ^have  decried  it  as  the  highest  enor- 
mity; and  Bolingbroke,  in  his  usual  style,  did  not  scrapie  to 
denounce  the  man  "  as  worse  even  than  an  Atheist,  who  would 
impute  it  to  the  Supreme  Being."  Voltaire,  and  the  other  infidels, 
with  their  allies  the  theologians  on  the  continent,  have  not  been 
behind  their  brethren  here  in  the  severity  of  their  condemnatiou, 
and  the  plentifulness  of  their  abuse.  And  it  woidd  even  seem  as 
if  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  been 
averse  to  midertake  the  defence  of  tlie  transaction  in  its  naked 
and  scriptural  form,  as  we  find  their  older  Rabbinical  writers 
attempting  to  soften  down  the  rugged  features  of  the  narrative, 
by  affirming  that  "  Joshua  sent  three  letters  to  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  before  the  Israehtes  invaded  it ;  or  rather,  he  proposed 
three  things  to  them  by  letters :  that  those  who  preferred  flight, 
might  escape ;  that  those  who  wished  for  peace,  im'ght  enter  into 
covenant ;  and  that  such  as  were  for  war,  might  take  up  arms."  * 
This  apparently  more  humane  and  agreeable  view  of  the  trans- 
action has  been  substantially  adopted  by  many  Christian  writers 
— among  others,  by  Selden,  Patrick,  Graves — ^who  conceive  that 
the  execution  of  judgment  upon  the  Canaanites  was  only  designed 
to  take  effect  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  surrender,  and  their  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  idolatry  ;  but  that  in  every  case  peace  w&a  to 
be  offered  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  acknowledging  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  submitting  to  the  sway  of  their  conquerors.  The  sacred 
narrative,  however,  contains  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  supjiosition . 
Indeed,  the  supposition  is  made  in  despite  of  an  express  hue  of 
demarcation  ou  that  very  point,  drawn  between  the  Canaanites  and 
the  surrounding  nations.     To  the  latter  only  were  the  Isi-aelitcs 

'  Narliman,  sa  quoiad  by  Balden  lie  Jure  Nat.  etc.  L.  vi.  c.  13. 
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allowed  to  oifer  terms  of  peace :  "  But  of  tlie  cities  of  ttese  people, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance;  thou 
ehalt  save  aUve  nothing  that  breatheth,  hut  thou  shalt  utterly  de- 
stroy them"  {Deut.  xx.  16,  17).  And  as  they  were  not  permitted 
to  propose  terms  of  peace,  eo  neither  ■were  they  at  hherty  to  accept 
of  articles  of  agreement :  "  Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a 
covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;"  "  they  shall  not  dwell 
in  thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against  me"  (Ex.  xxiii. 
33,  xxxiv.  12),  Such  explicit  commands  manifestly  did  not  con- 
template any  plans  of  reconciliation,  and  left  no  alternative  to  the 
Israelites  hut  to  destroy.  According  to  the  view  of  Scripture,  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  in  the  condition  of  persons  placed 
imder  the  okerem  or  ban  of  heaven,  that  is,  devoted  to  Gfod  by  a 
solemn  appointment  to  destruction  as  no  otherwise  capable  of  being 
rendered  subservient  to  the  divine  glory.  The  part  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  was  simply  to  execute  the  final  sentence  as  now  irrevo- 
cably passed  against  them ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  failed  to  do  so,  it 
is  charged  upon  them  m  their  sin,  and  their  failm«  was  converted 
into  a  judgment  on  themselv^ — a  judgment  that  involved  them 
in  many  troubles  and  calamities  during  the  earher  period  of  their 
residence  in  Canaan  (Jndg.  ii  1-5). 

Another  series  of  attempts  has  been  made  to  soften  the  alleged 
harahneas  and  severity  of  the  divine  command  in  reference  to  the 
Canaanites,  by  asserting  for  the  Israelites  some  kind  of  prior  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  country.  A  Jewish  tradition,  espoused  with 
this  view  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  claims  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  their  destined  shai'C  of  the  allotted  earth 
in  the  distribution  made  by  Noah  of  its  different  regions  among 
his  descendants.  Michaelis,  justly  rejecting  this  distribution  as  a 
fable,  holds,  notwithstanding,  that  Canaan  was  originally  a  tract 
of  country  that  belonged  to  Hebrew  herdsmen  ;  that  other  tribes 
gradually  encroached  upon  and  usurped  their  possessions,  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  decent  of  Israel  into  Egypt  to  appro- 
priate the  whole  ;  and  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  hence  per- 
fectly justified  in  vindicating  their  right  anew,  when  they  had  the 
power,  and  expeUing  the  intruders  sword  in  hand.  This  opinion 
has  found  many  abettors  in  Germany,  and  quite  recently  has  been 
supported  by  Ewald  and  Jahn ;  though  the  original  right  of  the 
B  now  commonly  held  to  have  reached  only  to  the  pas- 
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toral  poi'tions  of  the  territory.  A  more  basele^  theory,  however, 
never  w£^  constructed.  Scripture  ia  entirely  silent  respecting  such 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  But  there  is  more  than  its 
silence  to  condemn  the  theory  ;  for  at  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the  chosen  family  on  the  ground  of  Palestine,  it  ia  expressly  stated 
that  "  the  Oanaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xiL  6)  ;  and  in 
it,  not  merely  as  a  wandering  shepherd  or  temporary  occupant, 
hut  as  its  settled  and  rightful  possessor,  to  whom  Abraham  and 
his  immediate  descendants  stood  in  the  relation  of  sojourners. 
Hence  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  was,  that  he  and  his  seed 
should  get  for  an  everlasting  possession  "  the  land  wherein  he  was 
a  stranger."  The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  quite  uniform  on  the 
two  points — 'that  Canaan,  as  an  inheritance,  was  bestowed  as  the 
free  gift  of  Uod  on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  that  the  gift  was  to 
be  made  good  by  a  forcible  dispossession  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  land. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  the  family  of  Abraham  had  no  natural  right  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Canaan.  Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  prove,  that  such 
fidse  attempts  to  smooth  down  the  inspired  narrative,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  refinement  of  modern  taste,  instead  of  diminishing,  really 
aggrai-ate,  the  difficulties  attending  it ;  that  if,  in  one  respect, 
they  seem  to  bring  the  transaction  into  closer  agreement  with 
Christian  principle,  they  place  it,  in  another,  at  a  much  greater, 
and  absolutely  irreconcilable  distance,.  For,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  the  original  possessors,  why 
should  Giodhave  kept  them,  for  an  entire  succession  of  generations, 
at  a  distance  from  the  region,  making  their  right — if  they  ever  had 
any— virtually  to  expire,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  vindication  no 
otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms  ?  Surely,  on  any  ground  of  right- 
eous principle,  a  right  at  best  so  CLuesfionable  in  its  origin,  and 
so  long  sufEei'ed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  ought  rather  to  have  been 
altogether  abandoned,  than  prised  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood  and  desolation.  And  if  the  situation  of  the  Canaanites  had 
been  such  as  to  admit  of  terms  of  peace  being  proposed  to  them, 
then  the  decree  of  their  extermination  must  have  been  in  con- 
traiiety  with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

It  will  never  be  by  such  methods  of  defence  that  the  objections 
of  the  infidel  to  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  can  be  s 
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fully  met,  or  what  is  more  important — that  the  Gfocl  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  shewn  to  be  the  same  in  character  and  worldng 
with  the  Giod  of  the  New.  There  will  still  be  room  for  the  sneer 
of  Gibbon,  that  the  accounts  of  the  wars  commanded  by  Joshua 
"  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfaction  by  the  pious  Christians 
of  the  present  age." '  On  the  contrary,  we  affirm,  that  if  contem- 
plated in  the  broad  and  comprehensive  light  in  which  Scripture 
itself  presents  them  to  our  view,  they  may  be  read  with  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction ;  that  there  la  not  an  essential  element  belong- 
ing to  them,  which  does  not  equally  eater  into  the  principles  of 
the  G-ospel  dispensation ;  and  that  any  difference  which  may  here 
present  itself  between  the  Old  and  the  New  is,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  a  difference  merely  in  form,  and  that  coupled  with  an  es- 
sentia! agreement.  This  will  appear,  whether  it  is  newed  in  re- 
spect to  the  Canaanites,  to  the  Israelites,  or  to  the  times  of  the 
Gt^pel  dispensation. 

1.  Viewed,  first  of  all,  in  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  as  the  exe- 
cution of  deserved  judgment  on  their  sins  (in  which  light  Scrip- 
tm'e  uniformly  represents  it,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned),  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  feelings  of  any  well-eonstituted  Chris- 
tian mind.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible,  God  ap- 
pears as  the  righteous  judge  and  avenger  of  sin,  and  does  so  not 
imfrecfuently  by  the  infliction  of  fearful  things  in  righteousness. 
If  we  can  contemplate  Him  bringing  on  the  cities  of  the  Plain 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  because  their  sins  had  waxed  gi'eat, 
and  were  come  up  to  heaven ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  even  in  gospel- 
times,  can  reflect  how  the  wrath  was  made  to  fall  on  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  uttermost ;  or,  finally,  can  think  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners being  appointed,  in  the  world.to  come,  to  the  lake  that  burh- 
eth  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  and  ever— if  we  can  contem- 
plate such  things  entering  into  the  administration  of  God,  without 
any  disturbance  to  our  convictions  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
does  only  what  is  right,  it  were  surely  unreasonable  to  complain 
of  the  severities  exercised  on  the  foul  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
Their  abominations  were  of  a  kind  that  might  be  said  emphatically 
to  cry  to  heaven — such  idolatrous  rites  as  tended  to  defile  their 
very  consciences,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  pollutions  which  were 

'  Histovy,  0.  50. 
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a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The  land  is  represented  as  incapable 
of  bea,ring  any  longer  the  mass  of  defilements  which  overspread 
it,  as  even  "  vomiting  out  its  inhabitants,"  and  "  therefore,"  it  is 
added,  ''the  Lord  visited.their  iniquity  upon  them"  (Lev,  xxiv.) 
Nor  was  this  vengeance  taken  on  them  summarily  ;  the  time  of 
judgment  was  preceded  by  a  long  season  of  forbearance,  during 
wiiich  they  were  plied  with  many  calls  to  repentance.  So  early 
m  the  age  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  manifested  himself  toward  them 
both  in  the  way  of  jiidgmenfc  and  of  mercy — of  judgment,  by  the 
awful  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cutting  off  the  most 
infected  portion,  that  the  rest  might  fear  and  turn  from  their  evil 
ways — of  mercy,  by  raising  up  in  the  midst  of  them  such  eminent 
saints  as  Abraham  and  Melchizedec.  That  period,  and  the  one 
immediately  succeeding,  was  peculiarly  the  day  of  their  merciful 
visitation.  But  they  knew  it  not ;  and  so,  according  to  God's 
usual  method  of  dealing,  he  gradually  removed  the  candlestick 
out  of  its  place — withdrew  his  witnesses  to  another  region,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  darkness  continually  deepened,  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  people  at  last  became  full.  Then  only  was  it  that 
the  cloud  of  divine  wrath  began  to  threaten  them  with  overwhelm- 
ing destruction— not,  however,  even  then,  without  giving  awful 
indications  of  its  approach  by  the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  and 
at  the  Bed  Sea, — and  again  hanging  long  in  suspense  during  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  as  if  waiting  till  a  Httle  fur- 
ther space  was  given  for  repentance.  But  as  all  proved  in  vain, 
mercy  at  length  gave  place  to  j  udgment,  according  to  the  principle 
common  alike  to  all  dispensations,  "  he,  that  being  often  reproved, 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  be  suddenly  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy" — and,  "  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together ;"  in  plain  terms,  whenever  iniquity  has  reached 
its  last  stage,  the  judgment  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  This  principle 
was  as  strikingly  exempHfled  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  after  our 
Lord's  appearing,  as  in  the  case  of  these  Canaanites  before.  In  the 
parables  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  the  wicked  husbandmen  in  the 
vineyard,  the  same  place  is  assigned  it  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion which  it  formerly  held  in  the  Jewish  And  in  the  experience 
of  all,  who,  despite  of  merciful  invitations  and  solenm  threaten- 
ings,  perish  from  the  way  of  life,  it  must  find  an  attestation  so 
much  more  appaling  than  the  one  now  refen'ed  to,  as  a  lost  eter^ 
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nity  exceeds  in  evil  the  direst  calFimitiea  of  time.  In  fine,  the  very 
same  may  be  said  of  the  objections  brought  against  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  said  by  Richard  Baxter  of  many  of 
the  controversies  started  in  his  day,  "  The  true  root  of  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  whether  there  be  a  God  and  a  life  to  come."  Grant  only 
a  moral  government  and  a  time  of  retribution,  and  such  eases  as 
those  under  consideration  become  not  only  just,  but  necessary. 

2.  Again,  let  the  judgment  executed  upon  the  Canaanites  be 
viewed  in  respect  to  the  instruments  employed  in  enforcing  it— 
the  Israehtes — and  in  tliis  aspect  also  nothing  will  be  found  in  it 
at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  Canaanites,  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
deserved  destruction,  and  were  actually  doomed  to  it  by  a  divine 
sent-ence.  But  to  execute  such  a  sentence  by  the  hand  of  the 
Israelites,  must  it  not  have  tended  to  produce  a  hardening  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  conquerors  ?  Was  it  not  fitted  to  lead  them 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  appointed  executors  of  Heaven's  ven- 
geance, wherever  they  themselves  might  deem  this  to  be  due,  and 
to  render  their  example  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for  every  wild 
enthusiast,  who  might  choose  to  allege  a  commission  from  Heaven 
to  pillage  and  destroy  his  fellow-men  ?  So  it  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  but  without  any  just  foundation.  Such  charges  evidently 
proceed  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  doom 
of  Heaven  pronounced  against  the  Canaanites,  and  no  special  com- 
mission given  to  the  Israelites  to  execute  it — thus  ignoring  one  part 
of  the  sacred  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  an- 
other. Or,  it  is  implied  that  God  must  be  debarred  from  carrying  on 
his  administration  in  such  a  way  as  may  best  suit  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom,  because  human  fraud  or  folly  may  take  encoura^ment 
from  thence  to  practise  an  unwarranted  and  improper  imitation. 
Thoughts  of  this  description  carry  their  own  refutation  along  with 
them.  The  commission  given  to  the  Israelites  was  limited  to  the 
one  task  of  sweeping  the  land  of  Canaan  of  its  original  occupants. 
But  this  manifestly  confeiTed  on  them  no  right  to  deal  out  the 
same  measure  of  severity  to  others  ;  and  so  far  from  creating  a 
thirst  for  human  blood  in  cases  where  they  had  no  authority  to 
shed  it,  they  even  fainted  in  fulfilling  thefr  commission  to  extirpate 
the  people  of  Canaan,  This,  however,  is  only  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  ;  and  viewed  in  another  and  more  positive  aspect,  the 
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einploymeot  of  the  Israelites  to  execute  this  work  of  judgnient  was 
eminently  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  impression  upon  their 
minds,  and  to  promote  the  ends  for  which  the  judgment  was  ap- 
pointed. For,  what,  could  be  conceived  so  thoroughly  fitted  to 
implant  in  theii-  hearts  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  evil  of  idolatiy 
and  its  foul  abominations— to  convert  their  abhorrence  of  these 
into  a  national,  permanent  characteristic,  as  their  being  obliged  to 
enter  on  their  settled  inheritance  by  a  terrible  infliction  of  judg- 
ment upon  its  former  occupants  for  polluting  it  with  such  enor- 
oiitiea  ?  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  their  national  existence 
raised  a  solemn  warning  against  defection  from  tlie  pure  worship 
of  Gtod ;  and  the  visitation  of  divine  wrath  against  the  ungodli- 
ness of  men  accomplished  by  their  own  hands,  and  interwoven 
with  the  records  of  their  history  at  its  most  eventful  period,  ^od 
as  a  perpetual  witness  against  them,  if  they  should  ever  turn  aside 
to  folly.  Happy  had  it  been  for  them,  if  they  had  been  as  careful 
to  remember  the  lesson,  as  God  was  to  have  it  suitably  impressed 
upon  their  minds. 

3.  But  the  propriety  and  even  moral  necessity  of  the  course 
pursued  become  manifest,  when  we  view  the  proceeding  in  its 
typical  bearing — the  respect  it  had  to  goapel-times.  There  were 
reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with  the  Oanaanites  them- 
selves and  the  surrounding  nations,  sufficient  to  justify  the  whole 
that  was  done  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  entire  design  of  it,  or  even 
perceive  its  leading  object,  without  looking  farther,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  higher  purposes  of  God  respecting  his  kingdom 
among  men.  What  he  sought  in  Canaan  was  an  inheritance — a 
place  of  rest  and  blessing  for  his  people— but  still  only  a  tempo- 
rary inheritance,  and  as  such  a  type  and  pledge  of  that  final  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  All,  thei-efore,  had  to  be 
aiTanged  concerning  the  one,  so  as  fitly  to  represent  and  image 
the  higher  and  more  important  things,  which  belong  to  the  other 
— that  the  past  and  the  temporary  might  serve  as  a  mirror  in 
which  to  foreshadow  the  future  and  abiding,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  dealing  toward  his  church  might  be  seen  to  be  es- 
sentially the  same,  whether  displayed  on  the  theatre  of  present  or 
of  eternal  realities.  It  was  partly,  at  least,  on  this  account,  that 
the  place  chosen  for  the  inheritance  of  Isi'ael  was  allowed,  in  the 
^rst  instance,  to  become  in  a  pecuHar  sense  the  region  of  pollulion 
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— a  region  that  reqiuied  to  be  8iin,tifled  by  aa  act  of  divine  judg- 
ment apon  its  corrupt  po'^sessoiSj  and  thereby  fitted  for  becoifling 
the  home  and  heritage  ct  saints  In  this  way  alone  could  tlie 
things  done  concerning  it  shaflow  forth  and. prepare  for  the  final 
possession  of  a  glorified  woild— an  inheritance  which  also  needs 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  meanwhile 
overspread  it  with  their  corruptions,  and  which  must  be  sanctified 
by  terrible  acts  of  judgment  upon  their  ungodliness,  before  it  can 
become  the  meet  abode  of  final  bliss.  The  spirit  of  Antichrist 
must  be  judged  and  cast  out ;  Babylon,  the  mother  of  abomina- 
tions, which  has  made  the  earth  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  for- 
nications, must  come  in  remembrance  before  God,  and  receive  the 
due  reward  of  her  sins ;  so  that  woes  of  judgment  and  executions 
of  vengeance  must  precede  the  church's  occupation  of  her  purchased 
inheritance,  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  put  Israel  in  p 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  What,  indeed,  are  the  see 
to  our  view  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  revelation,  but  an  ex- 
pansioQ  to  the  affairs  of  a  world,  and  the  destinies  of  a  coming 
eternity,  of  those  which  we  find  depicted  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  ? 
In  these  awful  scenes  we  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Captain  of 
Salvation,  of  whom  Joshua  was  but  an  imperfect  type,  going 
foith  to  victory  with  the  company  of  a  redeemed  and  elect  church, 
suppoi-ted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  resistless  axtillery  of 
heaven  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  doomed  enemies  of 
God  and  the  churcb,  long  borne  with,  but  now  at  last  delivered 
to  judgment — the  wrath  falling  on  them  to  the  uttermost,  and, 
when  the  world  has  been  finally  relieved  of  their  abominations, 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  rising  into  view,  where  right^ 
eousness,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  have  its  perennial  habitation, 

We  have  said,  that  the  work  of  judgment  in  the  one  case  was 
Bimilar  in  kind  to  what  shall  be  executed  in  the  other ;  but  we 
should  couple  with  this  the  intimation,  that  it  may  be  very  differ- 
ent in  form.  It  both  may  and  should  be  expected  to  possess  less 
of  an  external  or  compulsory  character,  according  to  the  general 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  divine  economy. 
Outward  visitations  of  evil  may,  no  doubt,  still  be  looked  for,  upon 
such  as  act  a  hostile  part  toward  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  yet  not 
by  any  means  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former  times.  Christ's 
own  personal  con(|uest  over  evil  has  struck  in  this  respect  a  higher 
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key  for  future  conflicts  with  the  adversary — a  conquest  eifccted, 
not  by  external  violence,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness putting  to  shame  the  adherents  of  falsehood  and  cor- 
ruption. Conquests  of  this  kind  should  now  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  counterpart  to  those  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  And 
while  the  church  has  still,  as  she  had  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  a 
two-edged  sword  in  her  hand  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen 
(Ps.  cxlLx.  6),  the  noblest  vengeance  she  can  execute,  and  the  only 
vengeance  she  should  seek  to  execute,  is  that  of  destroying  their 
condition  as  heathen  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  turning  their 
antagonistic  into  a  friendly  position. 

If  such  views  of  larael's  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  are  just,  the  more  striking  and  peculiar  facts  con- 
nected with  it  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  explanation.  The 
administration,  for  example,  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  the 
whole  adult  population,  was  most  iitly  done  before  they  formally 
entered  on  the  work ;  as  it  is  never  more  necessary  for  the  Lord's 
people  to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  a  saved 
condition,  and  in  a  state  of  gi'eater  nearness  to  himself,  than  when 
they  are  proceeding  in  his  name  to  rebuke  and  pimish  iniquity. 
The  work  given  Israel  to  do  in  this  respect  was  empbatieaHy  a 
work  of  God,  bearing  on  it  the  impress  alike  of  his  greatness  and 
his  hoHness.  And  both  a  living  faith,  and  a  8an.ctified  heart, 
were  needed  on  the  i)art  of  Israel  tp  fulfil  what  was  reqimed  of 
them.  On  this  account  special  supports  were  given  to  faith  in 
the  miracles  wro\ight  by  God  at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
in  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  the  falling  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  as  afterwards  in  the  extraordinary  prolongation 
of  the  day  at  the  request  of  Joshua ;  shewing  it  was  God's  work 
rather  than  their  own  they  were  accomplishing,  and  that  his 
power  was  singularly  exerted  in  their  behalf.  And  not  only  in 
the  charges  given  to  Joshua  regarding  his  careful  meditation  of 
the  law  of  God,  and  punctual  observance  of  all  that  was  com- 
manded in  it,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  in  the  discomfiture 
appointed  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Achan,  was  the  necessity  for- 
cibly impressed  upon  the  people  of  the  maintenance  of  holiness ; 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  inseparable  connection  between  the 
preservation  of  holiness  and  the  possession  of  power.  It  served 
also  impressively  to  teach  them  their  unity  as  a  people,  and  how 
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the  holinesB  which  they  were  boiuid  collectively  to  maintain,  must 
be  individual,  iu  order  that  it  might  be  national  Nor  was  the 
instruction  disregarded  by  the  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of 
judgment.  They  cast  out  from  among  them  the  sin  that  was  dis- 
covered in  Achan  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  their  jealousy  regarding 
the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  lest  they  would  separate 
themselves  from  the  one  altar  and  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
the  protestations  of  allegiance  to  God,  which  Joshua  made  before 
his  death,  and  they  again  to  him,  clearly  shewed,  that  much  of 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  hohne^  rested  upon  that  generation.  In 
them  the  covenant  found,  in  no  small  degree,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, aa  well  in  regard  to  its  requirements  of  duty,  as  to  its 
s  of  grace  and  blessing. 
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The  period,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Judges,  in  its  cha^ 
racter,  not  less  than  its  position,  stands  intermediate  between  the 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  kingly  government  on  the  other.  On  the  people's 
part  it  continually  gave  evidence  of  evde  springing  up  in  their 
condition,  originating  in  their  own  untaithfulness  to  covenant- 
engagementa  ;  and  on  Giod's  part  it  equally  gave  evidence  of  hia 
readiness  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  and  provide  saviours  for 
the  ever-recurring  times  of  danger  and  trouble.  These  tempo- 
rary saviours,  or  judges,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing in  a  typical  relationship  to  the  Messiah,  presenting,  as  they 
severally  did,  certain  personal  manifestations  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  to  rescue  his  people  from  evil,  and  maintain 
inviolate  the  provisions  of  the  covenant.  The  typical  element, 
however,  is  certainly  of  a  somewliat  vague  and  indefinite  charac- 
ter— though  occasionally,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gideon  and  Samson, 
the  modes  of  the  divine  manifestation  present  more  marked  and 
striking  resemblances  to  those  which  appear  in  the  personal  cha- 
racter and  work  of  Christ.  In  its  more  immediate  aspect,  the 
period  may  be  regarded  as  the  one  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
developement  of  the  life  and  relations  of  the  covenant-people,  in 
connection  with  their  tribal  separateness,  yet  collective  unity. 
Free  scope  was  given  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  belonging  to 
them,  as  a  royal  priesthood,  whether  as  individuals,  or  by  means 
of  their  tribal  constitutions.  But  unfortunately  the  trial  only 
shewed  how  inadequate  the  covenant^^nangements  then  existing 
were  to  secure  a  state  of  proper  rest  and  blessing,  and  how  much 
every  thing  still  bore  the  stamp  of  imperfection.     The  general 
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nature  of  the  period,  and  its  unsatisfactory  results,  are  very  gra- 
phically described  by  the  saored  liistorian  near  the  commencement 
of  the  Book  of  Judges : — "  The  children  of  Israel  forsook  the 
Lord  God  of  tlietr  fathers,  wliich  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that 
were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them,  and 
provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  and 
served  Baal  and  Astaroth.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers 
that  spoiled  them ;  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies round  about,  so  tliat  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before 
their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  as  the 
Lord  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  greatly  distre^ed. 
Kevertheleas  the  Lord  raised  up  judges,  which  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they 
would  not  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but  they  went  a  whoring 
after  other  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them :  they  turned 
quickly  out  of  the  way  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord ;  but  they  did  not  so.  And  when 
the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  was  with  the 
j  udge,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all  the 
days  of  the  judge :  for  it  repented  the  Lord  because  of  their  groan- 
ings  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them  and  vexed  them," 
(Judg,  ii.  12-18). 

These  verses  present  us  with  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  bring  out  praminently  its  two 
great  features — the  spirit  of  degeneracy  and  badtsliding  in  the 
people,  and  the  still  abiding  faitlifulne^  and  love  of  God.  The 
more,  too,  the  details  of  the  histoiy  are  examined,  the  more  does 
the  wonderful  goodness  of  God  appear.  The  very  troubles  that 
were  allowed  to  befal  the  ijeople— the  sources  of  vexation  left  to 
work  upon  them  from  within,  and  the  heavier  calamities  ever 
coming  on  them  from  without,  were  proofs  of  this ;  as  they  were 
all  wisely  ordered  and  arranged,  to  check  the  spirit  of  defection, 
and  drive  the  people  back  on  the  only  arm  of  strength  that  could 
support  and  bless  them,  And  the  distributive  manner  in  which 
the  means  of  deliverance  were  provided  for  the  occasion,  was  also 
eminently  calculated  to  diffuse  a  revived  and  faithful  spirit  through 
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the  community.  Not  only  were  pevsons  of  suitable  gifta  and  en- 
dowments raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  part  of  deliverers, 
but  these  persons  were  obtained  from  the  different  tribes  in  suc- 
cession— for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  shewing  more  manifestly, 
that  the  eye  of  a  gracious  God  was  on  them  all,  and  that  if  their 
eyes  were  but  turned  toward  him,  as  they  should  have  been,  every 
district  and  comer  of  the  land  might  have  been  replenished  with 
life  and  vigour.  The  tribes  of  Judah,  of  Epbraim,  of  Manasseh, 
of  Issacha.r,  of  Zebulun,  of  Naptliali,  of  Eenjamin,  of  Dan,  as  well 
as  the  land  of  Gilead,  each  in  turn  fiu'nished  the  person  who  was 
honoured  to  save  and  judge  Israel.  Thus  God  distributed  the 
more  singular  gifts  of  his  grace  throughout  the  tribes,  that  the 
benefit  and  honour  connected  with  tlieir  exercise  might  be  shared 
by  the  different  sections  of  the  community,  and  that  they  might 
be  the  more  imited  together  as  by  the  bond  of  a  common  interest 
in  the  Lord.  Instead  of  this,  however,  jealousy  and  strife  were  too 
commonly  the  result  of  any  distinction  given  in  that  respect  to  one 
tribe  above  another.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  especially  gave  fre- 
quent manifestations  of  a  selfish  and  faetious  spirit,  and  shewed  a 
disposition  to  lord  it  over  the  rest.  But  in  the  latter  jMrtion  of 
tlie  period,  great  disorders  of  every  sort  manifestly  prevailed,  and 
there  were  fierce  outbreaks  of  carnal  rivalry  and  reckless  daring, 
as  well  as  symptoms  of  wide-spread  apostacy  from  the  ti'ue  worship 
and  service  of  God. 

In  these  later  times  of  general  declension  and  disorder,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  raise  up  one,  who  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  sin- 
gularly endowed  of  all  the  Judges,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  a  sign 
and  a  wonder"  to  bis  people.  This  was  the  Nazarite,  8amson,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Separated  from  his  mother's  womb  for 
special  service  to  the  Lord,  by  the  Nazarite  vow,  not  voluntarily 
undertaken,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  but  solemnly  imposed  by  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  he  was  in  his  very  calling  and  endowments  a 
witness  from  above,  &3  to  the  real  ground  of  all  the  troubles  that 
beset  them,  and  the  way  by  wluch  the  return  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity might  be  attained.  It  was  their  selfish  and  worldly  spirit, 
carrying  them  away  after  the  vain  idols  and  cori'upt  pleasures  of 
the  world,  which  had  caused  their  strength  to  depart  from  them, 
because  it  had  separated  between  them  and  God.  Would  they 
but  abandon  these,  and  dedicate  themselves  with  one  heart  and 
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soul  to  tlie  service  of  Heaven,  the  might  also  of  Heaven  would  be- 
come theirs,  and  the  word  of  Balaam  concerning  them  as  a  ration 
would  be  verified :  "  Tlie  Lord  his  God  is  with  liim,  and  the  shout 
of  a  king  is  among  them ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an 
unicorn  ;  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  Ma  enemies,  and  shall  break 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows."  Buch  was 
the  instruction  designed  to  he  conveyed  through  the  person  and 
supernatural  endowments  of  the  son  of  Maiioah.  What  he  pos- 
sessed quite  miraculously  in  connection  with  his  special  separation 
to  the  Lord,  the  nation  at  large  was  taught  to  consider  as  ready  to 
be  imparted  in  sufficient  measure  for  all  their  necessities,  if,  with 
solemn  consecration  of  heart,  they  had  resolved  to  be  for  God  and 
not  for  another.  In  that  case  the  marvellous  impersonation  of 
divine  strength,  which  appeai'ed  in  the  person  of  Samson,  would 
have  transferred  itself  to  them  as  a  people  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
would  have  moved  them,  as  it  moved  him  in  the  camp,  so  that 
instead  of  quaihng  before  their  enemies,  "  five  should  have  chased 
an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  put  ten  thousand  to  flight ;"  they 
might  even  have  turned  themselves  on  every  hand  mth  royal  free- 
dom, and  multipHed  occasions  of  meeting  with  their  adversaries 
with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  their  opportunities  of 
successful  conflict.  But  it  was  veiy  different  in  the  reality :  the 
people  were  too  selfish  and  degraded  to  read  the  moral  import  of 
the  sign  that  was  given  them  fcom  Heaven ;  and  the  man  in 
whom  that  sign  appeared,  instead  of  being  taken  as  a  rallying-point, 
around  whom  they  should  gather  to  revive  the  languishing  cause 
of  God,  was  eyed  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  within  as  well 
as  without  found  his  path  encompassed  with  snares  and  discou- 
ragements. It  proved  too  much  for  him  ;  borne  away  by  the  evil 
of  the  times,  he  sold  his  strength,  which  had  carried  him  in  triumph 
through  so  many  dangers,  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  in  this 
also  he  was  a  sign  to  his  degenerate  countrymen.  This  violation 
of  his  Na^arite  vow,  and  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  it 
reduced  him,  was  a  living  image  of  the  faithless  part  they  had 
themselves  acted,  and  the  disastrous  resiilts  that  had  flowed  from 
it  And  though  no  excuse  could  thence  be  derived  for  the  way- 
wardness of  his  course,  yet  the  instruction  ministered  through  him 
to  Israel  would  not  have  been  complete,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  sign  to  Israel  he  actually  was,  unless  the  secret  of  his  might 
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had  for  a  time  departed  from  him ;  and  in  tliis  respect  also  he  had 
appeared  as  a  persoailied  Israel.  Bnt  he  fell,  as  (Jod's  peoiDle 
generally,  only  for  a  time ;  and  the  last  great  effort  of  his  gigantic 
strength,  though  fraught  with  ruin  to  himself,  was  pregnant  with 
hope  to  his  people.  !For,  ae  his  fall  shewed  how  everything  of 
p,ood  depended  on  fidelity  to  the  vow  of  God's  coyenant,  so  the 
revival  of  his  strength  with  the  growth  of  "  the  hair  of  the  head 
of  his  separation"  proved  that  for  those  who  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  recovery  was  pc^eible  even  from  the  lowest  depths  ;  and 
that  the  people  had  but  to  lay  hold  anew  of  the  covenant  of  their 
God  in  order  to  awake  as  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 

It  is  only  when  viewed  thus  as  a  sign  to  Israel,  that  we  obtain 
an  adequate  explanation,  either  of  the  miraculous  eircumstancea 
connected  with  the  birth  of  Samson,  or  of  the  prominence  given 
to  his  singidar  history.  The  thin^  recorded  would  not  have  been 
entitled  to  so  large  a  place,  had  they  referred  merely  to  the  case 
of  a  private  individual,  and  were  they  to  be  judged  by  a  merely 
personal  standard.  It  is  also,  when  thus  viewed,  that  the  transi- 
tion presents  itself  as  alike  natural  and  instructive,  from  the  his- 
tory of  Samson  to  the  things  that  occurred  presently  afterwards  in 
Israel.  In  its  immediate  results,  the  mission  of  the  sou  of  Manoah 
had  comparatively  failed ;  it  wrought  no  great  deliverance  in  the 
earth ;  but  we  know  not  how  many  bosoms  may  have  been 
awaliened  by  it  to  more  earnest  thoughts  concerning  the  work  and 
service  of  God.  Its  affecting  close  especially  was  fitted  to  beget 
deep  seaicliinga  of  heart  regarding  the  cause  of  such  a  painful 
result,  and  to  stir  up  spiritual  longings  after  that  God  who  had 
given  such  a  striking  manifestation  of  his  power  and  goodness. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  this  way  a  real  connection 
subsists  between  the  life  and  death  of  Samson,  and  the  birtli  of 
the  next  great  instrument  of  God — that  of  the  pious  Samuel.  It 
must  have  been  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the  death  of  the 
former,  that  Hannah  asked  this  child  of  the  Lord,  and  coupled 
the  request  with  a  promise,  that  if  her  prayer  were  granted,  she 
woidd  devote  the  cluld  from  his  birth  by  a  Nazarite  vow  to  the 
Lord  (1  Sam.  i.  11).  Given,  as  he  thus  was,  in  immediate  answer 
to  prayer,  and  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  womb,  there  was  some- 
thing also  in  his  case  supernatural ;  and  in  his  veiy  existence  and 
calling  he  too  was  a  sign  to  Israel.     But  a  sign  of  a  higher  kind. 
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The  comparative  failure  in  the  case  of  Samson  had  arisen  from 
the  too  great  predominance  of  the  merely  outward  and  physical, 
and  the  want  in  himself  and  the  people  around  him  of  the  higher 
elements  of  power.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  pioua 
Hannah  perceived  this,  and  at  all  events  it  was  perceived  by  the 
penetrating  eye  of  God,  Hence,  it  was  ordered  that  the  next 
peculiar  light  given  to  Israel,  should  not  only  he  a  Nazarit«  from 
his  birth,  hut  a  Nasarite  of  the  trihe  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi.  28), 
and  as  such  capable  of  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord  for  special 
service  in  connection  with  the  house  of  GqA,  and  the  things  that 
more  immediately  concerned  hia  service.  By  tlua,  it  was  virtually 
intimated,  there  was  need  for  an  inward,  before  there  could  be  any 
proper  ground  to  expect  an  outward,  revival  of  the  cause  of  God : 
the  restored  life  and  energy  must  begin  at  the  centre ;  and  only  if 
the  worship  of  God  was  purified,  and  the  heai-ts  of  the  people  were 
turned  hack  again  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  could  they 
be  again  raised  to  external  honour  and  prosperity.  That  such  was 
really  the  divine  order  was  proved  by  the  result.  Samson,  with  all 
his  corporeal  might,  had  failed  to  recover  his  people  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Philistines  ;  and  during  the  feeble  and  comipt  ad- 
ministration of  Eli  that  followed,  the  evil  stitl  waxed  worse,  until 
the  ark  itself  was  carried  away  in  triumph  by  the  adversary.  But 
Samuel's  Nazarite  service  was  of  a  nobler  kind.  He  began  and 
carried  forward  a  great  spiritual  reformation ;  instituted  schools 
or  settlements  of  the  prophets,  whose  lively  zeal  and  devotedness 
rebuked  the  languid  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  produced  such  a 
resuscitation  of  faith  and  piety  among  the  people,  that  more  even 
than  Samson's  might  was  coafeiTed  on  them,  and  the  Philistine 
yoke  was  broken,  as  if  it  had  been  but  "  flax  that  was  burnt  with 
fire."  Thus,  the  Lord  taught  his  people  then,  and  he  teaches  us 
still,  how  much  the  spiritual  in  his  Idngdom  transcends  that  which 
is  physical ;  and  how,  if  his  servants  would  be  borne  triumphantly 
through  the  trials  of  life,  and  do  great  things  for  his  cause  on 
earth,  they  must  seek  the  chief  elements  of  their  strength  in  faith 
upon  his  word,  and  devotedness  to  his  fear. 
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The  circnmstancea  connected  with  tliia  institution,  which  occur- 
ed  in  the  latter  period  of  Samuel'a  adniinistration,  too  plainly 
proved  that  the  revival  effected  by  him  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete, and  that  inucJi  of  the  old  leaven  of  corruption  still  remained 
working.  We  have  already  referred  to  these  circumstancesj  when 
treating  of  that  combination  of  type  with  prophecy,  which  arose 
out  of  the  institution  of  the  kingdom  of  David's  house,  and  have 
also  both  there  and  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  explained  the  typical  relation  of  David's  tlirone  to  that  of 
Christ  (vol.  i.  B.  i.  4,  and  Appendix  B.  sec.  3)  ;  so  that  a  few 
supplementary  remarks  are  all  that  can  be  recLuired  here.  It  was 
not,  as  formerly  stated,  to  the  proposal  itself  to  have  a  king,  that 
any  objection  lay  in  the  constitution  of  the  theocracy  ;  and  Moees 
had  even  prescribed  certain  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  people, 
in  case  they  should  resolve  on  electing  a  king,  and  by  the  king 
whom  they  might  elect,  (Dent.  xvii.  14-20).  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  change  ultimately  taldng  place  in 
the  form  of  the  govemment,  the  priesthood  was  made  so  exclu- 
sively spiritual  in  lis  functions,  that  there  might  he  no  interming- 
ling of  the  two  lines  in  what  properly  belonged  to  each.  The  only 
danger  in  the  matter  was,  that  the  people,  on  their  part,  should 
proceed  in  a  wrong  way  to  the  election,  and  that  the  king,  on  his, 
should  exercise  his  royal  powers  in  an  improper  manner.  It  is 
simply,  indeed,  to  these  two  points,  that  the  prescriptions  of  Moses 
refer.  They  require  that  the  people  shoiild  be  careful  to  appoint 
only  him  whom  the  Lord  chose,  and  that  the  king  chosen  should 
rule  only  in  the  name,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God, 
who  was,  still  to  continue  the  supreme  head  of  all  power  and  au- 
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tliority  in  Israel.  It  was  because  the  people  were  not  piiying  due 
regard  to  these  instmctiona,  aud  also  because  tiie  king  they  de- 
ared  was  not  likely  to  rule  according  to  their  s[iirit,  that  the  Lord 
gave,  through  Samuel,  strong  evidence  of  his  dislike  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  at  length  altogether  rejected  the  king  on  whom  the 
choice  had  fallen.  The  whole  train  of  circumfifeinces  connected 
with  this  rejection,  and  with  the  subseq^uent  appointment  and  ele- 
vation of  David  to  the  throne,  were  ordered  with  a  view  to  the 
bringing  out  of  the  twofold  fact,  that  the  visible  king  over  God's 
heritage  must  be  one  who  had  the  seal  of  Giod's  election  to  the 
office,  and  that  he  must  rule  in  God's  name  and  stead,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  ends  of  righteousneea.  These  conditions 
were  such  unusual  exactions  from  kings,  and  in  themselves  so  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  flesh,  that  even  the  house  of  David  soon 
failed  to  comply  with  them,  and  the  covenant  made  with  him  re- 
specting the  perpetuation  of  the  royal  dignity  in  his  house  was  at 
last  suspended,  till  He  should  come,  in  whom  no  sin  or  imperfec- 
tion of  any  kind  should  be  found. 

How  clearly  David  himself  perceived  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom connected  with  his  house,  and  how  anxious  he  was  that  his 
posterity  should  also  perceive  and  act  on  it,  appears,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  great  striving  of  his  hfe,  which  was  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  pure  worship  and  a  living  piety ; 
then,  from  the  large  body  of  pealmodic  poetry  he  left  behind 
him,  in  which  the  calling  and  duties  of  the  king  are  often  vividly 
delineated ;  and,  flnaUy,  from  the  laat  words  he  indited,  which 
were  evidently  meant  as  his  dying  testimony  to  those  who  should 
inherit  after  him  the  kingly  office.  In  this  testimony  he  ex- 
pressed, as  with  his  last  breath,  his  firm  belief  of  the  certainty  of 
that  covenant  which  God  bad  made  with  him,  his  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  and  holy  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
and  the  glorious  results  for  mankind  in  which  it  should  termi- 
nate. "  David  the  son  of  Jesse  saith,  and  the  man  raised  aloft 
saith,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  Psalmist 
(literally,  of  sweetnesses  in  the  songs)  oflaiuel:  The  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah spoke  by  me,  and  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue ;  the  God 
of  Israel  said  to  me,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spoke.  The  ruler  among 
men  is  righteous,  the  ruler  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he  is  as  the 
light  of  the  morning  ;  the  sun  {viz.  such  a  morning  as  that  when 
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the  sun)  goeth  forth,  a  morning  without  clouds ;  froin  the  bright- 
ness, from  the  rain  the  tender  grass  [springeth]  out  of  tlie  earth. 
Is  not  my  house  so  with  God  ?  For  he  hath  made  with  me  an 
everlasting  coYCnant, — (or,  For,  is  not  my  house  so  with  God, 
that  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant) — ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure  ;  for  it  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire — 
shall  he  not  make  it  to  flourish  ?»  But  Belial  [men]  are  as 
thorns  thrust  away,  all  of  them ;  are  they  not  taken  by  hand  (or, 
by  violence)  ?  And  the  man  that  etrikes  at  them  is  fenced  with 
iron  and  the  staff  of  a  spear,  and  with  fire  shall  they  be  utterly 
burnt  without  fail"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1—7).  The  description  is  made 
general  as  to  the  subject  of  it  ("  the  ruler  among  men"),  not  as 
if  David  were  simply  drawing  a  delineation  of  kings  at  large,  but 
because  he  understood  that  the  right  to  rule  among  men  in  the 
proper  sense,  the  authority  to  exercise  lordship  and  control  in 
God's  name,  and  with  blessing  to  the  world,  was  now  permanently 
vested  in  his  house  ;  so  that  the  special,  in  one  respect,  was  the 
most  general  in  another.  And  hence  he  immediately  couples  the 
ruling  power  spoken  of  with  the  sure  and  everlasting  covenant 
made  with  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  said.  There  is  no  kind  of  rul- 
ing worth  naming  but  this  ;  and  he  that  exercises  it— he,  who  is 
capable  of  doing  so — he  who  does  it  according  to  the  intention 
and  appointment  of  God,  reigns  in  righteousness,  and,  because 
he  so  reigns,  is  the  instrument  of  conferring  the  richest  and  most 
refreshing  benefits  on  the  subjects  of  his  sceptre ;  while  the  ene- 
mies of  r^hteousne^  shall  be  brought  to  desolation.  David 
wished  nothing  more  for  his  house,  than  that  it  might  fulfil 
aright  its  destiny  to  supply  the  world  with  such  a  righteous  admi- 
nistration, and  holds  up  before  his  successors  on  the  throne  the 
pattern  for  their  imitation.  But  David  himself  knew,  and  we 
know  yet  better,  that  the  description  should  be  properly  realized 
only  when  the  kingdom  came  into  the  hands  of  Immanuel,  who 
was  personally  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  by  his  word  and 
Spirit  was  ultimately  to  diffuse  its  blessings  to  the  farthest  bounds 
of  the  habitable  earth. 

The  institution  of  a  kingdom,  then,  in  the  house  of  David  was 

It  understood,  aiid  is  now 
1  1  Sam.  2siv.  20  (Heh. 
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tut  a  change  in  the  external  form  of  the  theocracy,  not  an  inter- 
ference with  its  spirit  and  design.  It  was  not  intended  to  displace 
Gtod  from  the  supremacy  in  it,  but  only  to  give  God,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  its  members,  a  visible  and  human  representation.  A 
shadow  was  thus  presented  from  the  outset  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son,  and  the  ground  laid  for  the  comforting  assurance,  that  as 
the  future  High-priest  of  men,  so  also  their  everlasting  King, 
should  be  one  taken  from  among  his  brethren.  And,  as  in  the 
earlier  prototype,  so  in  the  ultimat*  forra  of  the  institution,  it  ia 
God's  throne,  which  the  anointed  king  occupies,  and  God's  king- 
dom over  wliich  he  rules  and  presides.  Hence,  when  Christ  re- 
presents himself  as  sitting  on  his  Father's  throne  (Eev.  iii.  21 ; 
Eph.  i.  20),  it  is  not,  as  if  he  held  that  throne  now,  and  at  some 
future  period  wa-e  to  come  and  occupy  his  own.  He  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one.  The  Idngdom,  with  all  its  fulness  of  life  and  blessing, 
is  the  Lord's.  Clirist^s  ofBce  throughout  is  mediatorial,  delegated, 
vicegerent ;  and  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  did  aU  in  his  Father's 
name,  in  that  name  also  will  he  reign  and  rule.  It  was  bis  peculiar 
glory  to  be  able  to  say,  "  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine  ;"  and  to  sit  on  the  Father's  throne,  and  wield,  in  the  belialf 
of  his  redeemed,  the  destinies  of  the  Father's  Idngdom,  is  but  the 
further  developement  of  tha.t  glory.  Beyond  this,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  attained,  nothing  higher  to  be  conceived — till  the 
kingdom  itself  in  its  mediatorial  aspect  shall  he  consummated, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  all  in  all. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 


It  wae  no  more  alien  to  the  theocratic  constitution  as  set  up  by- 
Moses,  to  admit  of  an  order  of  prophets  bringing  from  time  to 
time  special  messages  from  above,  than  it  was  to  concentrate  its 
executive  powers  in  the  kingly  institution.  The  occasional  em- 
ployment of  such  divine  meeeengers  was  from  the  first  anticipated 
by  Moses ;  and  cei"tain  characteristics  were  given  by  wMeh  to 
test  the  veracity  of  those  who  might  appear  with  that  name,  and 
also  directions  i^ued  how  to  deal  with  the  announcements  they 
made  (Dent,  xviii.  15-22).  Such  an  anticipation  alone  bespoke 
a  sense  of  the  relative  imperfection  of  the  dispensation  introduced 
by  Moses.  It  was  a  virtual  confession,  that  farther  revelations 
than  it  imparted  were  needed  to  caiTy  on  the  work  of  God  among 
the  Israelites,  and  make  them  fully  aecLuainted  witb  the  truths 
of  Grod's  kingdom.  Yet  they  were  not  on  this  account  to  slight 
what  was  airesidy  given,  or  to  regard  it  as  insufficient  for  their 
instruction  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Indeed,  as  actually 
employed,  the  dispensers  of  this  new  and  superadditional  Kght 
derived  their  calling,  and  the  occasion  of  tbeir  communications, 
from  the  sinful  neglect  of  wbat  had  been  revealed  of  truth  and 
duty  by  tbe  ministrations  of  Moses.  It  was  rather  for  remedying 
an  existing  evil,  than  for  communicating  an  additional  good,  that 
the  prophetical  gift  was  in  the  first  instance  conferred,  and  the 
authority  connected  with  it  exercised.  Tbe  spirit  of  propbecy  that 
appeared  in  Samuel,  with  whom  the  more  regular  prophetic 
agency  began,  and  to  whom  may  be  a^ribed  the  institution  of 
a  prophetical  order,  was  called  forth  by  the  cry  of  abounding  ini- 
quity and  general  disorder.     It  awoke  then  into  living  and  sj-k- 
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tematic  energy,  when  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  had  proved 
manifestly  insufficient,  and  exerted  itself  at  first  chiefly  in  rousing 
men  to  a  sense  of  guilt  in  having  departed  from  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  in  earnest  strivings  after  a  better  state  of  things.  It 
was  essentially  a  spirit  of  revival ;  though  employing  for  the 
promotion  of  its  objects,  not  merely  the  more  lively  and  exciting 
exercises  of  devotion,  but  also  the  occasional  announcement  of 
comii^  events.  In  David's  time,  too,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  par- 
took largely  of  the  same  character ;  in  rousing  and  energetic 
strains  it  exhibited  the  real  design  and  object  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  strove  to  have  the  old  framework  of  the  law  Ughted 
up  in  all  its  departments  by  the  flame  of  a  sincere  and  ardent 
piety,  and  in  its  practical  observance  rendered  the  faithful  expo- 
nent of  a  righteous  people.  Along  with  this,  however,  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  in  David  and  his  inspired  a^ociates  took  a  loftier 
flight,  and  gave  promise  of  a  time,  when  other  agencies  than  those 
then  at  work  would  be  brought  into  the  field — when  the  divine 
kingdom  would  be  set  up  in  higher  hands  than  those  which  then 
directed  its  concerns — ^wben  the  righteousness  of  Gfod,  holding 
the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom,  should  diffuse  iteelf  in  acts  of  mei'cy 
and  judgment  among  the  people,  and  not  only  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should  establish 
the  just,  and  destroy  the  seed  of  evil-doers.  The  whole  of  this 
stream  of  prophecy — prophecy  of  the  Davidic  type— may  be  said 
to  run  in  the  channel  of  the  older  covenants,  those  of  Abraham 
and  Sinai ;  yet  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  out  their  real 
import  and  design — to  inspirit  them  with  new  meaning — ^to  shew, 
that  when  fulfilled  according  to  their  ti'ue  intent,  there  would  be 
not  merely  the  decencies  of  a  formal  service,  and  the  pomp  of  a 
sacrificial  worship,  but  far  more  and  better  than  these— the  spirit 
of  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  the  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  in 
the  heart,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  trath  and  righteousness  before 
men.  What  was  aimed  at  for  the  present,  and  what  was  pre- 
dicted to  take  place  sometime  in  the  future,  was  the  indefinite 
rise  and  extension  of  the  divine  kingdom,  by  the  growth  of  a  true 
spirit  of  piety  and  worth,  or  the  copious  production  of  such  a 
genuine  seed  of  blessing  as  God  from  the  first  sought  among 
men. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  this  great  end  was  not 
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to  1)6  secured  by  any  partial  improvement  in  the  polity  intro- 
duced by  Moses,  such  as  took  place  when  the  supreme  power  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs  was  vested  in  an  earthly  head. 
The  change  for  a  time  wrought  well,  but  only  for  a  time.  Ere 
long  degeneracy  and  corraption  entered  into  the  royal  house 
itself,  and  spread  like  a  pestilence  throughout  the  land.  As  the 
spiritual  distempers  grew,  the  judgments  of  God  fell  in  successive 
and  deepening  visitations  of  evil ;  and  a  time  came,  when  not 
the  realization  of  splendid  hopes,  but  the  doom  of  irrecoverable 
desolation  and  ruin  seemed  to  be  the  consummation  in  prospect.  It 
waswhenmattere  were  vergingtowards  such  a  state,or  had  actually 
reached  it,  that  prophets  with  the  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
raised  up,  and  brought  the  more  into  play  the  extraordinary  powers 
vested  in  them,  the  more  inadequate  common  resources  were  seen 
to  have  become.  Among  these  prophets  there  are  characteristic 
differences,  both  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  several  commu- 
nications, and  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented.  But  in 
certain  leading  characteristics  there  is  an  entire  coincidence.  There 
is  so,  iirst  of  ali,  in  the  relation  occupied  by  the  prophets,  as  a 
class,  to  the  law ;  they  were  one  and  all  the  asserters  and  ex- 
pounder of  its  righteousness.  This  they  constantly  held  up  as 
in  itself  right  and  good,  and  charged  upon  the  people's  heedless 
and  unprincipled  violation  of  its  commands,  whatever  was  to  be 
found  of  trouble  or  calamity  in  their  condition,  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  return  to  blessing  and  prosperity  only  through  a 
return  to  the  obedience  required  at  their  hands.  Such  prophetic 
ministrations  clearly  implied,  that  whde  the  law  was  laid  upon 
the  nation  collectively,  it  was  also  laid  upon  the  conscience  of 
each  person  individually ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  righteousness  it 
demanded  was  a  work,  a  life,  for  which  every  one  in  his  particu- 
lar place  was  responsible.  In  this  part  of  then'  labours,  too,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  feU  in  with  the 
more  spiritual  operation  of  the  law  itself.  When  pressing  the 
obligations  of  the  law's  righteousness,  they  never  fail  to  make  it 
understood,  that  what  they  meant,  by  this  was  something  very 
different  from  a  merely  external  show  of  obedience,  or  a  multi- 
plication of  sacrificial  offerings ;  it  was  a  sincere  and  hearty  sur- 
render to  the  will  of  God,  in  all  that  was  morally  and  spiritually 
good.     They  often  even  disparage  the  outward  appearance  and 
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the  ritual  service,  when  these  were  not  rendered  as  the  expression 
of  inwai-d  principles  and  feehngs,  but  put  as  a  substitute  for  them 
(Isa.  i.  11-15,  bcvii.  1-3,  Micah  vi.  6-8,  &c).  On  this  point  it  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Cliristianity  (vol.  I.  p. 
161)j  that  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament always  chiefly  insist  upon  "  the  great  principlKi  and  the 
unchanging  requirements  of  justice,  mercy,  temperance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  developement  of  the  more  intimate  piineiples  of  the 
spiritual  life.  What  is  the  boolr  of  Psalms  ?  le  it  a  manual  of 
monkery  P  "What  are  the  prophets  P  Are  they  the  zealous  sticklers 
for  ablutions  ?  And  do  they  chafe  and  fret  on  points  of  the  ascetic 
ritual  ?  Such  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  who  are  manifestly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  the  power,  with  the  truth,  the  reason  of  the  apostles — although 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  same  light." 

We  cannot  but  notice  it  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the  prophetical 
teaching,  and  a  preparation  for  the  change  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Mngdom  of  the  Messiah,  that  there  is  less  of  the  national  aspect 
in  the  form  of  instruction  communicated,  more  of  the  individual 
and  personal ;  and  not  unftecLuently  the  distinction  is  very  point- 
edly drawn  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  sincere  and 
spiritual,  though  ever  so  few  and  humble,  are  preferred  above  all 
that  was  outwardly  great  or  esteemed.  The  prophets  render  more 
prominent  than  w^  done  even  in  the  Psalms,  the  election  within 
the  election — ^the  real  seed  of  ble^ing  as  but  a  part  of  the  children 
of  the  covenant.  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah  distinguishes  between 
the  two :  "  Sayye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him, 
for  they  shaU.  eat  the  froit  of  their  doings.  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it 
shall  be  ill  with  livm,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given 
him."  And  again,  "  To  this  man  will  I  look  (not  to  other  tiling's, 
however  externally  beautiful  or  attractive — ^not  to  the  temple  itself, 
and  its  outward  worship,  but  to  this  man)  who  is  poor  and  of  a 
contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word"  (ch.  iii.  10, 11,  Ixvi.  2). 
The  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezehiel  contain  many  passages  of  a 
amilar  import.  Especially  strildng  is  the  representation  of  Ezekiel, 
in  which  he  exhibits  the  glory  of  Jehovah  forsaking  the  earthly 
temple,  and  appearing  on  the  banks  of  Chebar,  that  he  might 
there  be  a  sanctuary  to  such  as  sought  him  with  a  true  heai't  and 
ft  right  spirit  (ch.  X.  xi.  16-25),     And  in  the  latest  prophetical 
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wiitinge,  those  of  Haggai,  Zechariali,  and  Malachi,  there  is  a  con- 
stant reference,  in  connection  with  the  future  manifestations  of 
God;  to  tiie  essential  distinction  between  the  spiritimlly  good  and 
bad  in  Israel ;  and  the  d^ign  and  effect  of  the  coming  manifesto^ 
tions  are  represented  aa  differing  according  to  the  relation  in  which 
men  might  stand  to  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  God. 

In  fulfilling  these  departments  of  their  office,  as  expositors  of 
the  law  of  God  and  preachers  of  righteousness,  the  prophets  had 
to  encounter  many  trials  and  hardships.  Indignities,  persecutions, 
imprisonment,  and  eren  death,  were  too  often  what  came  upon  them 
as  the  reward  of  their  spiritual  life  and  faithful  representations. 
They  were  obliged  to  become  as  aUens  to  their  own  brethren,  and 
in  what  they  experienced  tjpified  the  condition  and  treatment, 
which  on  a  lilie  account,  and  in  a  more  intense  degree,  were  to  befal 
Jesus  as  the  great  prophet  of  his  church.  Their  word,  however, 
Uved  and  proved  it-self  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  Christ's  also  did 
in  his  time,  by  the  response  it  met  with  in  enhghtened  bosoms, 
and  the  confirmation  it  received  by  the  dispensations  of  God.  And 
looking  even  to  that  part  of  their  writings,  which  may  he  said  to 
he  of  a  more  strictly  legal  and  didactic  nature,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  hope  was,  in  a  maimer,  abandoned  of  obtaining,  as  things  then 
stood,  a  national  exhibition  of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  God, 
and  that  consequently,  when  the  divine  Idngdom  should  come  to 
be  reconstmcted  and  placed  on  a  better  foundation,  respect  should 
be  had  mainly  to  the  personal  and  spiritual  characteristice  of  the 
individuals  who  sliould  belong  to  it. 

As  to  that  better  foundation  itself,  or  the  higher  form  which 
the  kingdom  was  to  assume  in  the  future,  and  which  it  was  the 
part  also  of  the  prophets  to  unfold,  there  is  a  considerable  diver- 
sity, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  fulness  in  the  instruction  which 
is  furnished  by  their  writings.  And  if  we  should  look  merely  to 
the  form  of  their  commtmications,  undoubtedly  it  might  often 
seem  as  if  they  only  anticipated  a  revival  and  enlargement  of  the 
old ;  since  it  is  usually  under  the  aspect  of  what  had  been,  that 
they  foretel  what  was  yet  to  be.  There  are  not  wanting  traits  and 
incidents,  however,  in  their  delineations  of  the  ftiture,  which  plainly 
enough  imply  that  the  future  was  to  difer  very  materially  from 
the  past,  and  to  differ  especially  in  the  more  effective  agencies  it 
would  employ  to  secure  a  s])iritual  and  godly  seed,  and  the  more 
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marked  d^tinction  that  stould  be  made  between  Buch  and  others 
of  an  opposite  description.  The  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  espe- 
cially are  full  of  thia  The  bright  and  elevating  hopes  there  held 
out  to  the  people  of  Gkid,  all  turn  on  manifestations  of  God's  grace 
and  goodness,  which  were  to  exceed  all  that  had  been  in  the  past, 
and  were  to  be  the  means  of  bringingforth  a  seed  so  full  of  faith  and 
holiness,  so  replenished  with  the  spirit  and  strengthened  with  the 
might  of  God,  that  outward  evil  should  gradually  give  way,  and 
every  thing  rise  to  a  higher  sphere  of  blessing.  Jeremiah,  in  like 
manner,  speaks  of  that  better  time,  as  one  in  which  the  people 
should  be  fed  with  knowledge  and  understanding — when  they 
should  no  longer  need  such  imperfect  instruments  of  sanctifleation 
as  the  ark  of  the  Lord — ^when  the  covenant  in  its  old  form  should 
be  done  away,  and  a  new  covenant  with  better  promise  and  more 
spiritual  powers  should  take  its  place  (ch.  iii.  15, 16,  xsxi.  31). 
In  the  same  direction  also  point  the  great  evangelical  prophecies 
of  BKeMel  and  Joel  concerning  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  with 
its  hleesed   results  of  a   epii'iiually  enlighieneil   and   rageneraied 

people  (Ez.  xxsvi.  25,  26,  Joel  ii.  28) ;  and,  to  mention  no  more, 
the  prediction  of  Malachi  concerning  the  Lord's  coming  to  his 
temple,  that  he  might  pxmfy  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  obtain  an  offer- 
ing of  righteousness.  A  church  or  kingdom  framed  in  accordance 
with  such  representations,  and  fitted  to  give  them  practical  effect, 
must  necessarily  have  been  one  that  primarily  took  account  of  the 
state  of  the  inner  man,  and  required  as  its  fundamental  condition, 
that  its  members  should  be  rightly  affected  in  their  hearts  toward 
Gk)d.  A  conviction  to  this  effect  would  naturally  grow  and  deepen 
in  thoughtful  minds,  when  they  considered  the  many  intimations 
contained  in  prophecy  respecting  the  extension  of  God's  Idngdom 
to  other  nations  of  the  earth — a  change  that  necessarily  implied 
the  elevation  of  spiritual  characteristics  over  all  merely  national 
peculiarities.  It  was  impossible,  in  short,  to  examine  carefully  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  coming  age,  without  perceiving  that 
the  spiritual  element  was  to  be  much  more  prominently  displayed 
in  the  divine  kingdom  ;  that  by  a  new  revelation  of  the  Lord's 
glory  and  the  richer  communication  of  his  grace  to  men,  the  out- 
ward and  ^Tnbolical  was  in  many  respects  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
inward  and  real,  and  the  children  of  God  raised  to  a  much  nearer 
resemblance  to  hia  image  and  a  higher  fitness  for  his  service. 
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The  strong  tendency  we  have  marked  in  the  prophetical  teach- 
ing to  characterietice  of  a  more  spiritual  and  personal  kind,  was 
confirmed  by  an  event  in  providence  which,  in  the  long  rim,  was 
perhaps  even  more  influential  in  its  working.  This  was  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  or,  as  it  may  more  fitly  be  termed,  the  dispersion 
which  began  with  the  Babylonish  dominion,  but  extended  to 
other  lands,  and  continued  even  to  apostohc  times.  The  disper- 
sion itself  came  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  account  of  Israel's 
long-continued  and  incorrigible  apostasy.  The  laying  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  heaps  by  a  heathen  power,  the  subversion  of  Judah's  in- 
dependence, and  the  banishment  of  her  people  to  a  foreign  region, 
were  in  themselves  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  They  were 
an  appalling  sign  before  the  world,  that  the  mission  of  Israel  as 
a  separate  and  highly-privileged  people  had  compamtively  failed, 
and  that  they  were  appointed  to  shame  and  humiliation  among 
men,  because  they  had  been  tried  by  trod,  and  found  miserably 
wanting.  But  God's. work  of  judgment  upon  his  own  people  dif- 
fer from  that  inflicted  upon  aliens ;  there  is  always  intermingled 
with  it  an  element  of  good ;  and  not  imcommonly  does  it  fonn 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more  effectual  mode  of  working 
out  the  purposes  which  had  failed  to  be  accompKshed  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  direct  line.  It  certainly  was  so  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration. 

Babylon  was  allowed,  as  a  chastisement  to  the  covenant-people 
for  their  sins,  to  lay  waste  their  heritage,  and  lead  them  captive 
at  her  chariot-wheels  as  hapless  exiles.  But  Babylon  was  soon 
made  to  feel,  that  a  power  mightier  than  her  own  slumbered 
among  these  very  exiles,  and  that  the  conquered  were,  in  a  sense, 
to  give  laws  to  their  conquerors.    It  was  simply  the  want  of  per- 
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sonal  holiness — the  want  of  a  living  feith  in  God,  and  of  an  un- 
swerving devotedn^s  to  his  service,  which  had  cast  Israel  down 
from  her  pre-eminence  among  the  nations.  But  now  the  deso- 
lating judgmenta  of  God  were  overruled  to  the  awalrening  in 
many  bosoms  of  tlie  ancient  spirit  of  piety,  and  caused  them  to 
seek  for  the  old  paths.  The  sign  of  Samson  in  the  prison-house 
of  Gaza  began  at  length  to  find  its  realizatLou  in  the  prisoners  of 
Babylon—the  strength  that  had  departed  from  them  in  the  sea- 
son of  their  unfaithftiluess  again  returned.  It  returned  first  of 
all  in  Daniel  and  his  three  youthful  companions,  who  held  fast 
their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven  amid  all  the  fiiscinations 
and  splendour  of  a  heathen  palace ;  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
assembled  might  and  glory  of  the'  kingdom,  withstood  the  per- 
emptory deei'ee  to  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  in  the  plain 
of  Dura ;  who  were  enabled  to  reveal  secteta,  which  baflled  the 
skill  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  Babylon,  nay,  to  read  out  the 
doom  of  Babylon  herself  from  the  mystic  handwriting  of  heaven 
on  the  wall — a  doom,  too,  declsired  to  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  her  behaviour  toward  the  God  of  her 
Jewish  captives.  These  wonderful  beginnings  of  graoe  and  power, 
coiiferred  on  a  mere  handful  of  those  who  had  been  exiled  to 
Babylon,  were  the  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  though  few  in  num- 
ber, they  might  still  be  powerful  in  influence ;  and  though  no 
longer  dwelling  as  a  nation  in  Canaan,  or  celebrating  the  outwaixl 
ritual  of  Moses,  they  might  yet  he  both  blessed  and  made  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world.  Kothing  could  have  shewn  more  conclusively, 
that  aa  the  outward  privileges  and  institutions  of  Israel  had  ex- 
isted only  for  the  sake  of  the  internal  principles  of  holiness  they 
were  intended  to  protect  and  nourish ;  so  if,  without  the  external 
framework,  the  inward  result  were  attained,  the  favour  and  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  would  not  fail  to  rest  upon  them.  The  occupation 
of  Canaan,  with  the  whole  machinery  of  its  legal  arrangements 
and  priestly  ministrations,  was  thus  seen  to  have  been  but  means 
to  an  end ;  and  the  end  might  be  reached  even  at  a  distance  from 
Canaan,  and  away  from  all  its  distinctive  privileges — ^if  only  there 
was  a  return  to  the  faith  and  service  of  Jehovah. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  some  feeling  of  this  kind  which  induced  many 
even  of  the  better  portion  of  the  Jews  to  remain  in  the  countries 
of  theu-  dispersion,  after  the  Hberty  had  been  secured  to  them  of 
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re-oceiipying  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Daniel  himself,  -who  acted 
so  important  a  part  in  ohtalning  the  decree  of  release,  appears  to 
have  entertained  no  thought  of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  of  exchanging  Babylon  for  Jemsalem ;  nor  wag  it  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad,  that 
from  any  quarter  found  their  way  back  to  Judea.  More,  certainly, 
should  have  returned  than  actually  camo,  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  the  work  of  re-estabUalung  the  temple-service,  and  making 
suitable  preparation  for  the  better  order  of  things,  which  the  pro- 
phct«  had  foretold.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  did  not  at 
first  assume  such  an  aepeet  there,  as  to  admit  of  all,  or  perhaps 
even  the  greater  part  returning.  Difficulties  on  every  side  beset 
the  portion  who  did  return,  and  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. Their  poverty  and  fewness  were  in  a  great  degree  tlieir 
safety.  And  we  may  not  doubt,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  also 
in  this.  He  saw  it  better  for  the  great  ends  of  his  spiritual  go- 
vernment to  allow  the  dispersion  to  a  large  extent  to  continue, 
that  the  light  of  his  truth  might  be  more  widely  diffused  abroad, 
and  he  might  have,  in  all  the  more  important  seats  and  centres 
of  heathenism,  his  means  and  instruments  of  working. 

In  this  turn  of  affairs  there  was  altogether  a  wonderful  display 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil, 
and  advancing  his  cause  in  the  world  by  what  was  primarily  most 
adverse  to  its  interests.  Shortly  after  the  dispersion  took  place, 
the  relative  position  of  the  kingdomfl  of  the  world  materially 
changed.  Canaan  no  longer  remained,  as  it  had  been  before,  in 
the  centre  of  the  world's  power,  civihzation  and  commerce.  The 
world,  in  its  active  energies  and  influential  agencies,  began  to 
move  weetwai'd ;  and  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
ascendancy  in  all  that  constitutes  dominion  among  men,  had  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  while  the 
regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
dependent  and  tributary  provinces.  How  wise,  then,  to  direct 
the  current  of  events  respeetmg  the  covenant-people,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  adapt  their  position  to  the  altered  state  of  the  world's 
kingdoms,  and  to  give  them  a  place  of  influential  working  in 
connection  with  these,  after  they  had  been  themselves  somewhat 
weaned  from  their  former  corruptions,  and  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  proper  calling  ?    They  might  thus,  in  some  measure,  do 
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individually  and  separately,  what  they  could  no  longer  have  done 
collectively  and  nationally ;  and  to  some  extent  they  actually  did 
it.  Through  their  instrumentality  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  was  diffused  among  the  heathen.  Proselytes  in  con- 
siderable numbers  joined  theoij  even  in  the  most  polished  com- 
munities ;  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  planting  the  standard 
of  the  cross  in  the  world,  there  were  found,  partly  of  Jewish, 
partly  of  Gientile  extraction,  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  elements  already  existing  for  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  Christian  church. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  whole ;  a  change  of  another  kind 
was  meanwhile  proceeding.  By  the  separation  of  so  many  of  the 
covenant-people  fix)m  the  temple  and  its  rites,  the  bands  became 
loosened  in  their  minds  to  what  was  merely  local  and  symbolical 
in  Judaism.  They  could  think  of  GJod  apart  from  the  material 
house  and  altar  at  Jerusalem,  and  could  contemplate  the  possi- 
biUty  of  religion  existing  in  its  more  vital  enei^es  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  fixed  and  stately  ceremonial.  The  syna^ 
gogues,  with  their  simple  worship,  their  governing  college  of 
elders,  and  their  regulated  discipline,  eveiywhere  presented  a  his- 
torical basis  and  rudimentary  model  for  the  Christian  church. 
The  worship  of  the  synagogue  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Litton) 
"  formed  the  point  of  transition  between  the  symbolical  services 
of  the  temple  and  the  verbal  services  of  the  new  economy  ;  and, 
by  habituating  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  offerings  of  prayer  and 
praise  instead  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  instead  of  the  ministry  of  types,  it  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  gospel  dispensation."  The  relation  of  those  syna^ 
gogu^  to  the  temple  is  also  instructive,  and  has  ite  parallel  in 
the  new  dispensation,  "  However  much  synagi^ues  might  be 
multiplied,  there  was  but  one  temple,  one  divinely-appointed 
priesthood,  one  altar ;  and  the  synagogues,  otherwise  distinct 
societies,  were  connected  together  by  their  common  relation  to 
the  temple.  The  pious  Jew,  in  what  part  soever  of  the  world  he 
might  be,  regarded  the  temple,  with  its  priesthood,  sacrifices  and 
ritual,  as  the  centre  of  national  unity.  Now  the  Jewish  temple, 
as  every  reader  of  tho  New  Testament  knows,  has  in  Christianity 
no  material  counterpart ;  it  is  the  church,  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  composed  of  those  who  are  in  living  union  with  him,  that 
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is  now  the  abode  of  God's  covenanted  presence.  Hence,  there 
being  in  Christianity  no  material  temple,  the  visible  centre  of 
unity  to  the  local  societies  which  constitute  collectively  the  visible 
church,  there  are  no  visible  temple-services,  priesthood,  or  sacri- 
fice. Whatever  there  is  in  the  Christian  church  of  a  sacerdotal 
character,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Ohristan  temple  itself^ — 
that  is,  it  is  spuitual  and  invisible.  Christ,  the  only  priest  of  the 
new  temple,  is  in  heaven,  not  upon  earth  ;  and  the  only  sacrifices 
now  offered  by  the  Christian  are  the  spiritual  ones,  which  are 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  temple-services  of 
Christianity,  whatever  they  may  he,  belong  not  to  visible  chm'ches 
as  such,  but  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and,  like  that  body,  are 
spiritual,  or  removed  to  a  higher  sphere."  * 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  acts  and  operations,  institutions  of  woi'sliip 
and  dispensations  of  Providence,  all  wisely  ordered  and  arranged, 
was  the  way  prepared  for  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Chi-ist.  What  was  from  the  first  aimed  at — the  cultivation  of 
pei-sonal  faith  and  holiness — was  continually  brought  out  ivith 
greater  prominence  and  distinctness,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  such  a  kingd6m  as  Giod  sought  among  men.  The  local,  the 
outward,  the  shadowy  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  diffiisive, 
the  spiritual  and  abiding.  And  when  Ohristiamty  opened  on  the 
world  with  its  new  and  higher  life,  it  had  but  to  throw  off  the 
shell  of  forms  and  observances,  which  had  already  become  un- 
suitable, and  expand  the  kernel,  which  lay  within,  into  something 
of  nobler  growth  and  more  perfect  organization. 

'  Litton  oil  the  ChurL^h  of  Christ,  p.  264.  618, 
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APPENDIX  A. 

VIEWS  OF  ■THE  EliFORMEIiS  llEGARDING    THE  SABBATH.— 
P.  ISC, 

We  regret  tliat  Hengstenberg,  in  bis  recent  treatise  on  tlie  Lord's  day,  takes 
much  the  same  course  with,  those  referred  to  in  the  note,  of  producing  quotft- 
tjons  fram  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  that  present  only  one  side  of  their 
opinions,  and  without  any  qualilying  statement  as  to  there  being  grounda  on 
which  tbey  did  acknowledge  the  abiding  obligation  of  a  weekly  Sabbath. 
Any  one  would  conclude,  from  the  representation  he  has  given,  that  the 
stream  of  senUment  ran  entirely  in  one  direction.  There  are  undoubtedly 
very  strong,  as  we  think,  unguarded  and  improper,  and,  as  might  seem  at 
first  sight,  quite  conclusive  declarations  in  the  writings  and  authorized  stand- 
ards  of  the  Reformers,  against  Sabbatical  observances.  Thus  Luther,  in 
his  larger  Catechism,  says,  "  God  set  apart  the  seventh  day,  and  appointed 
it  to  be  observed,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  conadered  holy  above 
all  others  ;  and  this  command,  as  far  as  the  outward  observance  was  con- 
cerned, was  given  to  the  Jews  alone,  that  they  should  abstain  from  hard 
labour,  and  rest,  in  order  that  both  man  and  beast  might  be  refreshed,  and 
not  be  worn  out  by  constant  work.  Therefore,  this  coramanilment,  literally 
understood,  does  not  apply  to  us  Christians ;  for  it  is  entkely  outward,  like 
other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  bound  to  modes,  and  persons,  and 
times  and  customs,  all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by  Christ,"  So  again,  in 
Ihe  Augsburg  Confession,  expresang  the  mind  not  only  of  Luther,  but 
also  of  Melanethon  and  the  leading  Lutheran  Reformers,  "  Great  dis- 
putes have  arisen  concerning  the  change  of  the  law,  concerning  the  cere- 
monies of  the  new  law,  concerning  the  change  of  the  Sabbiith,  which 
have  all  sprung  from  the  false  persuasion,  that  the  worship  in  the  church 
ought  to  correspond  to  the  Levitical  service.  They  who  think  that 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  instituted  by  the  church  in  place 
of  the  Sahbatli,  as  a  necessary  thing,  completely  eiT.  Scripture  grants, 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  now  is  free ;  for  it  teaches,  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  Mosaic  ceremonies  are  no  longer  necessary." 
To  add  only  one  more,  and  that  from  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Helvetic 
ConfeSision  drawn  up  in  1566,  after  referring  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  in 
early  times,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  adds  the  following  state- 
ment ;  "  But  we  do  not  tolerate  here  either  supei'stition  or  the  Jewish 
mode  of  observance.     For  we  do  not  believe  that  one  day  is  holier  than 
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another,  or  that  rest  in  itself  is  pleasing  to  God.      We  keep  the  Sunday,  iios 
tbe  Sabbath,  by  a  vtdantarj'  observance," 

Now,  we  freely  admit,  that  such  statemeuts,  taken  by  themselvea,  and 
viewed  apart  fiom  the  circamstancea  of  the  time,  nwght  very  naturally  be 
understood  to  imply  an  absolute  freedom  from  aJiy  proper  obligation  to  keep 
the  Iiord's  day.  But  it  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sub- 
ject engaged  a  comparatively  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  E*formers, 
and  that,  in  so  fer  as  it  did,  they  were  placed  in  circumstances  fitted  to  give 
a  peculiar  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  language.  There  is  no  regular  and 
systematic  treatise  on  tbe  Sabbath  in  the  woris  of  the  more  eminent  divines 
of  that  period  ;  it  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  eonneclion  with  other 
points,  such  bk  the  power  of  the  church  in  decreeing  ceremonies,  or  briefly 
discussed  in  their  commentaries  on  Scripture,  or,  finally,  made  tlie  subject 
of  a  few  paragraphs  under  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  their  element  of 
Christian  doctrine.  A  few  minutes  might  suffice  to  read  what  each  one 
of  the  Ketbrmers  has  lell  on  record  concerning  the  permanent  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath ;  indeed,  that  part  of  the  question  is  rather  sumtnarily 
decided  on,  than  calmly  and  satis&ctorily  examined.  It  was  only  about  the 
he^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  controversy  arose  concerning 
it  in  Holland,  that  it  began  to  attract  much  notice  on  the  continent,  and 
that  a  careful  investigation  was  made  into  the  grounds  of  it^  existing  obli- 
gation. Before  the  meeting  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  considerable  heats 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  subject  in  the  province  of  Zealand;  and  with  the 
view  of  somewhat  allaying  these,  or  at  least  restraining  them  within  certain 
bounds,  that  Synod,  in  one  of  its  last  sederunts,  held  on  the  17th  May  1618, 
and  aiter  the  departure  of  the  foreign  deputies,  passed  certain  resolutions 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  interim  rules  for  the  direction  of  those  who 
might  8(jll  choose  to  agitate  the  controversy,  until  it  might  be  fully  and 
formally  discussed  in  a  future  synod.  These  resolutions  were  passed  in 
tbe  com'se  of  one  day,  and  were  carried  with  the  consent  of  the  Zealand 
brethren  themselves,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  nearly 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  that  period.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows ; — 1.  "In  the  Fourth  Commandment  there  is  something  ceremonial 
and  something  moral ;  2.  The  ceremonial  was  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day, 
and  the  rigid  olservance  of  that  day  prescribed  to  the  Jewish  people  ;  3. 
But  the  moral  is,  that  a  certain  and  stated  day  was  appointed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  such  rest  as  is  necessary  for  tbe  worship  of  God,  and  devout 
meditation  upon  him  ;  4.  The  Sabbath  of  tbe  Jews  having  been  abrogated, 
the  Lord's  day  must  be  solemnly  sanctified  by  Christians ;  5.  From  the  time 
of  the  apostles  this  day  was  alwaj'S  observed  in  the  ancient  Catliolic  Church ; 
6.  The  day  must  be  so  consecrated  to  divine  worship,  that  there  shall  be 
a  cessation  from  all  servile  wofIb,  excepting  those  which  are  done  on  account 
of  some  present  necessity,  and  from  such  recreations  as  are  discordant  with 
the  worship  of  God," 

The  publishing  of  these  resolutions  had  not  the  desired  efieot ;  for  neither 
did  the  controversy  eease,  nor  was  it  carried  on  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 
A  few  years  afterwards  a  treatise  on  tlie  subject  was  published  by  Gomar, 
then  at  the  liend  of  tbe  CalvinisCs,  disputing  two  or  three  of  the  resolutions. 
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•He  was  soon  replied  to  at  ooiisidevable  length  by  Wulteus ;  and  still  more 
elaborately,  some  yeajs  later,  by  J.  Altiiigius,  It  was  then  first  that  the 
points  coDuected  with  the  permanent  obligation  of  tha  Fourth  Command- 
ment came  to  be  fully  discnssed  b  the  churches  of  the  Refoi-niation.  _  And 
if  certain  mistakes  in  the  way  of  haadRng  the  matter  appeared  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  diyines,  we  may  be  the  less  surprised  when  we  know  the  com.- 
paratively  small  share  it  had  in  thar  inquiries  end  meditations. 

But  if  we  further  take  into  account  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  shall  be  still  less  surprised  at  the  particular  error  they  adopted ; 
for  these  naturally  gave  thear  minds  the  bias  which  led  them  to  embrace  it. 
The  giganlJc  system  of  heresy  and  corruption  against  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend, was  chiefly  distingiiished  by  the  multitude  of  ite  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  substitution  of  an  outward  attendance  upon  these 
for  a  Mmple  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  ground  of  men's  acceptance  before  God. 
This  false  method  of  salvation  by  works  had  branched  itself  out  into  so  many 
ramifications,  and  had  taken  such  a  powerful  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  Reformers  were  in  a  manner  constrained  to  speak  of  all  outward  obser- 
vances as  in  themselves  worthless,  and  not  properly  reqnired  to  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  They  represented,  in  (he  strongest  terms,  the  inward  nature  rf 
the  kingdom  of  God,  its  independence  of  things  in  themselves  outward  and 
ceremonial,  bo  that  no  bodily  service,  merely  as  such,  was  incumbeBt  upon 
Christians  as  it  had  been  in  Judaism,  but  was  only  to  be  used  as  a  help 
for  ministering  to,  or  an  occasion  for  exercising  the  gi-aces  of  a  Christian 
life.  Hence,  in  the  Augsburg  Confeswon,  difference  of  days  and  distinctions 
of  food  are  classed  together,  as  things  about  which  so  many  folse  opinions 
bad  gathered,  that  "  though  in  themselves  kdifferent,  they  had  become  no 
longer  so."  And  the  false  opinions  are  particularly  specified  to  be  such  as 
tended  to  produce  the  conviction,  that  people  thought  themselves  entitled 
by  those  corporeal  satisfactions  to  deserve  the  remisaon  of  thdr  sins.  Me- 
lanothon,  in  his  defence  of  that  Confeswon,  arguing  against  the  idea  so  pre- 
valent regarding  the  church  and  her  external  ceremonies,  affirms,  tliat  "  tha 
apostles  did  not  wish  us  to  consider  such  rites  as  necessary  to  our  justifica- 
tion before  God.  They  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  burden  of  that  Itind  upon 
our  consciences ;  did  not  wish  that  righteousness  and  mu  should  be  placed 
in  the  observance  of  days,  of  food,  and  such  things.  Nay,  Paul  declares 
opinions  of  such  a  kind  to  be  doctrines  of  devils."  In  like  manner,  Calvin, 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  Fourth  Commandment,  contained  in  his  Institutes, 
says,  that  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  but  a  shadow  of  Christ,  "  there  ought 
to  be  amongst  Christians  no  supeistitious  observamie  of  days  ;"  and  that 
to  regard  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh,  though  not  precisely  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  as  the  moral  part  of  lie  Fourth  Commandment,  was 
"  only  to  change  the  day  in  despite  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind  the  conviction  of  its  sanctity,"  Quotations  of  a  like  im- 
port might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely;  but  there  can  be  no  need  for 
it,  as  ail  who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  times  and  writings  of 
the  Eeformars  must  know,  that  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare  they  wei-e  called  to  wage,  such 
expressions  regai-ding  outward  ceremonies  in  general,  and  the  sanctification  of 
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the  Lord's  day  in  pnrticular,  are  both  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  eawiy  ac- 
counted for.  At  the  same  time,  though  such  espreissions  unquestionablj'  in- 
Tolve  a  doctrinal  error,  eo  far  as  the  Lord's  day,  at  least,  is  concerned,  no 
one  really  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  writinga  can  need  to  be  told, 
that  it  is  the  mere  opus  operalaia, — the  ontward  Bervice  alone  that  is  there 
spolcen  of.  Nothing  more,  after  all,  is  meant,  than  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,— that  there  is  no  ^sential  inherent  sanctity  in  the 
days  and  observances  considered  by  themselves,  aa  apart  ftom  the  -way  in 
which  they  are  used,  and  ihe  ends  for  which  they  are  appointed.  7bat  the 
Iteformcrs  did  not  mean  the  statements  referred  to,  to  be  taken  in  the  most 
nnqnalifled  sense,  is  evident  alone  from  their  views  of  the  primeval  Sabbath. 
They  held,  we  believe  without  any  exception  worth  naming,  that  the  weekly 
Sabbath  appointed  at  the  creaUcoi  had  a  universal  aspect,  and  has  a  descend- 
ing obligation  to  future  times.  We  have  already  given  the  judgment  of 
Calvin,  and  also  of  Luther  on  the  subject.     (See  p.  12i), 

Baza  was  of  tlie  same  mind,  as  will  appear  from  a  quotation  to  he  pro- 
duced shortly.  So  also  Peter  Martyr,  who,  in  his  Loci  Com.,  says, — "  God 
could  indeed  have  appointed  all  or  many  days  for  his  own  worship,  but  since 
he  knew  that  we  were  doomed  to  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  face,  he 
rested  one  in  seven,  on  which,  discarding  other  works,  we  should  apply  t« 
that  alone."  And  Bullinger,  who  says  on  Matt,  xii,, — "  Sabbath  Mgnifies 
rest,  and  is  taken  for  that  day  which  was  consecrated  to  rest.  But  the  ob- 
servance of  that  rest  was  always  &nious  and  of  highest  antiquit}',  not  in- 
vented and  brought  forth  for  the  first  time  by  Moaes  when  he  introduced 
the  law ;  for  in  the  Decalogue  it  is  said,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy,'  thereby  admonishing  them  that  it  was  of  ancient  institution." 
And  to  pass  over  many  of  the  learned  writers,  from  whom  wmilar  extracts 
might  be  taken,  we  conclude  with  the  testimony  of  Parens,  who,  though  not 
properly  a  Reformer,  was  yet  the  diadple  of  the  Refonners,  and  who,  in  his 
commentary  on  Gen.  ii.  3,  says, — ''  It  pertfuns  to  us  to  keep  holy  the  day 
sanctified  by  God,  by  imitating  his  rest.  To  imitate  the  rest  of  God  is  not 
to  be  idle,  to  do  nothing,  for  God  was  not  idle,  nor  did  he  bless  idleness ; 
ndther  is  it  to  feign  that  a  sancdty  was  impressed  upon  that  day  {as  hypo- 
ciites  do,  who  make  an  idol  of  the  Sabbath)  ;  but  it  is,  according  to  God'a 
example,  to  ceaae  from  onr  works,  that  is  from  sins,  which  properly  are  our 
works,  tending  moat  of  all  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and  from  the  labours 
of  this  life,  to  which  the  ^z  days  are  destined.  It  is,  further,  to  apply  the 
Sabbath  to  divine  worship,  by  teaching,  hearing,  meditating,  doing  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  to  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  salvation.  Such  sanctification  is  suit- 
able every  day ;  for  in  blessing  the  seventh  day,  God  did  not  curse  other 
days  ;  hut  the  sanctification  was,  by  way  of  distinction,  pronounced  upon 
that  day,  on  which  no  oiJier  laboui's  were  to  entangle  us." 

It  is  evident,  that  with  such  views  regarding  the  ori^nal  appointment  and 
descending  obligation  of  a  weekly  Sabbath,  the  Reformers  could  only  have 
disowned  the  duty  of  keeping  a  Christian  Sabbath,  by  being  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  could  only  have  denied  the  abiding  obligation  of  the 
Fourth   Commandment,   by  holding  some  peculiar   notions   (diflerent  from 
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those  now  generally  entertained)  respecting  the  import  of  that  command- 
ment. We  believe  that  tliey  were  a.t  one  in  holding  the  Decalogue  to  be 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law,  and  as  such,  therefore,  binding  in  ail  its 
precepts  upoD  men  of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  As  a  specimen,  we 
may  take  what  Melanctbon  aays  of  it  in.  tbe  introduction  to  his  treatise  on 
the  Decalogue,  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  works,  which  he  begins  with  these 
words : — "  It  ia  necessary  to  retJiia  tJie  usual  division  ;  the  principal  part  of 
the  law  ia  called  the  moral,  wbicb  is  the  decalogue  vigbtly  understood." 
Then,  ehortlj'  after,  describing  this  decalogue  as  a  whole,  he  says, — "  The 
Moral  Law  ia  the  eternal  and  unchiuigeable  wisdom  that  is  in  God,  and  a 
rule  of  life,  distingnishing  what  ia  right  from  what  is  wrong,  commanding 
the  one,  and  vrith  severe  indignation  forbidding  the  other,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  in  creation  implanted  in  rational  creatures,  and  afterwards  often 
repeated,  and  by  divine  voice  prod^med,  that  men  might  know  that  God 
,  ia,  and  what  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  judge  wlo  obliges  all  his  rational  crea- 
tmres  tt}  be  conformed  to  himself,  fo  yield  our  obedience  entirely  accordant 
with  his  law,  and  accusing  and  destroying  all  that  are  not  possessed  of  this 
conformity."  In  like  manner,  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  heads  the  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  Decalogue,  "  An  explauation  of  the  Mor^  Law,"  de- 
scribes it  as  "  the  rule  of  perl'eot  righteousness,"  and  gives  it  as  the  reason 
why  God  has  set  up  this  law  in  writing  before  ns,  "  both  that  it  might 
testify  with  more  certainty  what  in  the  law  of  nature  was  too  obscure,  and 
might  more  vividly,  ;b  by  a  palpable  form,  strike  our  mind  and  memory." 

Regarding  the  Decalogue  in  this  light,  the  Kcfovmera  plainly  ought  to 
have  considered  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  well  as  the  others,  of  univer- 
sal and  permanent  obligation.  And  yet  it  Is  certMn  they  did  not.  They 
laid  down  right  premises  on  the  subject,  while,  by  some  strange  oversight  or 
miaapprehen^n,  they  failed  to  draw  the  conclu^on  they  inevitably  lead  to. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  divines,  that  the  rest  enjoined  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  was  of  a  ceremonial  and  typical  nature,  that,  as 
Luther  espresses  himself,  "it  was  entirely  outward,"  and  as  such,  therefore, 
consummated  and  done  away  in  Christ.  Even  Alting  could  not  get  rid  of 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  feels  himself  necessitated  to  main- 
tain the  extraordinary  position,  that  man  was  not  only  made,  but  also  sinned 
and  fell  on  tlie  sixth  day,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  having  been 
brought  in  subsequent  to  the  fall,  was  even,  in  its  first  observance,  a  typo  of 
redemption.  By  such  a  position,  though  too  improbable  to  be  generally 
received,  he  of  course  vindicated  his  consistence,  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  being  from  the  first  of  a  typical  nature.  The  Eeformers,  how- 
ever, cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  same  vindication,  not  having  broached 
the  opinion,  that  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  subsequent  to 
the  fall.  The  inconsistence  probably  never  struck  them,  from  tie  subject 
having  occupied  so  comparatively  small  a  share  of  their  attention.  And 
what  seems  more  than  anything  else  to  have  misled  them,  was  the  passage 
in  Colosrians,  where  "  Sabbath  days"  are  classed  by  the  Apostle  among  the 
things  which  were  shadows  of  Gospel  truth,  and  heuce  done  away  when 
Christ,  the  substance,  came.  They  constantly  bring  forward  this  passage 
when  speaMng  of  the  ceremonial  and  typical  nature  of  tbe  Jewish  Sabbath. 
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But  how  did  they  reconcile  to  tteir  own  minds  tlie  mfinifest  inconsistence 
of  at  once  holding  tlie  Fomth  Commandment  to  be  of  moral  and  perpetual 
obligation,  and,  at  the  same  time  of  con^iidering  the  sacred  rest  imposed  in 
that  commandment  as  of  1  ceremonial  nature,  and  only  of  temporary  obli- 
gation ?  There  was  here  a  leal  diflicullj  in  the  way ;  and  though  we  find 
some  variety  in  their  endeivours  to  get  nd  of  it,  yet  they  all  conenrred  in 
introducing  into  this  part  of  the  Deoaloffue  the  distinction — at  variance  as  it 
was  with  tlie  general  view  they  entei  timed  of  that  code  of  precepts — that 
the  precept  waa  partly  ceremonnl,  an?  partly  moral.  It  was  oerenioiiial,  as 
interdicting  all  servile  work  and  enjoinini,  a  day  of  outward  unbroken  rest, 
— thiis  typiQ-ing  the  peaceful  and  blessed  test  which  belierers  enjoy  in  Christ; 
free  alike  from  the  labours  of  sm  and  the  tears  of  "uilt  But  did  the  typical 
stand,  in  that  day  of  rest  being  simply  on  )         n  ov  in  ita  being 

precisely  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  ever-    t   u  1   ?     Here  we  find 

great  diver^ty  of  opinion.  And  did  the  m  ■al  t  d  th  appointment  of 
one  day  in  every  seven,  though  not  precisely  th  kst  rder,  as  a  day  of 
bodily  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  or,         -e  ally    n  ita  requiring 

adequate  and  proper  times  to  be  set  apart  f  th  mer  f  1  and  holy  pur- 
poses ?     Here  also  no  less  diversity. 

Some  of  the  Reformers  descended  so  little  into  particulars,  that  we  cannot, 
for  certain,  know  what  opinion  they  held  on  these  points.  For  example, 
Meiancthon,  in  lus  Lod  Theol.^  and  in  his  treatise,  De  Lege  Diaina  {using 
almost  the  same  words),  writes  thus; — "In  this  commandment  there  are 
properly  said  to  be  two  parts, — the  one  natural,  the  other  moral ;  the  one 
tfae  genus,  the  other  the  species.  Of  the  former  it  is  said,  that  the  natural 
part  or  genus  is  perpetual,  and  cannot  be  abrogated,  as  being  a  command 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  pnblio  ministry,  so  that  on  some  one  day 
the  people  should  be  taught,  and  divinely  appointed  ceremonies  handled. 
Bat  the  species,  which  hears  respect  to  the  seventh  day  in  particular,  is 
abrogated."  He  carefully  avoids  saying  whether  he  looked  upon  the  aboli' 
tion  Hs  standing  precisely  in  the  change  of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  some 
other  i  and  also,  whether  the  morality  of  the  commandment  required  the 
day  preserved  to  be  some  one  day  in  every  week.  Hia  language  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  positive  dedsion  on  these  points,  although  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  by  the  day  still  to  be  observed  for  pious  purposes,  he  meant 
one  day  In  each  week,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  species,  the  mere  removal 
of  that  day  from  the  last  to  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

The  opinions  of  the  reformed  divines,  however,  are  generally  expressed 
with  sufficient  distinctness  upon  the  points  in  question ;  and  they  divide 
themselves  into  two  leading  classes.  One  class,  with  Calvin  at  their  head, 
maintained,  that  the  typical  mystery  of  the  Sabbatical  rest  stood  not  simply 
in  its  being  held  on  the  seventh  or  last  day,  but  in  that  along  with  the  other 
six  preceding  daj-s  of  work — in  the  number  seven  viewed  as  one  whole,  and 
terminating  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  cessation  irom  all  labour ;  hence, 
the  removal  of  the  day  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  week,  if  the  day  itself 
was  still  viewed  in  predsely  the  same  chai-acter,  tBd  not  essentially  aller  the 
nature  of  the  institution,— the  number  seven  was  still  preserved,  and  if 
viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  in  all  its  parts  held  equally  binding  as  before, 
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the  Jewish  ordinance,  in  their  eBtJmation,  was  substantially  retained.  Con- 
sidering the  Sabbatical  rest,  therefore,  of  every  seventh  day  as  a  shadow  of 
Gospel  realities,  they  eonceived  that  the  moral  obligation  couched  under  the 
figure  could  be  carried  no  further  than  to  impose  the  necessity  of  setting 
apart  such  times  as  might  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  worship  of  God ;  hut 
that  it  did  not  strictly  bind  Christians  to  confine  themselves  to  one  day  in 
seven,  as  if  to  take  more  would  be  to  err  in  excess,  or  to  take  fewer  would 
be  to  err  by  deficiency.  The  exact  length  of  the  period  which  was  to  sepa- 
rate one  day  of  rest  from  another,  under  the  Christian  dispensatiMi,  they  held 
should  be  determined  by  otiier  considerations.  But  did  they,  dierefore, 
question  that  that  should  be  one  in  seven  ?  Not  in  the  least,  for  there  were 
considerations  enough  besides  to  fix  that  as  the  proper  rotation,  Goniar, 
indeed,  says,  that  daj's  for  the  solemn  worship  and  service  of  God  onght  to 
be  more  frequent  now  than  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  and  be  gives  us 
to  understand,  that  to  impress  this  upon  the  minde  of  Christians,  was  one  of 
his  reasons  for  undertaking  to  shew  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  seventh-day 
Sabbath  ;  for  God,  he  contends  in  sect.  5th,  imposed  only  one  day  in  seven 
■  upon  the  Jews,  because  they  were  a,  carnal  and  stiff-necked  peo[Je,  and  were 
burdened  with  many  heavy  ceremonies ;  and  hence  arises  a  dear  obligation, 
in  the  altered  and  improved  circumstances  of  Christians,  to  have,  when  they 
can,  more  frequent  days  of  sacred  rest  for  the  worship  of  God.  Gomar, 
therefore,  held  the  jffopriety,  and  even  the  obligation,  if  drcumstancea  per- 
mitted, to  have  a  more  frequent  than  a  seventh-day  Sabbath, 

But  he  seems  to  stand  alone  in  deriving  such  an  obligation  from  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  The  Reformers,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  have  had 
no  doubt  that  the  djtbeb  dfhl}  purposes  was  to  be  one  in 
eaeh  week,  not  exceptmg  th         f  th  h    t     k  the  most  general  view  of 

the  moral  obligation  mp  d  tl  T  u"th  Commandment,  feeling  them- 
selves drawn  to  that  1  ^  n  b  a  g  d  t  the  other  purposes  for  which 
it  was  given,  as  well  t  m  th  p  m  11  aracter  of  the  ordinance,  and 
the  recoi-ded  procedure  f  tb  Ap  t  E  Ch  h  in  keeping  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Luther,  h  Gm  nttinon  the  Fourtii  Command- 
ment, saya, — "  Althou  h  th  S  bb  th  n  w  abolished,  and  the  conscienca 
is  freed  from  it,  It  is  t  II  g     1  an  1        n  ary,  that  men  should  keep  a 

particular  day  in  the  w  k  f  th  t  f  th  Word  of  God,  on  which  they 
are  to  meditate,  hear  a  d  learn  f  II  ca  t  command  every  day  ;  and 
nature  also  requires  that  one  day  in  the  week  should  be  kept  quiet,  witiiout 
labour  cither  for  man  or  beast.''  In  like  manner,  in  his  Larger  Catechism, 
afber  stating  that  the  worahip  of  God  is  "  not  now  bound  to  certain  times, 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  as  if  this  day  or  that  were  to  be  preferred  for 
such  a  purpose,  for  no  day  is  better  or  more  excellent  than  another  ;"  he 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  since  the  mass  of  men  cannot  attend  on  it  every 
day,  from  tiie  entanglements  of  business,  some  one  day,  at  ike  least,  in  the 
week  must  be  chosen  for  giving  heed  to  that  matter," — mentioning  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Apostolic  Church  in  choosing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
what  ought  to  determine  the  church  in  succeeding  times,  Calvin  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  decided  ;  for  he  holds,  that  even  as  imposed  upon  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  Sabbath  was  designed,  not  merely 
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to  prefigure  spiritual  rest,  but  also  to  afford  an  opportumty  for  engaging  in 
religious  exercises,  and  for  a  respite  from  labour  to  tlie  humbler  classes  of 
eodety.  And,  "  since  theBe  two  latter  I'easoDE,"  he  remarks  in  his  Institutes,. 
"  ought  not  to  he  nmnbered  amongst  tlie  ancient  shndowa,  but  alike  concern 
all  ^es,  althongh  tlie  Sahbath  ig  aholished,  it  yet  has  tliat  place  among  us, 
that  on  stated  days  we  meet  for  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  for  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  public  prayers  ;  also  that  servanla  and  worfc- 
people  may  have  a  respite  from  labour."  And  a  little  aftorwavdH,  more 
expressly,  he  speaks  of  "  the  Apostle  having  retained  the  Sahbath"  for  the 
poor  of  the  Christian  eonuomiity,  ao  far  keeping  up  the  distinction  of  daya, 
and  of  the  danger  of  superstition  being  almost  taken  away  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  day  of  the  week  for  religious  purposes,  instead  of  that  wliich 
the  Jews  held  to  be  peculiariy  sacred. 

There  was,  however,  another  dass  of  opinions,  or  rather  of  divines  holding 
the  0[  n  on  that  the  Sabbatical  rest,  as  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  in  the  Fourth 
Command  uent,  was,  indeed,  typical  of  the  spiritual  rest  of  the  Gospel,  but 
that  the  mystery  or  type  existed  in  the  day  of  rest  being  precisely  the 
Be  enth  or  last  day  of  the  week, — that  the  moral  obligation  contained  in  the 
piecept  for  all  times  and  ages,  was  Its  impo^ng  the  duty  of  hallowing  one 
day  m  seven, —  and  that,  consequently,  by  changing  the  dayftom  the  last  to 
the  first  which  was  done  by  the  apostles  under  the  du^ction  of  the  Holy 
&pir  t  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment  was  retained  in  full  force,  while 
the  Jew  h  mystery  necessarily  ceased.  This  more  correct  opinion  was,  I 
should  aaj  more  generally  adopted  by  the  earlier  divines  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, than  the  one  just  considered,  Be:sa  may  6rst  be  mentioned,  who  thus 
writes  on  Kev,  i.  11  : — "  He  calb  that  day  the  Lord's,  which  Paul  names 
the  first  of  tlie  week  [fi-ia  daZCa,r-jiv),  1  Cor,  xvi,  2,  on  whidi  day  it  appears 
that  even  then  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  own  regular 
meetings,  as  the  Jews'were  wont  to  meet  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Fourth  Commandment,  concerning  the 
sanctification  of  every  seventh  day,  was  ceremonial,  as  far  as  it  respected  the 
particidar  day  of  rent  and  the  legal  services,  but  that,  as  regards  the  worahip 
of  God,  it  was  a  precept  of  the  moral  law,  whieh  is  perpetual  and  unchanging 
during  the  present  life.  That  day  of  rest  had  stood,  indeed,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  being  as  another 
creation  of  a  new  spiritual  world  (according  to  the  language  of  the  prophets), 
was  made  the  occasion  (the  Holy  Spirit,  beyond  doubt,  directing  the  apostles) 
for  assumuig  instead  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  former  age  or  the  seventh  day, 
the  fi.rst  day  of  this  world,  on  which,  not  the  corporeal  and  corruptible  light 
created  on  the  first  day  of  the  old  world,  hut  this  heavenly  and  eternal  light 
hath  shone  upon  us.  Therefore  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  day  are  of 
apostolical  and  truly  divine  tradition  ;  yet  so  that  a  Jewish  cessation  &om 
all  work  should  not  be  observed,  since  this  wouhl  manifestly  be  not  to  abo- 
lish Judaism,  but  only  to  change  what  respected  the  particular  day.  This, 
however,  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Constantine,  as  appears  fi'om  Eusebius 
and  the  laws  of  the  emperor,  and  was  afterwards,  by  succeeding  emperors, 
restrained  within  still  naiTOwer  bounds  ;  till  at  length,  what  was  first  insti- 
tutad  for  a  good  purpose,  and  is  still  properiy  ret:iinei!,  namely  tliat  the  minil. 
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freed  from  its  daily  lahoaTs,  should  give  ilnelf  ixholly  up  to  iJie  hearing  of  the 
Word  of  God,  came  to  degenerate  into  mere  Judaism,  or  ratter  the  moat 
vain,  will-worship,  innumerable  other  holy-daj's  having  been  added  to  it." 

This  paissage  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that,  according  to  Beza,  the  ceremo- 
nial part  of  the  Fourth  Commnndment  eooasted  only  in  the  particular  day, 
and  the  legal  services,  and  that  the  mora!  part  required  still  one  day  in  seven 
to  be  set  apart  for  tlie  worship  of  God.  What  he  says  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  rest  should  now  be  observed,  will  fall  to  bo  noticed  under  the  nest 
head.  Peter  Martyr  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his  Loci  Commrmes,  under 
tlie  Fourth  Commandment,  remarking,  that  "  as  in  other  ceremonies  there 
is  something  abiding  and  eternal,  and  something  cha.ngeable  and  temporal 
(as  ill  ciTcumcision  and  baptism,  it  is  perpetual  that  they  who  belong  to  the 
covenant  of  God,  and  are  admitted  among  his  people,  should  be  distinguished 
by  some  outward  sign),  the  kind  of  sign  was  changeable  and  temporary,  for 
that  it  might  be  done,  either  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreskin,  or  by  the 
Tvaehing  ivitb  water,  God  manifested  by  his  appointment.  In  like  manner, 
that  one  fixed  day  in  seven  should  be  set  free  (mancipetar)  for  the  worship  of 
God,  is  fixed  and  determined  ;  but  whether  this  or  that  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed, is  temporary  and  changeable."  To  the  same  efiect  also,  Ur^ua, 
the  friend  of  Melanctbon,  in  his  Catechism, — ''  That  the  first  part  of  the 
command  (that,  namely,  which  enjoins  the  keeping  holy  of  a  seventh-day 
Sabbath)  is  moral  and  perpetual,  appears  from  the  end  of  the  institution,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  which  are  perpetual."  Tlien,  after  mentioning 
these,  be  concludes,  that  as  "  they  relate  to  no  definite  period,  but  to  all 
times  and  ages  of  the  world,  it  follows  that  God  wished  to  bind  men  fi^m 
the  beginning  of  the  world  even  to  its  end,  to  keep  a  certain  Sabbath." 
And  again,  "  Though  the  ceremonial  Sabbath  is  abrogated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, &  moral  Sabbfltli  still  remains,  and  itself  therefore  a  kind  of  ceremo- 
nial Sabbath,  i.  e.  some  regular  time  must  be  set  apart  for  tlie  ministry. 
For  it  is  not  less  needful  now  in  the  Christian,  than  it  was  formerly  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  that  there  be  some  fixed  day  on  which  the  Word  of  God 
may  be  tanght,  and  the  sacraments  piiblicly  administered,  whiuh,  however, 
we  are  not  strictly  bound  to  make  either  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  any 
other  deteirainate  day  of  the  week."  He  evidently  means,  that  so  far  aa 
the  morality  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  concerned,  it  simply  obliges  us 
to  one  day  in  the  seven.  It  is  almost  uinecessary  to  mention  the  names  al 
more  who  adhered  to  this  opinion.  We  may  just  add,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Bucer,  and  of  Viret,  the  colleague  of  Calvin ;  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Parens  is  certain,  as  it  seems  also  to  have  been  that  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  import 
of  their  resolutions ;  and  both  Walceus  and  Alting^us  have  not  only  affirmed 
it  as  their  opinion,  but  are  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  the  very 
substance  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  its  requiring  the  sanctifying  of  one 
day  in  seven  for  the  service  of  God,— that  unless  it  included  an  obligation 
to  this,  there  could  be  no  proper  meaning  in  the  express  mention  of  six 
days  as  the  appointed  period  of  weekly  labour,  continually  succeeded  by 
another  of  rest,  and  no  force  in  the  appeal  to  God's  example  and  work  in 
creation, — and  coiiseqiientlj-,  that  while  t.lie  nioial  requires  the  observance  of 
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one  day  in  seven,  the  ceremonial  ceased  when  tlie  change  took  place  fi'om 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  weeit. 

There  is  still  another  point,  on  which  it  is  of  importance  to  ^ve  a  coirect 
exhibition  of  lie  views  of  the  Eeformere,  viz.  in  regard  to  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  day,  tlie  Christian  Sabbath.  Here  it  ia  necesaary  to  pre- 
mise at  the  outset,  what  must  have  occasionally  stracl:  those  vha  have  read 
the  preceding  quotations,  that  some  of  the  reformed  divines  loolied  upon  the 
cessation  fiBm  wort  on  Sabbath  as  more  strictly  and  absolutely  required  of 
the  Jews,  than  ia  now  binding  on  Christians,  and  that  the  entireness  of  the 
prohibition  in  that  respect  was  essential  to  the  mystery  wrapt  up  in  the  Sab- 
bath. In  proof  of  this  they  gimernlly  refer  to  audi  passages  as  Exodus  xvi. 
23,  XXXV.  3,  which  they  nndei-stand  as  prohibiting  all  preparation  of  food 
even  on  Sabbath.  Altiugius  has  endeavoured  to  show,  and  I  think  with 
perfect  success,  that  suoh  was  not  really  the  meaning  of  those  passages,  and 
that  such  works  as  were  necessary  for  the  ordinary  support  and  refreshment 
of  the  body  were  always  permitted,  and  practised  too,  among  the  Jews,  We 
have  already  discussed  this  point,  however,  and  shall  not  further  refer  to  it 
here.  But  the  Keformers  undoubtedly  did  beLeve  that  a  degree  of  rigoar. 
Ml  extent  of  prohibition  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  for  which  we  find 
no  proper  warrant  in  Scripture  ;  and  well  knowing,  from  New  Testament 
Scripture,  that  uo  such  yoke  was  laid  upon  the  Christian  church,  they  na- 
turally drew  the  equally  unwarranted  conclusion,  that  the  strictness  of  pro- 
hibition as  to  the  performance  of  works  requiring  labour  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed. In  using  such  language,  they  still  did  not  mean  that  ordinary  works 
might  be  performed  on  any  plea  of  worldly  convenience  or  pleasure,  but  such 
only  as  were  performed  by  our  Lord, — works  required  for  the  necessary  sup- 
port or  the  comfort  of  men,  and  some  of  which,  at  least,  they  conceived  to 
have  been  interdicted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  pui'pose  of  rendering  their  Sabba- 
tical rest  more  exactly  typical  of  the  spiritual  rest  enjoyed  by  believers  in 
Christ. 

For  the  proof  of  this  we  can  appeal  to  a  case  which  will  put  the  matter,  in 
regard  to  one  great  man,  at  least,  beyond  a  doubt, — we  mean  the  venerable 
Calrin.  During  his  lifetime  a  book  was  published  by  some  Dutchman,  in 
which  the  lawfulness  of  images  in  divine  worship,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
maintained  on  the  following  ground  :— That  though  all  use  of  images,  and 
consequently  all  kinds  of  image- worship,  were  prohibited  in  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, yet  this  was  not  to  be  understood  too  rigorously  ;  for  we  have 
the  same  exclusive  prohibition  of  all  wort  on  Sabbath  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  yet  we  know  that  Christ  both  did  and  allowed  certain  kinds 
of  work  on  that  day  ;  so  that  either  he  must  be  held  to  have  violated  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  commandment  must  he  regarded  as  less  strict  in  its  prohi- 
bitions of  wurk,  than  the  plain  import  of  its  words  would  lead  us  to  soppose, 
— an  alternative,  he  contended,  which  would  render  it  equfdly  consistent  wiih 
the  purport  of  the  Second  Commandment  to  mate  some  use  of  images  in  the 
worship  of  God.  Calvin  wrote  a  reply  to  this  treatise,  which  ia  contained  in 
vol.  viii.  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  his  works.  We  quote  only  that  part 
of  it  which  bears  upon  our  present  subject.  At  p.  486,  he  says,  "  They  who 
profess  Christianity  have  always  understood,  that  the  obligation  by  which  the 
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Jews  wei-e  bound  to  observe  the  Sabbath -dny,  waa  temporary.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwise  in  regard  to  idoktry.  I  grant  it,  indeed  (that  is,  the  Sab- 
bath), as  the  bark  of  a  spiritual  substanee,  tiie  use  cf  ivhicii  is  still  in  force, 
of  denying  ourselves,  of  renouncing  all  our  own.  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
ofibidding  farewell  to  one  and  all  of  our  own  employments  (^opei-ibas  nostris 
universis  valedtc^idi),  ao  that  God  may  reign  in  us,  then  of  employing  our- 
selves in  the  worship  of  God,  learning  from  his  Word,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
our  salvation,  and  of  meeting  together  for  making  public  profession  of  our 
feith, — all  which  diflerfrom  the  Jewish  shadows  ;  for  it  waa  so  servile  a  yoke 
to  the  Jews,  that  they  were  bound  on  one  day  of  each  week  to  abstain  from 
all  work,  so  that  it  was  even  a  capital  offence  to  gather  wood  or  bear  any 
burden."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  defend  Jeans  from  the  charge  of  having 
broken  the  Fourth  Commandment  by  performing  works  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  ground  that  such  works  did  not  fall  within  the  prohibition, 
— that  they  were  properly  God's  works,  and  in  no  age,  on  no  occasion,  were 
unseasonable  or  improper. 

It  is  singular  that  this  great  man  did  not  here  perceive  the  full  force  of  his 
own  argument,  and  ia  another  proof  that  the  subject  had  not,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, been  fully  wdghed  by  his  masterly  mmd.  For  the  same  argument 
which  he  applied  to  the  defence  of  Christ,  in  the  liberties  he  personally  took 
with  the  Sabbatical  rest,  would,  if  properly  carried  out,  have  equally  availed 
to  shew  that  the  Sabbath,  aa  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  was  not  the  servile 
yoke  it  is  here  represented ;  that  all  work  was  not  absolutely  forbidden  to 
them  on  that  day, — not  simply  the  engaging  in  any  worldly  employment,  or 
the  bearing  of  ant/  burden,  /or  whatever  purpose,  but  only  such  as  was  done 
in  the  way  of  ordinary  traffic,  or  worldly  business, — for  purposes  merely  of 
temporal  profit  or  carnal  pleasure,  not  immediately  called  for  by  any  proper 
plea  of  necessity  or  mercy.  It  is  strange  also,  that  Calvin,  and  many  of  the 
other  Keformers,  should  have  spoken  ao  often  of  the  Sabbath  enjoined  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinance  of  mere  bodily  rest. 
They  did  not  ao  interpret  the  other  commandments.  They  did  not  make 
the  fulfilment  of  the  second  to  stand  in  the  mere  rejection  of  idolatry, — nor 
that  of  the  sixth  in  the  simple  withholding  of  the  hand  from  murder  ;  and 
why  should  they  ever  have  thought  or  spoken  as  if  the  fourth  only  enjoined  a 
day  of  outward  rest,  and  not  that  as  a  means  only  for  the  higher  end  of  sanctifi- 
cation  ?  But  irith  such  mistakes  regarding  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  properly 
considered,  the  above  passage  from  Calvin  gives  us  very  distinctly  to  under- 
stand how  he  concMved  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  still  binding  on  tho 
Church,  should  be  observed  ;  that  tiiough  the  obligation  was  not  the  same 
in  his  judgment  as  in  the  Jewish  Church,  yet  so  much  was  it  to  be  made  a 
day  of  spiritual  and  sacred  rest,  that  not  only  is  it  to  be  hallowed  by  tlie  de- 
nying and  crucifying  of  our  wnful  affections,  but  also  by  taking  a  solemn  leave 
of  our  own,  that  is,  undoubtedly,  our  common  worldly  occupations,  and  era- 
ploying  ourselves  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship.  The 
distinction,  as  he  regarded  it,  between  the  Jewish  and  fie  Christian  Sabbath, 
was  not  that  the  latter  admitted,  while  the  other  did  not,  of  manual  labour 
or  worldly  employments,  without  any  urgent  plea  of  neeeasity  or  mercy,  but 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  so  rigorously  enforced  the  outward  rest,  as  to  pre- 
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vent  things  being  done  which  were  necessory  to  the  ordlnnry  comfort,  or  con- 
ducive to  the  higher  interests  of  man.  He  held  the  obligation  still  in  force 
to  keep  tho  Sabbath,  as  a  day  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  wovship  and  service 
of  Goil,  liable  to  be  interrupted  only  by  doing  what  might  be  required  for 
the  relief  of  our  present  wants,  or  by  labours  of  love  for  our  fellow-creaturea. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  and  for  tiie  sake  of  removing  all  possible  doubt 
about  the  real  sentiments  of  Calvin  concerning  the  way  in  whieli  the  Christian 
Sabbath  ought  to  be  spent,  we  produce  other  two  extracts  from  bis  morks, — 
passages  found  in  hie  discourses  (in  French)  to  the  people  of  Geneva  on  the 
Ten  Commandments.  The  fifth  and  sixth  of  these  treat  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  in  the  lillh,  afW  having  stated  his  views  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a 
typical  mystery,  in  which  respect  he  conceived  it  to  be  abolished,  he  comes 
to  shew  how  far  it  was  still  binding,  and  declares,  that  as  an  ordinance  of  go- 
vernment for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  it  pertains  to  ue,  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews.  "The  Sabbath,  then,"  says  he,  "should  be  to  us  as  a  tower 
whereon  we  should  mount  aloft,  to  contemplate  afar  the  works  of  God,  when 
we  are  not  occupied  nor  hindered  by  any  thing  beades,  from  stretching  forth 
all  our  faculties  in  consideruig  the  gifts  and  graces  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
us.  And  if  we  properly  apply  ourselves  to  do  this  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  be  no  strangers  to  it  during  the  rest  of  our  time,  and  that 
this  meditation  shall  have  so  formed  onr  minde,  that  on  Monday,  and  tlie 
other  dnye  of  the  week,  we  shall  abide  in  the  gr;iteful  remembrance  of  our 
God,"  &e.  Agnio, — "  It  ia  foe  tib  to  dedionie  ourselves  wLolly  to  Goi!,  ro- 
noundug  ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  bU  our  afiections  ',  and  then,  since  we 
have  this  external  ordinance,  to  act  as  becomes  us,  that  is,  to  lay  aside  ow 
earOily  affairs  and  oaaipattons,  so  thai  lee  tnay  be  entirely  free  (vaquions  du 
tout)  to  meditate  the  works  of  God,  may  exeridse  ourselves  in  considering 
the  gifts  which  he  has  afforded  us,  and  above  all,  may  apply  ourselves  to 
apprehend  the  grace  which  he  ddly  offers  us  in  his  Gospel,  and  may  be  more 
and  more  conformed  to  it.  And  when  we  shall  have  employed  the  Sabbath 
in  praising  and  magnifying  the  name  of  God,  and  meditating  his  works,  we 
must,  through  the  rest  of  tiie  week,  shew  how  we  have  profited  thereby." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  explanation  already  ^ven  regard- 
ing the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the  Eeformers  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  to  see  that  Beza,  in  bis  remarks  on  Bev.  i.  2,  is  of  the  same  mind 
with  Calvin,  as  to  tlie  exclusion  of  worldly  employments  fi^im  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day.  When  he  speaks  there  of  a  Jewish  cessation 
from  all  work  not  being  now  imperative,  he  evidently  means  in  the  sense 
already  explained — the  mistaken  sense,  as  we  have  endeavoured  tn  shew— — 
for  he  not  only  affirms  that  the  sanetification  of  the  seventh  day  was  a  part  of 
the  moral  law,  as  regards  the  worship  of  God,  ceremonial  only  in  so  far  as  it 
respected  the  particular  day  and  tho  legal  services,  but  also  expresses  it  as 
proper,  on  that  day,  for  the  mind  to  be  freed  flrom  its  daily  labours,  that  it 
may  give  itself  wholly  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God,  And  that 
Viret,  another  of  Oalvm  s  colleagues,  entirely  ooncuixed  with  Mm  regarding 
the  due  sanetification  of  the  Lord's  day,  his  discourse  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  abundant  evidence.  For  ho  thus  expresses  himself  there : — 
"  Since  we  have  fiom  God  eveiy  thing  we  possess,  soul,  body,  and  outward 
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estate,  we  ought  never  to  do  anj-thing  else  all  our  lives,  than  what  he  re- 
(pices  and  demands  of  us  for  the  true  and  entire  sanctification  of  the  day  of 
rest.  Nevertheless,  we  see  that  he  assigns  and  permits  us  oix  daja  for  doing 
our  own  business,  and  of  the  seven  he  reserves  for  himself  only  one, — as  if 
be  had  contented  himself  with  the  seventh  part  of  the  time,  which  was  specially 
g^ven  up  and  consecrated  to  him,  and  thai  all  the  rest  was  to  be  ours.  .  . 
.  .  What  ingratitude  is  it,  if  in  yielding  us  six  parts  of  the  seven,  which 
we  owe  him,  we  do  not  at  the  least  strive  with  all  our  power  to  surrender  the 
other  part,  which  he  exacts  of  us,  aa  a  token  of  our  fidelity  and  homage," 
Then,  in  reference  to  the  ohjection,  ihat  it  seemed  to  follow  from  his  views 
of  the  Sabhath,  that  afler  the  public  duties  were  over,  men  might  spend  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  day  in  other  occupations,  he  replies, — "  Since  we  are 
jjermitted  all  other  days  of  the  week,  excepting  this,  for  attending  to  our 
bodily  concerns,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  hold  very  cheap  the  service  of  God 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  on.  which  we  ought  to  wait  more  diligently 
on  that  day  than  any  other,  if  we  cannot  find  means  for  employing  one  whole 
day  of  the  weet  m  things  which  God  requires  of  ns  upon  it.  For  they  ai-e 
of  such  weight  and  consequence  that  we  must  take  care,  in  every  manner 
possible,  lest  we  occupy  ourselves  with  anything  which  might  turn  our  at- 
tention elsewhere  ;  so  that  we  may  not  bring  our  hearts  by  halves,  but  thai 
ourselves,  and  all  our  family,  may  without  distraction  apply,"  &o. 

Bucer,  the  Mend  both  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  expresses  sentiments  quite  simi- 
lar, in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  hie  work  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  "  Since  our 
God,  with  Angular  goodness  towards  us,  has  sanctified  one  day  out  of  seven, 
for  the  quickening  of  our  fiiith,  and  so  of  life  eternal,  and  blessed  that  day, 
that  the  sacred  exercises  of  religion  performed  on  it  might  be  effectual  to  the 
promoting  of  our  salvation;  be  verily  shews  himself  to  bea  wretched  despisor, 
at  once  of  his  own  salvation,  and  of  the  wonderful  kindness  of  our  God  to- 
wards us,  and,  therefore,  utterly  unworthy  of  living  among  the  people  of  God, 
who  does  not  study  to  sanctify  that  day  to  the  glorifying  of  his  God,  and  the 
furthering  of  his  own  salvalJon,  especially  since  God  has  granted  six  days  for 
our  works  and  employments,  by  which  we  may  support  a  present  life  to  bis 
glory."  Then,  in  reference  to  the  neglect  of  daily  worship,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  some,  and  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  othei-s,  he  a^s,  "  Who, 
therefore,  does  not  see  how  advsnt^eous  it  is  to  the  people  of  Christ,  that 
one  day  in  seven  should  be  so  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that  it 
is  not  lawful  (fes)  fo  do  any  other  kind  of  work,  than  assemble  in  the  sacred 
meeting,  and  there  hear  the  Word  of  God,  pour  out  prayers  before  God,  make 
profession  of  fejth,  and  give  thanks  to  God, — present  sacred  ofierings,  and  re- 
ceive divine  sacraments,  and  so,  with  undivided  application,  glorify  God,  and 
make  increase  in  faith  ?  For  these  are  the  true  works  of  religious  holy-days." 
And  he  goes  on  to  mention,  with  satisfaction,  the  laws  inado  by  Constantino, 
and  other  emperors,  to  prohibit,  by  penalties,  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
bnsiness,  the  exhibition  of  spectacles,  and  such  things,  on  the  Lord's  day. 

It  is  abundantly  obvious,  frora  the  quotations  already  given,  that  the  Re- 
formers, from  whom  they  are  taken,  inculcated  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Lord's 
day,  not  in  part  merely,  bat  as  a  day  of  spiritual  rest  and  saered  employ- 
ment ;   and  of  doing  this,  first  of  all,  by  ceasing  from  all  ordinary  labours  and 
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ocicupntions,  in  so  far  as  tlio  elaima  of  neceaaity  might  permit ;  tten,  by  giving 
attendance  upon  the  meana  of  grace  in  public  ;  and  finally,  by  ordering  our 
tlioughta  and  behaviour  during  the  other  parts  of  the  day,  ao  aa  still  to  mate 
it  available  to  our  spiritual  improvement.  TJie  more  express  and  definite 
Btatements  contained  in.  these  quotations  prove,  that  though  frequently  in  the 
■writingfl  of  the  Heformers  the  duties  proper  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  are  spoken  of  in  ft  general  way,  as  consisting  in  dobg  what  pertains  to 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  public  ministry,  they  did  not,  by  so 
speaking,  mean,  to  intimate,  that,  excepting  ivhat  was  spent  at  church,  the 
time  might  be  taken  up  in  any  worldly  business  or  recreation.  They  are  most 
pointed  in  excluding  all  worldly  occupations  whatever, — the  proper  work  of 
the  aix  days,  whether  done  for  profit  or  for  pleasure.  And  in  dwelling  so 
specially  as  they  sometimes  do  upon  the  public  ministry,  it  was  not  as  If  they 
slighted  the  more  private  and  family  duties — for  these,  we  see,  they  also  en- 
forced—but only  because  they  regarded  them  as  In  a  manner  bound  up  with 
a  faithful  attendance  upon  the  public  services  of  religion.  For  the  school 
of  Geneva,  in  particular,  as  it  existed  under  the  teaching  of  Calvin,  Viret, 
and  Beza,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
practically  inculcated  the  devout  and  solemn  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  ; 
and  that  their  own  practice,  and  their  general  dootrme  upon  the  subject,  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  extracts  that  have  been  produced,  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  taunt  which  Calvm,  in  his  Institutes,  says  was  thrown 
out  ag^nst  them  by  some  restless  spirits,  as  he  calls  them  (probably  the  liber- 
tine Anabaptists),  "  that  the  Christia,n  people  were  nursed  in  Judiusm,"  be- 
cause they  kept  the  Lord's  day.  The  very  accusation  bespeaks  how  strict 
was  the  enforcement  of  that  day,  and  how  orderly  its  observance  at  Geneva 
durin    th  dan  y  of  those  great  men. 

It  ppears  h  n  ;  on  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  th  E  I  rm  rs  nd  the  moat  eminent  divines,  for  about  a  century  after 
the  P  f  m  t  n  w  substantially  sound  upon  the  question  of  the  Sabbath, 
in  so  j  the  obligation  and  practice  of  Christians.     Amid  some 

mistaken,  and  mconsistent  repreaentations,  they  still  for  the  most  part  held 
that  the  Fourth  Commandment  strictly  and  morally  binds  men,  in  every  ago, 
to  set  apart  one  whole  day  in  seven  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  They 
all  held  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  de- 
rived thence  the  obligation  upon  men  of  all  times  to  cease  every  aevealh  day 
from  their  own  works  and  occupations.  Finally,  they  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  sound  Christians  to  use  the  Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  him, — with- 
drawing themselves,  not  only  from  sin  and  vanity,  but  also  from  those  worldly 
employments  and  recreations  which  belong  only  to  a  present  life,  and  yield- 
ing themselves  wholly  to  the  public  exercises  of  God's  worship,  and  to  the 
private  duties  of  devotion,  excepting  only  in  so  far  as  any  urgent  call  of  ne- 
cessity or  mercy  might  come  in  the  way  to  interrupt  them.  We  avow  this 
to  be  a  fair  and  faitijful  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  those  men  upon 
the  subject,  after  a  patient  consideration  of  what  they  have  written  concern- 
ing it.  We  trust  we  have  fumiahed  materials  enough  from  tiieir  writings, 
for  enabling  our  readers  to  concur  intelligently  in  that  representation.      They 
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mill  see  thit  the  summary  gireii  by  Gualter  of  their  -views  (as  quoted  at  p. 

34)      g  eatly  nearer  the  mark,  tban  the  one-sided  ropreseiitation  of  Henga- 

nb    g      And  they  mill  henceforth  laiow  how  to  estimate  tlie  assertions  of 

mh     after  glanwng  into  the  morlts  of  the  Eeformers,  and  picking  up  a 

f  m  p  and  disjointed  statements,  presently  aet  themselves  forth  as  well 

a  q^     nte    mith  the  whole  subject,  and  aa  fully  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Re* 

f  Tuer         ee  with  them  in  holding  men  at  liberty,  if  they  might  only  go  to 

ui  h        mork,  or  travel,  or  enjoy  themselves  as  they  please,  on  other  parts 

h     S  bbath.      Such  persona  may  be  honest  in  representing  this  as  the 

m  e  Reformers,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  credit  for 

h  his  matter  rests  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  of  ignorance  and 

P  '■ 

I  wrong  to  bring  our  remarks  on  this  subject  to  a  close,  without 

po  to  the  solemn  lesson  furnished  both  to  private  Christians,  and  to  the 

h  h  arge,  by  the  melancholy  consequences  which  soon  manifested  them- 
he  fruit  of  that  one  doctrinal  error  into  which  the  Reformers  did 
e  taml  f  11  regarding  the  Sabbath.  For,  though  there  was  much  in  their 
IT  um  n  es  to  account  for  their  lidKng  into  it,  and  though  it  loft  untouched, 
m  h  u  pinion,  the  obligation  resting  on  oil  Christians  to  keep  the  day  of 
kly  K,  holy  to  the  Lord, — yea,  though  some  of  them  seemed  to  think 
ha  n  day  in  seven  was  scarcely  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  yet  their  view 
ab  h  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  a  tfewiah  ordinance,  told 
most  unfavourably  upon  the  interests  of  religion  on  the  Continent.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  evil  root  from  which  chiefly  sprung,  so 
soon  afterwards,  such  a  mass  of  Sabbath  desecration,  and  which  has  rendered 
it  ao  difficult  ever  since  to  restore  the  day  of  God  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
feelings  and  observances  of  the  people.  It  was  well  enough  so  long  as  men 
of  su(i  zeal  and  piety  as  the  Reformers  kept  the  helm  of  affairs — their  lofty 
principles,  and  holy  lives,  and  self-denying  labours,  rendered  their  error  mean- 
while comparatively  innoxious.  But  a  colder  age  both  for  ministers  and  people 
succeeded  ;  when  men  came  to  have  so  little  relish  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  mere  so  much  less  disposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  privileges  of  grace, 
than  to  be  awed  by  the  commands  and  terrors  of  law,  that  the  loss  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  express  and  formal 
revelation  of  law  upon  the  subject,  was  found  to  be  irreparable.  The 
other  considerations,  which  were  suffideut  to  move  siioh  men  of  faith  and 
piety  as  the  Eeformers,  fell  comparatively  powerless  upon  those  who  wanted 
their  spiritual  life.  Strict  and  positive  law  was  what  they  needed  to  restrain 
them,  which  being  now  in  a  manner  removed,  the  religious  observance  of  the' 
day  of  God  no  longer  pressed  upon  them  as  a  matter  of  conseienue.  The 
evil,  once  begun,  proceeded  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  till  it  scarcely  left  in 
many  places  ao  much  as  the  form  of  religion.  No  doubt  many  other  causes 
mere  at  work  in  bringing  about  so  disastrous  a  result,  but  much  mas  certainly 
owing  to  the  error  under  consideration.  And  it  reads  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive warning  to  both  ministers  and  people,  not  only  to  resist,  to  the  utmost, 
all  encroachments  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  also  to  beware  of 
weakening  any  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  obligation  to  keep  that  day 
is  made  to  rest  ;  and  here  as  well  as  in  other  things,  to  seek  with  Leigbton, 
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that  they  may  "  be  saved  fi'oin  tliu  cn'oi's  of  wisu  mei 


APrENDIS  E. 

BAIIK'S  VIEW  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEHENI.— 
P.  286. 

The  doctrine  which  tliie  learnel  author  seeks  to  estabhsh,  and  nlnch  be 
laainly  grounda  upon,  T«v.  x^ii  11,  is  ladically  mutt  the  s-vns  n  lli  ti  it 
formerly  propounded  in  this  countrj  bj  SyUes  and  Taylor  and  fief(nently 
advocated  by  Unitarian  writerB  since,  but  in  none  of  these  with  ho  much 
depth  of  thoaght,  and  apparent  confonnitt  to  the  lundaraental  truths  of 
Scripture,  as  have  been  eshibited  in  the  pa^es  ot  Eahr  The  first  great 
poiat  he  endeavours  to  make  good,  la,  that  it  was  simply  the  blood  fipnnkled 
on  the  altar,  which  formed  the  central  part  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice — l:he 
blood,  however,  merely  as  the  bearer  of  the  life,  irrespective  of  the  death, 
which  (incidentally,  indeed,  but  still  only  incidentally,  not  as  a  proper  and 
essential  part  of  the  transaction)  had  to  be  inflicted  in  the  obtaining  of  the 
blood.  It  is  not,  therefore,  he  tmiintiuns,  the  execution  of  a  punishment — 
the  punishment  of  death — with  which  we  have  properly  to  do,  but  the  giving 
away  of  a  life  to  God — the  giving  away  of  the  life  or  soul  of  an  irrational 
animal,  as  symbolical  of  the  offerer's  giving  away  of  his  soul  to  God ;  in  other 
words,  his  returning  back  again  to  God  by  repentance,  and  faith,  and  self- 
dedication,  after  having  been  separated  from  him  by  sin.  There  is  nothing, 
consequently,  according  to  his  view,  strictly  vicarious  or  substitutionary  in 
tie  matter — no  infliction  of  a,  punishment  deserved  by  the  offerer,  and  sym- 
bolically transferred  to  the  thing  offered  ;  and  he  thence  draws  the  conclu- 
sion, thai  the  death  of  Christ  was  no  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins 
of  men,  but  a  self-dedication  or  surrender  of  the  life  to  God,  to  be  ever  ap- 
propriated and  repeated,  by  his  jieople  spiritually,  when  they  renounce  sin 
and  turn  to  God.  So  that  the  dcatii  of  Christ,  relatively  to  tiie  life  of  his 
people,  is  just  a  great  symbol — the  symbol  of  symbols — representing  out- 
wardly, and  by  means  of  his  personal  history,  how  sinful  men,  dead  because 
of  sin,  were  to  re-unite  themselves  to  the  life  and  fellowship  of  God, 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Kurtz,  at  the  commencement  of  his  able  refuta- 
tion of  this  view  of  Biihr,  p.  7,  12,  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  somewhat  mis- 
taken view  of  the  passage  in  Lev.  xvii.  11 — as  if  that  professedly  treated  of 
sacrifice  ;  whereas  it  directly  treats  only  of  the  blood,  and  not  properly  of 
the  blood  as  a  constituent  part  of  sacrifice  but  as  matter  of  food,  and  of 
sacrifice  only  in  so  far  as  the  blood  belonged  to  the  aacnhce.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  exalt  that  passage,  however  otherwise  important  out  ot  its  due  place, 
when  it  is  regarded  as  alone  sufficient  to  determine  the  whole  nature  and 
constitution  of  saciifice.     True,  "it  speaks    ilv  tf  the  \ lood,  it  makes  ac- 
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count  of  uotbing  but  tiiis,  and  does  not  mention  deatli  as  tlie  means  of  atone- 
ment.'' But  neither  eliould  we  iiave  expected  it  lo  do  so,  however  necea- 
Bary  tlie  death  might  be  for  the  effeetiag  of  the  atonement ;  for  the  passage 
does  not  diacourse  of  sacrifice,  na  such,  or  of  death  as  connected  with  the 
Bacrifiee,  but  is  sunply  intended  to  exhibit  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  re- 
garding the  eating  of  bloml.  For  thig,  it  was  enough  to  state,  the  relation 
of  the  blood  to  the  saerifice. 

There  are  two  queations  that  natiirallj'  arise  hi  discussing  the  Eubject ;  the 
first  of  which  is  :  What  the  nephesh  or  soul  {■ati),  is  in  beasts  and  men  ? 
This  is  answered  with  substantial  correctness  by  Bahr,  though  without  giving 
due  prominenee  to  the  priiidple  of  accountability  in  man.  "  By  the 
nephesh,"  he  remarks,  "  in  beast,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  Hebrews  denoted 
the  animal  piinciple  of  life,  without  which  the  body  is  a  mere  lump  of  matter, 
hence  the  word  commonly  signifies  life.  But  in  man,  while  the  nephesh  in 
one  respect  corresponds  to  that  in  beasts,  in  another  it  is  of  a  higher  kind  ; 
because  it  stands  in  closest  connection,  as  on  the  one  hand  with  the  body,  so 
on  the  other  with  the  spirit,  is  indeed  the  bond  between  the  two.  As  sueh 
n  bond,  it  is  the  seat  and  source  of  all  the  emotions,  botii  higher  and  lower — 
whence  the  purely  animal  appetites  of  bunner  and  thirst  are  ascribed  to  it  and 
at   h  un       h    pur       h  m  d       h      afiec  nd  h  tr  d 

joy      d  w  S  mb  208        I  h  w  h         ff 

inhmeswhbppeyns  h  p  h 


me       dis  hem  is  to         d        d  h 

respect  the  nephesh  of  the  sacrificial  blood  is  placed  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  sacrificer,  but  Ihaf  in  another  the  sacrificial  blood  serves  also  as  the  means 
of  atonement  and  salvation  for  the  sacrificer,  therefore  is  an  antidote  for  his 
Mnful  nature,  and  so  far  stands  in  a  counter-position  to  his  nephesh.  The 
sacrifice  itself  is  thereby  constituted  into  a  symbohcHl  sacramental  act ;  the 
equalizing  or  putting  on  a  par  of  the  two  neph^h  giving  to  it  a  symbolical, 
and  ther  counter-position  a  sacramentaE  character."  TTiis  statement  itself 
is  defective ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Kurta,  "  tiie  equalizing  of  the  two  nephesh, 
and  consequently  the  symbolical  character  of  the  sacrifice,  vests  upon  this, 
that  both  have  a  common  basis,  as  being  the  seat  and  source  of  life  ;  the 
antithetical,  and  consequently  the  sacramental  character,  rests  (^nce  every 
thing  in  sacrifice  has  to  do  with  sin  and  atonement)  upon  this,  that  the  one 
nephesh  is  free  &om  sin  and  guilt,  while  the  other  is  laden  with  both.  The 
guilt  of  the  one  requires  an  anijdot*,  the  guiltlessness  of  the  other  fits  it  for 
being  such,"  This  explimation,  however,  would  certainly  square  ill  with  the 
theory  of  our  learned  opponent.  But  let  us  hear  him  farther:  "The  sym- 
bolical cWacter  of  the  sacrifice  stands  in  this,  that  the  presentation  and 
bringing  iiigh  of  the  nephesh  in  the  sacrificial  blood  upon  the  altar,  is  the 
Evmbul  of  the  presentation  and  bringing  nigh  of  the  offerei^  to  Jehovah.      As 
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tlie  presentation  of  the  blood  of  the  beast  is  a  giving  up  nnd  away  of  the 
beast-life  in  Ueatli,  so  must  also  the  natural  (Eeelische),  that  is,  selfish  Hfe  of 
the  offerer,  acting  in  contrariety  to  God,  be  given  up  anil  away,  i.  e.  die  ; 
but  sinc«  this  is  a  giving  away  to  Jehovah,  it  is  no  mere  ceasing  to  be,  but 
a  djing  which,  eo  ipso,  goes  into  life.  ,  .  .  The  natural  dying  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  true  life.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  of  a  aacrifice  is  in  short  this, 
that  the  natural,  sinful  being  (life),  is  g^ven  up  to  God  in  death,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  true  bemg  (aamctifioatjon),  througb  fdlowahip  with  God," 

"This  whole  representalJon  (Kurtz  continues),  which  leads  ns  into  the 
centre  of  the  sacrificial  system,  and  should  give  us  the  kernel  of  it,  presents 
not  a  few  weak  points.  It  sedts  to  unfold  the  symbolical  aspect  of  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice.  This  rests,  as  already  indicated,  upon  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  nephesh,  on  account  of  which  the  nepheah  of  the  beast  is  made  to  stand 
as  the  image  and  repreaentati.ve  of  man's.  Now,  vvere  this  resemblance 
really  the  foundation  of  the  view  exhibited  above,  we  could  have  nothing  to 
reply  to  it.  But  we  find  precisely  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  It  is  not 
that,  in  which  both  are  alike  to  each  other,  viz.  that  both  are  the  seat  and 
source  of  life,  feeling,  desire,  and  aversion,  which  is  made  the  foundation  of 
the  symbol,  but  the  very  thing  which  renders  them  unlike  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  the  pving  up  simply  of  the  life,  which  it  regards  as  symbolized  in 
the  sacrifice,  but  the  giving  up  of  '  the  natural,  selfish  life,  acting  in  con- 
trariety to  God  ;'  and  this  is  precisely  what  renders  the  soul  of  a  beast  dis- 
similar to  that  of  a  man. 

"  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  contradiction  into  which  Bahr  has 
fiJlen  with  his  theory ;  we  detect  three  others.  (1.)  The  import  of  a  sacri- 
fice, he  says,  is  this,  that  the  selfish,  natural,  sinful  beins,  or  life,  is  given  up 
to  death.  Through  this,  theiefore,  is  the  atonement  made,  which  efiecta  the 
covering  and  extirpatmn  ot  sm  Here,  then,  sm  and  death  come  so  near  to 
each  other,  that  one  is  mvoiuntanlj  jemmded  of  the  words :  Death  is  the 
mages  of  sin  ,  or,  Sm  when  it  is  finished,  biingeth  forth  death ;  or,  in  the 
concrete  declnration  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die  And  is  theie  not  to  be  found  an  idea  there,  that 
namely  of  punishment,  from  the  appliuition  {f  whith  to  sacrifice  Biihr 
shrinks  on  every  hand  with  the  stiongrat  a^er=ion,  but  which  forms  the  ne- 
cessary, unavoidable  bnk  of  connection  between  sin  and  death  ?  We  present 
to  our  opponent  the  following  progiessitn  of  ideas  blood,  nepheah,  lust,  sin, 
punishment,  death,  atonement.  Can  he  fail  to  recognize  it  as  his  own  ?  We 
could  substantiate  it  word  for  word  by  citations.  Undoubtedly,  the  single 
word  '  punishment'  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered.  But  it  is  merely  omitted, 
aud  naturally  suggests  itself.  So  that  the  definition  given  by  our  qiponent 
has  after  all  opened  the  door  to  the  idea,  to  which  it  is  so  fimdamentally 
opposed.  He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  conscious  of  this  himself,  and 
endeavours  to  meet  it  in  a  twofold  way.  First,  by  determining  the  giving 
up  of  the  sinful  nephesh  to  death  more  closely,  as  a  giving  up  in  death  to 
Jehovah,  which  is  a  dying  that,  eo  ipso,  goes  into  life.  But  the  siii/ul,  sdjisli 
nephesh  w^  not  to  be  given  up  to  Jehovah,  but,  on  the  contrary,  covei-ed 
through  the  sacrificial  atonement ;  that  is,  had  to  be  put  away  out  of  Jeho- 
vah's presence,  that  he  might  not  see  it.     The  giving  up  of  sin,  that  is,  of 
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death  in  death,  ia  certainly  the  negation  of  sin  and  death,  therefore  the  true 
life  ;  but  then  this  is  no  giving  up  to  Jehovah,  but  giving  away  from  Jehovah, 
for  Jehovah's  sake, — The  second  shift  looks  more  fortunate  :  the  dangerous 
relationship  between  sin  and  death  is  disposed  of,  as  soon  as  for  '  the  giving 
up  of  the  selfish,  sinful,  ungodly  nephesU  in  death  to  Jehovah,'  there  is 
snbsiitnled,  '  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  being  to  God,  or  the  giving  up 
of  tliat  which  is  most  peculiarly  one's  own,  the  principle  of  personality  or 
of  the  individual  life.'  This  giving  up  of  the  whole  life  to  Jehovah  is  cer- 
tainly a,  receiving,  a  putting  into  exerwse  of  life,  but  it  is  no  giving  up  in 
death.  But  without  contending  about  this  substitution,  nothing  after  all  is 
ginned  by  it.  For  the  idea  of  sin,  as  the  starting-point  of  sacrifice,  cannot 
possibly  be  overlooked,  and  how  important  and  closely  related  to  the  idea  is 
death  in  the  saci'ifice,  is  clear  even  from  Bahr's  interchange  of  terma  in  p. 
210.  One  of  two  alternatives  alone  remains:  Either  to  subtract  the  idea  of 
fin  and  death,  which  would  certainly  make  the  symbol  but  ill  accord  with 
the  idea ;  or  it  continues  to  possess  both  of  those  ideas,  or  one  of  them — 
then,  in  the  first  case,  the  ^viug  up  of  the  iin/i;;  nephesh  in  death  is  nothing 
but  the  symbolizing  of  the  idea  of  punishment ;  but  in  the  second,  the  giving 
up  of  the  sin/ill  being  to  Jehovah  would  be  in  contrariety  to  the  idea  of 
atonement  {the  covering) ;  and  in  the  third,  the  giving  up  to  Jehovah  in 
death  of  the  nephesh  simply,  as  that  '  which  is  most  peculiarly  one's  own, 
the  prindple  of  personality,  or  of  the  individval  life,'  would  suit  well  enough 
indeed  to  a  mystical-pantheistic  nature-religion,  but  extremely  ill  to  the 
plain,  theistical  religion  of  Moses. 

"  (2.)  Bahr  repeatedly  {for  ex.  B.  ii.  p.  270,  343)  throws  it  out  as  a 
reproach  against  the  juridical  view,  which  he  so  strenuously  opposes,  that  it 
makes  the  sacrifice  culminate  in  the  death.  This,  he  contends,  shews  at 
once  how  entirely  erroneous  it  is ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  anqnestionabie, 
than  that  the  blood,  and  not  the  death,  is  the  very  essence  and  core  of  the 
saaifice. — But  now,  let  any  one  just  read  Balir's  own  developement  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  and  mark  how  often  death  and  its  synonyms  occur  there  ; 
iunce  the  subject  continually  pressed  is  of  a  giving  away,  or  a  ^ving  np  of  life 
in  death,  of  a  dying,  a  ceasing  to  live,  an  SiinSavtii',  as  the  most  essential  and 
innermost  idea  of  sacrifice.  When  he  says,  for  example :  '  As  that  presenta- 
tion of  the  victim's  blood  was  a  pving  up  and  away  of  the  life  in  death,  so 
must  also  the  selfish,  natural  life  be  given  away,  i.  e.  die' — is  not  this  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  identify  blood  and  death  ?  This  may  well  satisfy  use 
that  to  make  the  sacrifice  culminate  in  death,  and  identify  death  and  blood, 
cannot  be  so  very  senseless  and  wrong  a  thing  as  he  would  have  us  to 
suppose. 

"  (3.)  Sacrifice  must  symbolize  the  idea  of  a  giving  up  and  away  of  the 
life  in  death  to  Jehovah.  But  this  is  no  common  dying,  not  a  mere  ceasing 
to  be,  not  a  sort  of  negative  thing  only,  but  a  dying  that,  eo  ipso,  goes  into 
life,  is  indeed  the  true  life,  the  life  of  active  and  holy  energy.  The  dying 
thus  modified  comes  out,  then,  as  the  cliief  and  most  promuient  thing.  The 
symbol,  however,  still  remains  but  a  symbol,  and  as  such  must  correspond  to 
the  idea,  at  least,  in  its  most  essential  part,  resemble  and  image  it.  But  on 
our  author's  supposition,  that  essential  part  would  be  the  very  thing,  of  which 
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no  trace  were  to  be  found  in  the  symbol.  The  dying  of  the  beast  is  rosily 
an  absolute  ceasing,  a  simple  negative  ;  the  beast  is  and  remains  dead,  and 
nothing  whatever  takes  plnc«  to  represent  tlie  idea  of  a  resumptJon  of  life, 
hronght  into  being  througli  death.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  could  not 
be  expected,  aa  sueh  a  symboliring  would  lie  beyond  tlie  range  of  posability ; 
for  we  can  point  to  BShr  himself,  B,  ii.  516,  617,  where  he  shews  iu  ^e 
transaction  with  the  two  birds  at  the  cleaning  of  the  leper,  and  with  the 
two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement,  that  sueh  a  thing  was  quite  possible," 

So  far,  the  exposure  of  what  is  fallacious  and  unsatisfactory  in  B^r'a 
■views,  has  respect  only  to  the  first,  the  symbolical  aspect  of  sacrifice;  the 
other,  OF  sacramental  aspect  still  remains,  and  there  the  heterodos  character 
of  his  Tdews  comes  still  more  prominently  out.  We  give  first  his  represen- 
tation of  this  bearing  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice : — "  The  means  of  atonement 
and  aanctification  must  be  something  apart  from  the  person  to  be  atoned, 
another  thing  than  himself,  and  indeed  something  chosen  and  appointed  by 
Grod ;  for  man  has  not  in  hirnself  the  prindple  of  sanetification ;  it  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  God,  he  alone,  therefore,  can  ord^n  the  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  ,  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  nothing  absolutely  difierent, 
foreign,  or  contrary ;  for  it  mnst,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  means  of  salva- 
tion (covering),  and  must,  therefore,  enter  into  an  exchange  of  relationship 
with  the  person  to  be  sanctified.  This,  however,  was  only  possible,  if  it 
was  somehow  related  to  him,  if  it  was  analogous  in  nature,  homogeneous. 
That  other  thing,  through  which  the  nepheah  of  the  offerer  was  atoned,  or 
covei-ed,  was  itself  again  a  nephesh," — II.  212,  213. 

Kurtz  justly  objects  to  this  representation,  that  it  does  not  properly  and 
fim'ly  touch  the  important  question,  how  the  blood  in  sacrifice  should  have 
come  to  possess  the  sacramental  character  of  a  means  by  which  the  sin  or 
soul  WR3  covered,  and  the  offerer  was  again  re-united  with  Jehovah,  and 
sanctified  ?  Bahr  himself  seems  to  be  conscious  of  its  defective  and  unsatis- 
iactory  nature  ;  and  calls  to  liis  aid  "  the  pecnliar  nature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  as  in  itself  external,  corporeal,  and  imperfect,  but  as  such 
carrying  in  its  bosom  the  kernel  of  the  perfect,  the  higher  and  spiritual. 
The  blood  of  beasts,  whidi  itself  was  only  external,  effected  also  a  merely 
external  sanctifieation  and  purity.  The  true  and  perfect  means  of  salvation 
and  atonement  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  shedding  of  which  was  eo  ipso  the 
giving  up  of  his  soul  (Matth,  xx.  28),  with  which  the  eternal  Spirit  was 
united"  (Heb   ix.  12,  14.) 

This  line  of  argument  is  the  more  extraordinary,  Kurtz  remarks,  "  as  the 
author  throughout  his  whole  work  manifestly  avoids  bringing  typical  refer- 
ences within,  the  circle  of  his  investigations.  Such  a  flying  for  refuge  to  an 
element  quite  foreign  to  the  whole  tendency  of  his  work,  therefore,  appears 
OS  a  mere  expedient,  and  betrays  the  strait  in  which  the  author  found  him- 
self. Still  we  would  not  particularly  quarrel  with  him  for  making  our  Lord 
and  his  atoning  death  a  sort  of  cat's-paw  for  his  literary  necesaties  if  indeed 
it  had  been  th  ICInt  t        adlthtob        catpwf 

necesaties  of  a    th      k  nd      This    tl     ef  ght       t  p         t        fi  m 

heartily  rejo       g     t   th       p  n       d  d     ded  t        h  n     f  th 

typical  bean        fthmt       pftptfti        tl       r<il|        Rtw 
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are  agaiu  cheeked  in  this  joy,  aince  it  is  not  enough  to  have  robbed  the  Old 
Testament  aacrifice  of  its  true  import  to  us ;  the  s^iine  must  also  be  done  ia 
regard  to  the  far  more  imporlant  saeiifiee  of  ChvJBt.  The  mediation  of 
Chriat  is  fierefore  only  a — though  indeed  the  perfectest — '  symbolical  substi- 
tution, not  a  real  one,  no  exchange  of  places ;  ao  that  also  tliia  Baerifieial 
a<:t,  if  what  it  represents  is  not  done  over  again  on  the  part  of  man,  becomes 
worthless  and  vain,'  Yet  the  proper  ehai'aeter  of  Christ's  death  is  some- 
what away  from  the  point.  The  question  here  simply  is,  whether  what  ia 
obscin-e  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  representation  given  of  the  sacramental 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice,  ia  thereby  removed.  We  think 
not,— for  a  transference  of  the  (improved)  Old  Testament  idea  to  that  of 
the  New  Teslament  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  from  this,  ia  only  moving 
in  a  circle. 

"  We  place  in  opposition  to  Bahr  the  following  trmn  of  thought  upon  the 
important  passage  in  Leviticus : — The  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  The 
soul  is  tiie  seat  of  feeling,  and  tlierefore  of  lust.  But  luat  gives  birth  to  sin. 
That  properly  which  sins  in  man  is,  therefore,  the  soul ;  and  as  this  is  aaao- 
dated  with  the  blood,  the  blood  also  atanda  !n  a  cauaal  connection  witi  sin. 
Mow,  it  is  au  etoraal  Liw,  per  quod  quis  peecat  per  hoc  punitur  et  idem  (to 
make  the  punishment  alight  on  that  which  baa  been  used  as  the  organ  of 
sin)  The  soul,  the  blood  was  the  moving  force,  the  starting-point  of  sin  ; 
and  now  in  turn  against  the  soul  and  the  blood  comes  the  puuislmient,  the 
counter-impression  on  the  part  of  moral  government  in  the  world,  paralyaing 
the  impresMon  of  sin.  The  sin  was  the  offspring  of  luat ;  now  the  punish- 
ment recoib  upon  the  last,  and  so  becomes  a  tevei'sal  of  lust,  aver^on. 
(unlust.)  The  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  life,  has  sinned  ;  it  is  also  punished,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  life,  therefore,  with  death :  death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  The 
sinner  has  involved  his  blood,  hia  soul  in  guilt ;  if  the  claims  of  justice  lire 
satisfied,  he  must  be  visited  with  death — temporal,  which,  by  bang  allowed 
to  continue,  becomes  eternal.  God,  howevei',  does  not  wish  the  death  of 
the  rinner ;  he  has  promised  redemption,  and  already  begun  to  carry  it  into 
efFect.  A  manifestation  of  thia  tender  grace  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  insti- 
tution of  satrifice.  I  have  g^ven  you,  he  aays,  the  blood  (of  the  sluin  victim) 
upon  the  altar,  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls.  Therefore,  blood  for 
blood,  soul  for  soul ;  that  the  sinner  may  eacape  death,  death  must  alight  on 
the  sacrifice ;  the  guiltless  blood  is  shed,  in  order  to  cover,  to  atone  for  the 
guilty.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin ;  the  sacrificed  animal  suffers  deiith,  not 
in  payment  of  its  own  aia,  for  it  ia  without  sin,  guiltless,  but  as  payment  of 
another's  sin ;  it  therelbre  suffers  death  as  a  substitution  for  the  offerer,  and 
Jehovah,  wlio  gtwe  the  blood  as  the  means  of  atonement,  recognizes  tliis 
substitution.  The  blood  shed,  and  flowing  out  in  death,  is  then  the  atone- 
ment of  the  sinner ;  while  the  sin  haa  been  imputed  to  the  victim,  the  satis- 
faction that  has  been  made  through  death  ia  imputed  to  the  ainner." 

The  learned  author  proceeds  to  state  at  some  length,  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain objections  of  Biihr,  that  the  Old  Testament  aacrifices  of  irrational  vic- 
tims, could  not  possibly  poaaeas  the  virtue  of  making  a  proper  satislaction  for 
the  sins  ;  that,  in  tiie  language  of  New  Testament  Scripture,  "  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  gouts  could  not  fake  away  sin  ;   and  that,  consequently,  their 
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expiatory  worth  was  all  demed  from  the.  blood  of  the  great  sacrifice,  after- 
wards to  be  offered  in  Christ,  to  which  they  pointed  the  faith  of  the  worship- 
pers. The  Old  Testament  sacrifice  was,  therefore,  only  an  image  of  tlie 
New,  a  kind  of  suhstitute  and  compensation  for  it  till  the  flilness  of  times." 
— We  Bubjoia  the  substance  of  the  replies,  which  Kurtz  has  given  to  the 
several  objections  brought  bj'Bahr  against  what  he  calls  the  juridical  view  of 
the  ancient  sacrifices,  or  their  vicarious  character. 

(1.)  It  13  olg'ected,  that  as  the  punishment,  death,  is  made  prominent  in 
this  view,  if  it  were  sound,  the  punishment  should  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
priest,  God's  representative  ;  whereas  it  was  the  offerer  himself  who  tilled 
the  victim, — Bui  the  relation,  aays  Kurtz,  p.  65,  "  of  punishment  to  an,  is  a 

necessary  one  ;  the  punishment  b  the  continuation  (no  longer  depending  on 
the  sinner's  choice)  of  the  an,  its  filling  up  or  complement.  Sin  is  &  viola- 
tion of  the  righteous  government  of  the  world,  an  impreswon  againat  the  law ; 
the  punishment  is  the  law's  counter-impression,  striking  the  sinner  and  para- 
Ij'sing  his  sin.  £ut  all  punishment  runs  out  into  death,  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin.  '  Sin  when  it  ia  finished  bringeth  forth  death.'  Sin,  therefore,  is  a 
half,  incomplete  thing,  calling  for  its  proper  eomi)letion  in  death,  which  again 
is  not  something  fijr«gn  and  arbitrary-,  but  essentially  belonpng  to  sin  ;  so 
that  the  sinner  himself  may  justly  be  regarded  as  self-punished.  No  doubt, 
the  execution  of  the  punishment  might  also  be  properly  ascribed  to  God  as 
the  righteous  governor  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is  a  special  propriety  in  allow- 
ing the  sinner  himself,  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  to  perform  the  aymboli- 
cal  act  of  punishment.  For  there  God  appears  as  the  merciful  Being,  who 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  bat  his  atonement,  his  deliverance  and  sal- 
vation— of  course  in  the  way  of  righteousness— the  sinner,  agiun,  as  one  who 
bus  drawn  upon  himself  through  his  sin  condemnation  and  death,  and  con- 
Bwous  of  this  being  the  case.  Here,  then,  especially  was  it  peculiarly  proper 
and  significant,  that  he  should  accuse  himself,  that  he  should  pronounce  his 
own  judgment,  should  bring  it  down  symbolically  upon  himself.  Whoever 
can  expl^  how  the  criminal,  that  has  deserved  death,  should  even  desire 
this,  and  so  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  grace  of  his  monarch,  can  find 
no  difficulty  hi  expliuning  how  the  symbolical  act  of  punishment  in  sacrifice 
should  have  been  left  to  the  execution  of  the  rinner  himself." 

(2.)  The  juridical  view,  it  is  again  objected,  makes  the  death,  not  the  blood, 
the  means  of  atonement,  contrary  to  Lev.  xvii,  11.  To  this  Kurtz  replies, 
that  the  objection  does  not  applj  to  his  view,  as  he  does  not  by  any  means  make 
the  death,  but  the  blood — the  blood  however,  as  shed,  as  carrying  death 
along  with  it — the  means  of  itonemcnt.  And  as  the  passage  referred  to 
treats,  not  dnectlj  of  sacnfite  but  only  of  the  prohibition  agiunst  eating 
blood,  it  simplj  indicates  that  th  s  was  done,  because  in  the  blood,  the  life- 
blood  poured  out  m  death  was  to  be  found  by  divine  ordination  the  means 
of  atoning  for  the  sms  of  men  oi  in  other  words,  saving  them  from  death. 

(3.)  According  to  this  view  the  wrath  of  God  is  appeased  through  the  in- 
fliction of  death  on  the  victim,  and  hence  not  man,  but  God  is  atoned.  God, 
however,  cannot  be  and  never  is  the  object  of  the  atoning  (covering,  nm). — 
''  The  atoning  is  the  design  of  the  sacrifice  ;  God  Is  never  the  object  of  this, 
but  only  man  ;  for  in  God  there  is  nothing  to  be  covered,  while  m  man  there 
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is  his  sin,  hia  desert  of  condemnalJon  requiring  to  be  covered.  Wo  change 
passes  upon  God  by  the  atouement,  but  onlj  on  man.  It  is  the  aame  God, 
who  in  just  displeasure  at  the  sinner,  is  ready  to  destroy  him  ;  and  who,  him- 
self unchanged,  meets  in  love  and  fellowship  the  jnstiiied,  whose  sin  has  been 
atoned.  It  is  the  same  sua  that  ministered  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  tree,  while  its  roots  were  implanted  in  its  native  soil,  and  catises  it,  after 
having  beea  torn  up,  ta  wither  and  decay.  So  God  remans  unchangeably 
one  and  the  same,  whether  the  siunt  becomes  a  sinner,  or  the  ^nner  a  siunt, 
although  his  agency  toward  him  will  display  itself  in  a  quite  different,  and 
indeed  opposite  manner." 

(4.)  If  the  death  of  the  victim,  were  a  punishment,  then  every  sin,  for 
which  a  sacriftce  was  brought,  must  appear  deserving  of  death.  But  anof- 
ferings  were  commanded  to  be  offered  for  unconscious,  and  not  properly  monJ, 
but  only  theocratical  offences.  Could  God  be  justly  represented  as  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  death  for  such  ?  "  The  objection  (replies  Kurtz)  proceeds 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  death.  It  applies  a  sub- 
jective measure  to  sin,  and  overlooks  its  objective  aspect.  Every  rin  is  a 
transgression  of  the  :^vine  will ;  this  is  the  common  basis  of  the  smallest,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  sin.  In  this  point  of  view  every  siu  is  alike  deserving 
of  the  curse  ;  death  is  the  wages  of  the  least,  as  well  as  the  greatest.  The 
death  of  the  victim  stands  parallel  to  the  death  of  the  ci!erer,  who  has  de- 
served death  by  his  sin.  The  latter  is  certainly  not  mere  corporeal  death,  but 
death  in  general,  in  the  entire  compass,  which  the  usage  of  Scripture  gives  to 
the  word  death.  That  the  death  of  the  sacrificed  beast  was  not  equivalent 
to  this  death,  is  obvious  ;  as  it  is  also  obvious,  that  the  nephesh  of  the  vic- 
tim, which  was  given  in  death,  was  in  no  respect  equivalent  to  the  nephesh 
of  the  sinner  ;  but  in  this  precisely  st«od  the  imperfection  of  the  anciient  sa- 
crificial system,  which  implied  and  predicted  abetter  one."  The  learned  au- 
thor might  here  also  have  pressed  the  objectioa  as  equally  valid  against  Babr'a 
own  view,  as  the  juridical  view  he  opposes.  For  if  such  sins,  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  could  not  justiy  expose  the  individual  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
how  could  they  any  more,  according  to  the  theory  of  Bahr,  produce  separa- 
tion from  God,  moral  death,  and  require  a  sacrifice  to  bring  him  near  again  ? 
If  they  should  not  have  entailed  the  one  consequence,  we  cannot  understand 
how  they  should  have  entmled  the  other. 

(6.)  The  juridical  view,  it  is  once  more  alleged,  exchanges  the  symbolical 
substitution  for  the  real,  the  religious  for  the  righteous  ;  the  sacrifice  loses 
all  its  (sj'mbolical)  religious  character,  and  is  turned  into  a  purely  external 
mechanical  act. — To  this  Kurtz  briefly  replies,  that  it  is  an  entire  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  as  com- 
monly entertained.  So  far  from  being  an  aet  of  a  merely  outward  and  me- 
chanical nature,  it  was  expressive  of  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  feelings  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  a  still 
higher  sense  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  which  not  only  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  the  experiences  also  of  the  most  devout  in  every  age, 
prove  to  be  capable  of  stirring  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul,  and  drawing 
around  it  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  aspirations. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  distinguished  by  such  learning. 
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and  replete  with  such  depth  and  freshnesa  of  thonght,  as  Bahr's,  should  carry 
in  ita  bosom  so  radical  a  defect  as  the  false  and  moat  unscriptural  view  cf  sa- 
crifice, to  which  the  preceding  extracts  refer.  We  trust  the  sounder  the- 
ology and  solid  refutation  of  Kurtz  will  go  far  to  neutralize  the  evil  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  tend  to  re-establish  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  the  yiew,  whidi 
Bahr  admits  (ii.  p.  277)  to  have  on  ita  side,  not  only  the  most  of  Ihe  rab- 
binical writers,  but  also  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  moat  learned  and 
pious  of  Christian  divuies.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  any  mean  confirmation 
of  the  truly  scriptural  character  of  the  view  in  question,  that  even  such  men 
as  Geeenius,  De  Wette,  Winer,  and  many  others  of  the  present  day,  against 
strong  doctrinal  prejudices,  have  given  their  assent  to  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  Wbateter  liberties  they  have  thought  tberaselves  warranted  to 
take  with  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  vicarious  import  of  ancient  sacrifice,  they 
have  found  the  doctrine  too  plainly  written  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  deny  its 
existence.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  flubject  is 
examined  and  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more  deeply  and  broadly 
will  this  doctrine  be  ibund  to  have  its  foundations  laid  in  the  pages  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  clearer  also  the  conviction  of  its  aec«s 
the  peace  of  the  sinner  and  Ihc  essential  inleresta  of  righteousness. 


APPENDIX  C. 

On  THE  THEM  AZAZI'A,. 

Toe  term  Azazel,  which  is  four  times  used  in  connection  with  the  cere- 
mony of  the  day  of  atonement,  and  nowhere  else,  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
ti-oversy,  and  its  exact  and  determinate  import  is  not  to  be  prononneed  on 
with  certainty.  It  is  not  precisely  applied  to  the  live-goat  as  a  deagnation ; 
but  this  goat  is  s^d  to  be  "for  Azazel"  (^tKi?V.) 

1,  Yet  one  of  the  earliest  opinions  prevalent  upon  the  subject  regards  it 
as  the  name  of  the  goat  himself;  Symmachus  r^yoi  aTSiyS/ievog,  Aquila 
Tg.  aoroXaXu/X|(4inis,  Vuig.  hircus  emissarius  ;  so  also  Theodoret,  Cyrill,  Lutiier, 
Heine,  Vater,  and  the  English  translators,  scape~goal.  When  taken  in  this 
sense,  it  is  understood  to  be  compounded  of  az  (tj)  a  goat,  and  azal  (^is) 
to  send  away.  The  chief  objections  to  it  are,  that  az  never  occurs  as  a 
name  for  a  buck  or  he-goat  (in  the  plural  it  is  used  as  a  general  designation 
for^oQts.batinthe  singular  occnrs  elsewhere  only  as  the  name  for  a  she-goat), 
and  that  in  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26,  Azazel  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
goat,  the  one  being  said  to  be /or  the  other.  For  these  reasons,  this  view 
is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.  2.  It  Js  the  name  of  a  place,  either  a 
precipitous  mountain,  in  the  wilderness  to  which  the  goat  was  led,  and  from 
which  he  was  thrown  headlong,  or  a  lonely  region  where  he  was  left  ;  so 
Pseudo -Jonathan,  Abenezra,  Jarchi,  Bochart,  Deyling,  Beland,  Carpzov, 
&c.  The  chief  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  accord 
with  what  is  said  in  v.  1 0  :  "to  let  him  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wiidemeas," 
which  would   then  mean,   for  a  desert  place  into  a  desert   place.       S.   It  is 
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the  name  of  Satan,  or  an  evil  sj)irit  r  So  the  LXX.  aVQ'Sofi.'aa.'iii;  (nbicb 
does  not  mean  "  the  sent  away,"  the  scapa-goat,  aa  most  of  the  older 
interpretei-s  took  it,  and  as  Tie  are  still  I'ather  surprised  to  see  it  ren- 
dered by  Sir  J.  Brenton  in  his  recent  translation  of  the  LXX,  but  "  the 
turner  aivay,"  "  the  averter."  See  Gesen.  Thes.,  Kurtz,  Mos.  Opfer,  p. 
270).  So  probably  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  10,  8,  and  many  of  the  Kab- 
bina.  In  the  Btrongest  and  most  offensive  sense  this  opinion  was  espoused 
by  Spencer,  Ammon,  Kosenmuller,  Gesenius,  who  all  concur  in  holding, 
that  hy  Azazel  is  to  be  understood  what  was  called  by  the  Komans  aver- 
runcus,  a  sort  of  caeodEemon,  inhabiting  the  desert,  and  to  be  propitiated  by 
saorifiee,  bo  that  the  evils  he  had  power  to  inflict  might  be  averted.  The  opi- 
nion was  first  modified  by  Witsius  (who  is  also  substanlially  followed  by  Meyer, 
Turretin,  Alting,  &c,)  to  indicate  Christ's  relation  to  the  devil,  to  whom  he 
was  given  up  to  be  tried  and  vexed,  bnt  whom  he  overcame.  And  in  recent 
times,  it  has  been  still  further  modified  by  Hengstenberg,  who  says  in  his 
Christology  on  Gen.  iii.,  "  The  sending  fortii  of  the  goat  was  only  a  sjTnboli- 
cal  transaction.  By  this  act  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  ils  prince  were 
renounced,  and  the  rins  to  which  he  had  tempted,  and  throngh  which  he  had 
sought  to  make  the  people  at  large  or  individuals  among  them  his  own,  were 
in  a  manner  sent  back  to  him  ;  and  the  truth  was  expi-eased  in  symbol,  that 
he  to  whom  God  grants  forgiveness,  is  fi^ed  from  the  power  of  evil."  The 
opinion  has  been  still  further  exphuned  and  vindicated  by  the  learned  author 
in  his  Eg.  and  books  of  Moses,  where  he  supposes  the  action  to  cawy  a  re- 
ference to  the  practice  so  prevalent  in  Egypt  of  propitiatJng,  in  times  espe- 
cially of  famine  or  trouble,  the  evil  god  Typhon,  who  was  regarded  as  pecu- 
liariy  delighting  in  the  desert.  This  reference  he  holds,  however,  not  in  the 
gross  sense  of  the  goat  being  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  spirit ;  for  botli  goals  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  Lord's,  and  this  latter  only  to  have  been  given  up 
by  the  Lord  to  the  evil  spirit,  ail^r  the  forgiven  rins  were  laid  on  it,  aa  in- 
dicating that  that  spirit  had  in  such  a  case  no  power  to  injure  or  destroy. 
Comp.  Zech,  iii.  1-5.  4.  Many  of  the  greatest  scholars  on  the  continent — > 
Tholuck  first,  then  Steudel,  Winer,  Bsthr — take  the  word  as  the  Pealpal- 
form  of  azal  (Vw),  to  i-emove,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter,  and  the 
puttmg  in  its  place  of  an  unchangeable  vowel ;  so  that  the  meaning  comes 
to  be,  for  a  complete  removing  or  dismissal.  Kurtz  hesitates  between  this 
view  and  that  of  Hengstenbei^,  but  in  the  result  rather  inclmes  to  the  latter. 
Certainly  the  contrast  presented  respecting  the  destinations  of  the  two  goats, 
is  best  preserved  by  Hengstenberg's.  But  still,  to  bring  Satan  into  such 
prominence  in  a  religious  rite — to  place  him  in  a  sort  of  juxtaposition  with 
Jehovah,  in  any  form,  has  an  offensive  appearance,  and  derives  no  counte- 
cance  from  any  other  pwt  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  And,  however,  on  a 
tlioughtful  conrideration,  it  might  have  been  found  to  oppose  a  tendency  to 
demon -worship,  with  the  less  thinking  multitude,  we  suspect,  it  would  be 
found  to  operate  in  a  contrary  direction  Besides  if  it  may  be  objected  as 
ithas  been  to  T!  olu  I  s  v  e  v  that  t  tak  s  a  very  r  re  and  p  1  r  waj  f 
e  press  ng  a  q  te  comm  ilei  so  unquest  onably  to  les  nate  aaodnj, 
to  the  other  o  v  tl  e  ev  1  sp  t  bout  whom  if  reallj  mtended  he  e 
sho  Id  h     e  bee     no     oom  for  m   t  he   b    a    an  e  ne  e    a  a 
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appropriated  solely  for   tliia  occasion,  is  yet  more  strange  and  i 

Tilts  very  circumstance  of  a  word  having  been  coined  for  the  occasion,  and 
entirely  appropriated  to  it,  suggests  what  seems  to  me  the  right  view.  That 
appears  to  have  been  done  on  two  accounts — partly,  that  no  one  might  sup- 
pose a  known  and  real  personage  to  be  meant — and  partly.  Chat  the  idea, 
which  the  occasion  was  intended  to  render  pecuKavly  prominent,  might  thus 
be  presented  in  the  most  palpable  form — might  become  for  the  time  a  sort 
of  personified  existence.  The  idea  of  utter  separation  or  removal  is  what 
Hengstenberg,  as  well  as  the  other  eminent  scholars  who  hold  the  last  opi- 
nion specifiod,  regard  as  tha  radical  meaning  of  the  term ;  and  by  its  form 
being  properly  a  substantive,  he  conceives  that  it  denotes  Satan  as  the  apos- 
tate, or  separate  one.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  transaction  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  such  an  adversary  is  brought  forward  ;  and  when  the  goat 
is  sent  away,  it  is  simply  said  to  be  ''  that  he  might  bear  the  iniquities  of 
Israel  into  a  land  of  separation," — the  conductor  of  the  goat  has  fulfilled  his 
comraiasion  when  be  has  "  let  go  the  goat  into  the  ifildemess,"  v.  22.  To 
have  the  init[uities  conveyed  by  a  symbolical  action  into  that  desert  and 
separate  region,  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  was  manifestly  the  whole  intention 
and  design  of  the  rite.  And  why  might  not  this  condition  of  utter  separate- 
ness  or  oblivion,  to  render  the  truth  symbolized  more  distinct  and  tangible, 
be  represented  as  a  kind  of  existence,  to  whom  God  sent  and  consigned  over 
the  forgiven  iniciuities  of  his  people  ?  Till  these  iniquities  were  atoned  for, 
they  were  in  God'a  presence,  seen  and  manifest  before  him  ;  but  now,  having 
been  atoned,  he  dismisses  them  by  a  symbolical  bearer,  to  the  realms  of  the 
ideal  prince  of  separation  and  oblivion,  that  they  may  never  more  appear 
among  the  living  (Micah  vii.  19.)  From  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  service, 
it  is  impossible  to  support  this  view  by  any  thing  exactly  parallel ;  but  there 
is  certwnly  something  not  very  unlike,  in  the  personification  which  so  ofien 
meets  us  of  Sheol  or  Hades,  as  the  great  devom-er  and  concealer  of  men. — 
Comp.  especially  Psalm  xvi.  30,  xlix.  14  ;  Isa.  xiv.,  xx.v.  8,  &c. 
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